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A  SOCIAL  ROMANCE. 
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Chapter  I. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  keeper's  cottage 
that  stood  against  the  churchyard,  in  a  piece  nibbled  out  of 
holy  ground.  Some  old  folks  said  this  cottage  had  been  the 
church-house  where  in  ancient  days  the  people  who  came  to 
diyine  service  stayed  between  morning  prayer,  and  evensongs  ate 
their  midday  meal  and  gave  out  and  received  their  hebdomadal 
quotient  of  gossip.  But  such  days  were  long  over,  the  house  had 
been  used  as  a  keeper's  lodge  for  at  least  a  hundred  years.  The 
basement  consisted  of  one  low  hall  exactly  six  feet  one  inch  from 
floor  to  rafters.  There  was .  no  ceiling  between  it  and  the  upper 
house — only  a  flooring  laid  on  the  rafters.  In  pre- traditional 
days  the  men  had  sat  and  eaten  and  drunk  in  the  room  above, 
and  the  women  in  that  below,  between  services,  and  their  horses 
had  been  stabled  where  now  the  keeper  had  his  kennel. 

The  basement  chamber  was  paved  with  slabs  of  slate.  Bats 
infested  the  lodge,  they  came  after  the  bones  and  buicuits  left  by 
the  dogs.  The  pheasants'  food  was  kept  there,  the  keeper's  wife 
dropped  her  dripping  about,  and  the  children  were  not  scrupulous 
about  finishing  their  crusts.  The  rats  undermined  the  slates, 
making  runs  beneath  the  pavement  .to  get  at  the  box  of  dog- 
biscuits,  and  the  sacks  of  buckwheat,  and  the  parcels  of  pepper-  ^ 
corns;  consequently  the  slates  were  not  firm  to  walk  on. 
Moreover,  in  the  floor  was  a  sunless  secret  cellar,  of  but  eighteen 
inches  in  depth,  for  the  reception  of  liquor  or  laces  or  silks 
that  had  not  paid  the  excise.    The  slates  over  this  place,^  long 
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disused,  were  infirm  and  inclined  to  let  whoever  stepped  on  them 
down. 

During  the  week  the  keeper's  wife  washed  in  the  basement  and 
slopped  soapy  water  about,  that  ran  between  the  slates  and 
formed  puddles,  lurking  under  corners,  and  when,  on  Sunday,  the 
incautious  foot  rested  on  an  angle  of  slate,  the  slab  tilted  and 
squirted  forth  the  stale,  unsaroury  water. 

The  room,  as  already  said,  was  uncoiled.  The  rafters  were  of 
solid  oak;  the  boards  above  were  of  deal,  and  had  shnmk  in 
places,  and  in  places  dropped  out  the  core  of  their  knots.  The 
keeper's  children  found  a  pleasure  in  poking  sticks  and  fingers 
through,  and  in  lying  flat  on  the  floor  with  an  eye  on  the  knot- 
hole, surveying  through  it  the  proceedings  in  the  Sunday-school 
below. 

About  the  floor  in  unsystematic  arrangement  spraddled  forms 
of  deal,  rubbed  by  boys'  trousers  to  a  polish.  Some  of  these 
forms  were  high  in  the  leg,  others  short.  No  two  were  on  a 
level,  and  no  two  were  of  the  same  length.  They  were  rudely 
set  about  the  floor  in  rhomboidal  shapes,  or  rather  in  trapeziums, 
which  according  to  Euclid  have  no  defined  shapes  at  all. 

There  was  a  large  open  fireplace  at  one  end  of  the  room,  in 
which  in  winter  a  fire  of  wood  burned.  When  it  burned  the  door 
had  to  be  left  wide  open,  because  of  the  smoke,  consequently 
Sunday-school  was  held  in  winter  in  a  draught.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  room  opposite  the  fireplace  stood  Moses  and  Aaron 
— not  in  the  flesh,  nor  even  in  spirit,  but  in  "  counterfeit  present- 
ment" as  large  as  life,  rudely  painted  on  board.  They  had 
originally  adorned  the  east  end  of  the  chancel;  when,  however,  the 
fashion  of  restoring  churches  set  in,  Orleigh  Church  had  been 
done  up,  and  Moses  and  Aaron  had  been  supplanted  to  make 
room  for  a  horrible  reredos  of  glazed  tiles.  One  of  the  Sunday- 
school  scholars,  a  wag,  had  scribbled  mottoes  from  their  mouths, 
on  scrolls,  and  had  made  Aaron  observe  to  Moses,  ^'  Let  us  cut  off 
our  noses ; "  to  which  the  meekest  of  men  was  made  to  rejoin,  ^^  It 
is  the  fashion  to  wear  'em."  But  through  orthographical  weak- 
ness, fashion  had  been  spelled  fashvmy  and  wear  'em  had  been 
rendered  warvm.  But — why  was  the  Sunday-school  held  in  the 
basement  of  the  keeper's  cottage  ? 

For  the  best  of  good  reasons.  There  was  no  other  room 
conveniently  near  the  church  in  which  it  could  be  held. 

Lady  Lamerton  could  not  live  in  peace  without  a  Sunday- 
school.  To  her,  the  obligation  to  keep  the  ten  commandments 
was  second  to  the  obligation  to  keep  Sunday-school.  How 
could  the  ten  commandments  be  taught,  unless  there  were  a 
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Sunday-school  in  which  to  teach  them.  About  a  century  ago 
Mr.  Eaikes  invented  and  introduced  this  institution ;  it  spread  like 
measles,  schools  multiplied  like  maggots.  It  became  an  incubus 
on  consciences.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  panacea  for  all  moral 
evil.  There  are  still  to  be  found  persons  with  childlike  faith  in 
Sunday-schools^  as  there  are  to  be  found  persons  who  believe  in 
spontaneous  combustion  and  calomel.  The  national  school  was 
two  miles  distant^  near  the  village.  The  church  stood  in  the 
grounds  of  Orleigh  Park^  and  its  satellite,  the  Sunday-school, 
necessarily  near  it. 

In  Yorkshire  it  is  customary  among  the  lower  classes  at  dinner, 
when  there  is  meat,  to  introduce  first  a  huge  and  heavy  slab  of 
pudding,  and  the  young  people  are  expected  to  devour  a  pound's 
weight  of  this  before  meat  is  put  on  their  plates.  It  is  thought, 
and  justly,  that  a  grounding  of  leaden  dough  will  make  their 
appetites  less  keen  for  roast  beef.  On  the  same  principle  the 
disciples  of  Mr.  Baikes  serve  out  Sunday-school,  slabby  and 
heavy,  to  young  church-folk,  before  Church  worship,  to  abate  in 
some  degree  their  relish  for  it. 

There  had  been  some  difficulty  about  a  habitat  for  the  Sunday- 
school.    Lady  Lamerton  had  tried  to  hold  it  in  the  laundry  of 
the  great  house,  but  the  children  in  muddy  weather  had  brought 
in  so  much  dirt  that  no  laundry-work  could  be  done  in  the  room 
on  Monday  till  it  had  been  scoured  out.      Besides — a  fearful 
discovery  had  been  made,  better  left  to  the  imagination  than 
particularized.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  after  this  discovery  the 
children  were  banished  the  laundry.    It  must  have  come  from 
them.     From  whom  else   could  it  have  been  derived.      The 
laundry  maids  were  Aphrodites,  foam-  or  rather  soap-sud-born, 
and  it  could  not  proceed  from  such  as  they.     Some  said — but 
nonsense— there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  spontaneous  generation. 
Pasteur  has  exploded  that.    So  all  the  pupils,  with  their  prayer- 
books  and  Ancient-and-Moderns  under  their  arms,  made  an  exitu 
Israel,  and  went  for  a  while  into  an  outhouse  in  the  stable-yard. 
There  they  did  not  remain  long,  for  the  boys  hid  behind  doors 
instead  of  coming  in  to  lessons,  and  then  dived  into  stables  to  see 
the  horses.    One  of  them  nearly  died  with  drinking  embrocation 
for  spavin,  thinking  it  was  cherry-brandy,  and  another  scratched 
his  ignoble  name  on  the  panel  of  one  of  my  lord's  carriages,  with 
a  pin. 

So,  on  the  complaint  of  the  coachman,  my  lord  spoke  out,  and 
the  Sunday  scholars  again  tucked  their  prayer-books  and  hymnals 
under  their  arms,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  Lady  Lamerton, 
migrated  to  a  settled  habitation  in  the  basement  of  the  keeper's 
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cottage.    The  place  was  hardly  commodious,  but  it  had  its  ad- 

'triiLlrtnio'jSk  over  the  Sunday-school  «.d 

?Tv  SlSg  Xary.  1  a  middle-ag^  lady  with  a 

STe  aul  It^'fauBpareL't  skin.  I^rough  -^-1^ /-'Xun 

ZLT    There  was  not  much  character  m  her  face  hut  it 

duty,  and  in  f  »*  ^''^^^ '  °  ^^  what  she  believed,  but  who 

was  in  a  profound  ^^^^l^  ^  to  what  she  should  do.  She 
"%  t  t^rrwil^ho*;L  ralrt^n  not  keep:  Sunday- 
T  1  JZ  Jd  not  know  what  to  teach  the  children  in 
school  and  7^*  ^J^  ^a^y  Lamerton,  seated  on  a  green 
the  school  she  mus^^  thVpIint  was  much  rubbed  away,  had 
garden  ^^^"^  «*''"  ™  V^  f„egular  square  the  eldest  girls  of 
^''''iZritnTc^^^^^-^  tien  by  the  Honourable 
*i;t?nngSlC\tp-^^^^^^^^  only  chUd  of  Lord  Lamerton 

by  his  first  wife.  n.ff„„_i.  :„  tvoe  from  her  step-mother ; 

'Miss  Inglett  was  ;«7  .f  ^ VS/S  ^hort.  like  a  Wb.  and 
a  tall,  handsome  g^^.  ^f  J^  ^l  of  the  puiest  olive,  no  rose 
eyes  of  violet  bue^S^eJi«^^^^^^^  ^  Lady  La„.erton's,  but  of 
whatever  in  ^^^  Jf  ^ '^.Ji^/of  an  old  painting,  where.e  that 
a  warmer  t«^%Ji\*^tJ^  foj^ss  and  c?udeness  of  a  picture 
?fom\tC:f::n:  t:n£  Eoyal   Academy  on  the  first  of 

^LmineU  differed  from  I^y^^^^^^^^^^^  -^al 

P^^*tinr  l^^herisCy  UmTrton's  forehead  was  narrow, 
breadth  of  brow,  whemsL^y         ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

Her  eyes  had  °o*  J^«  P*?^^^^  ^^^^e  quick  and  sparkling.    Her 
blue  orbs  of  her  ladyship,  ^^^y^^"  \         and  contemptuous. 
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oyer  gangs  of  quarry  and  mining  men  bear  among  the  people 
the  courtesy-title  of  captain. 

Mr.  Tabb  was  a  short,  pale  man  with  shiny  face  much  polished, 
and  with  sandy  moustache  and  beard.  When  he  was  in  per- 
plexity, he  pat  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  and  stroked  his  moustache 
or  his  beard  under  the  chin,  turned  it  up,  and  nibbled  at  the 
ends. 

Some  folk  said  that  the  captain  taught  in  school  so  as  to  stand 
well  with  her  ladyship,  who  would  speak  a  word  for  him  to  my 
lord ;  but  the  rector  thought,  more  charitably,  he  did  it  for  his 
soul's  and  conscience  sake.  Captain  Tubb  was  a  simple  man, 
except  in  his  business,  and  in  that  he  was  sharp  enough.  Per- 
haps he  taught  a  class  from  mixed  motiyes,  and  thought  it  would 
help  him  on  a  bit  in  both  worlds. 

"  Yes,"  said  Lady  Lamerton,  "  yes,  Fanny  White,  go  on.  As 
the  list  of  the  canonical  books  is  known  to  you  all,  I  require  you 
to  learn  the  names  of  these  books  which,  as  the  sixth  article  says, 
are  read  for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners ;  but  yet 
are  not  applied  to  establish  any  doctrine.  After  that  we  will 
proceed  to  learn  by  heart  the  names  of  the  Homilies,  twenty-one 
in  all,  giyen  in  the  thirty-fifth  article,  which  are  the  more 
important,  because  they  are  not  eyen  read  and  hardly  any  one 
has  a  copy  of  them.  Go  on  with  the  uncanonical  books.  Third 
Book  of  Esdras,  Fourth  Book  of  Esdras." 

"  Tobit,"  whispered  the  timid  Fanny  White,  and  curtsied. 

"  Quite  right,  Tobit — go  on.  It  is  most  important  for  your 
soul's  health  that  you  should  know  what  books  are  not  canonical, 
and  in  their  sequence.    What  comes  after  Tobit  ?  " 

*' Judith,"  faltered  Fanny. 

"Then  a  portion  of  Esther,  not  found  in  Hebrew.  What 
next?" 

**  Wisdom,"  shouted  the  next  girl,  Polly  Woodley. 

"  True,  but  do  not  be  so  forwaj^Polly ;  I  am  asking  Fann 
White." 

"  Eoclesiasticks,"  in  a  timid,  doubtful  sigh  from  Fanny,  who 
raised  her  eyes  to  the  boards  aboye,  detected  an  eye  inspecting 
her  through  a  knot-hole,  laughed,  and  then  turned  crimson. 

"  Not  sticks,"  said  Lady  Lamerton,  sweetly,  "  you  must  say — 
cus." 

A  dead  silence  and  great  doubt  fell  on  the  class. 

"  Yes,  go  on — cus." 

Then  faintly  from  Fanny,  "Please,  my  Lady,  mother  says  I 
b'aint  to  swear." 

"I  don't  mind,"  exclaimed  the  irrepressible  Polly  Woodley, 
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starting  np,  and  thrusting  her  hand  forward  into  Lady  Lamerton's 
face,  "Darn  it." 

Her  ladyship  fell  back  in  her  chair ;  the  eye  was  withdrawn 
from  the  hole  in  the  floor,  and  a  laugh  exploded  upstairs. 

"  I — ^I  didn't  mean  that/'  explained  the  lady,  "  I  meant,  not 
Ecclesiastics,  nor  Ecclesiastes,  which  is  canonical,  but  Ecclesiasti 
— cus,  which  is  not." 

Just  then  a  loud,  rolling,  grinding  sound  made  itself  heard 
through  the  school-room,  drowning  the  voices  of  the  teachers  and 
covering  the  asides  of  the  taught. 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Lady  Lamerton,  "  there  is  the  keeper's  wife 
rocking  the  cradle  again.  One  of  you  run  upstairs  and  ask  her 
very  kindly  to  desist.  It  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  hear  what 
is  going  on  below  with  that  thunder  rolling  above." 

"Please,  my  Lady,"  said  Polly,  peeping  up  through  the 
nearest  knot  in  the  superjacent  plank,  "It  b'aint  Mrs.  Crooks,  it 
be  Bessie  as  is  rocking  of  the  baby.  Wicked  creetur  not  to  be 
at  school." 

"  It  does  not  matter  who  rocks  the  cradle,"  said  her  ladyship, 
"  nor  are  we  justified  in  judging  others.  One  of  you — not  all  at 
once — ^you,  Polly  Woodley,  ask  Bessie  to  leave  the  cradle  alone 
tiU  later." 

The  whole  school  listened  breathlessly  as  the  girl  went  out, 
tramped  up  the  outside  slate  steps  to  the  floor  occupied  by  the 
keeper's  family  above,  and  heard  her  say : — 

"  Now  then,  Bessie !  What  be  you  a-making  that  racket  for  ? 
My  lady  says  she'll  pull  your  nose  unless  you  stop  at  once.  My 
lady's  doing  her  best  to  teach  us  to  cuss  downstairs,  and  her 
can't  hear  her  own  voice  wi'out  screeching  like  a  magpie." 

Then  up  rose  Lady  Lamerton  in  great  agitation. 

"  That  girl  is  intolerable.  She  shall  not  have  a  ticket  for  good 
conduct  to-day.  I  will  go — no,  you  run,  Joan  Ball,  and  make 
her  return.  I  will  have  a  proper  school-room  built.  This  shall 
not  occur  again." 

Then  Captain  Tubb  rose  to  his  full  height,  stood  on  a  stool, 
put  his  mouth  to  the  orifice  in  the  plank,  placed  his  hands  about 
his  mouth  and  roared  though  the  hole:  "Her  ladyship  saith 
Come  down." 

Presently  with  unabashed  self-satisfaction  Polly  Woodley 
reappeared. 

"  When  I  send  you  on  an  errand,"  said  Lady  Lamerton  severely, 
"  deliver  it  as  given.    I  am  much  displeased." 

"Yes,  my  Lady,  thank  you,"  answered  Polly  with  cheerful 
face,  and  resumed  her  seat  in  class. 
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"  Now  boys,**  said  Captain  Tnbb  to  his  class,  wliich  was  com- 
posed of  the  senior  male  scholars,  including  Tom  Metters,  the 
lascal  who  had  put  the  inscriptions  in  the  mouths  of  Moses  and 
Aaron.  "  Now  boys,  attention.  The  cradle  and  Polly  Woodley 
are  nothing  to  you.    We  will  proceed  with  what  we  were  about." 

*^  Please,  sir,"  said  Tom  Metters,  thrusting  forth  his  hand  as 
a  semaphore,  ^^what  do  Quinquagesima,  Septuagesima  and  the 
lot  of  they  rummy  names  mean  ?  " 

"  Eummy,"  reproved  Captain  Tubb,  "  is  an  improper  term  to 
employ.  Say,  remarkable.  Quinquagesima" — he  stroked  his 
moustache,  then  brightened — **  it  is  the  name  of  a  Sunday." 

"  I  know,  sir,  but  why  is  it  so  called  ?  " 

<«  Why  are  you  called  Tom  Metters  ?  "  asked  the  captain  as  a 
feeble  effort  to  turn  the  tables. 

'^  I  be  called  Tom  after  my  uncle,  and  Metters  is  my  father's 
name — but  Quinquagesima  ?  " 

"  Quin-qua-ges8-im-a ! "  mused  the  Captain,  and  looked  furtively 
towards  my  lady  for  help,  but  she  was  engrossed  in  teaching  her 
class  what  books  were  not  to  be  employed  for  the  establishment 
of  doctrine,  and  did  not  notice  the  appeal. 

^*  Yes,  sir,"  persisted  Metters,  holding  him  as  a  ferret  holds  the 
throat  of  a  rabbit,  ^'  Quinquagesima." 

**  I  think,"  said  Tubb  eagerly,  **  we  were  engaged  on  David's 
mighty  men.    Go  on  with  the  mighty  men." 

"But  please,  sir,  I  do  want  to  know  about  Quinquagesima, 
cruel  bad." 

'' Quin-qua-gess-ima,"  sighed  Mr.  Tubb,  nibbling  the  ends  of 
his  beard ;  then  again,  in  a  lower  sigh,  "  Quin-qua-gess-ima  ? " 
He  looked  at  Arminell  for  enlightenment,  but  in  vain.  She  was 
listening  amused  and  scornful. 

"  Gessima — gessima !  "  said  Mr.  Tubb ;  then  falteringly :  "  It's 
a  sort  of  creeper,  over  veranders," 

He  saw  a  flash  in  Arminell's  eye,  and  took  it  as  encouragement. 
Then,  with  confidence,  he  advanced. 

"Yes,  Metters,  it  means  that  this  is  the  Sunday  or  week 
whereabouts  the  yaller  jessamine — or  in  Latin,  gessima — do  begin 
to  bloom." 

"  Thank  you,  sir — and  Septuagesima  ?  " 

*•  That,"  answered  the  captain  with  great  promptitude,  "  that 
is  when  the  white  'un  flowers." 

"  But,  sir,  there's  another  Sunday  collick,  Sexagesima.  There's 
no  red  or  blue  jessamine,  be  there  ?  " 

"  Bed,  or  blue  I "  The  teacher  looked  hopelessly  at  Arminell, 
who  with  compressed  lips  observed  him  and  shook  her  head. 
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"Sex — sex — sex,"  repeated  Mr.  Tubb,  with  his  month  full  of 
beard,  *'  always  means  females.    That  means  the  female  jessamine/* 

"  Be  there  any,  sir  ?  There's  a  petticoat  narcissus,  and  a  lady*s 
smock,  and  a  mary-gold,  but  I  never  heard  of  a  she-jessamine." 

"  There  are  none  here,"  answered  Tubb,  "  but  in  the  Holy  Land 
—lots." 

"  Eeally,  Arminell,"  said  Lady  Lamerton,  "  your  class  is  doing 
nothing  but  play  and  disturb  mine." 

*'  I  am  on  the  stool  of  the  learner,"  sneered  the  girl. 

At  that  moment,  through  the  ceiling,  or  rather  boards  aboye, 
dropped  a  black-handled  kitchen  fork  within  a  hair's  breadth  of 
Arminell's  head.     She  drew  back,  startled. 

"What  is  it?  What  is  the  matter?"  exclaimed  Lady 
Lamerton.  "  Bun  up,  Polly  Woodley ! — no,  not  you  this  time ; 
you,  Fanny  White,  and  see  what  they  are  about  upstairs." 

."  Please,  my  Lady,"  said  Polly,  peering  into  the  higher  regions 
through  the  hole,  "  Bessie  haye  giyen  the  baby  the  kniyes  and 
forks  to  play  with,  'cause  you  won't  let  her  rock  the  cradle,  and 
to  keep  'un  from  crying.    He's  a  shoving  'em  through  the  floor." 

Then,  down  through  the  knot-hole  descended  a  shower  of 
comfits.  The  child  had  been  given  a  cornet  by  its  mother,  and 
had  eagerly  opened  it,  over  the  hole  where  it  had  poked  the  fork. 

The  school  floor  was  overspread  with  a  pink  and  white  hail- 
shower.  In  a  moment,  all  order  was  over.  The  classes  broke 
up  into  individual  units,  all  on  the  floor,  kicking,  scratching, 
elbowing,  grabbing  after  the  scattered  comfits,  thrusting  fingers 
into  eyes,  into  soapy^ water;  getting  them  trodden  on,  nipped 
between  slates,  a  wriggling,  contending,  greedy,  noisy  tangle  of 
small  humanity,  and  above  it  stood  my  lady  protesting,  and 
Captain  Tubb,  nibbling  the  ends  of  his  sandy  beard,  and  looking 
dazed ;  and  Arminell  Inglett  half  angry,  half  amused,  altogether 
contemptuous. 

"  There ! "  exclaimed  Lady  Lamerton,  "  the  bells  are  going  for 
divine  service.    In  places  at  once — Let  us  pray !  " 

Chapteb  II. 

A  FOLLOWER. 

The  church  bells  were  ringing,  the  Sunday-school  had  at  last  been 
reduced  to  order,  arranged  in  line,  and  wriggled,  sinuous,  worm- 
like along  the  road  and  up  the  avenue  to  the  church  porch.  Lady 
Lamerton,  brandishing  her  sunshade  as  a  field-marshal's  baton,  kept 
the  children  in  place,  and  directed  the  head  of  the  procession. 
But  with  what  heart-burnings,  what  envies,  what    excited 
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passions  did  that  train  sweep  on  its  way.  Some  of  the  children 
had  got  more  comfits  than  others,  and  despised  those  less  fayonred 
by  lucky  and  others  comfitless  enyied  the  more  successful.  Polly 
Woodley  had  secured  more  comfits  than  the  rest,  and  had  them 
screwed  in  the  corner  of  her  pocket-handkerchief,  and  she  thrust 
it  exultantly  under  the  eyes  of  Fanny  White,  who  had  come  off 
with  one  only. 

Some  sobbed  because  they  had  crumpled  their  gowns,  one  boy 
howled  because  in  stooping  he  had  ruptured  his  nether  garments, 
Joan  Ball  had  broken  the  feather  in  her  hat,  and  revenged  herself 
on  her  neighbour  by  a  stab  of  pin.  One  child  strewed  its  tongue 
with  comfits,  and  when  Lady  Lamerton  did  not  obserye,  exposed 
its  tongue  to  the  rest  of  the  children  to  excite  their  enyy. 
Another  was  engaged  in  wiping  out  of  its  eyes  the  soapy  water 
that  in  the  scuffle  had  been  squirted  into  them. 

Captain  Tubb  dropped  away  at  the  church  gates  to  shake  hands 
with,  and  talk  to  some  of  the  villagers,  the  inn-keeper  to  the 
Lamerton  Arms,  the  churchwarden,  the  guardian  of  the  poor,  and 
the  miller,  men  who  constituted  the  middle  crumb  of  the  parochial 
loaf. 

Lady  Lamerton  likewise  deserted  her  charges  at  the  porch, 
and  haying  consigned  them  to  the  clerk,  returned  on  her  course, 
entered  the  drive,  and  proceeded  to  meet  his  lordship,  that  they 
might  make  their  solemn  entrance  into  church  together,  Arminell 
had  disappeared. 

"  Where  is  the  girl  ?  "  asked  her  ladyship,  when  she  took  my 
lord's  arm. 

**  Haven't  seen  her,  my  dear." 

**  Beally,  Lamerton,"  said  my  lady,  *'  she  frightens  me.  She 
is  so  impulsive  and  self-willed.  She  flares  up  when  opposed,  and 
has  no  more  taste  for  Sunday-school  than  I  have  for  oysters.  I 
do  my  best  to  influence  her  for  good,  but  I  might  as  well  try  to 
influence  a  cocoa-nut.  By  the  way,  Lamerton,  you  really  must 
build  us  a  Sunday-school,  the  inconveniences  to  which  we  are 
subjected  are  intolerable." 

"  Have  you  seen  Legassick,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  I  believe  he  is  standing  by  the  church  steps." 

''I  must  speak  to  him  about  the  road,  it  has  been  stoned 
recently.  Monstrous!  It  should  have  been  metalled  in  the 
winter,  then  the  stones  would  have  worked  in,  now  they  will  be 
loose  all  the  summer  to  throw  down  the  horses." 

"  And  you  will  build  us  a  Sunday-school  ?  " 

"I  will  see  about  it.  Won't  the  keeper's  lodge  do?  The 
woman  does  not  wash  downstairs  on  a  Sunday." 
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*'  I  wish  you  kept  school  there  one  Sabbath  day.  Yon  would 
disooyer  how  great  are  the  discomfort&  Now  we  are  at  the 
church  gates  and  must  compose  our  minds." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear.  The  lord-lieutenant  is  going  to  make 
Gammon  sheriflF." 

"Why  Gammon?" 

"Because  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  honour.  The  old 
squirearchy  can't  bear  the  expense." 

"  Hush,  we  are  close  to  the  church,  and  must  withdraw  our 
minds  from  the  world." 

"  So  I  will,  dear.     Eggin's  pigs  haye  been  in  the  garden  again." 

"  There'll  be  the  exhortation  to-day,  Lamerton,  and  you  must 
stand  up  for  it.     Next  Sunday  is  Sacrament  Sunday." 

"  To  be  sure.  I'll  haye  a  lower  line  of  wire  round  the  fences. 
Those  pigs  go  where  a  hare  will  run." 

"  Haye  you  brought  your  hymnal  with  you  ?  " 

Lord  Lamerton  fumbled  in  his  pocket,  and  produced  his  yellow 
silk  kerchief  and  a  book  together. 

"  That,"  said  his  wife,  "  is  no  good ;  it  is  the  old  edition." 

''  It  doesn't  matter.  I  will  open  the  book,  and  no  one  will  be 
the  wiser." 

"  But  you  will  be  thinking  during  the  hymn  of  Eggin's  pigs 
and  Gammon's  sheriffalty." 

"  I'll  do  better  next  Sunday.  The  gardener  tells  me  they  haye 
turned  up  your  single  dahlias." 

"Hush!  we  are  in  church.  Arminell  is  not  in  the  pew. 
Where  can  she  be  ?  " 

Arminell  was  not  in  church.  She  was,  in  fact,  walking  away 
from  it,  and  by  the  time  her  father  had  entered  his  pew  and 
looked  into  his  hat,  had  put  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  between 
herself  and  the  sacred  building.  A  sudden  fit  of  disgust  at  the 
routine  of  Sunday  duties  had  come  oyer  her,  and  she  resolyed  to 
absent  herself  that  morning  from  church,  and  pay  a  yisit  to  a 
deserted  lime-quarry,  where  she  could  spend  an  hour  alone,  and 
her  moral  and  religious  sense,  as  she  put  it,  could  recoyer  tone 
after  the  ordeal  of  Sunday-school. 

"  What  can  induce  my  lady  to  take  a  class  eyery  Sunday  ? " 
questioned  Arminell  in  her  thought.  "  It  does  no  good  to  the 
children,  and  it  maddens  the  teachers.  But,  oh !  what  a  woman 
mamma  is !  Proyidence  must  haye  been  hard  up  for  ideas  when 
it  produced  my  lady.    How  tiresome  !  " 

These  last  words  were  addressed  to  a  bramble  that  had  caught 
in  her  skirt.  She  shook  her  gown  impatiently  and  walked  on. 
The  bramble  still  adhered  and  dragged. 
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"  What  a  nnisance/'  said  Arminell,  and  she  whisked  her  skirt 
round  and  endeayonred  to  pick  off  the  brier^  but  ineffectually. 

^'  Let  me  assist  yon,"  said  a  yoice ;  and  in  a  moment  a  young 
man  leaped  the  park  wall,  stepped  on  the  end  of  the  bramble,  and 
said,  "  Now,  if  you  please,  walk  on,  Miss  Inglett." 

Arminell  took  a  few  steps  and  was  free.  She  turned,  and  with 
a  slight  bow  said,  "  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Saltren."  Then,  with  a 
smile,  '*  I  wish  I  could  get  rid  of  all  tribulations  as  easily." 

"  And  find  them  whilst  they  cling  as  light.  You  are  perhaps 
not  aware  that  '  tribulation  *  deriyes  from  the  Latin  tribvlvs,  a 
bramble."  * 

"  So  well  aware  was  I  that  I  perpetrated  the  joke  which  you 
have  spoiled  by  threshing  it.  Why  are  you  not  at  church,  Mr. 
Saltren,  listening  for  the  rector's  pronunciation  of  the  Greek 
names  of  St.  Paul's  acquaintances,  in  the  hopes  of  detecting  a 
false  quantity  among  them." 

^'  Because  Giles  has  a  cold,  and  I  stay  at  my  lady's  desire  to 
read  the  psalms  and  lessons  to  him." 

**  I  wonder  whether  schooling  Giles  is  as  intolerable  as  taking 
Sunday  class ;  if  it  be,  you  have  my  grateful  sympathy." 

''Your  sympathy.  Miss  Inglett,  will  relieve  me  of  many  a 
tribulus  which  adheres  to  my  robe." 

"  Is  Giles  a  stupid  boy  and  troublesome  pupil  ?  " 

"Not  at  all.  My  troubles  are  not  connected  with  my  little 
pupil." 

'^  Glass-taking  in  that  Sunday-school  is  a  sort  of  mental 
garrotting,"  said  Arminell.  "  I  wonder  whether  a  teacher  always 
feels  as  if  his  brains  were  being  measured  for  a  hat  when  he  is 
giving  instruction." 

"  Only  when  there  is  non-receptivity  in  the  minds  of  those  he 
teaches,  or  tries  to  teach.  May  I  ask  if  you  are  not  going  to 
church,  Miss  Inglett." 

*'  I  have  done  the  civil  by  attending  the  Sunday-school,  and  the 
articles  disapprove  of  works  of  supererogation.  I  am  going  to 
worship  under  the  fresh  green  leaves,  and  to  listen  to  the  choir  of 
the  birds — blackbird,  thrush,  and  ouzel.  I  am  too  ruffled  in 
temper  to  sit  still  in  church  and  listen  to  the  same  common- 
places in  the  same  see-saw  voice  from  the  pulpit.  Do  you  know 
what  it  is  to  be  restless,  Mr.  Saltren,  and  not  know  what  makes 
you  ill  at  ease?  To  desire  greatly  something,  and  not  know 
what  you  long  after  ?  " 

The  young  man  was  walking  beside  her,  a  little  in  the  rear, 
respectfully,  not  full  abreast.     He  was  a  pale  man  with  an  oval 
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face,   dark    eyes  and   long  dark   lashes,  and    a    slight  downy 
moustache. 

"  I  can  in  no  way  conceive  that  anything  can  be  lacking  to 
Miss  iDglett,"  he  said.  "  She  has  everything  to  make  life  happy, 
an  ideally  perfect  lot,  absolutely  deficient  in  every  element  that 
can  jar  with  and  disturb  tranquillity  and  happiness." 

'*  You  judge  only  by  exterior  circumstances.  You  might  say 
the  same  of  the  bird  in  the  egg — it  fits  it  as  a  glove,  it  is  walled 
round  by  a  shell  against  danger,  it  is  warmed  by  the  breast  of  the 
parent,  why  should  it  be  impatient  of  its  coiled  up,  comatose 
condition?  Simply  because  that  condition  is  coiled  up  and 
comatose.  Why  should  the  young  sponge  ever  detach  itself  from 
the  rock  on  which  it  first  developed  by  the  side  of  the  great 
absorbent  old  sponge  ?  It  gets  enough '  to  eat,  it  is  securely 
attached  by  its  foot  to  the  rock ;  it  is  in  the  oceanic  level  that 
suits  its  existence.  Why  should  it  let  go  all  at  once  and  float 
away,  rise  to  the  surface  and  cling  elsewhere  ?  Because  of  the 
monotony  of  its  life  of  absorption  and  contraction,  and  of  its 
sedentary  habits.  But,  there, — enough  about  myself;  I  did  not 
intend  to  speak  of  myself.  You  have  brambles  clinging  to  you. 
Show  me  them,  that  I  may  put  my  foot  on  them  and  free  you." 

"  You  know,  Miss  Inglett,  who  I  am — the  son  of  the  captain  of 
the  manganese  mine,  and  that  his  wife  is  an  old  lady's  maid  from 
the  park.  You  know  that  I  was  a  clever  boy,  and  that  his 
lordship  most  generously  interested  himself  in  me,  and  when  it 
was  thought  I  was  consumptive,  sent  me  for  a  couple  of  winters 
to  Mentone.  You  know  that  he  provided  for  my  schooling,  and 
sent  me  to  the  University,  and  then  most  kindly  took  me  into 
Orleigh  as  tutor  to  your  half-brother  (Jiles,  till  I  can  resolve  to 
enter  the  church,  when,  no  doubt,  he  will  some  day  give  me  a 
living.  All  that  you  know.  Do  not  suppose  I  am  insensible  to 
his  lordship's  kindness,  when  I  say  that  all  this  goodness  shown 
me  has  sown  my  soul  full  of  brambles,  and  made  me  the  most 
miserable  of  men." 

"  But  how  so  ? "  Miss  Inglett  looked  at  him  with  unfeigned 
surprise.  "  As  you  said  to  me,  so  say  I  to  you,  and  excuse  the 
freedom.  Mr.  Saltren  has  everything  to  make  life  happy, 
education,  comfortable  quarters,  kind  friends,  an  assured  future, 
an  ideally  perfect  lot,  absolutely  deficient  in  disturbing  elements. 

"  Now  you  judge  by  the  outside.  I  admit  to  the  full  that  Lord 
Lamerton  has  done  everything  he  could  think  of  to  do  me  good,  but 
can  one  man  calculate  what  will  suit  another  ?  Will  a  bog  plant 
thrive  in  loam,  or  a  heath  in  clay  ?  " 
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"  You  do  not  think  that  what  has  been  done  for  you  is  well 
done?" 

"  I  am  not  inclined  for  the  Church,  I  haye  a  positive  distaste  for 
the  ministry,  and  yet  Lord  Lamerton  is  bent  on  my  being  a  parson. 
If  I  do  not  become  one,  what  am  I  to  be  ?  I  cannot  go  back  to 
the  life  whence  I  have  been  taken ;  I  cannot  endure  to  be  with 
those  who  hold  their  kniyes  by  the  middle  when  eating,  and  drink 
their  tea  out  of  their  saucers,  and  take  their  meals  in  their  shirt 
sleeyes.  Bemember  I  haye  been  translated  from  the  society  to 
which  by  birth  I  belong,  to  another  as  different  from  it  as  is  that 
of  Brahmins  from  Esquimaux,  I  cannot  accommodate  myself  again 
to  what  was  once  my  native  element.  Baron  Munchausen,  in  one 
of  his  voyages,  landed  on  an  island  mad^  of  cream  cheese,  and 
only  discovered  it  by  the  fainting  of  a  sailor  who  had  a  natural 
antipathy  to  cream  cheese.  I  have  come  ashore  on  a  island  the 
substance  of  which  is  altogether  different  from  the  soil  where  I 
was  born.  I  cannot  say  I  have  an  ineradicable  distaste  for  it,  but 
that  at  first  I  found  a  difficulty  in  walking  on  it.  The  specific 
gravity  of  cream  cheese  is  other  than  that  of  clay.  Now  that  I 
have  acquired  the  light  and  trippant  tread  that  suits,  if  I  return 
to  my  native  land,  my  paces  will  be  criticised,  and  regarded  as 
affected,  and  myself  as  supercilious,  for  not  at  once  plodding  from 
my  shoulders  like  a  ploughboy  in  marl.  How  was  it  with  poor 
Persephone  who  ^pent  half  her  time  in  the  realm  of  darkness  and 
half  in  that  of  light  ?  She  carried  to  the  world  of  light  her 
groping  tentative  walk,  and  was  laughed  at,  and  when  in  Hades, 
she  trod  boldly  as  if  in  day  and  got  bruises  and  bloody  noses. 
Even  now  I  am  in  a  state  of  oscillation  between  the  two 
spheres,  and  am  at  home  in  neither,  miserable  in  both.  When  I 
am  in  the  cream-cheese  island  I  never  feel  that  I  can  walk  with 
the  buoyancy  of  one  bom  on  cream-cheese.  I  can  never  quite 
overcome  the  sense  of  inhaling  an  atmosphere  of  cheese,  never 
quite  find  the  buttermilk  squeezed  out  of  it  taste  like  aniseed 
water." 

Arminell  could  not  refrain  from  a  laugh.  "  Beally,  Mr.  Saltren, 
you  are  not  complimentary  to  our  island." 

'^  Call  it  the  Isle  of  Bahat  la  Eoum,  Turkish  Delight,  or  Guava 
Jelly — ^anything  luscious.  One  who  has  eaten  salt  pork  and 
supped  vinegar  cannot  at  once  tutor  his  palate  to  everything 
saccharine  to  a  syrup." 

"  But  what  really  troubles  you  in  the  Isle  of  Guava  ?  " 

''  I  am  not  a  native  but  a  stranger.  Your  tongue  is  by  me 
acquired.  There  are  even  tones  and  inflexions  of  voice  in  you  I 
cannot  attain  because  my  vocal  organs  got  set  in  another  world.    A 
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man  like  myself  taken  up  and  carried  into  a  different  sphere  by 
another  hand  is  inevitably  so  self-conscious  that  his  self-conscions- 
ness  is  a  perpetual  torment  to  him.  According  to  the  apocryphal 
tale,  an  angel  caught  Habakkuk  by  the  hair  and  carried  him  with 
a  mess  of  pottage  in  his  hands  through  the  air,  and  deposited  him 
in  Daniel's  den  of  lions.  Your  father  has  been  my  angel,  who 
has  taken  me  up  and  transported  me,  and  now  I  am  in  a  den  of 
lordly  beasts  who  stalk  round  me  and  wonder  how  I  came  among 
them,  and  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  bowl  I  carry  in  my  shaking 
hands." 

"  And  you  want  to  escape  from  us  lions  ?  " 

^'Pardon  me — ^I  am  equally  ill  at  ease  elsewhere,  I  have 
associated  with  lions  till  I  can  only  growl." 

"  And  lash  yourself  raw,"  laughed  Arminell,  "  you  know  a  lion 
has  a  nail  at  the  end  of  his  tail,  wherewith  he  goads  himself." 

"I  can  torture  myself— that  is  true,"  said  Saltren  in  a  dis- 
quieted tone.  "  My  lord  will  give  me  a  living  and  provide  for 
me  if  I  will  enter  the  Church,  but  that  is  precisely  an  atmosphere 
I  do  not  relish — and  what  am  I  to  do  ?  I  cannot  dig,  to  beg  I 
am  ashamed." 

"  Mr.  Saltren,  you  are  not  at  ease  in  the  lions'  den,  but  suppose 
you  were  io  crawl  out  and  get  into  the  fields." 

"  I  should  lose  my  way,  having  been  carried  by  the  angel  out 
of  my  own  country.  Tou  see  the  wretchedness  of  my  position,  I 
am  uncomfortably  wherever  I  am.  In  my  present  situation  I 
imagine  slights.  Anecdotes  told  at  table  make  me  wince,  jokes 
fret  me.  Conversation  on  certain  subjects  halts  because  I  am 
present.  Yet  I  cannot  revert  to  my  native  condition ;  that  would 
be  deterioration,  now  I  have  acquired  polish,  and  have  pro- 


"  I  should  not  have  supposed,  Mr.  Saltren,  that  you  were  so  full 
of  trouble." 

"  No — ^looking  on  a  rose-pip,  all  smoothness,  you  do  not  reckon 
on  its  being  full  of  choke  within.  And  now — Miss  Inglett,  you 
see  at  once  an  instance  of  my  lack  of  tact  and  knowledge.  I  am 
in  doubt  whether  I  have  done  well  to  pour  out  my  pottle  of 
troubles  in  your  ear,  or  whether  I  have  behaved  like  a  booby." 

"  I  invited  you  to  it." 

''  Precisely,  but  in  the  language  of  the  Isle  of  Guava,  words 
do  not  mean  what  they  are  supposed  to  mean  in  the  Land  of 
Bacon.  I  may  have  transgressed  those  invisible  bounds  which 
you  recognise  by  an  instinct  of  which  I  am  deficient.  There  are 
societies  which  have  laws  and  signs  of  fellowship  known  only  to 
the  initiated.    You  belong  to  one,  the  great  Freemasonry  of 
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Aristocratic  Culture.  You  all  know  t)ne  another  in  it,  how — is 
inconceiyable  to  me^  though  I  watch  and  puzzle  to  find  the 
symbol,  and  your  laws,  unwritten,  I  can  only  guess  at,  but  you 
all  know  them,  suck  them  in  with  mother's  milk.  I  have  been 
brought  up  among  you,  but  I  haye  only  an  idea  of  your  laws,  and 
as  for  your  shibboleth — it  escapes  me  altogether.  And  now — ^I  do 
not  know  whether  I  haye  acted  rightly  or  wrongly  in  telling  you 
how  I  am  situated.  I  am  in  terror  lest  in  taking  you  at  your 
word  I  may  not  haye  grossly  offended  you,  and  lest  you  be  now 
saying  in  your  heart.  What  an  unlicked  cub  this  is !  how  ignorant 
of  tact,  how  lacking  in  good  breeding !  He  should  haye  passed 
off  my  inyitation  with  a  joke  about  brambles.  He  bores  me,  he  is 
insufferable." 

"  I  assure  you — Mr.  Saltren " 

"  Excuse  my  interrupting  you.  It  may,  or  may  not  be  so.  I 
dare  say  I  am  hypersensitiye,  oyer-suspicious." 

''And  now,  Mr.  Saltren,  I  think  Giles  is  waiting  for  his  psalms 
and  lessons." 

"  Tou  mean — I  haye  offended  you." 

"  Not  at  all.  I  am  sorry  for  you,  but  I  think  you  are — excuse 
the  word — ^morbidly  sensitiye." 

"  You  cannot  understand  me  because  you  haye  neyer  been  in 
my  land.  Baron  Munchausen  says  that  in  the  moon  the  aristo- 
crats when  they  want  to  know  about  the  people  send  their  heads 
among  them,  but  their  trunks  and  hearts  remain  at  home.  The 
heads  go  eyerywhere  and  return  with  a  report  of  the  wants, 
thoughts  and  doings  of  the  common  people.  You  are  the  same. 
You  send  your  heads  to  yisit  us,  to  enquire  about  us,  to  peep  at 
our  ways,  and  search  out  our  goings,  but  you  do  not  understand 
us,  because  you  haye  not  been  heart  and  body  down  to  finger-ends 
and  toes  among  us,  and  of  us — you  cannot  enter  into  our 
necessities  and  prejudices  and  gropings.  But  I  see,  I  bore  you. 
In  the  tongue  of  the  Isle  of  Guaya  you  say  to  me,  Giles  wants  his 
psalms  and  lessons.  Which  being  interpreted  means.  This  man  is 
a  bramble  sticking  to  my  skirts,  following,  impeding  my  moye- 
ments,  a  drag,  a  nuisance.  I  must  get  rid  of  him.  I  wish  you  a 
good  morning,  Miss  Inglett;  and  holy  thoughts  under  the 
greenwood  tree ! " 
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Chaptbb  III. 


IN  THE  OWL'S  NK8T. 


Abminell  Inglett  made  the  best  of  her  way  to  the  old  quarry. 
She  was  impatient  to  be  alone,  to  enjoy  the  beantifal  weather, 
the  spring  sights  and  sounds,  to  recoyer  the  elasticity  of  spirit  of 
which  she  had  been  robbed  by  Snnday-school. 

But  would  she  recoyer  that  elasticity  after  her  conyersation 
with  the  young  tutor?  What  he  had  said  was  true.  He  was  a 
yillage  lad  of  humble  antecedents  who  had  been  taken  up  by  her 
father  because  he  was  intelligent  and  pleasing,  and  commended 
by  the  schoolmaster,  and  delicate.  Lord  and  Lady  Lamerton 
were  eyer  ready  to  do  a  kindness  to  a  tenant  or  inhabitant  of 
Orleigh.  When  any  of  the  latter  were  sick,  they  received  jellies 
and  soups  and  the  best  port  wine  from  the  park ;  and  a  descrying 
child  in  school  received  recognition,  and  a  steady  youth  was  sure 
of  a  helping  hand  into  a  good  situation. 

More  than  ordinary  favour  had  been  shown  to  this  young  man, 
son  of  Stephen  Saltren,  captain  of  the  manganese  mine.  He  had 
been  lifted  out  of  the  station  in  which  he  had  been  bom,  and  was 
promoted  to  be  the  instructor  of  Giles.  Arminell  had  always 
tl^ought  her  father's  conduct  towards  him  extraordinarily  kind, 
and  now  her  eyes  were  open  to  see  that  it  had  been  a  cruel  kind- 
ness, filling  the  young  man's  heart  with  a  bitterness  that  contended 
with  his  gratitude. 

It  would  have  been  more  judicious  perhaps  had  Lord  Lamerton 
sent  young  Jingles  elsewhere. 

Jingles,  it  must  be  explained,  was  not  the  tutor's  Christian 
name.  He  had  been  baptised  out  of  compliment  to  his  lordship, 
Giles  Inglett,  and  Giles  Inglett  Saltren  was  his  complete  name. 
But  in  the  national  school  his  double  Christian  name  had  been 
condensed,  not  without  a  flavour  of  spite,  into  Jingles,  and  at 
Orleigh  he  would  never  be  known  by  any  other. 

The  old  lime-quarry  lay  a  mile  from  the  park.  It  was  a 
picturesque  spot,  and  would  have  been  perfectly  beautiful  but  for 
the  heaps  of  rubbish  thrown  out  of  it  which  took  years  to  decay, 
and  which  till  decayed  were  unsightly.  The  process  had,  how- 
ever, begun.  Indeed,  as  the  quarry  had  been  worked  for  a  century 
prior  to  its  abandonment,  a  good  deal  of  the  ^'  ramp,"  as  such 
rubbish  heaps  are  locally  called,  was  covered  with  grass  and  pines. 

Lord  Lamerton  had  done  his  best  to  disguise  the  nakedness  by 
plantations  of  larch  and  Scotch  spruce,  which  took  readily  to  the 
loose  soil,  the  creeping  roots  grasped  the  nodes  of  stone  and 
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crnshed  them  as  in  a  vice,  then  sncked  out  of  them  the  nutriment 
desired;  the  wild  strawberry  rioted  oyer  the  banks,  and  the 
blackberry  brambles  dropped  their  trailers  oyer  the  slopes,  laden 
in  autumn  with  luscious  fruit,  and  later,  when  flowers  are  scarce, 
with  frost-touched  leaves,  carmine,  primrose,  amber  and  purple. 

At  the  back  of  the  quarry  was  an  old  wood,  sloping  to  the 
south  and  breaking  off  sharply  at  the  precipice  where  the  lime- 
rock  had  been  cut  away ;  this  was  a  wood  of  oaks  with  an  xmder- 
growth  of  bracken  and  male  fern,  and  huge  hollies.  Here  and 
there  large  yenerable  Scotch  pines  rose  above  the  rounded  surface 
of  the  oak  tops,  in  some  places  singly,  elsewhere  in  dark  clumps. 
The  rock  of  the  hill  was  slaty.  The  strata  ran  down  and  made 
a  dip  and  came  to  the  surface  again,  and  in  the  lap  lay  the  lime- 
stone. When  the  quarry-men  had  deserted  the  old  workings, 
water  came  in  and  partly  filled  it,  to  a  depth  of  forty  feet,  with 
crystalline  bottle-green  water.  Lord  Lamerton  had  put  in  trput, 
and  the  fish  grew  there  to  a  great  size,  but  were  too  wary  to  be 
caught.  The  side  of  the  quarry  to  the  south  shelved  rapidly  into 
the  water,  and  the  fisherman  standing  on  the  slope  with  his  rod 
was  visible  to  the  trout.  They  were  too  cautious  to  approach, 
and  too  well  fed  with  the  midges  that  hovered  over  the  water  to 
care  to  bite. 

The  north  face  of  the  quarry — that  is  the  face  that  looked  to 
the  sun — was  quite  precipitous ;  it  rose  to  the  same  height  above 
the  water  that  it  descended  beneath  it.  Over  the  edge  hung 
bushes  of  may  that  wreathed  the  grey  rocks  in  spring  with  snow 
as  of  the  past  winter,  and  in  winter  with  scarlet  berries  reminis- 
cences of  the  fire  of  lost  summer.  Where  the  may-bushes  did 
not  monopolise  the  top,  there  the  heath  and  heather  hung  their 
wiry  branches  and  grew  to  brakes,  and  the  whortleberry — the 
vaccinium — formed  a  fringe  of  glossy  leafage  in  June  and  July  rich 
with  purple  berries,  and  in  autumn  dotted  with  fantastic  scarlet, 
where  a  capricious  leaf  had  caught  a  touch  of  frost  that  had 
spared  its  fellows. 

Down  a  rocky  cranny  fell  a  dribbling  stream,  the  drainage  of 
the  wood  above ;  in  summer  it  was  but  a  distillation,  sufficient  to 
moisten  the  beds  of  moss  and  fern  that  rankly  grew  on  the  ledges 
beneath  it,  and  in  winter  never  attaining  sufficient  volume  to 
dislodge  the  vegetation  it  nourished. 

To  the  ledges  thus  moistened  choice  ferns  had  retreated  as  to 
cities  of  refuge  from  the  rapacity  of  collectors,  who  rive  away 
these  delicate  creatures  regardless  what  damage  is  done  them> 
indifferent  whether  they  kill  in  the  process,  considering  only  the 
packing  of  them  off  in  hampers  for  sale  or  barter,  and  in  many 
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places  ezterminatisg  the  rarest  and  most  graceful  ferns ;  but  here, 
with  a  gulf  of  deep  water  between  themselyes  and  their  pursuers, 
the  parsley  and  maiden-hair  ferns  throve  and  tossed  their  fronds  in 
security  and  insolence. 

It  was  marvellous  to  see  how  plants  luxuriated  in  this  old 
abandoned  quarry,  how  they  seized  on  it,  as  squatters  on  no-man's 
land,  and  multiplied  and  grew  wanton  and  reyelled  there.  How 
the  hart's  tongue  grew  to  enormous  size,  and  remained,  unbrowned 
by  frost  throughout  the  winter ;  how  the  crane's  bill  bloomed  to 
Christmas^  and  scented  the  air  around,  and  the  strawberry  fruited 
out  of  season  and  reason. 

By  what  fatality  did  the  butterflies  come  there  in  such  numbers  ? 
Was  it  that  they  delighted  in  dancing  oyer  the  placid  mirror 
admiring  themselves  therein  ?  After  a  few  gyrations  they  in- 
evitably dipped  their  wings  and  were  lost ;  perhaps  they  mistook 
their  gay  colours  reflected  for  inviting  flowers,  or  perhaps,  like 
Narcissus,  they  fell  in  love  with  their  own  likenesses,  and,  stooping 
to  kiss,  were  caught. 

In  summer,  butterflies  were  always  to  be  found  hovering  over 
or  floating  on  the  surface,  but  they  hovered  or  floated  only  for  a 
while,  presently  a  ring  was  formed  in  the  glassy  surface,  a  ring 
that  widened  and  multiplied  itself— the  butterfly  was  gone,  and 
a  trout  the  better  for  it. 

About  six  feet  of  soil,  in  some  places  more,  in  others  less,  ap- 
peared in  sections  above  the  quarry  edge,  that  is  above  the  rock ; 
but  it  was  quite  possible  to  trace  the  primitive  surface  of  the  pre- 
historic earth,  much  indented ;  but  these  indentations  had  been 
filled  up  by  accumulations  of  humus,  so  that  the  upper  turf  was 
almost  of  a  level. 

Where  rock  ended  and  soil  began,  the  jackdaws  had  worked 
for  themselves  caves  and  galleries  in  which  they  lived  a  communal 
life,  and  multiplied  prodigiously.  A  pair  of  hawks  bred  there  as 
well,  spared  by  express  order  of  Lord  Lamerton,  but  viewed  with 
bitter  animosity  by  the  keepers ;  also  a  colony  of  white  owls,  all 
on  tolerable  terms,  keeping  their  distances,  avoiding  social  inter- 
course, very  much  like  the  classes  among  mankind.  These  owls 
also  would  have  perished,  nailed  to  the  stable  doors  or  the  keeper's 
wall,  had  not  his  lordship  extended  protection  to  them  also. 
The  kingfishers  in  the  Ore  were  becoming  fewer,  the  keepers 
waged  war  on  them  also,  because  they  interfered  with  the  fish. 
Lord  Lamerton  did  not  know  this,  or  he  would  have  held  his 
protecting  hand  over  their  amethystine  heads. 

The  cliff  was  ribbed  horizontally,  the  harder  bands  of  stratifica- 
tion standing  forth  as  shelves  on  which  lodged  the  crumbling  of 
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the  more  friable  beds,  and  the  leaves  that  sailed  down  from  the 
autumn  trees  above.  On  these  ledges  a  few  bashes  and  a  stunted 
Scotch  pine  grew.  The  latter  grappled  with  the  rock,  holding  to 
it  with  its  red-brown  roots  like  the  legs  of  a  gigantic  spider. 

At  the  west  end,  on  a  level  with  the  topmost  shelf  of  rock,  just 
beneath  where  the  earth  buried  the  surface  of  rock,  was  a  cave 
artificially  constructed,  at  the  time  when  the  lime  was  worked,  as 
a  refuge  for  th^  miners  when  blasting. 

Formerly  a  path  had  existed  leading  to  this  cave,  but  now  the 
path  was  gone— scarce  a  trace  survived.  The  owls,  calculating  on 
the  inaccessibility  of  the  grot  to  man,  had  taken  possession  of  it, 
and  bred  there. 

''I  am  glad  I  came  here,"  said  Arminell.  ''In  this  lovely, 
lonely  spot  one  can  worship  Gt)d  better  than  in  a  stuffy  church, 
pervaded  with  the  smell  of  yellow-soap,  of  clean  linen,  and  the 
bergamot  of  oiled  heads,  and  the  peppermint  the  clerk  sucks.  Here 
one  has  the  air  full  of  the  incense  of  the  woods,  the  pines 
exuding  resin  in  the  sun,  the  oak-leaves  enhaling  their  aroma, 
and  the  ferns,  fragrant  with  a  sea-like  stimulating  odour.  I  am 
weary  of  that  hum-drum  which  constitutes  to  mamma  the  law 
and  aim  of  life.  We  may  be  all — as  Jingles  says — steeped  in 
syrup,  but  it  is  the  syrup  of  humdrum  that  crystallizes  about  us 
after  having  extracted  from  us  and  dismissed  all  individual  flavour, 
like  the  candied  fruit  in  a  box,  where  currants,  greengage, 
apricot,  pear — all  taste  alike.  We  are  so  saturated  with  the  same 
syrup  that  we  all  lead  the  same  saccharine  existences,  have  the 
same  sweet  thoughts,  utter  the  same  sugary  words,  and  have  not 
an  individualizing  smack  and  aroma  among  us.  Mamma  is  the  very 
incarnation  of  routine.  She  talks  to  her  guests  on  what  she 
thinks  will  interest  them,  got  up  for  the  occasion  out  of  maga- 
zines and  reviews.  Those  magazines  save  her  and  the  like  of  her 
a  world  of  trouble.  The  aristocrats  of  the  moon,  according  to 
Jingles,  sent  their  heads  forth  in  pursuit  of  knowledge ;  we  have 
other  peculiar  heads  sent  to  us  stuffed  with  the  forced  meat  of 
knowledge,  and  wrapped  in  the  covers  of  magazines.  So  much 
for  my  mother.  As  for  my  father,  he  neither  takes  in  nor  gives 
vent  to  ideas.  He  presents  prizes  at  schools,  opens  institutes, 
attends  committees,  sits  on  boards,  presides  at  banquets ;  occa- 
sionally votes,  but  never  speaks  in  the  House ;  his  whole  circle  of 
interests  is  made  up  of  highways,  asylums  and  county  bridges.  In 
olden  times,  witches  drew  circles  and  set  about  them  skulls  and 
daggers,  toads,  and  braziers,  and  vrithin  these  circles  wrought 
necromancy.  My  father's  circle  is  that  of  humdrum,  set  round 
with  county  and  parochial  institutions,  with  the  sanitary  arrange- 
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meiits  carefully  considered,  and  without  this  magic  circle  he 
works — nothing." 

She  was  standing  at  the  west  end  of  the  quarry,  looking  along 
the  edge  of  the  precipice,  on  her  left. 

"  I  wonder,"  she  mused,  "  whether  it  would  be  feasible  to  reach 
the  owls." 

Filled  with  this  new  ambition,  she  thought  no  more  of  the 
shortcomings  of  her  father  and  step-mother. 

"  It  would  be  possible,  by  keeping  a  cool  head,"  she  said. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  what  an  owl's  nest  is  like,  and  in  that 
cave  I  can  pay  my  Sunday  devotions." 

The  shelf  was  not  broad  enough  to  allow  of  any  one  walking  on  ^ 
it  unsupported,  even  with  a  cool  head. 

In  places,  indeed,  it  broadened,  and  there  lay  a  cushion  of 
grass,  but  immediately  it  narrowed  to  a  mere  indication.  The 
distance  was  not  great,  from  whence  Arminell  stood,  to  the  cave, 
some  twenty-five  feet,  and  a  slip  would  entail  a  fall  into  the  water 
beneath. 

As  the  girl  stood  considering  the  possibilities  and  the  difficulties, 
she  noticed  that  streamers  of  ivy  hung  over  the  edge  from  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  She  could  not  reach  these,  however,  from 
where  she  stood.  Were  she  to  lay  hold  of  them,  she  might  be 
able  to  sustain  herself  whilst  stepping  along  the  ledge,  just  as  if 
she  were  supported  by  a  pendent  rope. 

**  I  believe  it  is  contrivable,"  she  said,  "  I  see  where  the  ivy 
springs  at  the  root  of  an  elder  tree.  I  can  find  or  cut  a  crooked 
stick,  and  thus  draw  the  strands  to  me.  How  angry  and 
indignant  mamma  would  be,  were  she  to  see  what  I  am  about." 

She  speedily  discovered  a  suitable  stick,  and  with  its  assistance 
droT^  the  pendent  branches  towards  her.  Then,  laying  hold  of 
them,  she  essayed  an  advance  on  the  shelf.  The  ivy-ropes  were 
tough,  and  tenacious  in  their  rooting  into  the  ground.  She 
dragged  at  them,  jerked  them,  and  they  did  not  yield.  She 
grasped  them  in  her  left  hand,  and  cautiously  stepped  forward. 

At  first  she  had  a  ledge  of  four  inches  in  width  to  rest  her  feet 
on,  but  the  rock,  though  narrow  was  solid,  and  by  leaning  her 
weight  well  on  the  ivy,  and  advancing  on  the  tips  of  her  feet,  she 
succeeded,  not  without  a  flutter  of  heart,  in  passing  to  a  broad  patch 
of  turf,  where  she  was  comparatively  safe,  and  where,  still 
clinging  to  the  ivy,  she  drew  a  long  breath. 

The  water,*looked  down  on  from  above,  immediately  beneath 
her  was  blue ;  only  in  the  shadows,  where  it  did  not  reflect  the 
light,  was  it  bottle-green. 

There  was  not  a  ripple  on  it.    She  had  not  dislodged  a  stone. 
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She  turned  her  eyes  up  the  bank.  She  had  no  fear  of  the  ropes 
failing  her ;  they  would  not  be  sawn  through,  because  they  swung 
over  friable  earth,  not  jagged  rock. 

^'  Allons,  avan^ons,"  said  Arminell,  with  a  laugh.  She  was  excited, 
pleased  with  herself — she  had  broken  out  of  the  circle  of  humdrum. 

The  ledge  was  wide,  where  she  stood,  and  she  held  to  the 
rope  to  keep  her  from  giddiness,  rather  than  to  sustain  her  weight. 

After  a  few  further  steps,  she  paused.  The  shelf  failed 
altogether  for  three  feet,  but  beyond  the  gap  was  a  terrace  matted 
with  cistus  and  ablaze  with  flower.  Arminell's  first  impulse  was 
to  abandon  her  enterprise  as  hazardous  beyond  reason,  but  her 
second  was  to  dare  the  further  danger,  and  make  a  spring  to  the 
firm  ground. 

"This  is  the  difference  between  me  and  my  lady,"  said 
ArminelL  "She — and  my  lord  likewise — ^will  not  risk  a  leap 
— moral,  social,  or  religious." 

Then  with  a  rush  of  impetuosity  and  impatience,  she 
swung  herself  across  the  gap,  and  landed  safely  on  the  bed  of 
cistus. 

"  Would  Giles  ever  be  permitted  the  unconventional  ?  "  asked 
Arminell.     "  What  a  petit-maitre  he  will  turn  out." 

The  Hon.  Giles  Inglett,  her  half-brother,  aged  ten,  was,  as 
already  said,  the  only  son  of  Lord  Lamerton  and  heir-apparent  to 
the  barony. 

From  the  cistus  patch  she  crept,  still  clinging  to  the  ivy,  along 
the  ledge  that  now  bore  indications  of  the  path  once  formed  on 
it,  and  presently,  with  a  sense  of  defiance  of  danger,  allowed  her- 
self to  look  down  into  the  still  water. 

"  After  all,  if  I  did  go  down,  it  would  not  be  very  dreadful — ^it 
is  a  reversed  heaven.  I  would  spoil  my  gown,  but  what  of  that  ? 
I  have  my  allowance,  and  can  spoil  as  many  gowns  as  I  choose 
within  my  margin.  I  wonder — would  a  fall  from  my  social 
terrace  be  as  easy  as  one  from  this— and  lead  to  such  trifling  and 
reparable  consequences  ?  " 

Then  she  reached  the  platform  of  the  cave,  let  go  the  ivy- 
streamers,  and  entered  the  grotto. 

The  entrance  was  just  high  enough  for  Arminell  to  pass  in 
without  stooping.  The  depth  of  the  cave  was  not  great,  ten  feet. 
The  sun  shone  in,  making  the  nook  cheerful  and  warm.  Again 
Arminell  looked  down  at  the  pond. 

"  How  different  the  water  seems  according  to  the  position  from 
which  we  look  at  it.  Seen  from  one  point  it  blazes  with  reflected 
light,  and  laughs  with  brilliance ;  seen  from  another  it  is  infinitely 
sombre,  light-absorbing  not  light-reflecting.     It   is  so  perhaps 
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with  the  world,  and  poor  Jingles  contemplates  it  from  an  nnhappy 
point/' 

She  seated  herself  on  the  floor  at  the  month  of  the  caye,  and 
leaned  her  back  against  the  side,  dangling  one  foot  oyer  the  edge 
of  the  precipice.  ' 

''The  best  of  churches,  the  most  inspiring  shrine  for  holy 
thoughts — 0,  how  lucky,  I  haye  in  my  pocket  Gaboreau's  *  Gilded 
Clique!"' 

She  wore  a  pretty  pink  dress  with  dark  crimson  yelyet 
trimmings,  but  the  brightest  point  of  colour  about  Arminell  was 
the  blood-coloured  coyer  of  the  English  yersion  of  the  French 
romance  of  rascality  and  crime. 

Arminell  had  lost  her  mother  at  an  age  at  which  she  could  not 
remember  her.  The  girl  had  been  badly  brought  up,  by  goyernesses 
unequal  to  the  task  of  forming  the.  mind  and  directing  the  con- 
science of  a  self-willed  intelligent  girl. 

She  had  changed  her  goyernesses  often,  and  not  inyariably  for 
the  better.  One  indulged  and  flattered  her,  and  set  her  cap  at 
Lord  Lamerton.  She  had  to  be  dismissed.  Then  came  a  metho- 
dical creature,  eminently  conscientious,  so  completely  a  piece  of 
animated  clockwork,  so  incapable  of  acting  or  eyen  thinking  out  of 
a  set  routine,  that  she  droye  Arminell  into  sullen  reyolt.  After 
her  departure,  a  young  lady  from  Girton  arriyed,  who  walked 
with  long  strides,  wore  a  pince-nez,  was  primed  with  slang,  and 
held  her  nose  on  high  to  keep  her  pince-nez  in  place.  She  was 
dismissed  because  she  whistled,  but  not  before  her  influence,  the 
most  mischieyous  of  all,  had  left  its  abiding  impress  on  the 
character  of  the  pupil. 

This  goyerness  laughed  at  conyentionalities,  such  as  are  the 
safeguards  of  social  life,  and  sneered  at  the  pruderies  of  feminine 
modesty.    Uer  tone  was  sarcastic  and  sceptical 

Then  came  a  young  lady  of  good  manners,  but  of  an  infinitely 
feeble  mind,  who  wore  a  large  fringe  to  conceal  a  forehead  as 
retreating  as  that  of  the  Neanderthal  man.  Arminell  found  her 
a  person  of  infinite  promise  and  no  achieyement.  She  undertook 
to  teach  Greek,  algebra,  and  comparatiye  anatomy,  but  could  not 
spell  *'  rhododendron." 

When  Lord  Lamerton  had  married  again,  the  new  wife  shrank 
from  exercising  authority  oyer  the  wayward  girl  and  sought  to 
draw  her  to  her  by  kindness.  But  Arminell  speedily  gauged  the 
abilities  of  her  step-mother,  and  became  not  actiyely  hostile,  but 
indifierent  to  her.  Lady  Lamerton  was  not  a  person  to  proyoke 
hostility. 

Thus  the  girl  had  grown  up  with  mind  unformed,  judgment 
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undisciplined,  feelings  impetnons  and  nnder  no  constraint,  and 
with  very  confused  notions  of  right  and  wrong.  She  possessed  by 
nature  a  strong  will,  and  this  had  been  toughened  by  resistance 
where  it  should  haye  been  yielded  to,  and  non-resistance  where  it 
ought  to  haye  been  firmly  opposed. 

She  had  taken  a  class  that  Sunday  in  the  school,  as  well  as  on 
the  preceding  Sunday,  only  at  Lady  Lamerton's  urgent  request, 
because  the  school-mistress  was  absent  on  a  holiday. 

And  now  Arminell,  who  had  come  to  the  Owl's  Nest  to  pay  her 
devotions  to  heayen,  performed  them  by  reading  Gaboreau's 
*  Gilded  Clique.' 

c^APTBB  rv. 

A  FBATBB-BAFT. 

How  long  Arminell  had  been  resting  in  her  sunny  nook  above  the 
the  water,  reading  the  record  of  luxury,  misery  and  vice,  she  did 
not  know,  for  she  became  engrossed  in  the  repulsive  yet  interesting 
tale,  and  the  time  slipped  away,  unperceived. 

She  was  roused  from  her  reading  by  the  thought  that  suddenly 
occurred  to  her,  quite  unconnected  with  the  story,  that  she  had 
let  go  the  strands  of  ivy  when  she  reached  the  cave, — ^and  in  a 
moment  her  interest  in  the  *  Gilded  Clique '  ceased  and  she  became 
alarmed  about  her  own  situation.  In  her  delight  at  attaining  the 
object  of  her  ambition,  she  had  cast  aside  the  streamers  without  a 
thought  that  she  might  need  them  again,  and  they  had  reverted  to 
their  original  position,  beyond  her  reach.  She  could  not  venture 
along  the  strip  of  turf  without  their  support,  and  she  had  not  the 
crook  with  her,  wherewith  to  rake  them  back  within  reach  of  her 
hand. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  charm  of  the  situation  was  gone. 
Its  novelty  had  ceased  to  please.  Her  elation  at  her  audacity 
in  venturing  on  the  ''  path  perilous ''  had  subsided.  To  escape 
unassisted  was  impossible,  and  to  call  for  assistance  useless  in  a 
place  so  rarely  visited. 

**  It  does  not  much  matter,'*  said  Arminell ;  *'  I  shall  not  have  to 
spend  a  night  among  the  owls.  My  lady  when  she  misses  me  will 
send  out  a  search-party,  and  Jingles  will  direct  them  whither  to 
go  for  me.  •  I  will  return  to  my  book." 

But  Arminell  could  not  recover  her  interest  in  the  story  of  the 
Gilded  Clique.  She  was  annoyed  at  her  lack  of  prudence,  for  it 
had  not  only  subjected  her  to  imprisonment,  but  had  placed  her  in 
a  position  somewhat  ridiculous.  She  threw  down  the  book  im- 
patiently and  bit  her  lips.. 
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^^  This  is  a  lesson  to  me,"  she  said ;  **  not  to  make  rash  excur- 
sions into  unknown  regions  without  retaining  a  clue  which  will 
enable  me  to  retrace  my  steps  to  the  known.  Gsesar  may  have 
been  a  hero  when  he  burnt  his  ships,  but  his  heroism  was  next 
akin  to  folly." 

She  sat,  with  her  hands  in  her  lap,  with  a  clouded  face,  musing 
on  the  chance  of  her  speedy  release.  Then  she  laughed,  '*  Like 
Jingles,  I  am  in  a  wrong  position,  but  unlike  him,  I  am  here  by  my 
own  foolhardiness.  He  was  carried  by  my  lord  into  the  eagle's 
nest.  Like  Sinbad,  out  of  the  yalley  of  diamonds.  But  in  the 
yalley  of  diamonds  there  were  likewise  serpents.  My  lord  swooped 
down  on  poor  Jingles,  caught  him  up,  and  deposited  him  in  his 
nest  on  the  heights  for  the  young  eagles  to  pull  to  pieces." 

As  she  was  amusing  herself  with  this  fancy,  she  observed  a  man 
by  the  waterside  at  the  east  or  further  end  of  the  quarry,  engaged 
in  launching  a  primitive  raft  which  he  drew  out  of  a  bed  of  alder. 
The  raft  consisted  of  a  couple  of  hurdles  lashed  together,  on  which 
an  old  pig-sty  or  stable  door  was  laid.  Upon  this  platform  the 
man  stationed  himself  when  the  raft  was  adrift,  and  with  a  long 
oar  sculled  himself  into  the  middle  of  the  pond. 

What  was  his  object  ?  Had  he  seen  Arminell  and  was  he  coming 
to  her  assistance,  concluding  that  she  could  be  rescued  in  no  other 
fashion  ?  On  further  observation  Arminell  convinced  herself  that 
he  had  not  seen  her  and  knew  nothing  of  her  predicament  and 
distress. 

What  was  he  about  to  do  ?    To  fish  ?    ' 

No — not  to  fish. 

When  the  raft  floated  in  the  middle  of  the  tarn,  the  man  laid 
down  his  oar,  knelt  on  the  board  and  began  to  pray. 

"  Why !  "  exclaimed  the  girl ;  "  that  is  Captain  Saltren, 

Jingles'  father." 

Captain  Stephen  Saltren,  master  of  the  manganese  mine,  was  a 
tall  man,  rather  gaunt  and  thin,  and  loosely  compacted  at  the 
joints,  with  dark  hair,  high  cheek-bones  and  large,  deeply-sunken 
eyes.  His  features  were  irregular  and  ill  cut — ^yet  it  was  im- 
possible to  look  at  his  face  without  being  impressed  with  the 
thought  that  he  was  no  ordinary  man.  His  hands,  though 
roughened  and  enlarged  by  work,  had  long  fingers,  the  indication 
of  a  nervous  temperament.  He  had,  moreover,  one  of  those 
flexible  voices  which  go  far  towards  making  a  man  an  orator.  He 
was  unaware  of  the  value  of  his  organ,  he  was  devoid  of  skill  in 
using  it ;  but  it  was  an  impressive  voice  when  used  in  times  of 
deep  emotion,  thrilling  those  who  heard  it  and  sweeping  them  into 
sympathy  with  the  speaker.    His  eyes  were  those  of  a  mystic, 
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looking  into  a  far-oflf  sphere,  esteeming  the  world  of  sense  as  a 
yeil,  a  painted  film,  disturbing,  impeding  distinct  vision  of  the  sole 
realities  that  existed  in  the  world  beyond. 

There  was  yelvety  softness  in  his  dark  eyes,  and  gentleness  in 
his  flexible  month,  and  yet  the  least  observant  person  speaking 
with  him  conld  see  that  fire  was  ready  to  leap  ont  of  those  soft 
eyes  on  provocation,  and  that  the  month  could  set  with  rigid 
determination  when  his  prejudices  were  touched. 

The  forehead  of  the  man  was  of  unusual  height.  ;He  had 
become  partly  bald,  had  shed  some  of  the  hair  above  the  brow, 
and  this  had  given  loftiness  to  his  forehead.  There  were  hollows 
between  his  temples  and  eyebrows,  his  head  was  lumpy  and 
narrow.  Altogether  it  was  an  ill-balanced,  but  an  interesting 
head. 

The  mystic,  who  at  one  time  was  a  prominent  feature  in  religious 
life,  has  almost  disappeared  from  among  us,  gone  utterly  out  of 
the  cultured  classes,  gone  from  among  the  practical  mercantile 
classes,  going  little  by  little  from  the  lower  beds  of  life,  not  expelled 
by  education  but  by  materialism  that  penetrates  every  realm  of 
human  existence.  In  time  the  mystic  will  have  become  as  extinct 
as  the  dodo,  the  great  auk  and  the  Caleb  Balderstones.  But  there 
are  mystics  still — especially  where  there  is  a  strain  of  Celtic  blood, 
and  of  this  class  of  beings  was  Stephen  Saltren. 

The  captain  was  in  trouble,  and  whenever  he  was  in  trouble  or 
unhappy  he  had  recourse  to  prayer,  and  he  prayed  with  most  dis- 
engagement on  his  raft.  He  came  to  the  quarry,  when  his  mind 
was  disturbed  and  his  heart  agitated,  thrust  himself  out  from  land, 
and  prayed  where  he  believed  himself  to  be  unobserved  and  un- 
likely to  be  interrupted. 

The  cause  of  his  unrest  on  this  occasion  was  the  threat  Lord 
Lamerton  had  uttered  of  closing  the  manganese  mine.  This  mine 
had  its  adit,  crushing-mill  and  washing  floors  at  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  great  house.  About  fifteen  years  previous,  a 
mine  had  been  worked  on  the  estate  that  yielded  so  richly,  that 
with  the  profits.  Lord  Lamerton  had  been  able  to  clear  off  some 
mortgages.  That  lode  was  worked  out.  It  had  been  altogether 
an  extraordinary  one,  bunching,  as  it  is  termed,  into  a  great  mass 
of  solid  manganese,  but  this  bunch,  when  worked  out,  ended 
without  a  trace  of  continuance.  Then,  as  Lord  Lamerton  was 
assured,  another  came  to  the  surface  in  the  hill  behind  the 
mansion,  and  as  he  was  in  want  of  money,  he  reluctantly  permitted 
the  mine  to  be  opened  within  a  rifle-shot  of  his  house.  The 
workings  were  out  of  sight,  hidden  by  a  plantation,  and  manganese 
mines  make  no  great  heaps  of  unsightly  deposit ;  nevertheless,  the 
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mine  was  inconyeniently  near  the  place.  It  did  not  yield  as  it 
had  promised,  or  as  the  experts  had  pretended  it  promised,  and 
Lord  Lamerton  had  lost  all  hope  of  making  money  by  it.  The 
vein  was  followed,  but  it  never  "  bunched."  Foreign  competition 
affected  the  market,  English  manganese  was  under-sold,  and 
Wheal  Perseverance,  as  the  mine  was  called,  did  not  pay  for  the 
"  working."  Lord  Lamerton  annually  lost  money  on  it.  Then  he 
^was  informed  that  the  lode  ran  under  Orleigh  gardens,  and 
promised  freely  to  "bunch"  imder  the  mansion.  That  is  to 
say,  he  was  asked  to  allow  his  house  to  be  undermined.  This 
decided  his  lordship,  and  he  announced  that  the  mine  must  be 
abandoned.  Bunch  or  no  bunch,  he  was  not  going  to  have  his 
old  place  tunnelled  under  and  brought  about  his  ears,  on  the 
chance — the  chimerical  chance— of  a  few  thousand  poimds'  worth 
of  metal  being  extracted  from  the  rock  on  which  it  stood. 

To  Lord  Lamerton  his  determination  seemed  right  and  reason- 
able. The  land  was  his.  The  royalties  were  his ;  the  house  was 
his.  Every  man  may  do  what  he  will  with  his  own.  If  he 
has  a  penny  in  his  pocket,  he  is  at  liberty  to  spend  or  to  hoard  it 
as  he  deems  best. 

But  this  decision  of  his  lordship  threatened  ruin  or  something 
like  ruin  to  a  good  many  men  who  had  lived  on  the  mine,  to 
families  whereof  the  father  worked  underground,  and  the  children 
above  washing  ore  on  the  floors.  The  cessation  of  the  mining 
would  throw  all  these  out  of  employ.  It  was  known  to  the  miners 
that  manganese  mines  were  everywhere  unprofitable  and  were 
being  abandoned.     Where  then  should  they  look  for  employment  ? 

It  was  open  to  bachelors  to  migrate  to  America,  but  what  were 
the  married  men  to  do  ?  The  captain  would  feel  the  stoppage  of 
the  mine  most  of  all.  He  had  kept  the  accounts  of  the  output, 
had  paid  the  wages,  and  sold  the  metal.  The  miners  might,  indeed, 
take  temporary  work  on  the  new  line  in  course  of  construction,  but 
that  meant  a  change  of  life  from  one  that  was  regular,  whilst  living 
in  settled  homes,  to  a  wandering  existence,  to  makeshift  housing, 
separation  from  their  families,  and  to  association  with  demoralising 
and  lawless  companions.  The  captain,  however,  had  not  this  chance 
within  reach.  He  could  not  migrate,  because  he  possessed  the 
little  house  in  which  he  lived,  together  with  an  acre  of  garden 
ground  beside  it,  which  his  father  had  enclosed  and  reclaimed. 
Moreover,  he  was  not  likely  to  find  work  which  gave  him  a 
situation  of  authority  and  superiority.  Instead  of  being  a  master, 
he  must  be  content— if  he  found  employ — ^to  work  as  a  servant. 
Hitherto,  he  had  engaged  and  dismissed  the  hands,  now  he  must 
become  a  hand — and  be  glad  to  be  one— liable  to  dismissal 
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It  was  natural  that  the  men,  and  especially  Saltren,  should 
feel  keenly  and  resent  the  closing  of  the  mine.  People  see  things 
as  they  affect  themselves,  and  appreciate  them  only  as  they  relate 
to  their  own  affairs.  I  knew  a  man  named  Balhatchet  who 
patented  a  quack  medicine  which  he  called  his  Heal-all,  and  this 
man  never  could  be  brought  to  see  that  the  Fall  of  Man  was  a 
disaster  to  humanity,  for,  he  argued,  if  there  had  been  no  fall, 
then  no  sickness,  and  therefore  no  place  for  Balhatchet's  Heal-all. 

According  to  'The  Spectator,'  when  the  news  reached  London  that 
the  King  of  France  was  dead,  "  Now  we  shall  have  fish  cheaper," 
was  the  greeting  the  tidings  evoked.  The  miners  were  angry 
with  the  bleachers,  because  they  used  German  manganese  instead 
of  that  raised  iA  England,  and  angry  with  the  shippers  for  bringing 
it  across  the  sea.  But  above  all,  at  this  time,  they  were  inclined 
to  resent  the  action  of  Lord  Lamerton  in  closing  the  mine,  for 
by  so  doing  he  was,  as  they  put  it,  snatching  the  bread  out  of 
their  hungry  mouths,  whilst  himself  eating  cake.  They  did  not 
believe  that  undermining  the  great  house  would  disturb  its 
foundations.  That  was  a  mere  excuse.  How  could  his  lordship 
be  sure  that  undermining  would  crack  his  walls  till  he  had  tried  it  ? 
And — supposing  they  did  settle,  what  of  that  ?  They  might  be 
rebuilt.  The  men  had  been  told  that  his  lordship  had  painted  the 
north  wall  with  impenetrable,  anti-damp  preparation,  because  on 
that  side  of  the  house  the  paper  in  the  rooms  became  mildewed. 
If  there  was  damp,  what  better  means  of  drying  the  house  than 
undermining  it  ?  Why  should  his  lordship  send  many  pounds  to 
London  for  damp-excluding  paint,  when  by  spending  the  money 
in  Orleigh  he  might  so  drain  the  soil  through  a  level  under  the 
foundations  that  no  moisture  could  possibly  rise  ? 

Lord  Lamerton  had  made  a  great  deal  of  money  out  of  the  first 
mine.  He  had  provided  good  cottages  for  his  tenants,  the 
workmen,  but  so  much  the  worse  if  they  were  to  be  turned  out  of 
them. 

The  mine  had  been  christened  Wheal  Perseverance,  and  what 
does  perseverance  mean,  but  going  on  with  what  is  begun.  If  his 
lordship  had  not  intended  to  carry  on  the  mine  indefinitely,  he 
should  not  have  called  it  Wheal  Perseverance.  When  he  gave  it 
that  name  he  as  much  as  promised  to  keep  it  going  always,  and 
to  stop  it  now  was  a  breach  of  faith.  Was  it  endurable  that  Lord 
Lamerton  should  close  the  mine  ?  Who  had  put  the  manganese 
in  the  rock?  Was  it  Lord  Lamerton?"  What  had  the  metal 
been  run  there  for  but  for  the  good  of  mankind,  that  it  might  be 
extracted  and  utilized.  God  had  carried  the  lode  under  Orleigh 
Park  before  a  Lamerton  was  thought  of.    Was  it  justifiable  that 
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one  man  through  his  aristocratic  selfishness  should  interfere  with 
the  public  good,  should  contravene  the  arrangements  of  the 
Creator  ?  In  the  gospel  the  man  who  hid  his  talent  was  held  up 
to  condemnation,  but  here  was  a  nobleman  who  sat  down  upon  the 
talent  belonging  to  a  score  of  hard-working  and  necessitous  men, 
desirous  of  extracting  it,  and  refused  them  to  do  what  God  had 
commanded.  Was  there  not  a  fable  about  a  dog  in  the  manger  ? 
Was  not  his  lordship  a  very  dog  in  a  manger,  neither  using  the 
manganese  himself,  nor  allowing  those  who  desired  to  dig  it  out 
to  put  a  pick  into  the  ground  and  disturb  it  ?  May  be  there  was 
a  "  bunch  "  under  the  state  drawing-room  large  enough  to  support 
a  score  of  families  for  three  years,  the  men  in  meat  and  broad- 
cloth, the  women  in  velvets  and  jockey-club  essence.  Lord 
Lamerton  and  Lady  Lamerton  begrudged  them  these  necessaries 
of  life.  The  laws  of  the  land,  no  doubt,  were  on  the  side  of  the 
nobleman,  but  the  law  of  God  on  that  of  the  labourer.  -,  The  laws 
were  imposed  on  the  people  by  a  House  of  Lords  and  the  Queen, 
and  therefore  they  would  agitate  for  the  abolition  of  an  hereditary 
aristocracy,  and  keep  their  hats  on  when  next  the  National 
Anthem  was  played. 

There  were  more  mixed  up  in  the  matter  than  his  lordship. 
Lord  Lamerton  did  nothing  without  consulting  the  agent,  Mr. 
Macduff.  The  abandonment  of  the  mine  was  Macduff's  doing. 
The  reason  was  known  to  every  one — Macduff  was  under  the  control 
of  his  wife.  Mrs.  Macduff  was  offended  because  the  school- 
children did  not  curtsey  and  touch  their  caps  when  she  drove 
through  the  village  in  her  victoria. 

The  rector  also  had  a  finger  in  this  particulftr  pie.  He  bore  a 
spite  against  Captain  Saltren,  because  the  captain  was  not  a 
churchman.  Not  a  word  had  been  said  about  stopping  the  lime- 
quarry.  Oh  no !  of  course  not,  for  Captain  Tabb  taught  in  the 
Sunday-school.  If  Stephen  Saltren  had  taken  a  class,  nothing 
would  have  been  said  about  discontinuing  the  mine.  Therefore 
the  miners  resolved  to  join  the  Liberation  Society  and  make  an 
outcry  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church. 

So  the  men  argued — we  will  not  say  reasoned,  and  that  is  no 
caricature  of  their  arguments,  not  reasonings,  in  similar  cases. 
The  uneducated  man  is  always  a  suspicious  man.  He  never 
believes  in  the  reasons  alleged,  these  are  disguises  to  hide  the 
true  springs  of  action. 

When  his  lordship  was  told  how  incensed  the  miners  were,  he 
made  light  of  the  matter.  Pshaw!  fiddlesticks!  He  was  not 
going  to  have  his  dear  old  Elizabethan  home  in  which  he  was 
born,  and  which  had  belonged  to  the  Ingletts  before  fhey  were 
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peers,  tumbled  about  his  ears  like  a  pack  of  cards,  just  because 
there  was  a  chance  of  finding  three  ha'porth  of  manganese  under 
it.  The  mine  had  been  a  nuisance  for  some  years.  The  standing 
up  to  their  knees  in  water  had  been  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
girls,  many  of  whom  had  died  of  decline.  Wheal  Perseverance 
was  a  bad  school  of  morals,  lads  and  lasses  worked  together  there, 
and  necessarily  in  a  semi-nude  condition.  The  schoolmaster  and 
the  Government  Inspector  had  complained  that  the  attendance  at 
school  was  bad  and  irregular,  for  the  children  could  earn  money 
on  the  washing  floors,  and  did  not  see  the  fun  of  sitting  at  desks 
earning  nothing. 

The  miners  had  been  a  constant  source  of  annoyance,  they 
were  all  of  them  poachers,  and  had  occasional  fights  with  the 
keepers.  The  presence  of  the  miners  entailed  the  retention  of 
extra  keepers  to  protect  the  game,  so  that  in  this  way  also  the 
mine  proved  expensive.  Besides,  the  manganese  dirtied  the 
stream  that  flowed  through  the  grounds,  made  it  of  a  hideous 
tawny  red  colour,  and  spoiled  the  fishing  not  only  in  it,  but  in 
the  river  Ore,  into  which  it  discharged  its  turbid  waters. 

The  miners  were  all  radicals  and  dissenters,  and  he  would  be 
glad  to  be  rid  of  them. 

So  every  question  has  its  two  sides,  equally  plausible. 

Stephen  Saltren  had  been  from  boyhood  shy,  silent  and  self- 
contained.  Bis  only  book  of  study  was  the  Bible,  and  his 
imagination  was  fired  by  its  poetry  and  its  apocalyptic  visions. 
His  thoughts  were  cast  in  Scriptural  forms ;  his  early  companions 
had  nick-named  him  the  Methodist  Parson.  But  Saltren  had 
never  permanently  attached  himself  to  any  denomination.  The 
Church  was  too  ceremonious,  he  turned  from  her  in  dislike.  He 
rambled  from  sect  to  sect  seeking  a  dwelling-place,  and  finding 
only  temporary  lodging.  For  a  while  he  was  all  enthusiasm,  and 
flowed  with  grace,  then  the  source  of  unction  ran  dry,  and  he 
attributed  the  failure  to  deficienpies  in  the  community  he  had 
joined,  left  it  to  recommence  the  same  round  of  experiences  and 
encounter  the  same  disappointments  in  another.  As  a  young 
man  he  had  worked  with  his  father  at  the  original  mine.  Wheal 
Eldorado,  and  on  his  father's  death,  had  continued  to  live  in  the 
house  his  father  had  built  on  land  he  had  appropriated.  He 
continued  to  work  at  Eldorado,  became  captain  in  his  father's 
room,  and  when  Eldorado  was  exhausted  directed  the  works  of 
Wheal  Perseverance.  Every  one  spoke  highly  of  Stephen  Saltren, 
as  a  steady,  conscientious  man,  truthful  and  of  unimpeachable 
honesty.  But  no  one  quite  understood  Saltren,  he  made  no 
friends,  he  sought  none ;  and  he  left  on  all  with  whom  he  came 
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in  contact,  the  impression  that  he  was  a  man  of  very  abnormal 
character. 

Whilst  Adam  slept,  the  help-mate  was  formed  and  set  by  him. 
When  he  opened  his  eyes,  it  was  with  a  start  and  with  something 
like  terror  that  he  saw  Eve  at  his  side.  He  conld  not  bnt  believe 
he  was  still  a  prey  to  dreams.  Ever  since  that  first  meeting  love 
has  come  as  a  surprise  on  the  sons  of  Adam,  has  come  on  them 
when  least  prepared  to  resist  its  advance,  and  has  never  been 
regarded  in  the  first  moment  as  a  grave  reality. 

Thousands  of  years  have  rolled  their  course,  and  love  has 
remained  unchanged,  like  the  rose  and  the  nightingale,  neither 
developing  forward  to  some  higher  form  of  activity,  nor  degene- 
rating to  one  less  generous. 

The  diseases  pass  through  endless  modifications,  varying  in 
phenomena  with  every  generation,  changing  their  symptoms, 
disguising  their  nature,  but  the  fever  of  love  is  always  one  and 
runs  the  identical  course.  Enthusiasts  have  sought  to  stifle  it  in 
hair-cloth,  and  reduce  its  virulence  by  vaccination  with  foreign 
matter,  but  it  resists  every  eflfort  to  subdue  it.  Society  has 
attempted  to  discipline  it  and  turn  it  to  practical  ends.  '  But  love 
is  a  fire  which  will  consume  all  bonds  and  snap  them,  and  is  only 
finally  extinguished  with  a  handful  of  clay,  when  the  breast 
in  which  it  has  burnt  is  reduced,  ashes  to  aehes,  and  dust  to 
dust. 

Unexpectedly,  unaccountably,  the  fever  laid  hold  of  Stephen 
Saltren.  He  lost  his  heart  to  Marianne  Welsh,  who  had  been 
servant  at  the  park,  a  handsome  girl,  with  refinement  of  manner 
beyond  her  class. 

He  courted  her  for  a  month.  She  had  left  the  great  house 
for  some  unexplained  reason,  some  folks  said  she  was  a  liar,  and 
had  been  dismissed  because  found  out  to  be  unreliable;  others 
said  she  left  because  she  was  so  good-looking  that  the  rest 
of  the  maids  were  jealous  of  her  and  worried  her  out  of  her 
situation. 

Whilst  courting  Marianne,  Saltren  was  a  charmed  man.  His 
vision  of  the  spiritual  world  became  clouded,  and  he  was  not 
sensible  of  the  loss.  A  new  world  of  unutterable  delight,  and  of 
ideal  beauty,  clothed  in  rainbow  colours  and  bathed  in  brilliant 
light,  had  unfurled  before  him  and  now  occupied  his  per- 
spective. 

The  acquaintanceship  led  at  once  to  marriage.  There  was  no 
delay.  There  was  no  occasion  for  delay.  Saltren  possessed  his 
own  house  and  land,  and  was  in  receipt  of  a  good  salary.  The 
marriage  ensued;  and  then  another  change  came  over  Saltren. 
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The  new  world  of  love  and  beauty,  so  real,  faded  as  the  mirage  of 
the  desert,  disclosing  desert  and  dead  bones. 

Seven  months  after  the  marriage,  Marianne  became  the  mother 
of  a  boy,  and  only  Stephen  knew  that  the  son  was  not  his  own. 
A  cruel  act  of  treachery  had  been  committed.  Marianne  had 
taken  his  name,  not  because  she  loved  hiip,  but  to  hide  her  own 
dishonour. 

When  he  knew  how  he  had  been  deceived,  a  barb  entered 
Stephen's  heart,  and  he  was  never  after  free  from  its  rankle.  A 
fire  was  kindled  in  his  veins  that  smouldered  and  gnawed  its  way 
outwards,  certain  eventually  to  flare  forth  in  some  sudden  and 
unexpected  outbreak  He  became  more  reserved,  more  dreamy, 
more  fantastic  than  before  his  marriage,  and  more  of  an  enigma  to 
those  with  whom  he  associated. 

''Let  the  babe  be  christened  Giles  Inglett,"  said  Marianne, 
**  that  has  a  distinguished  sound,  none  of  your  vulgar  Jacks,  and 
Harry's,  and  Bills — besides,  it  will  be  taken  as  a  compliment  at 
the  park,  and  may  be  of  benefit  to  the  little  feUow  afterwards." 

Saltren  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  It  is  your  child,  call  it  what  you  will." 

The  boy  was  brought  up  by  Stephen  as  his  son,  none  doubted 
the  paternity.  But  Saltren  never  kissed  the  infant,  never  showed 
the  child  love,  took  no  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  youth.  To 
his  wife  he  was  cold,  stern  and  formal.  He  allowed  her  to  see  that 
be  could  never  forgive  the  wrong  that  had  been  done  him. 

So  much  for  the  past  of  Captain  Stephen  Saltren.  Now,  on  this 
spring  Sunday  morning,  Arminell  Inglett  watched  the  man  at  his 
devotions  on  the  raft.  She  allowed  him  to  proceed  with  them 
undisturbed  for  some  time ;  but  she  could  not  spend  the  whole  day 
in  the  owl's  nest.  Saltren  must  be  roused  from  his  spiritual 
exercises  and  raptures.;  He  must  assist  her — he  must  surely 
have  ropes  at  his  disposal,  and  could  call  men  to  help  in  her 
release. 

She  called  him  by  name. 

Her  call  was  re-echoed  from  the  rocky  walls  of  the  quarry. 
Saltren  looked  up,  looked  about,  and  remained  expectant,  with 
uplifted  hands  and  eyes. 

Then,  half  impatiently,  half  angrily,  Arminell  flung  the  crimson- 
covered  novel  of  Guboreau  far  out  into  the  air,  to  fall  on  or 
near  Saltren,  in  the  hopes  of  directing  his  attention  to  her 
position. 

He  saw  the  fluttering  book  in  the  air,  and  stretched  forth  his 
hands  to  receive  it.  The  book  whirled  about,  expanded,  turned 
over,  shut,  and  shot  down  into  the  pond,  where  it  floated  one 
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moment  with  its  red  cover  upwards.  Captain  Saltren  was  engrossed 
in  interest  to  see  and  to  secure  the  book,  he  sculled  towards  it, 
stooped  oyer  the  water  to  grasp  it,  lost  balance,  and  fell  forward, 
and  in  his  effort  to  recover  the  volume  and  save  himself  from 
immersion,  touched  it,  and  the  book  went  under  the  raft  and 


The  attempt  to  attract  attention  to  herself  had  failed,  and 
ArmineU  uttered  an  exclamation  of  vexation. 
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C|)arir5  famb's  ftlUts. 


The  republication  of  the  letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  "  newly  arranged 
with  additions/'  in  two  yolumes  of  conrenient  size,  under  the  care 
of  an  editor  who,  for  seven  years  past,  has  been  dealing  with  the 
literary  remains  of  Elia,  gives  occasion  and  material  for  dealing 
with  a  subject  of  never-fading,  if  not  of  exciting  interest.  To 
those  among  us,  fallen  on  feverish  days  of  little  leisure  and  less 
quiet,  who  long  to  find,  in  their  reading,  some  still  retreats  and 
waters  that  go  softly,  here  are  places  of  renovation  and  refresh- 
ment  where  they  may  fleet  the  time  carelessly  as  in  the  golden 
world.  It  is  true  that  deep  undertones  of  sorrow  are  heard  now 
and  again,  but  from  shrill  petulance  and  pettiness  and  the  strife- 
of  tongues  we  are  far  removed^  as  in  a  sanctuary. 

There  is  no  dulness,  either,  in  this  "  region  pure."  Its  air, 
"  gently,  yet  nimbly,  recommends  itself  unto  our  tired  senses."* 
Of  quips  and  cranks  and  merry  jests,  "within  the  limits  of 
becoming  mirth,"  there  is  no  stint.  But  we  are  mainly  interested 
in  the  self-portraiture  of  a  gentle,  loving,  resolute  soul,  who  saw 
clearly,  felt  keenly,  and  wrote  frankly. 

The  outline  of  Lamb's  story  is  so  well  known  that  perhaps  some 
apology  is  needed  for  glancing  at  it  here ;  but  any  account  of  the 
letters  would  be  wholly  inadequate  without  some  adjustment  of 
them  to  the  lines  af  the  writer's  life.  The  earliest  letter  belongs 
to  Lamb's  twenty-first  year.  He  came  out  of  a  lunatic  asylum 
just  before  he  came  of  age.  "  The  six  weeks  that  finished  last 
year  and  began  this,  your  very  humble  servant  spent  very 
agreeably  in  a  mad-house  at  Hoxton,"  he  tells  Coleridge — who* 
was  then  the  only  friend  he  had  in  the  world.  Slow^of  speech 
and  reserved  of  manners,  no  one  (in  1796)  sought  or  cared  for 
Lamb's  society,  and  he  was  left  alone.  Books  were  to  him  instead 
of  friends. 

Coleridge  had  been  his  schoolfellow  at  Christ's  Hospital,  and 
the  friendship  there  begun  lasted,  after  certain  breaks  and  inter- 
ruptions, throughout  their  joint  life.  He  was  his  sole  corres- 
pondent, (as  far  as  this  collection  shows)  from  May  1796,  till 
January  1798,  a  period  including  the  great  catastrophe  of  Lamb's 
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early  years,  the  death  of  his  mother  by  the  hand  of  his  sister 
Mary. 

That  sister,  who  will  ever  be  remembered  with  him  in  their 
"  dual  loneliness,"  was  ten  years  his  senior.  Their  only  brother 
John  was  two  years  older  than  Mary,  and  the  three  were  the 
survivors  of  a  family  of  seven.  Their  father  had  been  the 
confidential  servant  and  friend  of  one  of  the  benchers  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Samuel  Salt.  Born  in  Crown  Office  Row,  and  bred  at 
Christ's  Hospital,  Charles  Lamb  in  early  youth  had  passed,  as  has 
been  said,  from  "cloister  to  cloister,"  and  something  of  the  staid 
sobriety  of  his  sombre  surroundings  was  infused  into  his-childhood. 
His  intervals  of  recreation,  too,  were  enjoyed  among  the  old-world 
associations  of  that  ancient  seat  of  the  Plumer  family  (at 
Blakesware,  near  Widford,  Herts)  where  his  grandmother  Field 
had  been  housekeeper.  His  sister's  education  had  been  mainly 
the  "  browsing  at  will  on  the  fair  and  wholesome  pasturage  of  a 
spacious  closet  of  good  old  English  reading."  So  that  both  had, 
at  least  mentally,  the  "  stamp  of  old-fashionedness,"  the  "  antique 
cast  that  always  seems  to  promise  ill-luck  and  penury."  The 
latter  omen  was  unfulfilled:  but  they  had  much  tribulation. 
One  crowning,  golden  piece  of  good  fortune  was  vouchsafed  to 
them,  but  even  that  turned  to  bitterness  in  the  enjoyment.  It 
had  been  forestalled  by  the  dread  inheritance  of  woe,  already 
close  at  hand  in  these  early  Coleridge  days. 

In  these  letters  to  his  schoolfellow  we  have  record  of  Lamb's 
early  rhymings  and  criticisms,  and  of  his  love-story,  at  least  in 
its  essentials  and  its  climax.  The  last-named  business  was, 
indeed,  mere  matter  of  the  fancy,  and  faded  like  a  morning  dream 
in  the  fuller  daylight  of  his  manhood.  But  while  it  lasted  it 
reigned  royally,  "  overwhelming  and  subduing  his  nature  quite," 
and  this  for  "  seven  of  his  goldenest  years."  That  he  could  rouse 
himself  to  the  recognition  of  its  intrinsic  unreality,  and  could 
relegate  it  to  its  proper  realm  of  shadow,  shows  how  essentially 
sane  was  his  mind,  and  how  sound  and  true  his  moral  as  well  as 
his  intellectual  judgment.  The  "  wanderings  with  a  fair-hair'd 
maid"  became  a  "fading  idea."  Even  the  recollection  needed 
pardon.    He  writes  (I.  45) : — 

*'  It  is  a  paesion  of  wliich  I  retain  nothing.  'Twas  a  weakness  of  which 
X  may  say,  in  the  words  of  Petrarch  (whose  Life  is  now  open  before  me), 
*  if  it  drew  me  out  of  some  vices,  it  also  prevented  the  growth  of  many 
yirtues,  filling  me  with  the  love  of  the  creature  rather  than  of  the 
Creator,  which  is  the  death  of  the  souL'  Thank  God,  the  folly  has  left 
me  for  ever.  Not  even  a  review  of  my  love  verses  renews  one  wayward 
wish  in  me." 
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When,  not  long  after,  he  has  dedicated  the  poems  produced  by 
"Love  in  Idleness"  to  his  "best  friend  and  sister"  (I.  48);  he 
thus  refers  to  them : — 

"I  fling  off  the  passion,  pleased  and  satisfied  with  myself  that  the 
weakness  troubles  me  no  longer.  I  am  wedded,  Coleridge,  to  the  fortunes 
of  mj  sister  and  mj  poor  old  father.  Oh,  mj  friend !  I  think  sometimes 
could  I  recall  the  days  that  are  past,  which  among  them  should  I  choose  P 
Not  those  'merrier'  days,  not  'the  pleasant  days  of  hope,'  not  'those 
wanderings  with  a  fair-haired  maid,'  which  I  have  so  often  and  so 
feelingly  regretted,  but  "the  days,  Coleridge,  of  a  mother's  fondness  for 
her  school-hoy.  What  would  I  give  to  call  her  back  to  earth  for  one  day ! 
on  my  knees  to  ask  her  pardon  for  all  those  little  asperities  of  temper, 
which,  from  time  to  time,  have  given  her  gentle  spirit  pain!~and  the 
day,  my  friend,  I  trust,  will  come.  There  will  be  '  time  enough '  for  kind 
offices  of  love,  if  '  Heaven's  eternal  year '  be  ours.  Hereafter,  her  meek 
spirit  shall  not  reproach  me.  Oh,  my  friend,  cultivate  the  filial  feelings ! 
and  let  no  man  think  himself  released  from  the  kind  'charities'  of 
relationship :  these  shall  give  him  peace  at  the  last :  these  are  the  best 
foundation  for  every  species  of  benevolence." 

Of  this  effort  and  self-conquest  the  inward  happiness  of  his 
whole  after-life  was  the  due  reward.  To  his  already  maturing 
mind  and  heart  the  shock  of  his  mother's  death  had  brought  a 
sudden  ripeness,  steadying  for  ever  his  wavering  intellects,  and 
giving  him  "  something  else  to  do  than  to  regret."  Henceforward 
the  onward  path  was  strait  and  clear.  To  take  care  of  his  father 
and  his  sister  for  his  own  life  and  beyond  it  was  his  task — and  his 
alone,  for  John  went  his  way  "marching  in  quite  an  opposite 
direction."  From  that  task  he  never  swerved,  and  if,  now  and 
again,  he  faltered  in  despair,  and  a  cry  of  agony  escaped  him,  it 
was  only  from  his  dread  of  failure  in  this  main  purpose  of  his 
life,  never  from  any  repining,  or  reluctation  from  a  duty  whose 
difficulty  but  endeared  it  to  his  brave  and  loving  nature. 

"  It  is  pleasing  in  embroideries  to  have  a  lively  work  on  a  sad 
and  solemn  ground,"  says  Bacon,  speaking  of  the  comforts  and 
hopes  of  "  adversity,  the  blessing  of  the  New  Testament " — and 
here  the  underlying  gloom  is  relieved  by,  and  enhances,  all  that 
play  of  glancing  humour,  all  that  delicacy  of  taste,  all  that  swift, 
sure  judgment  in  things  literary  which  is  ever  associated  with  his 
name — one  of  the  few  usually  given  in  full.  Ben  Jonson  and  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  had  surnames  needing  the.  distinction  granted, 
not  of  necessity  but  as  a  tribute  of  familiar  affection,  to  Charles 
Lamb  and  Izaak  Walton. 

In  these  letters  we  have  the  story  of  his  mother's  death,  his 
desperate  but  successful  struggle  to  master  his  own  grief  for  the 
sake  of  those  left  to  him,  his  enumeration  of  the  kindiiess — so  to 
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speaky  the  kindred — raised  up  to  the  family  in  their  desolation. 
All  this  is  so  told  that  the  impression  abides.  Lamb's  oirn 
practical  sense  had  ample  occupation  in  arranging  ways  and 
means  so  that  Mary  should  remain  in  a  private  asylum,  and  not 
be  sent  to  a  hospital,  as  his  brother  wished.  Charles  carried  his 
point  in  that  matter,  and  also  in  taking  charge  of  his  imbecile 
father,  '^  which  poor  John  has  not  even  hinted  a  wish,  at  any 
future  time  even  to  share  with  me.''  The  crisis  once  oyer,  his 
spirits  were  equal  to  gently  rallying  Coleridge  on  his  habit  of 
reering  about,  in  his  plans  of  life,  from  one  hope  to  the  other  and 
settling  nowhere  (I.  38) : — 

"  Ton  seem  to  be  taking  up  splendid  schemes  of  fortune  only  to  lay 
them  down  again ;  and  your  fortunes  are  an  ignis  fcLtuus  that  h^  been 
conducting  you  in  thought  from  Lancaster  Court,  Strand,  to  somewhere 
near  Matlock ;  then  jumping  across  to  Dr.  Somebody's  whose  son's  tutor 
you  were  likely  to  be :  and  would  to  God  the  dancing  demon  may  conduct 
you  at  last  to  the  '  life  and  labours  of  a  cottager.'  ...  I  should  ill  deserve 
Gk>d's  blessings,  which,  since  the  late  terrible  event,  have  come  down  in 
mercy  upon  us,  if  I  indulged  regret  or  querulousness." 

In  matters  literary,  the  tone  of  these  letters — in  his  twenty- 
first  year — is  not  merely  firm  and  manly,  but  often  not  that  of  a 
young  man.  There  is  far  more  gaiety  and  spring-time  gladness 
in  the  letters  written  in  his  middle-age.  The  terse  decision  of 
the  style  may  be  partly  due  to  repulsion  from  the  flabbiness 
which  was  Coleridge's  least  attractive  characteristic— the  per- 
petual immaturity  of  his  perpetual  youth,  interesting  doubtless, 
but  irritating  too. 

Li  dealing  with  Coleridge's  poetry.  Lamb's  fear  to  oiGfend  is 
often  at  odds  with  his  honesty,  but  he  manages  to  reconcile  the 
conflicting  influences.  A  poem  or  a  stanza  is  perhaps  cleared  by 
the  usual  critical  rules,  and  immediately,  by  a  law  above  them, 
condemned  without  appeal.  A  relative  excellence  is  readily 
admitted,  and  then  a  positive  triviality  is  implied  in  some  after- 
remark,  none  the  less  effective  because  half-involuntary,  as  from 
the  mere  compulsion  of  truth.  Coleridge  was  a  little  over-fond 
of  his  now  well-known  lines,  "  Ere  sin  could  blight,"  &c.  Lamb 
says  (L  16)  : — 

'*  The  Epitaph  has  danced  about,  out  of  the)  Morning  Chronicle  into  the 
Watchman,  and  thence  back  into  your  collection.  It  is  very  pretty,  and 
you  seem  tq  think  so;  but,  may  be,  o'er  looked  its  chief  merit,  that  of 
filling  up  a  whole  page.  I  had  once  deemed  sonnets  of  unrivalled  use 
that  way,  but  your  Epitaphs,  I  find,  are  the  more  diffuse." 

Of  the  '  Monody  on  Henderson '  the  judgment  is — "  it  is  so 
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fi^perlatiyely  excellent,  that  I  can  only  wish  it  perfect,  which  I 
can't  help  feeling  it  is  not  quite." 

Lamb  had  parodied  some  nnhappy  dactyls  of  Coleridge's, 
remarking  "  They  are  what  yon  wonld  call  good  per  ae " — a 
criticism  and  treatment  not  relished  by  their  author,  to  whom 
came  the  rejoinder : — 

"For  yonr  Dactyls,  I  am  sorry  you  are  so  sore  about  'em — a  very  Sir 
Fretful !  In  good  troth,  the  Dactyls  are  good  Dactyls,  but  their  measure 
is  naught.  Be  not  yourself  '  half  anger,  half  agony,'  if  I  pi*onounce  your 
darling  lines  not  to  be  the  best  you  ever  wrote — you  have  written  much." 

A  contribution  by  Coleridge  to  Sonthey's  *  Joan  of  Arc' — an 
excrescence  of  some  two  hundred  lines — was  a  sore  trouble  to 
Lamb.  He  perceived  at  once  (as  did  the  author  also,  in  course  of 
time)  the  absurdity  of  this  "  cock-and-a-buU  story  of  the  publican's 
daughter  and  the  lamentable  episode  of  the  waggoner,  his  wifq 
and  six  children — why  not  nine  ?  it  would  have  been  jnst.half  as 
pathetic  again."  Then  came  a  kindly  remorse  at  the  pain  he  was 
giving,  and  with  reiterated  praises  of  the  'Religions  Musings,' 
he  poured  balsam  into  the  wounds  he  had  been  inflicting  on  his 
poor  friend's  vanity.  Again  the  process  is  repeated,  this  time 
with  more' elaboration  (I,  69) : — 

"  Your  poem  is  altogether  admirable  ...  I  perceived  all  its  excellences 
on  a  first  reading  as  readily  as  now  you  have  been  removing  a  fancied 
film  from  my  eyes.  I  was  only  struck  with  a  certain  faulty  disproportion 
between  the  matter  and  the  style  ...  I  had  an  end  in  view :  I  wished  to 
make  you  reject  the  poem  oidy  as  being  discordant  with  i^e  other,  and 
an  subservience  to  that  end  it  was  politicly  done  in  me  to  overpass  and 
make  no  mention  of  merit  which,  could  you  think  me  capable  of  over- 
P\  looking,  might  reasonably  damn  for  ever  in  your  judgment  all  preten- 
sions, in  me,  to  be  critical.  There — I  will  be  judged  by  Lloyd,  whether 
X  have  not  made  a  very  handsome  recantation."  [Larrib  then  Ultistrates 
his  position  by  the  case  of  a  man  whose  friend  asks  him  his  opinion  of  a 
certain  young  lady.']  "  The  deluded  wight  gives  judgment  against  her  in 
:toto  .  .  .  his  friend  looks  blank :  he  begins  to  smell  a  rat ;  wind  veers 
about ;  he  acknowledges  her  good  sense,  &c  .  .  .  The  reconciled  gentle- 
man smiles  applause,  squeezes  him  by  the  hand,  and  hopes  he  will  do  him 

the  honour  of  taking  a  bit  of  dinner  with  Mrs. and  him — a  plain 

family  dinner,  some  day  next  week— 'for  I  suppose  you  never  heard  we 
were  married.'  .  .  .  Yet  do  I  perceive  I  am  in  some  sort  straitened.  You 
are  manifestly  wedded  to  this  poem,  and  what  iancy  hath  joined,  let  no 
man  separate." 

With  gingerly  preparation,  he  again  touches  the  sore  place 
with  an  examination  of  the  diction  of  the  poem  chiefly  to  urge 
the  merit  of  simplicity : — *'  I  hate  made  dishes  at  the  Muses' 
banquet/'    and    then    quickly   harks    back    to    the  ^Beligious 


Musings.' 
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"  You  were  building  yonr  house  on  a  rock  when  you  rested  your  fame 
on  that  poem.  I  can  scarce  bring  myself  to  belieye  that  I  am  admitted  to 
a  familiar  correspondence,  and  aU  the  license  of  friendship,  with  a  man 
who  writes  blank  verae  like  Milton.  Now  this  is  delicate  flattery,  indirect 
flattery.  Go  on  with  your  Maid  of  Orleans  and  be  content  to  be  second 
to  yourself." 

'Twas  all  very  well,  but  the  wounds  still  smarted.  Not  even 
that  ingenious  apologue,  not  even  urging  him  to  '^  write  an  epic 
poem/'  would  do  the  business.  Lamb  had  to  bear  the  slighting 
mention  of  his  own  last  poem,  and  to  plead  piteously  that  at  least 
one  line  in  it  was  a  "  rich  "  fine  full  line.  Even  this  was  better 
than  the  long  "  unfriendlike  silence  "  of  two  months  immediately 
following  his  unlucky  criticism.  His  remonstrances  were  urgent 
and  tender  (L  74):— 

"  I  have  been  too  familiar  with  neglect  to  feel  much  from  the  semblance 
of  it.  Yet,  to  suspect  one's  self  overlooked  and  in  the  way  to  obliyion,  is  a 
feeling  rather  humbling;  perhaps,  as  tending  to  self-mortiflcation,  not 
unfavourable  to  the  spiritual  state.  Still,  as  you  meant  to  confer  no 
benefit  on  the  soul  of  your  friend,  you  do  not  stand  quite  clear  from  the 
imputation  of  unkindliness  (a  word,  by  which  I  mean  the  diminutive  of 
unkindness)." 

He  enquires  about  Lloyd,  and  Sarah  and  little  Hartley. 

*'  Coleridge,  I  am  not  trifling ;  nor  are  these  matter-of-course  questions 
only.  You  are  aU  very  dear  and  precious  to  me  ...  I  have  but  two  or 
thi^  people  in  the  world  to  whom  I  am  more  than  indifferent,  and  I  can't 
afford  to  whistle  them  off  to  the  winds  .  .  .  Now  do  answer  this.  Friend- 
ship, and  acts  of  friendship,  should  be  reciprocal,  and  free  as  the  air.  A 
friend  should  never  be  reduced  to  beg  an  alms  of  his  fellow;  yet  I  will 
beg  an  alms ;  I  entreat  you  to  write  and  tell  me  all  about  poor  lioyd,  and 
aU  of  you.    God  love  and  preserve  you  all ! " 

This  was  written  in  April  1797.  In  June  came  an  invitation 
to  Stowey  (L  76) : 

**  I  stared  with  wild  wonderment  to  see  thy  well-known  hand  again.  It 
revived  many  a  pleasing  recollection  of  an  epistolary  intercourse,  of  late 
strangely  suspended,  once  the  joy  of  my  life.  Before  I  even  opened  thy 
letter  I  figured  to  myself  a  sort  of  complacency  which  my  little  hoard  at 
home  would  feel  at  receiving  the  new-comer  into  the  little  drawer  where 
I  keep  my  treasures  of  this  kind  .  .  .  You  have  done  well  in  writing  to 
me." 

Alas  f  it  was  even  in  this  very  letter — medio  defonte  leporum — 
that  the  slighting  mention  of  his  poem  occurred. 

The  visit  was  duly  paid,  and  has  left  its  record  in  Coleridge's 
lines,  "This  Lime-tree  Bower  my  Prison,"  containing  the 
apostrophe  to  "my  gentle-hearted  Charles!" — which  Lamb  so 
often  pretended  to  resent.    He  had  been  very  quiet,  from  mental 
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exhanBtion,  "  not  from  sullenness,  nor  I  hope  from  any  bad  motive, 
but  in  truth,  disuse  has  made  me  awkward  at  talking."  Soon  after 
his  return,  his  troubles  were  renewed.  Mary,  whom  he  had  taken 
out  of  the  asylum  and  placed  in  lodgings  at  Hackney,  in  the  hope 
'^  that  she  never  would  be  so  ill  again,"  suffered  a  relapse.  It  was 
now  Coleridge's  turn  to  write  "  many  kind  letters,  and  to  receive 
no  answer."    Lamb  accuses  himself  (I.  85) : — 

"  I  don't  deserve  jour  attentions.  An  unnatural  indifiference  has  been 
creeping  on  me  since  mj  last  misfortunes,  or  I  should  have  seized  the 
first  opening  of  a  correspondence  with  you.  To  you  I  owe  much,  under 
God.  In  my  brief  acquaintance  with  you  in  London,  your  conversations 
won  me  to  this  better  cause,  and  rescued  me  from  the  polluting  spirit  of 
the  world.  I  might  have  been  a  worthless  character  without  you ;  as  it  is 
I  do  possess  a  certain  improvable  portion  of  devotional  feelings,  though 
when  I  view  myself  in  the  light  of  divine  truth,  and  not  according  to  the 
common  measures  of  human  judgment  I  am  altogether  corrupt  and 
sinfuL    This  is  not  cant.    I  am  very  sincere." 

There  tods  no  cant  in  this  frank  recognition  of  the  good 
Coleridge  had  done  him — a  fresh  proof  of  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment  in  the  deeper  things  of  life.  Coleridge,  indeed,  was  for 
a  time  neglectful,  even  scornful,  towards  his  friend.  When  about 
to  start  for  his  German  tour,  he  said,  "  Poor  Lamb  !  if  he  wants 
any  knowledge,  let  him  apply  to  me."  "  Gentle-hearted  Charles  " 
wanted  not  manhood,  and  this  insolence  met  with  its  merited 
chastisement,  in  a  set  of  "  theological  theses,"  to  be  (by  S.  T.  C.) 
"  defended  or  oppugned,  or  both."  Here  Lamb  circa  prascordia 
ludit  with  a  vengeance.  Coleridge's  pseudo-seraphic  complacency, 
disdain  of  lesser  men,  rich  rhetorical  preachments  with  poor 
performance  of  practical  duties,  a  certain  falsetto  tone  in  his 
moralities,  all  are  touched  with  an  unerring,  unsparing  hand. 
It  is  queried  whether  honesty  be  an  angelic  virtue,  whether 
practice  be  not  sub-celestial  and  merely  human,  whether  the 
beatific  vision  be  not  self-contemplation,  and  a  lurid  suggestion 
ends  the  series — "  Whether  an  immortal  and  amenable  soul  may 
not  come  to  he  damned  at  last,  and  the  man  never  suspect  it 
beforehand  r*  (I.  89). 

No  wonder  that  after  this  there  was  a  two  years'  silence.  Yet 
in  the  very  mid-darkness  of  the  eclipse,  Lamb  tackled  Southey  for 
giving  but  scant  praise  to  the  '  Ancient  Mariner/  He  hit  the 
weak  point  of  his  new  correspondent  with  his  usual  accuracy. 
"I  think  you  are  too  apt  to  conclude  faintly,  with  some  cold 
moral  •  •  •  a  moral  should  be  wrought  into  the  body  and  soul  of  a 
poem,  not  tagged  to  the  end."  As  before,  literary  criticism  and 
household  history  furnish  the  main  topics,  but  with  a  difference 
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in  the  tone.  Modest  always,  Lamb,  thongli  complying,  is  less 
reverential,  than  in  the  letters  to  Coleridge.  Deference,  of  course, 
is  not  wanting :  e,g,y  in  a  remorseful  remembrance  of  Sam  Grice 
who  had*  been  serviceable  to  him  in  that  "  worst  of  times." 

"Tell  him  that  I  retain  a  most  affectionate  remembrance  of  his  old 
friendliness,  and  an  earnest  wish  to  renew  our  intercourse.  In  this  I  am 
serious.  I  cannot  recommend  him  to  your  societj,  because  I  am  afraid 
whether  he  be  quite  worthy  of  it ;  but  I  have  no  right  to  dismiss  him  from 
my  regard  "  (1. 106). 

About  this  time,  a  new  acquaintance,  Thomas  Manning — a 
Platonist,  mathematician,  traveller  in  China,  "a  man  in  a 
thousand  " — was  to  call  forth  some  of  Lamb's  finest  fancies  and 
wildest  whims.  In  the  letter  to  him  here  placed  (I  think  by 
inadvertence)  second  instead  of  first  in  the  series.  Lamb  with 
happy  infelicity,  says,  "My  scribbling  days  are  past," — with 
"  Elia  "  twenty  years  ahead !  not  unindebted  either  to  these  very 
letters,  wherein  we  make  acquaintance  with  the  "  Heathen,"  and 
follow  the  fortunes  of  Godwin's  Antonio,  and  are  otherwise  choicely 
entertained.  At  the  beginning — a  good  omen — the  quarrel  with 
Coleridge  is  ended. 

"  Coleridge  has  been  with  me  now  for  nigh  three  weeks,  and  the  more  I 
see  of  him  in  the  quotidian  undress  and  relaxation  of  his  mind,  the  more 
catise  I  see  to  love  him,  and  believe  him  a  very  good  mem,  and  all  those 
foolish  impressions  to  the  contrary  fly  off  like  morning  slumbers" 
(1. 115). 

To  this  favourable  (and  essentially  just)  judgment  he  held 
henceforward,  and  no  further  jar  occurred  in  the  relations  between 
S,  T.  C.  and  the  Lambs,  who  "  were,  as  it  were,  his  heart." 
Indeed,  no  other  trouble  of  this  kind  was  in  store  for  Charles, 
except  the  ahort-lived  misunderstanding  with  Southey,  and  then 
the  reconciliation  included  his  ill-conditioned,  but  repentant,  friend 
Hazlitt,  whom  Lamb  had  declared  to  be, ''  in  his  natural  state,  one 
of  the  wisest  and  finest  spirits  breathing." 

Lamb  never  (save  in  the  case  of  Coleridge)  fell  out  with  a  friend 
but  in  the  cause  of  another  friend.  If  a  matter  touched  himself 
alone,  it  received  a  different  treatment.  Wordsworth  sent  him 
the  second  volume  of  the  '  Lyrical  Ballads,'  with  excuses  for  not 
having  acknowledged  'John  Woodvil,*  from  an  almost  insur- 
mountable aversion  to  letter-writing.  Lamb  replied  in  due  form 
and  time.  The  result  is  told  in  a  letter  (now  first  published)  to 
Manning  of  Feb.  15,  1801  :~ 

''I  enumerated  several  of  the  passages  which  had  most  affected  me, 
adding  unfortunately,  that  no  single  piece  had  moved  me  so  forcibly  as 
the  '  Ancient  Mariner,'  the  '  Mad  Mother,'  or  the  '  Lines  at  Tintern 
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Abbey/  The  post  did  not  sleep  a  moment.  I  received  almost  instanta- 
neously a  long  letter  of  four  sweating  pages  from  my|relactant  letter- 
writer,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that  he  was  sorry  his  second  volume  had 
not  given  me  more  pleasure  (devil  a  hint  did  I  give  that]  it  had  not  pleased 
tue)  and  was  compelled  to  wish  that  my  range  of  sensibility,  was  more 
extended,  being  obliged  to  believe  that  I  should  receive  large  influxes  of 
happiness  and  happy  thoughts  (I  suppose  from  the  L.  B.)  with  a  deal  of 
stuff  about  a  certain  Union  of  Tenderness  and  Imagination  •  .  .  After 
one  has  been  reading  Shakespeare  twenty  of  the  best  years  of  one's  life, 
to  have  a  fellow  start  up  and  prate  about  some  unknown  quality  which 
Shakespeare  possessed  in  ^  degree  inferior  to  Milton  and  somebody  else ! ! 
This  was  not  to  be  all  my  castigation.  Coleridge,  who  |had  not  written  to 
me  some  months  before,  starts  up  from  his  bed  of  sickness  to  reprove  me 
for  my  hardy  presumption;  four  long  pages,  equally] sweaty  and  more 
tedious,  came  from  him  .  .  .  What  am  I  to  do  with  such] people  ?  I  shall 
certainly  write  them  a  very  merry  letter  '*  (I.  327). 

We  have  to  regret  that  this  "  very  merry  letter  "  is  non-extant, 
and  can  only  "  dream  that  it  is  one  of  the  lost  Decades  of  Livy."  • 
Of  its  quality  we  may  judge  by  that  of  its  brethren  here 
fortunately  preserved  to  us.  Witness,  for  one,  thejpicture  of  the 
**  Heathen,"  "  George  Dyer  of  hurlesque  memory,"  a  classical 
scholar  in  chambers  in  Clifford's  Inn,  "like  a  dove  in  an  asp's 
nest,"  than  whose  heart  God  "  never  put  a  kinder  into  flesh  of 
man."  George,  "with  a  head  uniformly  wrong,  and  a  heart 
uniformly  right,"  had  been  preparing  two  ponderous  volumes  of 
poetry  and  criticism.    In  August,  1800,  they  are  said  to  impend 

"  over  the  town,  and  are  threatened  to  fall  in  the  winter.  The  first  volume 
contains  every  sort  of  poetry,  ezcepb  personal  satire,  whichjGJeorge,  in  his 
truly  original  prospectus,  renounceth  for  ever,  whimsically  foisting  the 
int^tion  in  between  the  price  of  his  book  and  the  proposed  number  of 
subscribers.  The  second  volume  is  all  criticism;  wherein  he  demonstrates 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  literary  world,  in  a  way  that  must  silence 
all  reply  for  ever,  that  the  pastoral  was  introduced  by  Theocritus,  and 
polished  by  Yirgil  and  Pope ;  that  Gray  and  Mason  (who  always  hunt  in 
couples  in  George's  brain)  have  a  good  deal  pf  poetic  fire  and  true  lyric 
genius;  that  Cowley  was  ruined  by  excess  of  wit  (a  warning  to  all 
modems) ;  that  Charles  Lloyd,  Charles  Lamb,  and  William  Wordsworth, 
in  later  days,  have  struck  the  true  chords  of  poesy  "  (I.  131). 

In  the  preparation  of  these  volumes,  Dyer  had  turned  deviously 
right  and  left.  One  while,  nothing  would  serve  him  but  the 
instant  possession  of  Manning's  Algebra.  He  talks  frantically  of  its 
purchase,  "  which  shows  him  far  gone,  for  he  has  not  been  master 
of  seven  shillings  a  good  time."  A  copy  is  begged  by  Lamb  from 
the  author,  with  whom  a  meeting  is  projected.  "  It  would  make 
him  wash  his  old  flannel  gown  (that  has  not  been  washed  to  my 
knowledge  since  it  has  been  his — oh !  the  long  time)  with  tears  of 
joy."    But  there  are  other  rubs  and  botches  in  the  work.    Dr. 
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Anderson,  "who  liyed  "  nnder  the  impntation  of  being  deranged/* 
George  liking  him  rather  the  better  for  it,  happened  in  Dyer's 
hearing  to  name  the  '  Epigoniad/  by  one  Wilkie, 

"  An  epic  poem  in  which  there  is  not  one  tolerable  good  line  all  through, 
but  every  incident  and  speech  borrowed  from  Homer.  George  had  been 
sitting  inattentive,  seemingly,  to  what  was  going  on — hatching  of  nega- 
tive quantities — when,  suddenly,  the  name  of  his  old  friend  Homer  stung 
his  pericranicks,  and,  jumping  up,  he  begged  to  know  where  he  could 
meet  with  Wilkie's  works.  It  was  a  curious  fact,  he  said,  that  there 
should  be  such  an  epic  poem  and  he  not  know' of  it;  and  he  must  get  a 
copy  of  it,  as  he  was  going  to  touch  pretty  deeply  upon  the  subject  of  the 
epic — and  he  was  sure  there  must  be  some  things  good  in  a  poem  of  8,000 
lines!  I  was  pleased  with  this  transient  return  of  his  reason,  and 
recurrence  to  Ids  old  ways  of  thinking;  it  gave  me  great  hopes  of  a 
recovery  "(I.  126). 

The  Doctor  made  further  mischief  by  "  setting  George's  brains 
mad  abont  the  old  Scotch  -writers,  Barbonr,  Douglas's  -^neid. 
Blind  Harry,  &c." 

"We  returned  home  in  a  return  post-chaise  (having  dined  with  the 
Doctor),  and  George  kept  wondering  and  wondering,  for  eight  or  nine 
turnpike  miles,  what  was  the  name,  and  striving  to  recollect  the  name  of 
a  poet  anterior  to  Barbour.  I  begged  to  know  what  was  remaining  of  his 
works.  'There  is  nothing  extarU  of  his  works,  sir;  but  by  all  accounts 
he  seems  to  have  been  a  fine  genius ! '  •  .  .  Hark,'he  has  never  read  any  of 
these  books  (of  Barbour  and  the  rest)  but  is  impatient  till  he  reads  them 
all  at  the  Doctor's  suggestion"  (I.  133). 

And  now  the  great  work  is  nearing  publication.  Even  the 
preface — of  eighty  pages — ^is  written  and  printed,  when  (as  Lamb 
writes  under  date  Dec,  17, 1800)  (I.  157)  :— 

"George  Dyer's  phrenitis  has  come  to  a  crisis;  he  is  raging  and 
fm*iou8ly  mad.  I  waited  on  the  heathen,  Thursday  was  a  se'nnight.  The 
first  symptom  which  struck  my  eye,  and  gave  me  incontrovertible  proof 
of  the  fatal  truth,  was  a  pair  of  nankeen  pantaloons  four  times  too  big  for 
him,  which  the  said  heathen  did  pertinaciously  affirm  to  be  new. 

"  They  were  absolutely  ingrained  with  the  accumulated  dirt  of  ages ;  but 
he  affirmed  them  to  be  clean.  He  was  going  to  visit  a  lady  that  was  nice 
about  those  things,  and  that's  the  reason  he  wore  nankeen  that  day.  And 
then  he  danced,  and  capered,  and  fidgeted,  and  pulled  up  his  pantaloons, 
and  hugged  his  intolerable  flannel  vestment  closer  about  his  poetic  loins. 
Anon  he  gave  it  loose  to  the  zephyrs  .  .  .  Then  he  caught  at  a  proof- 
sheet  and  catched  up  a  laundress's  bill  instead— made  a  dart  at  Bloomfield's 
Poems,  and  threw  them  in  agony  aside.  I  could  not  bring  him  to  one 
direct  reply ;  he  could  not  maintain  his  jumping  mind  in  a  right  line  for  ■ 
the  tithe  of  a  moment  by  01iffi>rd'8  Inn  clock.  He  must  go  to  the 
printers  immediately:  (the  most  unlucky  accident!)  he  had  struck  off 
five  hundred  impressions  of  his  x)oems  which  were  ready  for  delivery  to 
subscribers,  and  the  preface  must  all  be  expunged.     There  were  eighty 
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pages  of  preface,  and  not  till  tliat  morning  had  he  discovered  that  in  the 
very  first  page  of  said  preface  he  had  set  out  with  a  principle  of  criticism 
fnndamentally  wrong  which  vitiated  all  his  following  reasoning.  The 
preface  must  be  expunged,  though  it  cost  him  £30  the  lowest  calculation. 
...  In  vain  have  his  real  friends  remonstrated  against  this  midsummer 
madness.  George  is  as  obstinate  as  a  Primitive  Christian,  and  wards 
and  parries  all  our  thrusts  with  one  unanswerable  fence:  Sir,  'tis  of 
great  cpnsequence  the  world  is  not  misled ! " 

Other  failings  of  Dyer  are  touched  with  loving  adroitDoss.  We 
langhy  but  we  respect  him  all  the  while. 

"George  brings  all  sorts  of  people  together,  setting  up  a  sort  of 
agrarian  law,  or  common  property  in  matter  of  society :  but  for  once  he 
has  done  me  a  great  pleasure,  while  he  was  only  pursuing  a  principle,  as 
ignea/atui  may  light  you  home." 

This  was  the  occasion  of  the  introdnction  of  Bickman,  ''a 
pleasant  hand,"  np  to  everything,  down  to  everything — a  perfect 
man"  But  he  also  knew  Bloomfield,  '' a  damned  stupid  hound  in 
company/'  and  read  the  'Farmer's  Boy'  aloud  to  Lamb,  who 
thought  it  childish,  "  no  selection,  all  is  described."  On  opening 
the  book  afterwards,  he  says ;  "  he  is  always  silly  about  poor  Oiles, 
and  those  abject  kind  of  phrases,  which  mark  a  man  that  looks  up 
to  wealth  ...  he  makes  me  sick." 

Lamb  is  nearly  always  right  in  his  critical  instincts.  He  sophis- 
ticates a  little  now  and  then,  but  he  is  aware  of  his  foibles  and 
generally  avoids  their  influence.  They  spring  from  his  sympathy, 
sometimes  excessive  and  irrelevant :  "  pity  begets  love,  and  love 
admiration;  and  then  it  goes  hard  with  people  but  they  lie." 
He  early  took  stock  of  his  mental  endowments,  and  could  say  to 
Coleridge,  "I  know  my  capacities  better  than  you  do."  And 
earlier  still  he  was  familiar  with  the  standards  of  literary  ex- 
cellence in  his  own  chosen  line  of  study.  At  twenty  he  had 
already  his  book  of  extracts  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
Massinger,  and  his  other  "  midnight  darlings ;  "  and  his  reading 
of  Shakespeare  must  have  dated  from  his  entrance  into  Ghrist*s 
Hospital.  Accuracy,  indeed,  in  the  matter  of  quotation  he  never 
compassed.  He  discourses  delightfully  on  the  spirit  and  meaning 
of  his  authors,  but  their  words  often  elude  his  memory.  Words- 
worth or  Lovelace  "  Lucy "  or  "  Altbea "  alike  suffer  under 
probation.  As  for  Shakespeare,  Lamb  talks  of  *'  women  in  boy's 
clothes  "  in  *  All's  Well ; '  makes  a  queer  metrical  jumble  of  "  King, 
Hamlet,  Boyal  Dane,  Father,"  and  then  calls  it  a  "beautiful 
climax ; "  and  knocks  the  humour  out  of  Silence's  "  twice  and 
once  "  by  inversion.  After  these  instances,  such  eccentricities  as 
"  Heartleap  Well,"  and  "  Lord  Ogilby  "  are  scarce  worth  mention. 
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That  the  letters  are  written  with  great  care  is  evident  by  the 
after-service  of  several  in  "  Elia."  It  is  curious  to  remark  in  a 
very  early  letter  to  Coleridge  and  Lloyd  jointly  (I.  73),  the  first 
impressions  of  a  meeting  in  "  St.  John's  Street  yesterday  "  (Feb. 
]  2,  1797)  which  '^  cured  me  of  Quakerism,"  but  was  the  founda- 
tion of  an  essay  highly  laudatory  of  the  Friends.  In  the  letter 
is  the  apostrophe: — "Reader,  if  thou  hadst  seen,"  &c.  The 
ultimate  publication  of  the  sketch  must  have  been  in  his  mind. 
But  a  comparison  of  letter  with  essay  shows  a  curious  perversion 
of  the  original  impression.  Either  Lamb's  reminiscence  was  at 
fault,  or  he  manipulated  it  for  artistic  purposes.  The  "  fanatic 
forehead  "  of  the  Quaker  where  "  wit  never  comes,  that  comes  to 
aH,"  is  changed  into  a  "  figure  to  set  oflF  against  Paul  preaching." 
The  poor  auditor  who  "had  the  delicacy  not  to  laugh  out," 
though  the  broad-brims  and  the  ravings  were  too  much  for  his 
gravity,  is  in  the  essay  a  "  reeling  sea-ruffian,"  come  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  disturbance,  who,  receiving  a  new  heart, "  sits 
presently  as  a  lamb  among  lambs."  The  reappearance  of  the 
letter  will  not  seem  strange  to  the  readers  of  "Distant  Corre- 
spondents," "  The  Tombs  in  the  Abbey,"  and  "  Amicus  Redivivus." 

The  first  volume  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  Dii  majores — 
Coleridge,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  In  *  the  second  .  these  are 
mingled  with  a  crowd  of  lesser  deities  and  mere  mortals,  Leigh 
Hunt,  and  Hood,  Clare,  Crabb  Robinson,  and  Dibdin.  Here,  too, 
is  the  turning  point  of  Lamb's  life,  his  Hegira  from  the  India 
House  in  March  1825,  when  he  "  stammered  out  a  bow,  and  went 
home  for  ever,"  which,  in  this  case,  was  nine  years.  That  the 
other  side  of  the  correspondence  is  wanting  does  not  trouble  us, 
for  his  sentences  are  so  many  facets  flashing  back  all  meeting 
lights  with  added  brilliancy.  He  adopts  his  tone  to  his  <5orre- 
fipondent's,  but  the  voice  is  always  his  own.  When  he  writes  to 
Manning,  his  imagination  takes  some  of  its  widest,  happiest 
flights,  and  this  practical  side  of  things  is  transfigured  by  his 
humour.  With  Godwin  he  is,  at  first,  more  point-device  and 
punctilious  than  usual.  Lamb  fancied  that  because  Godwin  was 
coldly.  Pharisaically  methodical,  he  was  of  course  trustworthy  and 
exact,  and  so  became  self-depreciatory.  It  is  pretty  to  observe 
how  he  and  Dorothy  Wordsworth  understand  each  other  at  once 
(I.  212).    He  opens  his  heart  to  her  about  Mary  (L  212)  : — 

"  I  haye  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  illness,  like  all  her  former 
ones,  will  be  but  temporary;  but  1  cannot  always  feel  so.  Meantime  she 
is  dead  to  me,  and  1  miss  a  prop.  All  my  strength  is  gone,  and  1  am  like 
a  fool,  bereft  of  her  co-operation.  1  dare  not  think,  lest  1  should  think 
wrong;  so  used  am  I  to  look  up  to  her  in  the  least  and  the  biggest 
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perplexity.  To  saj  all  that  I  know  of  her  would  be  more  than  I  think 
anybody  could  believe,  or  even  understand ;  and  when  I  hope  to  have  her 
well  again  with  me,  it  would  be  sinning  against  her  feelings  to  go  about 
to  praise  her ;  for  I  can  conceal  nothing  that  I  do  from  her.  She  is  older 
and  wiser  and  better  than  I,  and  all  my  wretched  imperfections  I  cover  to 
myself  by  resolutely  thinking  on  her  goodness.  She  would  share  life  and 
death,  heaven  and  hell,  with  me.  She  lives  but  for  me;  and  I  know  I 
have  been  wasting  and  teasing  her  life  for  five  years  past  incessantly  with 
my  cursed  drinking  and  ways  of  going  on.  But  even  in  this  upbraiding 
of  myself  I  am  offending  against  her,  for  I  know  that  she  has  cleaved  to 
me  for  better,  for  worse ;  and  if  the  balance  has  been  against  her  hitherto, 
it  was  a  noble  trade." 

It  has  been  well  said  by  Mr.  AiDger  in  his  'Life  of  Lamb/ 
(p.  62) : — "  This  exclusive  devotion  was  not  a  good  thing  for 
either.  They  wanted  some  strong  human  interests  from  outside 
to  assist  them  to  bear  those  of  home." 

To  Dorothy  he  shows  his  appreciation  of  the  practical  value  of 
Coleridge's  resolves  (I.  262) : — 

"Coleridge  has  powdered  his  head,  and  looks  like  Bacchus,  Bacchus 
ever  sleek  and  yoimg.  He  is  going  to  turn  sober,  but  his  clock  has  not 
struck  yet ;  meantime  he  pours  down  goblet  after  goblet,  the  second  to 
see  where  the  first  is  gone,  the  third  to  see  no  harm  happens  to  the 
second,  a  fourth  to  say  there  is  another  coming,  and  a  fifth  to  say  he  is 
not  sure  he  is  the  last." 

This  was  in  August  1810.  Dorothy  had  shown  her  sense  of 
the  matter  in  February,  when  she  wrote  about  Coleridge's  breach 
of  his  promise  to  her  brother, — *'  We  have  often  cautioned  Cole- 
ridge as  to  making  promises."  This  particular  lapse,  as  she  droUy 
records,  was  occasioned  by  Coleridge's  having  been  "  put  out  of 
his  regular  course  by  waiting  for  books  to  consult  respecting 
Duty."  The  letter  is  in  the  Coleorton  correspondence  (II.  112), 
of  which  Dorothy's  epistles  are  the  most  attractive  portion. 

Lamb  is  always  on  his  guard  against  sentimentalism — as  it  was 
well  that  the  author  of  '  Eosamond  Gray '  should  be.  He  was  also 
aware  of  a  greater  peril  to  one  of  his  sympathetic  nature — 
insincerity.  He  is  "  really  cut  up  "  about  Nelson  (whom  he  had 
seen  "looking  every  inch  a  hero"),  but  he  will  not  appear  to 
mourn  for  Lord  Byron,  and  all  the  comment  he  makes  on  the 
death  of  Charlotte  of  Wales  is — "I  got  a  nice  holiday  on 
Wednesday  by  favour  of  a  princess  dyiug."  He  does  not  favour 
the  "  cheap  sensibility "  of  erecting  a  monument  to  Clarkson  in 
his  life-time  (though  he  is  ready  with  his  guinea)  but  prefers  to 
be  "  modest  for  a  modest  man."  Not  for  ease  of  heart,  not  for 
mere  peace  and  quiet,  will  he  let  go  his  wisdom  or  his  frankness ; 
speaking  the  truth  in  love  always,  but  refusing  to  be  silent 
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merely  because  speech  is  awkward.  And  when  he  has  said  his 
word,  he  discerns  with  the  trne  tact  of  the  heart  whether  there 
is  any  use  in  repeating  it.  He  liberates  his  soul,  and  there  an  end. 
He  has  not  the  vanity  to  think  that  he  can  infuse  common  sense 
into  George  Dyer,  or  severe  self-judging  taste  into  Bernard 
Barton,  but  he  will  give  them  of  his  best  ungrudgingly.  And 
how  hard  the  task  must  have  been  we  learn  from  many  a  passage, 
especially  of  the  second  volume.  It  is  a  "  sore  effort " — **  letter- 
ising  has  been  oppressive  " — "  my  head  aches  at  the  bare  thought 
of  letter-writing."  Besides,  his  social  instincts  were  so  strong 
that  writing  seemed  inadequate  to  their  expression,  "Oh,**  he 
exclaims  (I.  127)  :— 

"One  glimpse  of  the  hxunan  face,  and  shake  of  the  human  hand,  is 
better  than  whole  reams  of  this  cold,  thin  correspondence;  yea,  of  more 
worth  than  all  the  letters  that  have  sweated  the  fingers  of  sensibility,  from 
Madame  Seyigne  and  Balzac  to  Sterne  and  Shenstone." 

Yet  there  are  few  lapses  of  correspondence  through  his 
fault.  His  friends  set  him  no  good  example.  Coleridge  would 
leave  letters,  urgently  needing  reply,  unnoticed  for  weeks,  for 
months,  for  ever.  Wordsworth  let  eight  weeks  go  by  without 
thanking  his  friend  Beaumont  for  the  gift  of  an  estate.  But 
Lamb — saye  for  good  reason  or  excuse — is  more  considerate,  as 
became  one  who  appreciated  punctuality  in  this  respect.  In  his 
benediction  on  the  new-come  Talfoufd  he  wishes  the  infant, 
**  friends,  and  those  pretty  regular  correspondents,** 

Delicacy — with  no  detriment  to  robustness — of  feeling,  is  a 
leading  mark  of  these  letters.  A  touch  of  the  ludicrous  does 
not  detract  from — heightens  rather — this  characteristic.  Lamb 
will  check  his  hobby-horse  in  mid-career  if  it  curvet  unseason- 
ably, or  threaten  the  shins  of  the  bystanders.  Speaking  of  his 
habit  of  "  taking  his  own  again,**  when  "  his  own  "  were  presenta- 
tion copies  of  his  works  on  George  Dyer's  shelves  (IL  22) : — 

"By  this  means,  one  copy  of  *  my  works'  served  for  G.  D.  and,  with  a 

little  dusting,  was  made  over  to  my  good  friend  Dr.  G ,  who  little 

thought  whose  leavings  he  was  taking  when  he  made  me  that  graceful 
bow.  By  the  way,  the  Doctor  is  the  only  one  of  my  acquaintance  who 
bows  gracefully :  my  town  acquaintance,  I  mean,** 

This  was  to  Wordsworth. 

The  susceptibilities  of  Bernard  Barton  are  duly  considered. 
Interrupted  in  his  letter-writing  by  business  intruders  Lamb 
says,  "  I  could  exclaim  a  little  profusely,  but  I  think  you  do  not 

like  swearing"    (H  29).    And  again  (IL  133),  "Some  d d 

people  are  come  in,  and  I  must  finish  abruptly.    By  d d,  I 
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only  mean  deuced."  No  doubt  such  discipline  was  good  for 
Lamb.  Under  its  influence  he  delivers  a  favourable  judgment 
on  Bloomfield  (II.  86),  contrasting  singularly  with  the  petulant 
utterances  about  him  quoted  some  pages  back.  And  the  story  of 
the  verses  (U.  155),  on  the  picture  given  to  Barton,  here  told  for 
the  first  time,  is  another  indication  of  its  working. 

How  tenderly  Charles  Lamb  could  deal  with  young  people,  and 
with  what  unexaggerated  sympathy,  appears  in  his  account  of 
little  Willy  Wordsworth  (II.  22).  It  is  certainly  not  "imper- 
tinent "  in  the  editor  to  call  attention  to  the  exquisite  allusion 
conveyed  in  his  question  to  the  child,  whether  his  father  had 
ever  been  on  Westminster  Bridge.  Bather  is  the  pleasure  of  the 
reader  enhanced,  as  his  solitary  perusal  is  thus  endowed  with  the 
charm  of  genial  and  congenial  companionship. 

Very  gently  does  Lamb  insinuate  a  caution  to  Barton  against 
his  somewhat  excessive  self-complacency,  in  a  remark  as  to  the 
outside  of  his  book.  "  The  decoration  harp,  perhaps,  too  osten- 
tatious ;  a  simple  pipe  preferable."  And  how  anxious  is  he  that 
his  jesting  on  the  subject  of  Emma  Isola's  watch  should  not  be 

taken  amiss  by  her  betrothed,  Moxon !     "  Dearest  M ,  never 

mind  opposite  nonsense.  She  does  not  love  you  for  the  watch, 
but  the  watch  for  you"  (H.  287). 

To  this  delicacy  of  treatment  there  is  one  straiige  exception. 
On  the  topic  of  insanity  Lamb's  mirth  has  some  jarring  and 
defiant  notes.  Those  who  can  recall  the  admirable  fooling  of 
John  Parry  will  remember  that  their  pleasure  was  sometimes 
marred  by  a  similar  infelicity.  Mary  Lamb,  too,  incidentally 
betrays  a  kindred  obtuseness  when  she  writes, "  I  have  known  many 
single  men  I  should  have  liked  (if  it  had  suited  them)  for  a  husband." 

While  at  the  India  House,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Lamb  was 
hard  worked  and  (at  first)  not  well  used — but  these  evils  were 
visible  and  confessed,  and  borne  gently.  When  his  petty  tyrant, 
Bichardson,  refuses  him  his  longed-for  leave.  Lamb  only  reminds 
himself  and  Coleridge  that  "  G-ryll  will  be  Gryll,"  and  even  pities 
the  '^  poor  man  "  for  his  inability  to  estimate  the  disappointment  he 
had  caused.  After  his  liberation,  the  '^  superannuated  man  "  recalls 
the  incidents  of  his  past  slavery  without  bitterness,  and  thinks 
even  tenderly  of  those  whom  he  has  left.  He  forgot  how  he  had 
writhed  under  the  daily  infliction  of  "  those  pestilential  clerk- 
faces  always  in  one's  dish,"  and  they  became  "  pleasant  creatures," 
his  "old  desk-companions,  with  whom  I  have  had  such  merry 
hours  "(n.  130). 

"  I  went  and  sat  among  'em  all  at  my  thirty-three  years  desk  yester- 
morning; and  deuce  take  me  if  1  had  not  yearnings  at  leaving  all  my 
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old  pen-and-ink  fellows,  merrj,  sociable  lads»  at  leaving  them  in  the  lurch, 
fag.  fag,  fag!  The  comparison  of  my  own  superior  felicity  gave  me 
anything  but  pleasure." 

To  quote  once  more  the  latest  and  most  sympathetic  of  his 
biographers,  "  the  discipline  of  regular,  and  even  of  mechanical, 
work  was  of  infinite  service  to  him.  We  should  not  have  had 
more,  but  fewer,  'Essays  of  Elia,'  if  the  daily  routine  of 
different  labour  had  been  less  severe  or  regular." 

When  his  heart's  desire  came  to  Lamb,  it  was  scarcely  a  "  tree 
of  life."  The  fever-fit  of  exultation  was  soon  over,  and  after  an 
effort  to  regain  something  of  the  routine  of  his  former  occupation 
by  working  from  ten  to  four  at  old  plays. in  the  British  Museum, 
his  life  dragged  listlessly  along.  He  trifled  rather  than  worked 
with  his  pen.  "Genius  fails  with  me,  but  I  grow  clever,"  is  his 
way  of  putting  it.  For  such  essentially  town-folk  as  the  Lambs, 
the  choice  of  a  country  residence  was  disastrous.  His  friends 
were  dispersed  or  inaccessible  to  frequent  intercourse ;  his  sister 
was  dead  to  him  for  half  her  life,  and  the  other  half  made  anxious 
with  fears  and  looking  forward  to  the  next  shock.  "  I  see  little 
of  her,"  he  says,  "  I  too  often  hear  her — Sunt  laehrymse  rerum ; 
and  you  and  I  must  bear  it." 

Of  the, latter  part  of  his  life,  these  letters  are  the  main  literary 
product.  To  give  an  idea  of  them  by  extracts  (of  any  reasonable 
length)  is  hopeless.  There  are  admirable  morceaicx  here  and 
there — the  etchings  of  no  common  artist:  for  instance,  the 
visit  of  condolence  to  the  Cottles  (with  that  exquisite  charity  of 
the  close)  (L  142) ;  the  interview  with  Miss  Benger  (I.  159) ;  the 
death  of  old  Norris  (11. 158)  ;  and  many  others.  For  descriptive 
power,  the  account  of  the  rattlesnake  (L  144)  is  not  easily 
matched;  nor  for  grim  suggestiveness,  in  the  Carlyle  manner 
before  Carlyle,  the  reflections  on  ithe  lEnfield  rick  burnings  (II. 
265).  It  stands  alone,  style  and  thought,  in  Lamb's  writings 
Take  a  sentence  or  two  (I.  265) : — 

"  It  was  never  good  times  in  England  since  the  poor  began  to  speculate 
upon  their  condition.  Formerly  they  jogged  on  with  as  little  reflection  as 
horses.  The  whistling  ploughman  went  {cheek  by  jowl  with  his  brother 
that  neighed.  Now  the  biped  carries  a  box  of  phosphorus  in  his  leather 
breeches,  and  in  the  dead  of  night  the  half -illuminated  beast  steals  his 
magic  potion  into  a  cleft  in  a  bam,  and  half ^*  the  country  is  grinning  with 
new  fires.  Farmer  Graystock  said  something  to  the  touchy  rustic  that  he 
did  not  relish,  and  he  writes  his  distaste  in  flames  .  .  .  Think  of  a 
disrespected  clod  that  was  trod  into  earth,  that  was  nothing,  on  a  sudden 
by  damned  arts  refined  into  an  exterminating  angel,  devouring  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  and  their  growers  in  a  mass_,of  ^fire ;  what  a  new  existence  1 
What  a  temptation  above  Lucifer's ! " 
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But  it  is  rather  the  little  touches  of  humour  and  pathos — 
touches  and  no  more — that  charm  us,  and  are  forgotten  till  they 
charm  us  again  on  re-perusal.  Sometimes  jest  after  jest  bubbles 
up  with  intoxicating  mirth,  as  in  the  letter  of  random,  rattling 
fun  now  first  added  to  the  collection ;  (II.  17),  or  in  that  other 
fresh  acquisition  given  in  the  Introduction  (xxii). 

From  the  "golden  circlet"  of  Lamb's  friendship,  the  gems 
were  rapidly  falling  in  those  later  years.  In  September  1830, 
Hazlitt  had  departed.  Southey,  in  the  following  November,  had 
called  on  the  Lambs  at  their  lodgings  in  London,  but  vainly,  for 
they  were  at  Enfield,  and  Mary  was  ill — so  ill  that  Charles  could 
not  venture  to  write  to  Southey,  for  fear  of  agitating  her.  There 
had  been  a  difficulty  about  seeing  Wordsworth  on  his  London 
visit  of  1828.  The  next  year  he  managed  to  get  to  Enfield.  In 
another  twelvemonth.  Lamb  writes :  "  Is  it  a  year  since  we 
parted  from  you  at  the  steps  of  Edmonton  stage  ?  There  are  not 
now  the  years  that  there  used  to  be."  Alas!  no.  He  misses 
London.  "  In  dreams  I  am  in  Fleet  Market,  but  I  wake  and  cry 
to  sleep  again."  Friends  are  far.  "Miss  Kelly  we  never  see. 
Talfourd  not  this  half-year.  We  see  scarce  anybody," — and  so, 
with  fitful  illuminations,  passing  gleams  of  cheerfulness,  the 
«cene  gradually  darkens.  Among  its  "  lightenings  and  brighten- 
ings,"  one  remarks  the  delightful  note  to  the  Enfield  doctor,  who 
had  addressed  the  medicine  for  Emma  Isola  to  Miss  Isola  Lamb 
(II.  255).  She,  "  the  youth  of  our  house,"  with  Lamb's  "  more 
than  concurrence,"  was  soon  to  leave  him  to  marry  Edward 
Moxon.  Her  wedding-day  (July  30,  1833)  was  marked  by  the 
prompt,  almost  miraculous,  recovery  of  Mary  from  a  long  dreary 
illness — "restored,  as  by  an  electrical  stroke,  to  the  entire 
possession  of  her  senses."  Lamb's  message — "Tell  Emma  that 
I  every  day  love  her  more,  and  miss  her  less  " — was  doubtless 
more  generous  than  true.  Her  departure  slackened  the  Dante 
readings  in  which  she  had  been  the  great  authority  on  grammar. 
But  they  were  pursued  notwithstanding,  till  on  almost  the  first 
day  of  the  N^w  Year,  1834 — the  last  the  brother  and  sister  were 
lobe  together  onearth— Mary  was  again  seized.  Charles  describes 
her  wanderings — "  her  rambling  chat  is  better  to  me  than  the 
sense  and  sanity  of  this  world." 

"  Her  memory  is  unnaturally  strong ;  and  from  ages  past,  if  we  may  so 
call  the  earliest  records  of  our  poor  life,  she  fetches  thousands  of  names 
and  things  that  never  would  have  dawned  upon  me  again,  and  thousands 
from  the  ten  years  she  lived  before  me." 

In  May  he  writes  to  Manning — 

VOL.  LXXXV.  B 
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*'  I  am  with  her  alone  now  in  a  proper  house.  She  is,  I  hope,  recovering. 
We  play  picqnet,  and  it  is  ]ike  the  old  time  awhile,  then  goes  off.  I 
struggle  to  town  rarely,  and  then  to  see  London,  with  little  other  motives 
— for  what  is  left  there  hardly  ?  The  streets  and  shops  entertaining  ever, 
else  I  feel  as  in  a  desert,  and  get  me  home  to  my  cave." 

The  end  was  approaching.  "  I  have  had  a  scurvy  nine  years 
of  it,  and  am  now. in  the  sorry  fifth  act,"  are  Lamb's  boding 
words.  His  feeling  as  to  death  and  the  hereafter  we  know  from 
himself.  Thongh  not  dreadful,  the  thought  of  death  was  at  all 
times  particularly  distasteful.  Yet  he  had  faced  it  even  to  the 
extent  of  wishing  Mary  to  go  first  (11.  85),  a  wish  also  expressed 
in  her  presence  and  echoed  by  herself.  His  clinging  to  the 
earthly  and  the  homely  is  confessed  in  his  'New  Year's  Eve.' 
But  he  would  have  been  soon  detached  from  life — or  rather  from 
the  visible — had  his  wish  been  granted.  As  it  was,  the  loss  of 
Coleridge,  and  the  virtual  loss  of  Mary,  ("  half  her  life  she  is  dead 
to  me,")  effectually  loosened  the  silver  cord. 

After  Coleridge's  death  in  July  1834,  we  have  but  five  letters 
of  Lamb.  They  show  a  brave  cheerfulness,  and  in  one  all  his  old 
humour  flows  back  in  an  apology  for  his  having  been  too  heedless 
in  his  potations  while  dining  with  Cary  at  the  Museum.  The 
very  last  is  an  anxious  enquiry  about  a  book  of  Cary's  supposed 
to  have  been  left  at  George  Dyer's.  It  ends  "  with  kindest  love 
to  Mr.  Dyer  and  all." 

Talfourd's  leisurely  and  ornate  pen  passes  with  swift  simplicity 
over  the  end  of  Lamb's  story.  Having  been  informed  of  his 
danger,  his  friend  went  to  see  him,  and  found  him  nearly 
insensible : — 

''  I  do  not  think  he  knew  me ;  and  having  vainly  tried  to  engage  his 
attention,  I  left  him.  In  less  than  an  hour  afterwards,  his  voice 
gradually  grew  fainter,  as  he  still  mnrmured  the  names  of  Moxon, 
Proctor  and  some  other  old  friends,  and  he  sank  into  death  as  placidly 
as  into  sleep." 

So  passed  away,  on  the  27th  December  1834 — the  festival  of  St. 
John  and  the  Eve  of  the  Innocents — a  "  sweet,  diffusive,  bountiful 
soul,  desiring  to  do  good,"  to  use  the  phrase  of  Archbishop 
Leighton.  With  him  it  was  well,  for  he  had  survived  most  of  his 
joy  in  life ;  but  the  loneliness  of  that  death,  for  so  social  a  being, 
strikes  us  with  a  sadness  akin  to  horror.  He  would  have 
doubtless  have  confronted  such  a  feeling  with  a  quotation  from 
one  of  his  prime  fayourites  : — 

"  Who  would  be  afraid  on't, 
Knowing  to  meet  such  excellent  company 
In  the  other  world?" 
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Lamb's  writings,  admirable  as  tbey  are,  are  too  allnsiye,  too 
dependent,  tbat  is,  on  literary  association  to  be  fayonrites  of 
popular  (or  at  any  rate  of  vulgar)  appreciation.  They  have  now, 
in  the  collected  edition  of  which  these  letters  are  the  concluding 
volumes,  a  better  chance  than  ever  of  attracting  fresh  readers. 
Mr.  Ainger's  annotations  will  be  often  consulted  (even  by  those 
to  whom  the  text  is  familiar)  for  their  welcome  reminders  in 
matters  of  fact,  and  for  their  sympathetic  touches  in  matters 
of  imagination.  They  have  but  one  fault,  that  found  by  Words- 
worth with  the  sonnets  of  Milton, — "  alas !  too  few ! " 
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Into  Night's  bosom,  dusk  but  clear, 

Wakeful  I  stand  and  gaze; 
Lo,  where  the  starry  Charioteer 

And  great  Orion  blaze! 
What  secret  life,  what  pulse  of  fire, 
Thrills  in  your  orbs,  immortal  choir  ? 

When  man  shall  burst  the  bars  of  Fate, 

And  ope  Time's  mystic  scroll. 
And  read  his  high  exalted  state 

Amid  the  wondrous  whole, 
Your  genuine  essence  he  shall  know. 
And  greet  you  with  a  kindred  glow. 

But  Earth  with  tender  jealous  care 

Enwraps  her  children  still. 
Lest  aught  in  that  sublimer  air 

Should  nurture  subtle  ill; 
For  pride  may  grow,  and  love  depart, 
'Mid  tumult  of  the  swelling  heart. 

So  now  I  draw  the  curtain  o'er 

The  star-bespangled  skies. 
Nor  labour  longer  to  explore 

The  world's  wide  mysteries; 
While  thoughts  of  friends,  in  pleasant  train, 
Shed  healing  influence  on  the  brain. 

Kind  eyes  smile  on  me  through  the  dark, 

Kind  deeds  are  done  again; 
I  hear  the  silent  voice,  and  mark 

The  long-forgotten  sti*ain; 
Quaint  sayings  uttered  long  ago. 
Sweet  offices  that  solaced  woe. 

Though  parted  far  by  land  or  wave. 

Each  several  guest  is  here  ; 
Time  hinders  not,  nor  yet  the  grave ; 

Full  is  the  living  sphere. 
Then  by  their  guardian  presence  blest 
My  senses  sink  in  slumber's  rest. 

J.  R.  MOZLET. 
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FEOM  THE  EUSSIAN  OF  COUNT  TOLSTOI. 
By  Lady  Leohmebe. 


Chaptee  I. 

In  the  small  Bnssian  Tillage  of  Balachna  lived  Simon  Strogonoff, 
a  boot-maker  by  trade.  His  means  were*  so  small  that  with  his 
wife  and  children  he  could  not  afford  to  do  more  than  rent  one 
room  in  the  house  of  another  peasant,  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end ;  and  he  had  a  constant  struggle  to  keep  the  wolf  from  his 
door,  and  it  was  only  by  the  strictest  economy  that  he  succeeded. 

Bread  was  dear  and  work  was  scarce.  Whatever  he  earned  he 
was  obliged  to  spend  on  the  barest  necessaries  of  life.  Clothes, 
too,  were  so  expensive,  that  the  poor  boot-maker  and  his  wife  had 
only  one  felt  overcoat,  which  they  shared  between  them;  and 
even  that  was  very  old  and  full  of  holes.  One  autumn,  after 
scraping  and  saving  through  the  summer,  he  determined  to  go  to 
the  next  village  to  buy  some  sheepskins,  in  order  to  make  another 
overcoat,  and  thus  enable  his  wife  to  attend  mass  in  the  winter, 
at  the  same  time  as  himself.  Counting  his  money  he  found  that 
all  he  had  got  was  three  paper  roubles  (equal  to  about  six 
shillings).  He  kept  them  locked  up  in  his  wife's  trunk.  In 
addition  to  this,  five  roubles  were  owing  to  him  in  the  village, 
which  with  the  three  he  already  had  would,  he  thought,  enable 
him  to  carry  out  his  plans.  At  last  a  favourable  morning  arrived, 
and  putting  on  his  wife's  under-coat,  which  was  padded,  and  the 
old  felt  overcoat  on  top  of  that,  he  bid  adieu  to  his  family,  and  set 
off  to  buy  the  skins. 

As  he  went  along  he  cut  a  stick  from  the  hedgerow  and  began 
whistling,  to  make  the  way  seem  short,  and  knocking  the  stones 
hither  and  thither  with  his  stick,  was  soon  lost  in  thought. 

"  Yes,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  I  will  collect  the  five  roubles  which 
are  owed  me,  and  add  to  them  the  three  I  now  have,  and  I  shall 
be  able  to  get  some  splendid  skins  to  make  a  capital  overcoat. 

Simon  soon  arrived  at  the  village,  and  called  at  the  house  of  one 
of  his  debtors,  who,  however,  was  not  at  home.  His  wife  answered 
the  door,  expressed  her  regret  that  her  husband  should  be  absent, 
and  quickly  went  on  enquiring  after  Simon's  wife  and  children, 
hoping  his  trade  was  good,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  promise  to 
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send  her  little  boy  round  with  the  money  during  the  week ;  but 
she  did  not  give  him  anything  herself. 

He  went  to  another  house,  found  his  customer  in,  and  politely 
asked  if  he  would  pay  what  he  owed.  The  man,  however,  swore 
he  had  not  the  means  to  pay,  and  said  that  times  were  too  bad. 
Simon  always  wanted  his  money  before  he  had  half  done  his  job ; 
and  not  only  that,  the  boots  were  not  worn  out  yet.  However, 
he  paid  twenty  copecks  for  part  of  the  bill  (a  small  repairing  job) ; 
and  Simon  was  obliged  to  be  content. 

His  other  debtors  one  and  all  put  him  off,  and  he  began  to 
despair  of  ever  getting  the  skins  for  his  overcoat.  ^^But,"  said  he 
to  himself, ''  I  give  my  customers  credit,  surely  the  skinner  will 
do  the  same  for  me ; "  and  he  again  began  to  think  how  nice  his 
new  overcoat  would  be.  He  went  to  the  skinner's,  and  after  some 
talk  over  the  latest  news  and  recent  changes  in  the  parish,  told 
his  errand,  but  said  '^  that  he  could  not  pay  just  now,  though  he 
would  do  so  as  soon  as  he  could  collect  his  own  debts."  The 
skinner,  however,  said  that  '^  that  was  not  his  custom,  and  he 
could  not  part  with  his  goods  unless  he  were  paid  for  them." 

Poor  Simon  now  saw  that  his  case  was  hopeless ;  he  called  at 
some  other  houses,  but  all  he  got  was  a  pair  of  old  boots  to  take 
home  and  mend. 

*'  Poor  Petrovna  I  "  said  he  to  himself;  ''  she  was  reckoning  on 
the  coat  even  more  than  I  was."  Petrovna  was  Simon's  wife,  and 
presently  we  shall  hear  more  about  her. 

Turning  towards  home  with  a  sad  heart,  Simon  tried  to  make 
the  best  of  things,  left  off  thinking  about  the  coat  he  could  not 
get,  when  suddenly  a  public-house  caught  his  eye.  ^^  Ah !  "  said 
he,  starting,  ^'  I  think  a  drop  of  spirits  will  do  me  good.  I  can't 
get  much  of  anything  with  twenty  copecks ;  so  I  may  just  as  well 
spend  them  on  a  dnnk  as  food — ^besides,  I  am  quite  thirsty  and 
cold."  He  entered  the  house,  and  soon  turned  his  money  into  drink. 

*^  Ah  I  that  was  good,"  said  he,  leaving  the  door  and  sallying 
out  into  the  street.  ^^  Why,  it  was  quite  cold  in  the  morning;  I 
declare  it's  warm  now." 

He  dawdled  homewards  with  his  repairing  job  under  one  arm, 
swinging  his  stick  about  with  his  other  hand,  muttering, 
stuttering,  and  slipping,  quite  overcome  by  the  spirits  he  had 
taken* 

*'  Yes,  it's  quite  warm,"  he  went  on  again—"  don't  believe  I 
shall  want  an  overcoat  all  the  winter ;  I've  got  some  good  blood 
in  my  veins,  I  have ;  but  what  will  my  wife  say  when  I  come 
home  without  the  ^kins — that's  more  than  I  can  telL  She's  a 
rum  'un,  she  is,  too ;  but  she  ain't  a  bad  sort,  after  alL    I  work  for 
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her,  slave  for  her,  and  keep  her  going ;  but  she  does  just  what  she 
likes  with  me.    Ah,  well !  it's  my  fault  for  getting  married. 

"  I  suppose  I  never  get  a  job  worth  more  than  twenty  copecks, 
and  what  can  I  do  with  that  ?  — a  little  drink  now  and  then  don't 
hurt  a  feller.  I  have  need,  and  others  have  luxury.  Hang  it  all, 
I'll  have  a  go  for  once  in  a  way.  Others  have  land,  castle,  and 
everything  good ;  but  when  once  you've  seen  me,  you've  seen  all 
my  property  too.  Others  have  wealth  and  fine  houses,  I  have  to 
live  in  lodgings,  for  which  they  charge  me  three  roubles  a  week, 
and  I  go  wtere  I  may.     Times  are  bad  indeed." 

So  speaking,  he  came  up  to  a  chapel  in  a  turn  of  the  road ; 
and  looking  in  front  of  him,  saw  something  white.  It  was 
getting  dark,  and  Simon  felt  a  bit  frightened.  Straining  his 
eyes,  he  tried  to  distinguish  what  it  was.  "A  stone,"  said 
he — "No,  it  cannot  he;  there  is  not  one  near  the  place.  A 
cow? — IHo,  it's  too  small  for  that.  The  head  looks  like  a 
man's,  but  everything  else  about  it  is  white.  Besides,  a  man 
could  not  be  out  here  naked  on  a  cold  night  like  this."  He 
got  nearer,  when  to  his  intense  surprise  he  discovered  that  it  was 
a  man.  Simon  wondered  how  he  got  there ;  whether  he  were 
alive  or  dead;  and  what  on  earth  he  could  be  doing— leaning 
naked  and  motionless  against  the  side  of  an  empty  chapel,  above 
all  places.  "  I  suppose  he  must  have  been  robbed,"  said  Simon  to 
himself,  scarcely  daring  to  let  his  heart  beat  for  fright — "  robbed  by 
6ome  scoundrels,  and  then  left  here  to  freeze.  If  I  go  too  near  I 
may  get  implicated  in  the  crime ;  and  I  don't  like  getting  mixed 
up  in  a  job  like  this."  Simon  walked  past  the  chapel,  but  could 
not  help  looking  round ;  and  doing  so,  he  just  happened  to  see 
the  man  make  a  slight  movement.  This  arrested  him,  and  he 
began  to  think  whether  he  was  doing  right  in  leaving  the  man. 
His  conscience  kept  on  reproving  him.  His  better  nature  said 
"  Go  and  help  him ;  "  but  the  Evil  One  reasoned  with  him,  and 
tried  to  dissuade  him,  saying,  "  If  you  go,  he  may  jump  up  at  you 
and  throttle  you ;  most  likely  he  is  an  impostor,  and  is  there  for 
no  good  purpose."  However,  Simon  could  not  leave  the  man ;  and 
poor  as  he  was,  and  with  &o  little  of  this  world's  store  that  he 
could  call  his  own,  he  determined  to  see  if  he  could  not  help  him. 

Chapteb  n. 

Simon  retraced  his  steps,  and  went  up  to  the  white  object :  he 
saw  a  young  man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  naked  and  freezing,  but 
with  no  signs  of  violence  on  him ;  leaning  up  against  the  chapel 
and  peering  with  a  wistful  look  at  him.^ 
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Simon  came  quite  close  all  at  once,  and  the  man  started^ 
turned  hie  head  and  looked  at  Simon  with  a  face  that  epoke 
volumes,  without  uttering  a  sound.  From  that  moment  Simon's 
heart  went  out  to  the  stranger,  and  all  at  once  his  prejudices  and 
fears  vanished.  The  stranger's  look  acted  like  magic,  and  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  write,  off  came  Simon's  coat,  and  he  was 
almost  pulling  the  lifeless  man  into  it.  He  made  him  put  on  the 
boots  he  had  under  his  arm,  and  was  almost  giving  him  his  hat 
when  he  remembered  his  baldness,  and  moreover  noticed  that  the 
stranger  had  a  splendid  head  of  curly  hair.  Simon  noticed  that 
his  skin  was  soft  and  fair,  and  his  limbs  were  not  hardened  by 
work ;  and  his  face  had  a  humble,  and  at  the  same  time  a  refined^ 
look.    There  was  something  fascinating  about  the  mysterious  man. 

"  Now,  Brother,"  said  Simon,  "  get  up,  stretch  yourself,  and 
make  yourself  warm ;  it  will  all  come  right  soon  (thinking  the 
man  had  been  robbed  and  ill-treated).    Can  you  walk?  " 

The  man  stood  up  and  looked  at  Simon,  but  did  not  utter  a  word. 

"  "Why  don't  you  speak  out,  man  ?  "  said  Simon.  "  "We  can't 
pass  the  winter  here.  "We  must  get  under  some  roof.  There  you 
are — take  my  stick  and  lean  on  it.     Come  on,  and  let's  be  off." 

The  man  moved,  commenced  walking,  and  to  Simon's  surprise 
kept  pace  with  him. 

Simon  was  now  burning  with  curiosity  to  know  all  about  the 
stranger,  and  so  he  began :  "  Do  you  belong  here  ?  " 

^^lam  not  of  this  place,**  said  the  other  softly,  and  with  a 
tinge  of  sadness. 

"  However  did  you  get  to  the  chapel  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say." 

"  Some  rascals  must  have  robbed  you  ?  " 

'*  No  one  has  touched  me.    God  has  punished  me." 

"Oh!  of  course  God,"  said  Simon;  "but  we  must  get  on. 
Where  do  you  want  to  go  to  ?  " 

"  All  places  are  alike  to  me." 

Simon  was  astonished,  and  said  to  himself:  "He*s  not  like  an 
impostor,  and  his  speech  is  soft,  but  he  will  not  say  anything 
about  himself;"  and  he  wondered  what  could  have  happened. 

"  My  house  is  not  much  of  a  place,"  said  he  to  the  other  again  ; 
"  but  if  you  like  to  come  with  me,  you  are  welcome." 

By  this  time  they  had  got  close  to  Balachna,  and  the  cold 
weather,  combined  with  Simon's  misgivings  as  to  the  reception 
his  wife  would  give  the  man  he  was  bringing,  altogether  took 
away  the  exhilarating  effect  of  the  spirits  he  had  drunk,  and  he 
began  to  feel  quite  cold. 

"Whatever  will  Petrovna  say!    I  went  for  a  coat,  and  I've 
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come  back  witliont  it ;  and  besides  that,  brought  another  mouth 
to  fill,  she  will  say.     It's  just  like  me.    Ah,  well !  " 

He  glanced  at  the  stranger,  and  remembering  how  he  looked 
when  his  half-frozen  form  was  leaning  against  the  chapel,  his 
spirits  reyived,  and  the  thought  that  he  had  done  some  one  else 
good  consoled  him. 

Chapter  III. 

Now  let  us  leave  Simon  and  his  friend  for  a  time,  and  take  a  peep 
into  the  cottage  where  his  wife  Petrovna  was  waiting  for  her 
husband's  return.  She  had  done  everything  about  the  house 
early — got  in  the  wood  for  the  morrow  morning's  fire,  put  the 
children  to  bed,  and  was  beginning  to  expect  Simon  with  the  skins. 

"  What  can  have  kept  him  so  long  ?  "  she  murmured.  "  I  hope  he 
has  not  got  cheated ;  he  is  rather  a  fool  at  marketing.  But  there,  I 
can't  do  everything ;  he  must  do  something  more  than  patch  boots 
all  his  life." 

And  so  she  left  off  thinking  about  Simon,  and  turned  her 
attention  to  her  cupboard.  It  was  nearly  bare.  She  thought  of 
Simon  coming  in  hungry,  and  wondered  what  she  should  give  him 
to  eat ;  but  as  he  had  been  so  long  gone,  she  thought  he  would  surely 
have  got  something  to  eat  in  the  village ;  and,  consoling  herself 
with  this  thought,  she  took  up  an  old  garment  that  needed  a  patch, 
and  set  to  work  upon  it. 

She  had  scarcely  begun  before  she  heard  a  noise  on  the  stone 
outside  the  door,  and  some  one  entered  the  house.  Petrovna  stuck 
her  needle  into  her  work,  and  went  to  see  who  it  was.  It  did  not 
seem  quite  like  Simon's  tread,  and  to  her  utter  astonishment  she 
spied  two  men  in  the  passage.  One  certainly  was  Simon,  but  he  had 
no  coat  on.  The  other  was  a  perfect  stranger.  Pefcrovna  was  quite 
bewildered,  and  she  immediately  smelt  the  spirits,  and  her  head 
dropped.  **  Ah!"  she  sobbed,  "he  has  been  drinking,  after  all; 
and  instead  of  bringing  a  coat,  has  lost  one,  and  brought  home  one 
of  his  drunken  companions  with  him." 

Ser  mortification  was  intense,  and  without  speaking  a  word  she 
shewed  them  into  the  room.  When  they  were  inside  she  saw 
that  the  stranger  had  on  their  long  overcoat,  and  it  seemed  the 
only  garment  that  covered  him,  except  an  old  pair  of  boots  on 
his  feet.  His  hat  was  also  gone.  "He  has  lost  that  in  some 
drunken  fray,  I  suppose,"  said  she  to  herself;  "  but  he  does  not 
look  like  a  rascal  at  all." 

The  stranger  remained  perfectly  still  and  quiet,  and  hung  his 
head  down,  giving  Petrovna  the  impression  that  after  all  he  muat 
have  been  doing  something  bad. 
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"  Well,  Petrovna,"  said  Simon,  sitting  down,  "  get  us  something 
for  supper." 

Petrovna  muttered  something,  but  did  not  stir  an  inch.  She  first 
looked  at  him,  and  then  at  the  stranger,  and  shook  her  head. 

Simon  saw  his  wife  was  angry,  but,  saying  nothing,  took  the 
stranger  by  the  hand  and  sat  him  down  at  the  table.  "  Now,  Pe- 
trovna," said  he,  cheerfully,  *'give  us  something  to  eat;  we're 
hungry." 

"  Something  to  eat  ?  "  said  she,  sulkily.  "  It's  all  very  well  to  ask 
for  something;  but  why  did  you  not  get  some  lunch  in  the  village  ? 
I  see  what  you  have  been  doing.  You  went  away  from  here  to  get 
a  coat,  but  have  come  back  with  less  than  nothing ;  and  besides 
that,  brought  another  mouth  to  feed.  Anyhow,  I  have  got  nothing 
for  you  drunkards." 

'^  Be  quiet,  Petrovna !  What's  the  use  of  all  that  noise  about 
nothing  ?    You  had  better  ask  who  the  stranger  is." 

''  Tell  me  where  you  spent  the  money,"  said  she,  interrupting 
him  passionately. 

Simon  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  pulled  out  three  roubles,  and 
threw  them  on  the  table.     "  There  they  are." 

This  made  Petrovna  more  angry,  and  she  did  not  fail  to  show  it. 
She  was  disappointed  at  having  deceived  herself,  and  snatching  up 
the  paper  angrily,  said,  "  I  have  no  supper  to  feed  drunken  and 
naked  men  with." 

"  Petrovna,  do  keep  your  tongue  quiet  and  listen  to  reason." 

"  What  reason  shall  I  get  from  a  drunkard  ? 

*Men  who  drink 
Never  tliink'" 

said  she,  and  went  on :  "I  never  wanted  to  marry  you ;  it  was 
all  because  of  mother.  You  spent  all  I  ever  had,  on  drink.  Here 
you  go  to  buy  sheepskins,  and  get  drunk  instead." 

Simon  was  anxious  to  explain  to  his  wife  that  he  had  only 
spent  twenty-five  copecks  (sixpence),  where  he  found  the  man, 
and  all  that  happened;  but  Pe1;rovna  would  not  let  him.  She 
pulled  her  husband  by  the  sleeve,  called  him  bad  names  and  cried, 
almost, tore  ofi'the  coat  he  had  on,  and  moved  towards  the  door 
and  declared  she  would  leave  the  place. 

Chapter  IV. 

The  wintry  night,  however,  somewhat  cooled  her  heated  temper, 
and  she  stood  near  the  door  of  the  room.  ^'  If  he  was  a  good  man," 
she  said,  pointing  to  the  stranger,  *'  he  would  not  be  in  that  state. 
Look,  he  has  not  got  anything  on,  except  a  pair  of  boots  and  a  coat." 
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*'  Well,"  said  Simon,  "  do  let  me  explain.  I  was  going  past 
the  chapel,  and  there  he  was  against  the  wall,  freezing.  God  sent 
me  there,  or  he  would  have  been  quite  dead.  How  could  I  leave 
him  to  die  ?  It  would  have  been  a  sin.  I  took  him  up,  and  put 
my  coat  and  boots  on  him." 

Petroyna  wanted  to  say  something  bad,  but  stopped  herself, 
and  looked  at  the  stranger,  who  was  sitting  motionless  with 
his  hands  upon  his  knees,  his  head  drooping  on  his  chest,  and 
his  eyes  closed.     She  did  not  say  a  word. 

"  Petroyna,  is  not  there  a  God,  who  will  judge  us  some  day  ?  " 
said  Simon. 

When  Petroyna^^heard  these  words  she  looked  at  the  stranger, 
and  the  sight  of  him  melted  her  heart.  She  came  back  from 
the  door,  and  went  to  the  fireplace  to  get  some  supper.  The 
stranger  looked  up  and  smiled.  Petroyna's  whole  manner  was 
changed,  and  she  soon  had  a  nice  little  dish  ready  for  them. 

"  Well,  now,  begin  and  eat,"  said  she,  when  she  had  done ;  and 
they  set  to  work. 

"  Help  yourself,"  said  Simon  to  the  stranger,  and  he  handed  him 
a  dish  of  broth.     *'  You  will  find  this  good  after  the  cold  night." 

Petroyna  sat  down  at  the  corner  of  the  table  and  kept  her  eyes 
on  the  stranger,  and  looking  at  him  harder  and  harder,  she  began 
quite  to  take  to  him ;  and  not  only  that,  but  also  to  loye  him. 
The  stranger  lifted  his  eyes,  looked  at  Petroyna,  and  smiled. 

They  finished  their  meal,  and  Petroyna  tidied  the  place  after 
them,  and  commenced  to  speak  to  the  stranger. 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  " 

**  I  am  a  stranger,"  he  answered. 

*'  But  how  did  you  manage  to  get  on  the  road  ?  " 

"I  cannot  tell." 

'^ Who  robbed  you?" 

**  God  punished  me." 

"  So  you  were  lying  there  quite  naked  ?  " 

^*  Yes,  I  was.  Simon  saw  me,  pitied  me,  took  off  his  coat,  put  it 
on  me,  and  told  me  to  follow  him.  Here  I  am.  You  haye  taken 
me  in,  and  nourished  me.    The  Lord  will  saye  you." 

Petroyna  seemed  satisfied  and  anxious  at  the  same  time. 
Howeyer,  she  ferreted  out  some  sort  of  clothes  for  him,  and  told 
him  he  might  haye  them  to  wear ;  and,  showing  him  where  to 
sleep,  bade  him  good-night. 
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Chaptee  V. 

In  the  morning  Simon  and  Petrovna  had  a  discussion  as  to  what 
was  the  hest  to  bo  done  with  the  stranger.  They  were  both 
humane  people,  and  had  been  brought  up  to  fear  God ;  and  though 
perhaps  they  were  sometimes  not  so  attentive  to  their  church 
duties  as  they  ought  to  be,  yet  they  had  good  hearts,  and  could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  turning  the  poor  stranger  out  on  the  streets, 
although  it  was  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together  sometimes;  and  not  only  had  they  themselves  to 
consider,  but  their  children.  However,  they  decided  that  they 
would  teach  him  their  trade  and  let  him  live  with  them. 
"  Perhaps  God  will  take  care  of  us,"  said  Petrovna,  "  if  we  take 
care  of  this  poor  stranger." 

For  breakfast  Petrovna  had  not  a  crumb,  so  she  went  to  a 
neighbour's  to  borrow  some  bread ;  her  husband  and  the  stranger 
had  eaten  all  she  had  the  previous  night. 

Simon  now  turned  to  the  stranger,  who  was  sitting  on  the 
bench  by  the  stove  with  his  eyes  turned  upwards,  and  his  face 
seemed  much  brighter  than  yesterday.  "Well,"  said  Simon, 
"  the  stomach  wants  food,  and  the  body  clothes.  Times  are  bad, 
and  you  must  earn  your  living.  Can  you  work  ?  Do  you  know 
any  trade  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  really,"  replied  the  stranger,  a  little  sadly.  Simon 
was  astonished,  as  all  the  poorer  children  in  Bussia  are  taught 
some  trade ;  but  he  said  cheerfully  : 

"  Oh !  if  you  have  got  the  pluck,  you  can  learn  anything." 

"  I  am  quite  willing." 

"But  you  have  not  told  me  your  name  yet,"  said  Simon. 
"What  is  it?" 

"  My  name  is  Michael." 

"  Well,  Michael,  if  you  don't  care  to  say  much  about  yourself, 
that's  your  own  business ;  but  you  must  work,  and  if  you  do  what 
I  tell  you,  I  will  look  after  you." 

"  May  the  Lord  bless  you !  I  will  learn  anything  you  will 
show  me." 

By  this  time  Petrovna  had  got  breakfast  ready,  and  they 
sat  down  to  a  very  plain  meal.  The  stranger  somehow  did 
not  seem  quite  at  ease,  but  Simon  said  nothing.  He  kept  on 
wondering  in  his  mind  as  to  what  the.  history  of  the  man  could 
be.  After  the  meal  he  took  him  into  his  shop,  and  Michael's 
lesson  commenced.  Simon  took  some  cobbler's  thread,  put  it  on 
his  fingers,  and  began  waxing  it  with  cobbler's  wax.  "  There  you 
are,"  said  he — "  it  is  not  hard." 
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Michael  looked,  took  the  thread,  and  quickly  learned  that  part 
of  the  hnsiness.  In  fact,  whatever  Simon  showed  him  he  seemed 
at  once  to  fall  into,  and  it  was  not  many  days  before  he  had 
mastered  every  branch  of  the  trade;  and  one  would  have  thought 
he  had  been  brought  up  a  boot-maker  all  his  life,  so  quickly  did 
he  get  on. 

Simon  was  delighted  with  his  new  hand,  and  gave  him  most 
of  the  work  to  do ;  but  try  all  he  could,  he  did  not  succeed  in 
gaining  any  information  about  Michael's  past  history.  Michael 
was  most  persevering.  He  stuck  to  his  work,  and  stitched  and 
hammered  all  day  long,  and  Simon  noticed  that  whenever  his  eyes 
happened  to  be  off  his  work  they  were  turned  upwards.  He 
never  went  out  except  to  chapel ;  never  said  too  much ;  never 
played  the  fool,  and  did  not  even  laugh.  Simon  had  only  seen 
him  smile  even  once,  on  that  first  night,  when  Petrovna  gave 
him  his  supper. 

Chapteb  VI. 

Day  after  day  passed  by,  and  week  after  week,  until  at  last 
Michael  had  lived  a  whole  year  under  Simon's  roof. 

Simon's  business  had  prospered  wonderfully,  and  his  work  had 
got  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  in  all  the  country  round. 

This  was  all  through  Michael :  he  had  a  wonderful  knack  of 
making  good  boots,  and  Simon's  shop  was  patronized  by  all  the 
gentry  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  so  well  did  he  get  on  that  he 
had  a  whole  house  to  himself  instead  of  lodgings,  as  was  the  case 
when  Michael  cama 

One  day  Simon  and  Michael  were  at  their  work,  when  suddenly 
they  heard  a  sledge  draw  up  to  the  door.  Simoji  jumped  off  his 
seat,  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  a  footman  get  off  the 
box  and  open  the  door  of  the  sledge.  A  nicely- dressed  gentle- 
man got  out,  walked  towards  the  porch,  and  entered  the  shop 
with  an  air  as  if  all  he  saw  belonged  to  him,  nearly  bumping  his 
head  against  the  ceiling  as  he  came  in.  Simon  got  up  and 
bowed.  He  had  never  before  seen  such  a  grand-looking  gentle- 
man in  his  shop  as  this  one. 

The  gentleman  stretched  himself,  looked  round,  took  off  his 
coat,  and  sat  down. 

"Well,  boot-maker?" 

"  Yes,  your  honour,"  said  Simon. 

"  Bring  in  the  leather,  Thomas,"  shouted  the  gentleman  to  the 
footman ;  and  in  came  Thomas  with  a  big  pile  under  his  arm. 

I  may  as  well  tell  you  here  that  in  Bussia  the  gentlemen  find 
their  own  leather,  and  the  boot-maker  makes  it  up  into  boots,  as 
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they  may  order.  "  Well,  boot-maker/'  said  the  gentleman,  tnming 
to  Simon  again,  "  do  yon  see  that  leather  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Simon,  very  respectfnlly, 

"  Do  yon  know  what  sort  it  is  ?  " 

"  It  is  very  good,"  said  Simon  timidly,  after  a  short  panse. 

"  Of  conrse  it  is  good,"  said  the  gentleman.  "  Why,  yon  idiot, 
I  don't  believe  yon  ever  saw  good  leather  before.  Now  can  yon 
make  me  boots  that  will  fit  ?  " 

"  Indeed  we  can  fit  any  one  here,  sir." 
.  "  Well,  if  yon  will  measnre  me,  yon  can  make  the  boots  for  me, 
bnt  mind,  they  mnst  fit ;  they  mnst  look  nice ;  and  mark  this, 
they  mnst  not  wear  ont  for  a  whole  year.    If  they  do,  I'll  make 
yon  sorry  for  it." 

Simon  was  terrified,  and  tnmed  to  Michael.  "  Shall  I  take  the 
job  ?  "  he  whispered. 

Michael  nodded  his  head. 

Very  carefully  Simon  set  to  work  to  measnre,  when  suddenly 
the  gentleman  said  *'  Who  is  that  ?  "  pointing  to  Michael 

*'  That  is  my  assistant,"  said  Simon — "  the  one  who  will  make 
the  boots." 

"  Well,  mind  yon  make  them  to  last  for  a  year." 

Simon  looked  at  Michael,  who  was  quite  motionless,  and  who 
did  not  even  look  at  the  gentleman,  but  with  his  face  tnmed 
upwards  smiled. 

The  measuring  was  soon  over,  and  Simon's  new  customer  got 
up  to  go ;  but  before  leaving  he  said,  "  Now  mind,  you  must  have 
them  ready  by  this  day  week." 

''Certainly,  sir,"  said  Simon,  bowing;  and  the  gentleman 
bounded  ont  of  the  shop. 

Simon  and  Michael  looked  at  one  another,  and  Petrovna,  who 
had  been  listening  behind  the  door  to  what  had  been  going  on, 
put  her  head  inside  and  said,  "  Well,  I  never  saw  such  a  man  in 
all  my  days." 

Chapter  VII. 

"  Well,"  said  Simon,  "  we  have  taken  the  work ;  I  hope  we  sha'n't 
make  a  mess  of  it.  The  stuff  is  good,  and  the  pay  is  good,  but 
the  gentleman  is  evidently  a  tough  customer.  Set  to  work, 
Michael ;  your  hand  is  better  than  mine  at  a  fine  job  like  this.  I 
will  make  the  trees." 

Without  saying  a  word,  Michael  took  the  leather,  put  it  on  the 
table  before  him,  folded  it,  took  a  knife,  and  began  cutting. 

Petrovna  came  ont  of  her  room  at  this  moment,  and  stood  close 
to  Michael  to  see  how  he  would  take  such  an  important  order  in 
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hand.  "What  is  he  doing?"  thought  she  to  herself — "he  is 
surely  making  a  mistake ;  "  for  she  understood  a  little  of  the  way 
they  cut  leather  for  boots. 

She  watohed  Michael  intently,  and  wanted  to  speak,  but 
thought  "  Well,  he  knows  how  to  make  boots  by  this  time.  I 
had  better  not  interfere,  though  he  certainly  is  cutting  that 
leather  funnily." 

Michael  finished  the  cutting,  took  the  thread,  and  commenced 
to  sew ;  not  with  a  double  thread,  however,  as  they  do  for  boots, 
but  with  a  single  one,  as  they  do  when  making  slippers. 

Simon  now  came  and  had  a  look  at  Michael,  and  seeing  he  was 
making  slippers,  exclaimed,  "What  are  you  doing,  Michael? 
You  have  worked  very  well  all  the  time  you  have  been  with  us, 
and, never  made  a  single  mistake;  but  whatever  are  you  up  to 
now?  The  gentleman  ordered  loots,  and  you  are  making  him 
slippers  without  any  soles,  and  have  spoilt  the  leather.  What 
shall  I  do  now;  I  can't  match  that  leather  anywhere?  What 
have  you  done  ?  " 

Just  at  this  moment  they  heard  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  in 
came  the  footman  belonging  to  the  gentleman  who  had  ordered 
the  boots. 

"  I  havef  come,"  said  he  suddenly,  "  to  say  that  My  Lady  sent 
me  about  the  boots.    They  are  not  wanted." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Simon. 

"  My  master  is  dead  :  he  died  on  the  way  home.  When  we  got 
to  the  ^ouse  I  opened  the  carriage  door,  and  there  he  was  leaning 
back  in  his  seat  quite  stiff  and  dead.  My  Lady  sent  me  to  tell 
you  that  the  boots  are  not  wanted;  but  please  make  burying 
slippers  with  the  leather  at  once,  and  I  will  wait  for  them  and 
take  them  back  with  me." 

Michael  took  the  pieces  of  leather  that  were  not  used,  and  with 
them  put  the  slippers,  wrapped  them  up,  and  handed  them  to  the 
footman. 

"  Thank  you  ;  good-bye,"  said  the  latter,  and  went  off  again. 

The  slippers  they  put  on  dead  people's  feet  in  Bussia  to  bury 
them  in  have  no  soles  to  them,  and  so  are  quickly  made;  and 
consequently  you  need  not  be  surprised  at  Michael  having  them 
ready  so  soon. 

Chapteb  VIII. 

Time  passed  on,  and  Michael  had  now  been  six  years  under 
Simon's  roof.  He  was  always  the  same :  he  never  went  anywhere, 
never  said  too  much,  worked  with  a  will,  and  aU  the  time  only 
smiled  twice— once  when  Petrovna  gave  him  his  first  supper, 
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and  the  second  time  when  the  gentleman  ordered  the  boots  which 
were  to  last  him  a  whole  year. 

Simon's  delight  in  his  profegS  was  unbounded.  He  soon 
left  ofF  asking  him  who  he  was,  whence  he  came,  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing ;  but  one  thing  troubled  him,  he  thought  Michael 
would  go. 

One  day  they  were  sitting  together,  and  things  were  going  on 
in  their  accustomed  easy,  comfortable  manner,  Simon  stitching, 
Michael  making  a  sole,  Petroyna  cooking,  and  the  children  playing, 
when  one  of  the  latter  called  out "  Oh,  Uncle  Michael! " — for  thus 
had  they  learned  to  address  him — "  look  ^ho  is  coming  to  us,  a 
lady  with  two  little  children ;  and  one  of  them  is  lame." 

The  boy  had  hardly  done  speaking  before  Michael  stopped  his 
work,  got  up,  and  peered  out  of  the  window  into  the  street. 

Simon  was  astonished.  Michael  had  never  looked  out  of  the 
window  before,  and  now  he  was  intensely  interested  at  what  was 
going  on  outside. 

Simon  now  got  up  and  looked  out  himself,  and  saw  a  well-dressed 
lady  leading  two  little  girls  by  the  hand,  approaching  the  shop. 

The  little  girls  were  very  much  alike,  but  one  had  a  crooked 
ancle  and  was  lame. 

The  lady  came  up  to  the  door  of  the  shop,  opened  it,  let  the 
little  girls  in,  and  followed  them  herself. 

"  Good  day.  Madam,"  said  Simon,  with  a  bow.  "  "What  can  I  do 
for  you?" 

"  Well,"  said  she,  sitting  down,  "  I  want  you  to  make  some 
boots  for  my  two  little  girls." 

*^  Certainly,"  said  Simon ;  and  after  a  little  talk  the  measures 
were  taken,  the  price  arranged,  when,  looking  towards  Michael, 
he  said,  "  Michael  is  my  man,  he  makes  splendid  boots,  and  I 
am  sure  his  work  will  give  you  satisfaction." 

Michael  had  stopped  his  work  entirely,  and  to  Simon's  amaze- 
ment was  staring  hard  at  the  little  girls.  They  were  nice-looking, 
well-dressed,  and  had  a  good  colour  in  their  cheeks,  but  still 
Simon  was  astonished.  Jlowever,  he  turned  to  the  lady  again,  and 
in  a  kind  tone  asked  how  the  poor  little  girl  got  lame.  ''  Was 
she  born  so  ?  "  said  he. 

"Nearly,"  said  the  lady,  "but  not  quite.  When  but  a  few 
days  old  her  mother  laid  on  her  in  bed,  and  it  was  done  then." 

"Are  you  not  her  mother,  then  ?  "  asked  Petrovna  on  hearing  this. 

"  No,"  answered  the  lady, "  I  am  no  relation  to  them  whatever ; 
but  I  adopted  them." 

"  They  are  not  your  children,  and  yet  you  take  such  an  interest 
in  them  ?  " 
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^'  Of  course  I  do ;  I  am  their  foster-mother.  I  once  had  a  child 
of  my  owBy  bnt  Grod  took  it ;  and  so  I  adopted  these  because  their 
mother  died  and  they  were  left  friendless." 


Chapteb  IX. 

The  lady  then  began  relating  the  history  of  the  little  girls : — 

''  Six  years  ago/'  said  she,  ''  their  father  and  mother  died  both 
in  the  same  week,  and  these  were  left  orphans  only  three  days  old. 
At  that  time  I  was  a  peasant  woman.  The  father  of  these  was 
working  in, a  wood,  and  a  tree  fell  across  him  and  killed  him. 
They  had  not  time  to  bring  him  home  before  he  had  given  up 
his  soul  to  Qdy  and  the  mother  gave  birth  to  these  two  in  the 
same  week.  She  had  no  mother  to  be  a  grand-parent  to  them, 
and  no  daughter  to  be  a  sister;  in  fact  not  a  single  relative. 
When  she  gave  them  birth  she  was  completely  alone  in  the 
world.  I  thought  I  had  better  go  and  see  her.  I  called,  and  on 
gaining  an  entrance  to  the  house  found  her  dead  in  bed,  lying  on 
one  of  the  little  girls,  who,  as  you  see,  is  lame  in  consequence. 

**  The  neighbours  clubbed  together  and  buried  her  decently ;  but 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  two  babes  ?  I  had  a  child  myself 
then  whom  I  was  feeding,  he  was  only  eight  weeks  old ;  and  I 
agreed  to  take  these  until  some  one  should  take  pity  on  them.  It 
was  a  hard  struggle  to  feed  three  children,  for  I  was  poor,  but  I 
was  young  and  hopeful. 

*^  My  husband's  business  prospered,  and  we  now  live  at  the  mill 
over  yonder;  and  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  do  without  these 
children,  the  world  would  seem  empty,  I  love  them  so  much." 

Telling  the  story  of  the  children  affected  the  lady  considerably, 
so  much  so  that  her  tears  flowed  fast,  and  she  was  quite  overcome 
by  her  feelings.  '^  The  proverb  is  true,"  said  she  again,  *'  that 
children  can  live  without  father  or  mother,  but  not  without  Ch)d." 

Simon  and  Petrovna  had  listened  to  the  story  with  such  interest 
that  they  forgot  everything  else  at  themoment,  and  on  looking  round 
again  they  saw  a  bright  light  illuminating  that  part  of  the  room 
where  Michael  sat.  All  looked  at  him,  and  they  saw  that  his 
hands  had  fallen  on  his  knees,  and  he  was  looking  up  smiling. 

Chapter  X. 

The  lady  and  the  two  children  went  out  after  ordering  their 
boots  and  giving  particulars  about  the  bad  foot.  Michael  got  up  off 
his  seat,  put  down  his  work,  took  off  his  apron,  and  bowed  low  to 
both  his  hosts.    "  Forgive  me,"  said  he,  "  God  has  forgiven  me." 

VOL.  LXXXV.  7 
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Simon  perceived  a  strong  light  rotind  Michael,  and,  not  knowing 
quite  what  it  meant,  got  np,  and  bowed  yery  low.  "I  see, 
Michael,"  said  he,  "  that  yon  are  not  a  common  man.  I  see  that 
yon  cannot  stay  here  with  ns  any  longer,  and  I  will  not  ask  yon 
to ;  only  tell  me  why,  when  I  bronght  yon  to  my  honse,  yon  were 
so  dnll,  and,  when  Petrovna  brought  you  some  supper,  smiled  and 
were  merry  ?  Why  did  you  smile  when  the  gentleman  was  order- 
ing his  boots  ?  And  why  did  you  smile  when  the  lady  brought 
the  children  ?    Tell  me,  Michael  ?  " 

'^  The  load  goes  from  me  now,  because  I  have  been  punished  by 
God,  and  am  forgiven.  I  smiled  three  times  because  I  had  three 
things  to  learn,  and  I  have  got  to  know  them.  One  thing  I  got 
to  know  when  your  wife  took  pity  on  me,  and  I  smiled  the  first 
time.  The  next  thing  I  got  to  know  when  the  rich  man  was 
ordering  his  boots,  and  then  for  the  second  time  I  smiled ;  and  for 
the  third  time  I  smiled  when  I  saw  the  little  girls,  and  got  to 
know  the  third  thing." 

"  Tell  me,  Michael,"  said  Simon,  "  why  did  Crod  punish  you  ? 
And  what  were  the  things  He  wanted  you  to  learn  ?  " 

Michael  answered  : 

''God  punished  me  because  I  did  not  obey  Him.  I  was  an 
angel  in  heaven  and  disobeyed  Gt>d.  He  sent  me  to  the  earth  to 
take  the  soul  of  a  woman.  I  flew  down  and  found  the  woman 
lying  in  bed  ill,  having  given  birth  to  two  little  girls — twins. 
The  woman  saw  me  come,  and  knew  that  God  had  sent  me,  and 
began  crying.  *  Angel  of  God,'  said  she,  *  my  husband  has  just 
been  killed  by  a  falling  tree.  I  have  no  sisters,  no  friends,  no 
relatives,  no  one  to  leave  these  infants.  Oh,  don't  take  me,  please ; 
let  me  set  my  children  on  their  feet  first ;  they  cannot  get  on 
without  a  father  or  mother.'  I  heeded  what  the  poor  mother 
^aid,  and  left  her  to  take  care  of  her  children,  and  flew  up  again 
to  the  Lord  in  heaven.  I  came  to  him  and  said,  '  I  could  not 
i;ake  the  soul  of  that  poor  mother ;  her  husband  had  just  been 
killed  by  a  tree  falling  on  him,  and  the  mother  said  to  me  *'  Do  let 
me  set  these  children  on  their  feet,  they  cannot  live  friendless." 
I  did  not  take  the  soul  of  the  woman.  Then  the  Lord  said  to  me  : 
-*  Go,  take  the  soul  of  that  mother,  and  you  shall  learn  three 
things ;  you  shall  learn  what  is  in  man,  what  is  not  given  to  man, 
and  by  what  men  live.  When  you  learn  these  three  things  come 
back  to  heaven.'  I  came  back  to  the  earth  and  took  the  mother's 
soul.  The  children  fell  from  their  mother's  breast,  and  the  mother 
turned  in  her  bed  dead,  and  crushed  one  of  the  children's  legs. 
I  flew  with  her  soul  to  God,  and  was  then  sent  down  again  to 
earth  as  a  man/' 
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Chapteb  XI. 
Simon  and  Petrovna  now  nnderstood  whom  they  had  clothed,  whom 
they  had  fed,  and  who  had  lived  with  them.    They  wept  for  fear 
and  joy,  and  Michael  continned : 

*'  I  was  in  the  field  alone  and  naked.    I  did  not  know  before 
then  what  man's  wants  were ;  I  had  never  felt  hunger,  and  I  did 
not  know  what  cold  was,  but  then  I  nnderstood  all.    I  became  a 
man.    I  was  hungry  and  frozen,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do.    I 
saw  in  the  field  a  chapel  built  for  God.    I  approached  God's  house, 
and  wanted  to  take  shelter  in  it,  but  it  was  locked  and  I  oould  not 
get  in.    I  got  on  the  most  sheltered  side  of  the  building  and 
tried  to  avoid  the  wind.    The  evening  came  on  and  I  was  hungry, 
half  dead,  and  frozen,  when  suddenly  I  heard  some  one  coming. 
It  was  a  man  passing ;  he  was  carrying  some  boots,  and  talking 
to  himself  as  he  walked.    It  was  the  first  face  I  had  seen  since  I 
became  a  man.    I  was  frightened,  and  I  turned  away  from  it.    I 
heard  the  man  talking  how  he  would  clothe  himself,  and  how  he 
would  feed  his  wife  and  children,  and  I  thought  to  myself,  ^  Here 
I  am,  dying  of  cold  and  hunger,  and  there  goes  a  man  wondering 
how  he  can  keep  his  wife  and  family.    Ah,  I  am  afraid  he  can't 
help  me.'    The  man  saw  me  and  frowned,  and  looking  troubled 
passed  away.    I  fell  into  despair,  but  all  at  once  I  heard  him 
returning.    In  his  face  before  was  death,  now  he  was  an  angel 
of  life.    He  came  to  me,  addressed  me,  and  took  me  to  his  home ; 
I  came  to  his  house,  and  his  wife  met  us.    She  looked  even  worse 
than  he  had  done.    The  foul  spirit  seemed  to  come  out  of  her 
mouth,  and  I  hardly  dared  to  breathe.    She  wanted  to  send  me 
out  into  the  cold,  but  I  knew  she  would  die  if  she  did  so.    All  at 
once  her  husband  reminded  her  of  God,  and  the  woman  changed 
directly.    She  gave  us  some  supper.    She  looked  at  me,  and  I  at 
her,  and  now  there  was  no  more  death  in  her  face.     She  was 
life,  and  I  saw  the  image  of  God  in  her ;  and  I  remembered 
the  first  word  of  God,  'You  will  find  out  what  is  in  man.'    I 
found  out  there  was  love  in  man,  and  rejoiced  that  God  had  begun 
already  to  show  me  what  I  was  to  learn,  and  I  smiled  for  the  first 
time. 

"I  had  not,  however,  learned  all  my  lesson  yet.  I  did  not 
understand  what  was  not  given  to  man,  or  by  what  men  live.  I 
lived  with  you,  and  soon  the  rich  gentleman  came  and  ordered 
his  boots.  *  They  must  be  so  good,'  said  he, '  as  not  to  wear  out  for 
a  year.'  I  looked  behind  him  and  saw  my  companion  the  death 
angel.  No  one  else  could  see  him.  But  I  knew  full  well  that  the 
sun  would  not  set  before  the  rich  man's  soul  had  been  taken  from 
him ;  and  I  thought  to  myself, '  That  man  is  storing  up  goods  for  a 
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year,  but  does  not  know  that  he  won't  live  another  night : '  and 
I  remembered  the  second  word  of  God — '  That  which  is  not  giren 
to  man.'  What  was  in  man  I  knew  already,  and  now  I  learned 
what  was  not  given  to  man — to  be  anxious  for  to-morrow.  Yes, 
to-morrow  is  not  given  to  man.   Then  I  smiled  the  second  time. 

*'  I  conld  not  fully  understand,  however,  yet — I  did  not  know 
what  men  lived  by.  I  lived  on  and  waited  for  God  to  show  me  the 
third  thing,  and  in  the  sixth  year  came  the  lady  with  the  twins 
and  I  recognized  the  little  girls,  and  understood  then  what  had 
been  the  means  of  their  existence.  I  did  not  wonder  then  why 
the  mother  asked  me  for  life.  I  saw  the  stranger  who  had  tBken 
the  little  girls,  heard  how  her  husband  had  prospered,  and  saw  in 
her  also  the  image  of  God.  I  remembered  His  third  word.  I 
smiled  the  third  time,  for  I  knew  He  had  forgiven  me." 


Chapter  XH. 

The  angel's  body  was  in  a  moment  clad  in  such  bright  garments 
that  Simon  and  Petrovna  could  not  look  at  him.  He  spoke 
louder,  and  the  voice  seemed  to  come,  not  from  him,  but  from 
heaven. 

^'I  understand  now  that  man  does  not  live  by  thinking  of 
himself,  but  by  loving  others.  What  was  not  needed  for  the 
life  of  her  children  was  not  given  to  the  woman.  It  was  not 
given  to  the  rich  man  to  know  what  he  would  want  on  the 
morrow,  and  not  a  soul  knew  that  he  would  not  want  boots,  but 
slippers  for  his  burial  instead.  I  was  granted  life  when  I  was  a 
man  not  because  I  thought  of  myself,  but  because  there  was  love 
in  the  passer-by  and  his  wife,  and  they  pitied  me.  The  orphans 
were  granted  life,  not  because  they  thought  of  themselves,  but  to 
cheer  the  heart  of  the  loving  woman  who  brought  them  up ;  and 
the  one  thing  that  keeps  men  alive  is,  not  each  thinking  of 
himself,  but  the  love  of  all  for  one  another.  I  have  now  found 
out  the  great  reason  of  life.  Life  is  given  to  men  that  they  may 
love  one  another,  and  he  that  is  in  love  is  in  God,  and  God  is  in 
him,  for  *  GtoA  is  love.' " 

Then  the  roof  seemed  to  open,  and  the  angel  went  up  again  to 
God,  and  you  can  well  understand  Simon's  joy  at  having  enter- 
tained an  angel  unawares. 
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**  Puns,"  said  Sydney  Smith, "  are  in  bad  repute,  and  so  they  otight 
to  be."  ^^ A.  man"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  '^  who  wonid  make  a  pan 
wonld  pick  a  pocket." 

The  public  verdict,  on  the  whole,  has  followed  the  opinion  of  these 
great  authorities.  Pons  are  undoubtedly  in  bad  repute.  A  pun 
pronounced  in  company  is  a  signal  for  wry  faces;  an  arrant  punster 
is  regarded  as  the  worst  of  bores.  Nevertheless,  it  is  our  purpose  to 
inquire  how  far  the  general  verdict  is  a  just  one — or,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  far  a  natural  horror  of  bad  puns  has  tended  to  the  prejudice 
of  all  the  kind.  With  this  object,  we  propose  to  call  in  evidence  the 
race  of  puns,  from  the  lowest  species  to  the  highest ;  and  finally, 
with  typical  examples  of  the  good  and  bad  alike  before  us,  to  deliver 
an  impartial  judgment  on  the  whole. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  lowest ;  this  will  serve  as  an  example. 
^'  The  great  heat  of  the  Gape  must  make  Kaffir  (make  a  fur)  coat 
quite  unneces-hairy." 

Here  are  two  fair  examples  of  the  pun  outrageous ;  the  first  in  the 
familiar  style  which  requires  an  explanation  in  a  bracket,  as  a  child 
finds  it  advisable  to  write  beneath  its  drawing,  "  This  is  a  lion,"  or 
"  This  is  a  pig,"  as  a  clue  to  the  animal's  identity ;  the  other  in  the 
still  more  familiar  style  which  consists  in  rending  up  a  word  piece- 
meal, forcing  one  part  of  it  to  form  a  pun,  and  leaving  the  rest 
hanging,  maimed  and  senseless.  Nothing  is  so  easy — nothing  is  so 
dreary — ^as  this  kind  of  pun.  It  is  this  which  makes  the  funny  man's 
acquaintance  shun  him  like  a  leper ;  it  is  this  which  week  by  week 
the  comic  papers  set  in  swarms  before  their  yawning  readers.  Any 
dunce  can,  with  a  little  practice,  make  such  puns  as  fast  as  he  can 
speak ;  and  therefore,  bemg  easy,  they  are  common.  But  in  truth  a 
pun  of  the  word-mangling  order  is  no  more  a  witty  use  of  language 
than  to  break  a  window  is  a  witty  action.  Nor  is  the  bracket- 
needing  class  much  higher.  Sometimes,  indeed,  one  comes  across  a 
specimen  which  extorts  a  kind  of  admiration  at  its  perverted 
ingenuity;  such  for  example  as  the  answer  to  the  query,  "What 
flower  is  like  a  healthy  Irish  lad  out  driving  ?  "  A  Bosa  Japonica. 
(A  rosy  chap  on  a  car).  Merely  as  a  trick  of  syllables  this  is  not 
amiss.    But  on  the  whole  we  are  disposed  to  rank  all  specimens 
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of  these  two  kinds  of  puns  among  the  things  for  which,  like  caviare. 
Tapper's  poems,  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches,  and  Bnssian  cigarettes,  no 
man  can  really  cnltiyate  a  liking. 

Such  a  pxm,  howeyer,  sometimes  excites  a  Indicrons  effect  by  a 
merit  not  belonging  to  itself.  Thns,  '^  If  a  Frenchman  fell  into  a 
tab  of  grease,  in  what  single  English  word  would  he  express  himself  ?  " 
The  reply  is—"  Indefatigable  "  (In  de  fat  I  gabble).  It  is  not  so 
much  the  pun  in  this  which  titillates  the  fEmcy,  as  the  image  of  the 
luckless  victim,  and  the  grotesque  inaptitude  of  his  remark. 

But,  leaving  vnthout  further  notice  the  word-mauglers  and  the 
bracket-men  to  their  diversion,  we  may  proceed  to  instances  of  higher 
order.    Here  is  Hood's  invocation  **  To  Minerva." 

"My  temples  throb,  my  pulses  boil, 

I'm  sick  of  song  and  ode  and  ballad; 
So,  Thjrsis,  take  the  midnight  oil, 
And  pour  it  on  a  lobster-salad. 

"  My  brain  is  dull,  my  sight  is  foul, 
I  cannot  think  on  what  I've  read; 
Then,  Pallas,  take  away  thine  owl. 
And  let  ns  have  a  laxk  instead." 

Here  are  no  words  twisted  out  of  shape;  here  is  no  need  of 
brackets  to  explain  the  point — a  Scotchman  could  not  miss  it  So 
far  from  having  been,  like  those  just  given,  seized  violently  and 
dragged  in  neck  and  crop,  the  pun  has  slipped  into  its  place  without 
an  effort.  It  is  not  here  our  object  to  compare  the  different  styles  of 
celebrated  punsters ;  but,  in  this  natural  ease  of  manner.  Hood,  in  our 
opinion,  takes  the  palm.  Hook  perhaps  comes  next  him ;  but  Hood 
made  ten  fine  puns  where  Hook  made  one.  Hook  has  left  on  record 
what  he  considered  as  his  own  best  pun.    It  was  made  on  seeing 

a  defaced  wall-chalker,  bearing  the  inscription,  "  Warren's  B ." 

"  What  ought  to  follow," Hook  remarked,  " is  lacking*^  The  pun  is 
admirable  of  its  kind ;  its  defect  is  that  it  looks  too  obvious— as  if 
anybody  could  have  made  it.  The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  puns  like 
these  resemble  a  fine  juggler's  feats  of  skill.  It  seems  the  easiest 
thing  in  life  to  poise  a  feather  on  one's  nose — until  one  comes  to 
try  it 

Here  is  a  little  piece  by  Frederick  Locker,  which  by  its  grace  and 
neatness  of  expression  presents  the  same  deceptive  look  of  ease — 

"He  cannot  be  complete  in  aught 
Who  is  not  humorously  prone; 
A  man  without  a  merry  thought 
Can  hardly  have  a  funny  bone." 

Conspicuous  also  in  this  class  is  Person's  celebrated  pun  upon  the 
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Latin  gerunds — a  snbject  set  him,  it  is  said,  in  answer  to  his  boast 
that  he  oonld  make  a  pan  on  anything : 

**  When  Dido  saw  iEhieas  would  not  come 
She  moomed  in  silence,  and  was  Di-do-dom." 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  really  pnzzling  snbject,  or 
a  solution  more  masterly  in  its  seeming  ease.  Even  Johnson,  had  he 
heard  it,  wonld,  we  think,  have  owned — though  doubtless  not  without 
a  growl — ^that  this  required  more  smartness  than  to  pick  a  pocket. 

And  here  we  may  observe  a  passage  in  the  '  Life  of  Johnson,' 
which  seems  to  go  a  great .  way  to  explain  his  ill  opinion. 
Boswell  says : — "  I  have  mentioned  Johnson's  general  aversion  to 
puns.  He  once,  however,  endured  one  of  mine.  When  we  were 
talking  of  a  numerous  company  in  which  he  had  distinguished 
himself  highly,  I  said,  *  Sir,  you  were  a  cod  surrounded  by  smelts. 
Is  not  this  enough  for  you  ?  At  a  time,  too,  when  you  were  not 
fishing  for  a  compliment' "  Truly,  if  this  horrid  little  quibble 
was  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  kind  to  which  the  Doctor  was 
accustomed,  his  aversion  was  no  wonder.  Yet  the  famous  Club 
was  not  incapable  of  producing  a  good  pun.  Burke,  for  one, 
could  do  so.  A  tradesman  pjessed  him  to  discharge  a  bill — or,  if 
he  could  not  pay  the  principal,  at  least  to  pay  the  interest. 
''Sir,"  was  the  answer,  ''it  is  not  my  principle  to  pay  the 
interest,  nor  my  interest  to  pay  the  principsJ."  It  may,  however, 
possibly  be  doubted  whether  this  retort  has  been  fathered  on  the 
right  man;  certainly,  had  we  not  been  otherwise  informed,  we 
should  have  said  with  confidence,  this  is  either  Sheridan  or  the 
devil. 

Both  Hood  and  Hook — ^perhaps  we  might  add  Person  also — ^were 
punsters  by  profession.  But  there  are  puns  extant  by  unknown 
authors  which  either  might  have  felt  a  pride  in  owning.  A 
Cambridge  fellow,  walking  with  a  visitor,  met  by  chance  the  Master 
of  St.  John's  on  horseback.  "  Who  is  that  ?  "  inquired  the  visitor. 
"  That,"  replied  the  other,  "  is  St.  John's  head  on  a  charger."  Here 
is  a  first-rate  pun,  of  which  the  speaker's  name  is  as  completely 
buried  in  oblivion  as  the  author's  of  the  famous  witticism  against 
Berkeley's  theory,  a  pun  which  puts  into  a  nutshell  a  whole  system 
of  philosophy:  "What  is  mind?  No  matter.  What  is  matter? 
Never  mind." 

Napier's  famous  despatch  from  India  announced  his  victory  in 
one  word,  Peccavi — ^which  is  by  interpretation,  "  I  have  Scinde." 
Very  much  of  the  same  kind  was  General  de  Bourmont's  message 
to  the  French  War  Minister  in  1830,  when  the  Dey  of  Algiers 
escaped  him  after  being  taken,  Perdidi  Diem — "  I  have  lost  a 
Dey."    It  is  said  that  Drake,  when  the  ships  of  the  Armada 
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tnmed  their  sails,  sent  to  Elizabeth  the  word  ''  Cantharides  " — 
that  is,  "  The  Spanish  fly."  This  last  is  probably  a  fable.  But  we 
may  note  in  passing  that  puns,  good  and  bad,  especially  a  certain 
kind  of  acted  puns,  have  often  had  a  practical  effect  in  history. 
Thus,  the  Jacobites  were  accustomed  to  pass  their  glasses  over 
the  water-bottle  before  drinking  to  the  King;  an  acted  pun 
proclaimed,  without  the  utterance  of  a  word,  their  allegiance,  not 
to  William,  but  to  "  the  King  across  the  water."  In  1762,  Lord 
Bute,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  was  exceedingly  unpopular. 
Fortunately  for  his  enemies  his  name  was  John.  Jack  Bute  is 
easily  pronounced  jack-boot ;  and  accordingly  the  rabble^  nightly 
bellowed  with  delight  at  a  jack-boot  dangling  on  a  gibbet  or 
blazing  in  a  bonfire.  Here  again  is  a  pun  in  practice.  But 
the  waggeries  of  Hob  and  Dick,  it  must  be  owned,  are  not  likely 
to  make  anybody  die  of  laughing. 

We  remember  to  have  seen,  some  years  ago,  in  a  parody  on  Bret 
Harte's  ''Heathen  Chinee,"  a  wonderfully  deyer  feat  of  punning. 
The  Heathen  Chinee,  as  every  reader  will  remember,  kept,  among 
other  helps  to  winning  a  nice  stake  at  euchre, 

''Concealed  in  bis  nails,  wkich  were  taper. 
What  is  common  in  tapers — ^that's  wax." 

In  the  corresponding  passage  of  the  parody,  the  hero,  a  candidate 
at  an  examination — addicted,  like  his  prototype,  'Uo  ways  that  are 
dark  and  to  tricks  that  are  yain," 

''Concealed  in  his  pabns,  which  were  spacious, 
What  is  common  in  pakns — and  that's  dates." 

This  reproduction  of  a  pun  on  exactly  the  same  lines  as  the 
original,  and  equal  to  it  in  felicity,  has  always  struck  us  as  a  tour  de 
force  of  punning  art 

Thus  far,  our  examples  hare  been  those  of  puns  made  solely  for 
their  own  sake.  We  have  now  to  consider  how  a  pun  can  lend  its 
aid  to  other  forms  of  wit — can  set  the  edge  of  Satire,  or  wing  the 
shafts  of  Bepartee. 

Doctor  Garth  was  sitting  one  eyening  in  the  Wits'  Coffee  House, 
in  conrersation  with  two  peers,  when  Bowe,  the  poet,  looking  as 
usual,  like  a  scarecrow,  came  in  and  sat  down  in  a  box  beside  them. 
Burning  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  noble  persons,  he  asked  the 
doctor  for  his  snuff-box,  which  he  borrowed  half  a  dozen  times  in 
half  an  hour.  At  last  the  doctor,  out  of  patience,  wrote  with  his 
pencil  on  the  lid  the  two  Greek  characters  4>.P.  The  conceited  poet 
read  them,  turned  as  crimson  as  a  cock's  comb,  jumped  up,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  house. 

Now  it  is  obyious  that  the  wit  of  this  rebuke  consists  in  the 
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ingenuity  of  the  pnn  which  bears  it.  "  Pie,  Bowe  I  " — ^the  words 
which  represent  the  sonnds  of  the  Greek  letters — would,  if  written, 
have  been  altogether  yapid. 

Here  is  another  of  the  same  description.  "  Pray,  can  you  tell  me 
why  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  is  called  Soapy  Sam  ?  "  asked  a  lady  of 
the  prelate  himself,  not  knowing  who  he  was.  ''  Because,  madam," 
answered  the  Bishop,  ^^  he  is  continually  getting  into  hot  water,  and 
always  comes  out  with  clean  hands." 

The  heroine  of  the  following  story  had  a  still  more  charming  wit. 
A  plump  Adonis  of  forty,  who  was  looking  at  a  house,  asked  the 
servant,  an  extremely  pretty  girl,  whether  she  was  to  let  with  the 
establishment.  "  No,  sir,"  was  the  answer,  "  please,  sir,  I'm  to  be 
let  alone"  Here  is  a  pun  which  hits  with  both  its  barrels.  Each 
of  its  two  meanings  speaks  a  volume ;  the  one  informs  the  querist 
that  his  admiration  must  not  be  expressed  too  warmly ;  the  other, 
that  an  eligible  offer  is  not  likely  to  be  ill  received.  Was  ever 
greater  weight  of  meaning  compressed  into  two  words  ?  Beauty  so 
ready-witted  might,  we  think,  be  apt  to  prove  alarming.  Is  it 
possible  that  this  same  fair  humorist,  having  found  a  lord  and 
master,  appears  again  before  us  at  a  later  period  in  the  following 
domestic  idyll  ? — 

"A  woman  lately  fiercely  did  assail 
Her  husband  with  sharp  tongue,  bat  sharper  nail ; 
But  one  that  heard  and  saw  it,  to  her  said, 
'Why  do  you  use  him  soP    He  is  your  head.' 
'He  is  my  head  indeed,'  said  she,  'tis  tme; 
Sir,  I  may  scratch  my  head,  and  so  may  you.' " 

The  sex,  however,  which  Alfred  de  Musset  somewhere  styles 
the  adorable  eA  ahsurde  is,  in  such  cases,  only  paying  back  a 
Boland  for  an  Oliver.  It  vTas  not  a  woman  who  wrote  the  motto 
on  a  looking-glass — 

"I  change,  and  so  do  women  too; 
But  I  reflect,  which  women  never  do." 

Nor  was  it  a  woman  who  thus  derived  her  name — 

"  When  Eve  brought  woe  to  all  mankind 
Old  Adam  called  her  wo-msji; 
But  when  she  wooed  with  love  so  kind 
He  then  pronounced  her  woo-man; 

But  now  with  folly  and  with  pride, 

Their  husbands'  pockets  trimming. 
The  ladies  are  so  full  of  whim 

That  people  call  them  whim'menl" 

All  these  epigrams  derive  their  point  from  puns.    It  is  indeed 
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remarkable  how  many  do  so.    The  following  on  Lord  Brougham  is  an 
excellent  example>  excellent  alike  as  satire  and  as  pan — 

"'I  wonder  if  Brougham  thinks  as  much  as  lie  talks/ 
Said  a  panster,  perusing  a  trial, 
*I  vow,  since  His  Lordship  was  made  Baron  Vaux, 
He's  been  Vavx  et  preterea  nihil.* " 

In  the  *Life  and  Letters  of  the  Eev.  B.  EL  Barham'  will  be 
found  the  following  by  Lnttrell,  "  On  the  Prince  Regent's  illness." 
Apart  from  the  fact  for  which  we  quote  it,  that  its  shaft  is  pointed 
by  a  pun,  it  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  light  and  airy  satiie — 

«<The  Begent,  sir,  is  taken  ill, 
And  all  depends  on  Halford's  skilL' 
'Pray  what,'  inquired  the  sage  physician, 
'  Has  brought  him  to  this  sad  condition  P ' 
When  Bloomfield  ventured  to  pronounce, 
'A  little  too  much  Cherry  Bounce,' 
The  Regent,  hearing  what  was  said, 
Baised  from  the  conch  his  aching  head, 
And  cried,  'No,  Halford,  'tis  not  so! 
Ctwe  vs,  0  Doctor, — Curagoal*** 

This  is  laughing  satire ;  but  a  pun  will  suit  at  need  the  fiercest  of 
lampoons.    We  may  instance  Byron's  epitaph  on  Pitt — 

"  With  death  doomed  to  grapple. 
Beneath  this  cold  slab  he 
Who  lied  in  the  Chapel 
Now  lies  in  the  Abbey." 

Every  reader  will  remember  also  Byron's  epitaph  on  the  drunken 
carrier,  John  Adams,  with  its  concluding  couplet — 

"The  liquor  he  drank,  being  too  much  for  one. 
He  could  not  carry  oflf,  so  he's  now  carri-on." 

Nor  was  Byron's  fondness  for  a  punning  epitaph  at  all  peculiar  to 
himself.  The  inscription  on  old  Thomas  Fuller  is  well  known — 
'*Here  lies  Fuller's  earth."  That  most  extraordinary  of  wits 
was  one  day  hoisted  with  his  own  petard.  He  was  riding  with 
a  friend  named  Sparrowhawk,  to  whom,  with  a  twinkling  eye, 
he  put  the  question,  ^'  What  is  the  difierence  between  a  Sparrow- 
hawk  and  an  owl?"  "Why,"  replied  the  other  instantly,  "an 
owl  is  Fuller  in  the  face,  Fuller  in  the  body,  and  Fuller  all 
over." 

The  heir  of  the  Duke  of  Penthieyre  died  in  1764,  ruined  by  an 
attachment  to  an  opera  singer.  Mademoiselle  Mire.  The  wits  of 
Paris  made  his  epitaph  of  five  notes  of  music — "  Mi  re  I'a  mi  la." — 
"  Mire  has  brought  lum  there." 
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Such  an  epitaph,  however,  has  the  great  defect  that  it  is  far  too 
witty  to  be  used.  In  that  point  it  resembles  many  others ;  as  that 
suggested  for  a  cricketer,  *'  Over ; "  for  an  auctioneer, "  Gone ! "  or,  for 
a  billiard-marker,  ^'  The  loog  rest."  Howeyer  apt  the  application, 
the  effect  of  these  has  no  solemnity.  Indeed,  the  suggestion  that  a 
pun  may  claim  a  place  in  serious  literature — in  poetry  itself — ^may 
strike  some  readers  with  surprise ;  and  it  is  true  that  in  our  language 
no  such  thing  as  yet  exists.  But,  if  we  go  abroad,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  find  an  illustration.  AVe  will  go  to  Victor  Hugo.  Here  is  the 
poem  entitled  Exil  from  ^Les  Quatre  Yents  de  I'Esprit.'  All 
that  actually  concerns  us  is  the  pun  with  which  it  ends ;  but  we 
shall  make  no  apology  for  quoting  almost  at  full  length  its  grand  and 
melancholy  stanzas — 

"  Si  je  pouyais  voir,  6  patrie, 

Tea  amandiers  et  tea  lilas, 

Et  fooler  ton  herbe  fleurie, 

H^las! 

"  Si  je  pouyais,  6  ma  oolombe, 
Et  toi,  mere,  qni  t'envolas/ 
M'agenouiller  sur  yotre  tombe, 
H61as! 

"O  vers  Tetoile  solitaire 
Comme  je  leverais  les  bras ! 
Comme  je  baiserais  la  terre, 
H^Ias! 

*'  Loin  de  yoos,  6  morta  que  je  pleure, 
Des  flots  noira  j'6coate  le  glaa; 
Je  youdrais  fair,  mais  je  demeure, 
Helaa! 

"  Pourtant  le  sort,  cach6  dans  Tombre, 
Se  trompe,  si,  comptant  mes  paa, 
II  croit  que  le  vieux  marcheur  aombre 
Eat  laa/' 

This,  then,  is  the  result  at  which  we  have  arrived.  The  race  of 
puns  ought  not  to  be  condemned  in  toto,  for  the  sole  reason  that  most 
puns  are  bad.  A  pun  is,  in  its  general  form,  a  paltry  quibble,  only 
fit  for  dunces ;  but  it  is  capable  of  rising,  at  its  best,  to  the  heights 
of  wit,  of  satire,  of  philosophy,  and  at  last  of  poetry  itself.  A  pun, 
in  truth,  may  be  compared  to  the  enchanted  bow  in  the  Arabian  story, 
which  took  its  vigour  from  the  arm  that  drew  it ;  which  became,  in  a 
child's  hand,  a  toy  to  shoot  at  sparrows — ^which,  in  a  warrior's,  drove 
its  battle-bolt  through  shield  and  cuirass — which,  in  a  giant's,  sent 
aloft  a  diaft  that  kindled  with  its  own  exceeding  swiftness,  and  left 
a  track  of  fire  among  the  stars. 
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lollair  0f  ^rcaMa/ 


When  to  Waldtenfel's  witching  sound 

^'The  dance  goes  through  the  lighted  hall/' 
I  watch  the  waltzers  wheeling  round — 

A  flower  now  that  hugs  the  wall — 
Ah,  slim,  fleet  youth  beyond  recall! 

When  Goote  and  Strauss  were  dear  to  me, 
A  slave  to  their  enchanting  thrall — 

I  too  have  lived  in  Arcady. 

I  seek  the  tented  cricket  ground — 

Its  pleasures  once  could  never  pall — 
I  watch  the  ball  recoiling  bound 

And  lightly  leap  the  paling-wall. 
Such  lucky  hits  were  wont  to  fall — 

Such  "  fivers  "  o'er  the  fence — to  me ; 
Once  I  could  slay  the  loose  leg-ball — 

I  too  have  lived  in  Arcady. 

None  more  than  I  loved  horse  and  hound, 

Dearer  to  me  the  huntsman's  call, 
As  on  his  merry  horn  he  wound. 

Than  any  love-lorn  madrigal. 
My  steed  was  first  to  quit  the  stall, 

And  first  to  brush  the  dewy  lea; 
Nor  feared  I  fence,  however  tall — 

I  too  have  lived  in  Arcady. 

ENVOY. 

Sweetheart,  my  life  with  love  is  crowned, 
And  now  the  legend  hath  from  thee 

A  sweeter  sense  and  more  profound — 
And  I  still  live  in  Arcady. 

BOBEBT  BiCHABDSON,   B.A 
•  "Et  ego  in  Arcadia  vixL" 
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fast  V^0tH. 

DIALOGUE  AT  A  CABBIAGE  WINDOW. 

Charaeiers. 

Lauba.  Pamela. 

Scene.  Supposed  to  represent  the  platform  at  a  railway  station. 
One  end  of  a  railway  carriage  is  seen,  slanting  to  the  audience,  so 
that  the  faces  of  the  person  inside  the  carriage  and  of  the  ouUdde 
are  equcdly  weU  seen.  (The  carriage  may  be  represented  by  two 
chairs  if  necessary.) 

Enter  Laitba — slie  is  looking  hack  impatiently. 

Lauba.  It  is  a  blessed  moment  when  one  finally  comes  to  see  people 
off  at  the  station !  I  have  heard  there  is  a  Chinese  proverb  which 
says  ''When  the  guest  is  gone,  the  host  is  glad."  It  is  very 
true !  The  Chinese  must  be  a  remarkably  sensible  people.  They 
don't  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  hospitality,  I  believe.  They 
keep  their  towns  and  their  houses  closed  against  strangers ;  or 
they  used  to,  at  any  rate.  Very  wise  of  them.  It  is  a  pity, 
though,  in  some  ways,  for  I  should  like  to  send  some  English 
people  I  know  to  China  very  much  (looks  at  station  clock).  Dear 
me !  nearly  twenty-five  minutes  still  before  the  train  starts !  It 
was  a  short-sighted  policy  on  my  part  to  hurry  our  dear  Pamela 
off  to  the  station  so  soon,  and  then  have  to  wait  with  her  here ; 
but  the  fact  is,  I  felt  anything  was  better  than  our  sitting 
solemnly  in  the  drawing-room  together,  with  our  things  on  ready 
to  start,  exchanging  the  agonized  parting  trivialities  that  people 
fall  back  upon  on  these  occasions.  Why  do  they,  I  wonder  ?  It 
perfectly  amazes  me  sometimes  to  hear  what  people  are  saying  to 
each  other,  at  the  window  of  a  railway  carriage,  for  instance ;  and 
yet  I  am  conscious  of  being  just  as  idiotic  myself  when  I  am  in 
the  same  position!  (looking  round).  What  can  that  girl  be 
doing  ?  She  has  been  five  minutes  at  least  taking  her  ticket. 
Perhaps  she  has  been  telling  the  booking  clerk  one  of  those  long 
stories  about  herself  she  indulges  in !    Listening  to  her  con  versa- 
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tion  is  like  being  in  the  maze  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Yon  go 
rambling  ronnd  and  ronnd,  and  backwards  and  forwards,  without 
having  an  idea  where  it  is  all  to  lead  to ;  then  jon  suddenly  find 
yourself  in  the  middle  just  when  you  least  expect  it,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  get  away  from  it  again  to  anywhere  else  I  She  has 
never  listened  to  one  word  that  Fve  said,  the  whole  week  she  has 
stayed  with  me ;  perhaps,  if  the  truth  were  known,  that  is  why  I 
don't  enjoy  her  society  as  much  as  I  might.  But,  after  all,  I 
shouldn't  have  told  her  ftny thing  about  myself ;  for  I  do  not  mean 
to  let  any  one  into  my  confidence  about — about — Colonel  Percival 
yet !  Eventually,  of  course,  the  whole  world  must  know  it,  when 
I  have  consented  to  marry  him — but  not  yet.     Here  she  comes ! 

Enter  Pamela  in  travelling  costume,  putting  her  tieJcet  into  lier 
purse,  counting  change,  etc.    She  goes  to  the  carriage. 

Pam.  (getting  in).  Good-bye,  then,  dear.  IVe  had  such  a 
delighful  visit.  I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I've  enjoyed  it,  and 
all  our  delightful  talks — good-bye ! 

Lauba,  You  needn't  have  been  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  in ;  we 
are  rather  earlier  than  I  thought.  The  train  won't  be  starting 
for  twenty  minutes  yet. 

Pam.  Oh,  really !  I  thought  you  said  we  had  no  time  to 
spare.     This  is  very  nice ;  isn't  it  ? 

Lauba.  Very! 

Pam.  We  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  talk. 

Laura.  Yes.  (Pau^.)  ....  I  hope  you  will  have  a  pleasant 
journey. 

Pam.  I'm  sure  I  shall.  You've  been  so  kind,  and  settled 
everything  so  well  for  me. 

Laura.  You  have  your  ticket  all  safe  ? 

Pam.  Oh,  yes.  It  is  in  my  purse ;  and  I  have  put  my  purse 
safely  in  my  leather  bag,  which  is  locked ;  and  the  key  is  in  this 
little  velvet  bag.  So  you  see  I  know  exactly  where  to  fish 
for  it. 

Laura.  I  see — ^most  convenient !  (Pause.)  Your  luggage  will 
be  in  the  van — the  guard  will  get  it  out  when  you  arrive. 
(There,  now  !  I  knew  I  should  begin  saying  this  kind  of  thing.  I 
must  make  up  my  mind  to  it,  I  suppose !  ) 

Pam.  Give  my  love  to  your  little  brothers  and  sisters.  I  do 
hope  they'll  remember  me. 

Laura.  They  won't  have  forgotten  you  by  the  time  I  get  back 
to  the  house,  at  any  rate ;  for  it  won't  be  more  than  an  hour 
since  you  saw  them. 
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Pam.  No,  no,  of  course  not ;  and  they're  so  quick  and  clever 
besides.    Mind  you  write  to  me  and  tell  me  how  they  get  on. 

Lauba.  I'll  be  sure  to  do  so. 

Pam.  And  tell  me  when  Jacky  can  cut  up  his  meat  for  himself, 
and  whether  they  say  anything  amusing  at  dinner. 

Laura.  Yes,  I  will.  (Here  we  are  in  full  swing !  I  do  hope 
nobody  is  listening  to  us ! ) 

Pam.  And,  oh !  mind  you  don't  forget  to  let  me  know  the  very 
moment  Molly  can  say  potato. 

Lauba.  I  won't  forget.  She  very  nearly  managed  it  this 
morning,  didn't  she  ? 

Pam.  Oh,  very !  I  was  so  excited !  (Pavse.)  ,  , .  Mind  you 
don't  repeat  the  things  I've  said. 

Lauba.  Indeed  I  will  not.  (Aside)  I  wouldn't  attempt  such  an 
effort  of  memory ! 

Pam.  I  dare  say  I  shall  have  a  great  many  more  stories  to  tell 
after  I've  been  to  Woodlands.  It  is  a  pity  I  shall  have  no 
opportunity  of  telling  them  to  you  for  so  long,  isn't  it  ? 

Laura.  Yes ;  a  great  pity. 

Pam.  There  is  going  to  be  an  immense  party  in  the  house,  you 
know;  the  two  Compton  girls,  and  Major  Weevle,  and  Harry 
Barrington.    We  shall  have  the  greatest  fun  in  the  world. 

Laura.  The  Compton  girls  play  lawn  tennis  very  well,  don't 
they? 

Pam.  Well,  yes — I  suppose  they  do ;  though  I  can't  say  I  think 
them  so  very  remarkable.  But  they  always  have  lovely  tennis 
gowns,  and  that  is  a  great  thing. 

Laura.  What  Mr.  Barrington  is  that — the  one  who  acts  ? 
AM.  Yes,  indeed  it  is ;  and  I  hope  they'll  get  up  some  acting. 
I  do  love  it  so ! 

Laura.  Why,  Pamela,  I  never  knew  you  acted  I 

Pam.  Oh,  yes !  I  acted  once  in  some  charades  at  school.  And 
then  I  have  a  sort  of  feeling  about  it  that  makes  me  think  I 
could  do  it.  People  do  have  that  sort  of  feeling  about  acting ; 
don't  you  think  so  ? 

Laura.  That  they  most  certainly  do ;  and  it  leads  to  the  very 
wildest  results.  Most  people  have  a  sort  of  lingering  idea  about 
many  things,  that  they  covld  do  them  if  they  were  to  try. 

Pam.  (satisfied).  Yes ;  that  is  exactly  what  I  feel.  But  then,  you 
know,  perhaps  it  is  different  for  me ;  for  I  can't  help  feeling  sure 
that  I  really  should  be  able  to  act. 

Laura.  Then,  when  is  the  play  to  come  off?  For  there  isn't 
much  time,  it  seems  to  me. 

Pam.  Oh,  some  time  next  week,  I  suppose.    Carrie  Beverley 
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said  something  about  it  when  she  wrote ;  the  end  of  the  week,  I 
dare  say. 

Lauba.  The  end !  I  should  hope  so !  Why,  this  is  Wednesday 
already,  and  the  play  is  not  even  chosen  yet ! 

Pam.  I  don't  think  that  matters  much.  We  shall  know  it  qnite 
well  enough,  I  dare  say ;  it  isn't  like  professionals,  you  know. 

Lauba.  No,  that  it  certainly  is  not. 

Pah.  Oh,  dear  me !  there  are  some  people  coming  this  way.  I 
do  hope  they're  not  coming  in  here 

Lattba.  m  block  up  the  doorway,  and  pretend  I'm  just  going 
to  get  in  and  take  up  the  other  five  places ! 

Pam.  (leaninffotUand  watching).  No,  it's  all  right;  they've  got 
in  somewhere  else. 

Laxjba.  Why,  Pamela,  they're  the  people  we  met  on  the  sands 
the  other  day,  that  you  thought  looked  so  very  nice ! 

Pah.  Yes,  so  they  are.  Never  mind ;  it's  quite  different  in  the 
train.  People  who  look  very  nice  on  the  sands  are  monsters  as 
soon  as  they  try  to  get  into  one's  carriage,  I  always  think. 

Lauba.  One  comfort  is  that  they  hate  us  just  as  much  pro- 
bably, and  are  longing  to  avoid  us  too ! 

Pah.  Oh,  do  you  think  so  ?  That  hasn't  occurred  to  me.  But 
of  course  it  isn't  quite  the  same  thing,  you  know ! 

Lattba.  Why  not? 

Pah.  Oh,  because — because — just  because  one  is  different,  you 
know,  from  other  people 

Lauba.  But  perhaps  they  don't  think  so. 

Pah.  That's  a  horrid  idea.  (Pause,)  How  long  have  we  notr 
before  the  train  starts  ? 

Lauba.    Only  ten  minutes  now. 

Pam.  Oh,  I'm  sorry.  Til  tell  you  why,  Laura.  I  had  such  an 
interesting  letter  this  morning,  that  I  wanted  to  tell  you  about 

Lauba.  Then,  why  haven't  you  told  me  all  this  time,  instead  of 
waiting  until  now  ? 

Pah.  Because  I've  been  so  busy  this  morning,  ever  since  the 
post  came  in,  that  I  really  haven't  had  time.  It  is  too  long  to 
begin  upon  all  in  a  minute — ^but  it  really  is  most  interesting  !  I 
dare  say  you've  noticed  that  I've  been  rather  preoccupied  and  in- 
coherent this  morning  ? 

Lauba.  No,  I  don't  think  I  have.     (Aside)  Not  unusually  so ! 

Pah.  Well — the  fact  is — the  fact  is — ^now  you  promise  you 
won't  tell  anybody,  Laura? 

Lauba.  Of  course  I  won't.    You  know  quite  well  I  never  do. 

Pam.  Yes ;  but  this  really  is  important.  It  isn't  like  anything 
else  I've  told  you 
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Lattra  {aside).  I'm  glad  of  that !  Be  qnick,  then,  or  I  shan't 
have  time  to  hear  it  Some  one  has  written  to  propose  to  you,  I 
•suppose? 

Pam.  Not  at  all ;  quite  the  contrary. 

Laura.  What ! — to  refuse  you,  then  ! 

Pam.  No,  no ;  don't  be  so  tiresome,  Laura. 

Laura.  I  beg  your  pardon.    Go  on,  then. 

Pam.  First,  I  must  tell  you  something  that  happened  two  years 
ago  {Laura  heaves  a  sigh).  No ! — was  it  then  ?  Yes — of  course 
— this  is  July — the  15th,  so  there  has  been  one  July  since 

Laura.  Two,  you  mean. 

Pam.    No,  no — one — one  16th  of  July,  I  mean. 

Laura.  Oh,  very  well ;  if  you  must  needs  be  so  particular  as 
to  the  sixteenth  of  a  month — ^like  people  who  must  always 
measure  exactly  to  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch 

Pam.  {impatiently).  Well,  never  mind  that  now.  I  was  staying 
abroad  with  my  sister,  Mrs.  Dagonel — and  there — ^I  met — a  young 
man. 

Laura.  Dear  me !  what  a  dangerous  place  to  stay  at ! 

Pam.  And,  when  I  had  been  there  about  ten  days,  we  became 
engaged  to  each  other 

Laura.  That  was  very  prompt. 

Pam.  Yes,  it  was — too  prompt,  perhaps ;  for  I  must  tell  you  that 
before  leaving  England  I  had  just  refused  some  one  else.  You 
know  what  a  sad  wicked  creature  I  am  in  that  way.  I  can't 
help  playing  havoc  with  the  men's  hearts,  as  they  tell  me,  wher- 
ever I  go 

Laura.  But  why  should  your  having  refused  one  man  make  it 
difficult  for  you  to  accept  another?  I  should  have  thought  the 
•contrary  would  have  been  the  case. 

Pam.  No — you  shall  see.  The  one  I  had  refused  just  before  I 
ieft  England — ^what  shall  I  call  him  ? 

Laura  (hored).    That  depends  on  what  his  name  was. 

Pam.  No,  no ;  because  if  I  tell  you  his  name,  you'll  know  who 
he  is. 

Laura.  I'm  afraid  that's  undeniable. 

Pam.  Well,  I'll  call  him  A.,  as  they  do  in  the  sum  books. 
Don't  you  remember  the  sums  we  used  to  have  to  do  at  school — 
if  A.  has  fifty  pounds  and  spends  twopence  halfpenny  a  week,  and 
E.  with  fifteen  hundred  spends  three  and  ninepence  a  day,  which 
will  be  in  the  workhouse  first  ? 

Lattra.  Yes,  I  remember.  But,  Pamela,  we  only  have  eight 
minutes  longer — ^you'll  never  get  to  the  end  of  your  story  at  this 
rate — if  P.  has  fifteen  sentences  to  say,  and  stops  every  two 

VOL.  Lxxxv.  a     - 
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minntes  to  put  in  an  extra  one,  when  will  she  get  to  her  story's 
end  ?    Never,  I  should  say. 

Pam.  Because  you  toill  keep  interrupting  me,  dear !  Well,  as  I 
was  saying,  I  had  refused  A.  in  England,  and  accepted  B.  at 
Brussels. 

Lauba  (smiling  at  a  reeoUeetion),  Brussels !  It  mtist  he  a  dan- 
gerous place.    A  friend  of  mine  was  once  in  love  there  too. 

Pam.  Indeed  I  But  now,  Laura  dear,  you  must  let  me  tell  my 
story,  or  you  will  never  hear  it 

Lauba.  Very  well.  Go  on.  It's  like  playing  at  I  love  my  love. 
We'll  call  him  B.,  and  he  lives  at  Brussels. 

Pam.  Yes,  yes.  Now  listen.  The  dreadful  thing  was,  that 
when  I  saw  A.  I  thought  I  liked  him  best ;  and  so — I  broke  off 
my  engagement  to  B. 

Laura.  And  what  did  B.  do  ? 

Pam.  He  broke  his  leg. 

Laura.  What,  as  well  as  his  engagement  ?  What  a  very  unex- 
pected result.    Was  that  from  grief? 

Pam.  No,  no.  It  was  because  his  horse  stumbled  with  him  the 
day  after  I  saw  him.  He  was  taken  to  a  hospital  at  Brussels, 
where  he  lay  for  two  months,  and  I  never  saw  him  again. 

Laura.  But  what  became  of  A.,  then?  He  had  remained  in 
sound  health  all  this  time,  with  no  broken  limbs,  I  hope  ? 

Pam.  Yes,  he  had ;  but  there  was  something  very  mysterious 
about  A.'s  behaviour  altogether.  He  didn't  know,  of  course,  that  I 
had  changed  my  mind — and  I  didn't  like  to  tell  him ;  and  so  he 
went  away  without  saying  anything  more  about  it. 

Laura.  But  why  do  you  call  that  mysterious  ? 

Pam.  Because  it  was  so  odd  that  a  man  who  had  proposed  to 
me  in  London  a  fortnight  before  should  meet  me  in  Brussels  and 
not  propose  to  me  again ! 

Laura.  I  must  say  I  don't  find  it  so  odd.  There  must  come  a 
moment  when  a  man  who  has  been  in  love  with  a  girl  leaves  off 
proposing  to  her. 

Pam.  Yes,  when  she  marries  him,  or  when  she  marries  some 
one  else — ^not  till  then ! 

Laura.  But,  my  dear  Pamela,  you  are  attributing  most  unusual 
constancy  to  mankind !  Besides,  it  isn't  [every  woman  who  can 
inspire  such  a  lifelong  passion ! 

Pam.  {satisfied).  No,  of  course  not.  I  know  it  is  not  every 
woman !  .  .  .  .  Well,  as  I  was  saying — but  what  o'clock  is  it  ? 

Laura.  You  have  six  minutes  more. 

Pam.  Oh,  that's  all  right.  I  shall  have  plenty  of  time ;  for  I'm 
just  coming  to  the  interesting  part  now. 
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Laura  (aside),    I'm  glad  of  that ! 

Pah.  I  must  tell  yon  that  the  day  I  beoame  engaged  to  B.  was 
the  16th  of  July,  and  on  that  day  we  did  a  very  silly  thing — we 
tore  my  programme  in  two 

Lauea.  Tour  what  ? 

Pam.  My  programme.  Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  yon  we  were  at  a 
ball,  at  the  Legation,  and  we  each  said  we  would  keep  the  halves 
of  the  programme  all  our  lives 

Lauba.  Of  course !    And  did  you  ? 

Pam.  No,  no — wait — ^you'll  see.  And  then  he  said,  '*  The  16th 
of  July  will  always  be  inprinted  on  my  heart,  as  it  is  on  this 
programme."    That  was  very  nice,  wasn't  it  ? 

Lauba.  Very ;  and  original,  too ! 

Pam.  And  then  he  said,  "  Whether  I  am  far  from  you  or  near 
you,  remember  that  in  my  thoughts  I  shall  always  be  with  you, 
on  the  16th  of  July."  He  said  it  so  sadly,  poor  fellow ;  he  seemed 
quite  to  have  a  presentiment  that  the  engagement  would  be 
broken  off  I 

Lattba.  (Perhaps  he  had  heard  something  of  you  before !) 

Pam.  Now  I  come  to  the  wonderful  part  of  my  story.  Do  you 
know  what  day  this  is  ? 

Lauea.  You  reminded  me  just  now — it  is  th^  15th  of  July. 

Pam  {tritmphanily).  And  to-morrow  therefore  will  be  the 
16th.    Did  you  ever  hear  of  anything  so  extraordinary  ? 

Laura.  I  really  don't  see  that.  I've  known  it  happen  once  or 
twice  before. 

Pam.  Laura,  you  are  so  unsympathetic !  You  don't  at  all  realise 
what  a  wonderful  coincidence  it  is  that  this  morning,  of  all 
mornings,  I  should  turn  the  old  torn  half  of  my  programme  out 
of  a  pocket  in  my  travelling  bag,  and  that  on  the  top  of  that  I 
should  get  a  letter  from  Carrie  Beverley,  telling  me  they  expect 
Colonel  Percival  at  Woodlands  to-morrow  I 

Lauba.  Colonel  Percival !  I    Is  thcU  his  name  ? 

Pam  (covering  herfaee  wUh  her  hands).  Dear  me  I  Yes — ^it  is. 
Now  I've  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  and  you'll  laugh  at  me,  I 
know  I    What  a  silly  thing  I  am,  to  be  sure ! 

Lauba  (aside),  (Can  it  be  my  Colonel  Percival !)  Then,  how 
long  is  it  since  you  have  seen  him  ? 

Pam.  Why,  Laura  dear !  what  a  memory  you  have.  I've  just  been 
telling  you  how  long  it  is — not  since  July,  1880 — two  years  ago  I 

Lauba.  And  you  have  never  met  him  since  ? 

Pam.  Never ! — though  I  assure  you  I've  thought  of  him,  often, 
— on  the  16th  of  last  July,  of  course,  and  many  other  times 
besides,  whenever  I've  felt  lonely  and  had  nobody  else- 
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Lauba.  What  was  he  like  when  yon  knew  him  ? 

Pah.  Ah,  now  I  see  yon're  beginning  to  be  interested  in  him. 
I  was  sure  yon  wonld  be,  poor  fellow ;  becanse  one  can't  help 
feeling  sorry  for  him,  yon  know,  aft^r  all. 

Lauba.  Why? 

Pam.  Oh,  haying  his  engagement  broken  off — and  then  his 
accident — and  then 

Lauba.  Bnt,  as  to  his  accident,  he  is  as  well  now  as  ever  he 
was — ^that  is — (checking  herself) — I  imagine  he  mnst  be,  since  it  is 
two  years  since  it  happened ;  and,  as  to  his  broken  heart,  that  may 
have  been  healed  also  since  yon  saw  him. 

Pam.  It  may,  of  conrse ;  bnt  I  don't  think  it  is  yery  likely. 
Howeyer,  I  shall  soon  see — ^for — ^bnt  mind,  Lanra,  yon  haye 
promised  not  to  tell  any  one  this ! 

JjAjmA  (impatiently).  Of  conrse,  of  conrse.  To  whom  shonld  I  tell 
it  ?    I  conld  find  no  one  who  wonld  be  as  interested  in  it  as  I  am. 

Pam.  (effusively).  What  a  sweet  thing  yonr  are,  Lanra  dear,  after 
all !  Well,  where  was  I  ?  Oh,  I  know.  I  was  saying,  if  he  is  at 
Woodlands,  I  mean  to  show  him  ihy  half  of  the  programme,  and 
ask  him  for  his ;  and  then — and  then— (arcAZy) 

Lauba.  And  then,  what  ? 

Pam.  (coquettishly).  Well,  then,  I  suppose — then — we  shall 
become  engaged  again,  and  perhaps  married.  I  haye  not  quite 
made  np  my  mind,  bnt  yery  nearly. 

Lauba.  Tour  mind,  perhaps; — ^bnt  what  about  his?  How 
can  yon  tell  whether  Ae  is  of  the  same  mind  still  after  all  this 
time? 

Pam.  I  don't  think  he  is  likely  to  haye  changed,  unless  he  has 
perhaps  taken  a  passing  fancy  for  some  one  who  reminded  him  of 
me.    Of  course,  those  things  do  happen  sometimes. 

Lauba.  Bnt  now  just  let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  it  has  happened.  Let  its  imagine  that,  after  he  came  out  of 
the  hospital  at  Brussels,  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  made  acquaintance  with  some  one  else — whether 
like  or  t^nlike  you  it  matters  not — that  he  gradually  found  the  old 
loye  had  faded  from  his  heart,  and  the  new  taken  its  place — that 
his  affection  was  returned,  and  that  now  two  people  are  on  the 
road  to  happiness ;  what  should  you  do  ? 

Pam.  The  case  isn't  worth  discussing.  I  can't  think  of  any- 
thing so  unlikely. 

Lauba.  Still,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  prepared  for  any 
emergency.  And  I  feel  quite  anxious  to  know  what  you 
would  do  ? 

Pam.  K  I  found  out  he  really  were  such  a  wretch  as  that,  I 
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shonld  think  I  were  well  quit  of  him.    I  should  then  make  up 
my  mind,  I  suppose,  to  marry  Henry  Smythe 

Lauba  (astonished).  Henry  Smythe  ! ! 

Pam.  (laughing).  Oh,  dear  I  giddy  thing  that  I  am,  Tve  done  it 
again!  I  forgot  I  hadn't  introduced  him  to  you  before,  so  to 
speak.  Henry  Smythe  is  the  other  individual  in  my  story — the 
one  we  called  A.,  that  I  refused  before  I  went  abroad. 

Lattba.  Not  Henry  Smythe  of  Blandover  ? 

Pam.  Yes,  of  course.    Do  you  know  him  ? 

Lauba.  How  long  is  it  since  you  haye  met  him  ? 

Pam.  Oh,  about  a  year,  I  suppose — not  that — nine  or  ten 
months,  perhaps 

Lauba.  Then  it.mi^  be  the  Harry  Smythe  of  Blandoyer  who 
is  to  marry  my  cousin  Nellie  Oartwright  next  week ! 

Pam.  What !    It  can't  be  I    There  must  be  some  mistake ! 

Lattba.  I  don't  think  there  is,  for  I  am  going  to  the  wedding. 

Pam.  What  an  unprincipled,  heartless  creature !  Did  you  ever 
know  anything  as  false  and  wicked  as  men  are !  It  really  is 
shameful  I  Well,  now^  of  course,  my  mind  is  made,  up,  there  is 
nothing  left  for  me  to  do  but  to  marry  Colonel  Percival. 

Lauba  (taken  aback).  To  marry ? 

Pam.  Colonel  Percival. 

Lauba.  But  suppose  he  doesn't  ask  you  ? 

Pam,  Oh,  Laura  I  I  never  knew  any  one  as  blunt  and  unkind 
as  you  are.  And  just  now  I  was  thinking  you  were  being  so  nice 
about  it  all ! 

Lauba.  I  am  only  trying  to  make  you  understand  that  it 
doesn't  at  all  follow,  because  you  threw  over  a  man  two  years  ago, 
that  he  will  propose  to  you  again  next  time  you  meet.  Suppose  by 
this  time  he  is  engaged,  or  on  the  eve  of  being  engaged  to  some  one 
else? 

Pam.  We'll  soon  see  that.  I  know  Bupert  Percival.  I  know 
that  when  I  meet  him  to-morrow,  on  the  day  which  first 
consecrated  our  love,  I  can  if  I  choose  bring  him  back  to  my  feet. 

Lauba  (indignantly).  What,  Pamela !  out  of  a  mere  caprice — 
you  know  it  is  nothing  more — you  are  going  to  remind  the  man 
who  once  loved  you  of  the  power  you  had  over  him ;  and  perhaps 
arrest  him  at  the  crisis  of  his  fate !  He  may  now  be  on  the  eve 
of  declaring  his  passion  to  some  one  else,  and  your  interference 
may  destroy  the  happiness  of  two  lives.  Think  before  you 
stretch  out  your  hand  for  that  which  now  belongs  to  another,  and 
which  if  you  had  it  you  would  not  value.  Pamela,  you  know  you 
don't  care  for  him ! 

(During  the  whole  of  the  above  Pamela  ha%  leen  fussing  ahou>t, 
coking  in  her  bag,  dtc.) 
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Fail  (dbsenUy,  still  Uoking  about).  Yes,  yes,  Laura  dear;  I 
know  yon  are  always  so  romantic  I  You  get  so  excited  over  little 
things ;  it  will  all  come  right,  neyer  fear.  I'm  afraid  I've  not  paid 
as  mnch  attention  as  I  shonld  have  liked  to  what  yon  were 
saying,  for  I'm  beginning  to  feel  worried  abont  my  ticket.  I  think 
I  hear  the  man  coming.  Where  did  I  tell  yon  it  was  ?  Oh,  I 
know — in  my  bag. 

Laxtra.  Never  mind  the  ticket;  it  won't  be  asked  for  yet. 
Jnst  listen  to  me  one  moment,  Pamela. 

Pam.  "  One  moment,"  indeed,  dear  Lanra  I  It's  all  very  well  to 
say  "  Never  mind  the  ticket " ;  bnt,  if  it  were  lost,  I  shonld  have 
to  pay  ITs.  6d,  at  my  jonmey's  end.  (Dv/ring  this  time  she  has 
produced  her  hey  out  of  her  little  hag,  unlocked  the  big  bag,  taken 
otU  the  purse,  and  opened  it.)  Why,  here  it  is,  of  conrse !  How 
stnpid  of  me  I  And  I  remember  now,  they  don't  clip  the  tickets 
till  the  next  station;  so  I've  had  all  this  tronble  for  nothing. 
Now,  what  was  it  yon  were  going  to  say  ?  (-4  paper  has  fallen 
from  the  pwrse  when  it  tvas  opened,  outside  the  carriage  door,  cU 
JjAxmiLBfeet.) 

Laxtra.  It  is  too  late  now — the  train  is  jnst  starting. 

Pam.  What  a  pity!  Yon  mnst  tell  me  another  time.  Why, 
where  is  it,  Lanra  ?  I've  lost  that  bit  of  my  programme  1  Oh, 
look !  there  it  is — qnick — qnick — give  it  me ! 

Laura.  Is  that  it  (pointing  to  paper  on  grotmd)  ? 

Pam.  Yes,  it  is.  Oh,  make  haste,  give  it  to  me !  What  shonld 
I  do  without  it  ? 

.  (Laura  picks  it  up,  and  stands  a  minute  looking  at  it.    Pamela 
holds  out  her  hand.) 

Laura  (throwing  it  into  Pamela's  lap  as  the  train  is  supposed  to 
move  of).    Take  it !    May  it  do  all  yon  expect ! 

Pam.  Thank  yon  I    Good-bye,  dear  I  (Waves  her  handkerchief.) 


Curtain. 
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The  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  is  one  which  has  often  been 
exemplified  in  the  annals  of  poets.  As  in  most  periods  of 
literature  there  are  one  or  two  outcast  and  neglected  authors^ 
who,  lying  at  the  gates  of  Parnassus,  vainly  crave  admittance  in 
their  lifetime  to  that  seat  among  the  poetic  brotherhood  to  which, 
when  it  is  too  late,  a  remorseful  posterity  is  willing  and  eager  to 
advance  them ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  poets  on 
whom  a  superfluity  of  present  popularity  is  lavished  by  the  favour 
of  their  contemporaries,  which  is  not  destined  to  be  confirmed — 
at  any  rate  to  its  full  extent — by  the  ultimate  judgment  of  time. 
Many  literary  and  critical  verdicts  have  been  reversed  or  modified 
in  the  last  half-century,  and  at  the  present  date  we  are  able  to  see 
clearly  enough  that  Campbell  was  one  of  those  of  lucky  (or  should 
we  rather  say  unhickj  ?)  poets,  who  enjoy  in  their  lifetime  the 
"  good  things "  ,of  popular  appreciation,  though,  under  the 
enforcement  of  a  severer  and  more  prolonged  test,  they  cannot 
maintain  their  supposed  perpetuity  of  fame.  From  the  publica- 
tion of  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming  "  in  1809,  almost  up  to  the  date  of 
his  death  in  1844,  Campbell  was  regarded  in  literary  circles  and 
by  the  general  public  as  the  greatest  English  poet  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  .with  the  possible  exception  of  Lord  Byron. 
What  should  we  say  now  to  his  claim  to  this  high  position,  and 
what  chance  would  he^ave  of  being  placed  in  the  same  category 
as  Wordsworth  or  Coleridge,  Shelley  or  Keats?  While  these 
poets,  whose  reputation  could  not  compare  with  that  of  Campbell 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century,  have  steadily  grown  in  favour, 
there  are  now  few  critics,  I  imagine,  who  would  deny  that  the 
star  of  Campbell  is  on  the  wane.  He  is  still  reckoned  as  a 
standard  author,  but  it  is  only  by  a  few  of  his  short  lyrics,  and 
not  by  his  didactic  and  narrative  poems,  that  he  is  likely  to  be 
ultimately  remembered.  To  do  Campbell  justice,  he  himself 
seems  to  have  felt  that  his  popularity  was  out  of  proportion  to  his 
actual  poetic  qualities.  "He  alluded,"  we  are  told,*  "with 
genuine  simplicity  to  his  own  feelings,  on  receiving  praise  and 
*  Beattie's  'Life  and  Letters  of  ThomaB  OampbeU,'  III.  255. 
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honour  as  a  poet: — Ton  did  not  do  all  this  to  Burns;  you 
neglected  him — a  real  genius — a  wonder ;  and  you  bestow  all  this 
on  me,  who  am  nothing,  compared  to^  him."  A  study,  at  the 
present  day,  of  Campbell's  life  and  writings  certainly  tends  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  this  piece  of  self-criticism. 

Thomas  Campbell  was  born  at  Glasgow  on  July  27, 1777,  being 
the  youngest  child  of  a  family  of  eleven.  His  father,  Alexander 
Campbell,  already  an  old  man  of  sixty-seyen  years  of  age,  had  been 
a  wealthy  Glasgow  merchant ;  but,  owing  to  the  rupture  of  trade 
with  Virginia  on  the  outbreak  of  the  American  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, he  had  been  lately  reduced  to  a  position  of  comparative 
poverty,  and  was  compelled  to  live  in  a  very  frugal  and  simple 
manner.  The  birth  of  another  son,  after  these  reverses  of  fortune^ 
was  welcomed  by  both  parents  as  a  pledge  of  returning  happiness ; 
and  the  future  poet,  owing  to  his  bright,  winning  disposition  and 
precocious  intellect,  soon  became  the  hope  and  pride  of  the  family. 
His  mother,  a  Scotchwoman  of  somewhat  stern  and  rigid 
character,  who  brought  up  her  children  with  old-fashioned 
severity,  is  said  to  have  relaxed  much  of  her  natural  strictness  in 
her  treatment  of  her  latest-born  son.  She  was  passionately  fond 
of  music,  and  would  sing  the  old  Scotch  melodies  with  taste  and 
feeling;  so  that  Campbell  from  his  very  infancy  was  familiar 
with  that  style  of  ballad-poetry  which  plays  so  great  a  part  in  his 
writings. 

Little  is  known  of  Campbell's  youthful  days ;  for,  in  his  com- 
munications with  later  friends,  he  was  apt  to  be  rather  reticent 
about  his  boyhood.  He  was  educated  first  at  the  Grammar-school,, 
then  at  the  University  of  Glasgow ;  and  at  an  early  age  distin- 
guished himself  by  his .  proficiency  in  the  classics,  especially  in 
his  poetical  translations  from  the  Greek.  So  highly  did  he  value, 
and  over-value,  these  boyish  prize-poems,  that  many  years  later  he 
insisted  on  retaining  them  in  a  prominent  position  among  his 
collected  works — an  error  of  judgment  typical  of  the  excessive 
importance  attributed  by  him  to  all  classical  studies,  to  the 
exclusion  or  neglect  of  subjects  of  wider  and  more  pressing 
interest.  The  lack  of  steady  application,  observable  in  Campbell's 
character  even  at  this  early  period,  should  be  noted  as  the  secret 
of  his  failure  to  maintain  his  intellectual  powers  in  after-life. 
"  He  is  reported,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,*  "  to  have  been,  if 
not  an  idle  boy — which  from  his  progress  would  hardly  be  credible, 
though  it  is  on  record — yet  one  who  would  only  learn  by  fits  and 
starts,  as  he  felt  it  congenial  to  his  inclination;  in  fact,  capable  of 

*  Bedding's  '  Literary  Beminiscences  of  Thomas  Campbell/  L  9. 
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anything  tinder  unfettered  application.  To  one  of  his  temperament 
mechanical  routine  was  not  congenial,  if  he  might  be  judged  of 
regarding  his  youth  by  his  habits  of  study  when  a  man." 

At  the  age  of  seyenteen,  Campbell  left  Glasgow  University,  and, 
his  family  being  still  in  distressed  circumstances,  obtained  a 
tutorship  in  the  isle  of  Mull,  where,  in  his  spare  hours,  he  studied 
the  wild  aspects  of  Nature,  and  wrote,  or  projected,  a  good  deal  of 
poetry.  For  two  or  three  years  he  thus  supported  himself  by 
private  teaching  in  Mull,  Glasgow,  and  Inverary;  but  his 
prospects  were  by  no  means  cheering  at  this  time,  and  his  spirits^ 
as  we  see  from  his  letters,  were  often  very  depressed.  In  1797  he 
determined  to  go  to  Edinburgh,  to  try  his  fortune  in  law,  physic, 
teaching,  or  literature ;  and  here,  when  his  position  seemed  likely 
to  become  so  desperate  that  he  was  thinking  of  emigration,  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Mundell,  a 
publisher,  who  made  him  an  offer  of  literary  work.  This,  however, 
was  at  first  only  temporary,  and  Campbell  seems  still  to  have 
inclined  to  the  adoption  of  the  medical  profession.  ^'  You  will 
think  me  changeable,''  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  the  autumn  of  this 
year.  ''  I  am  attempting  to  study  a  new  profession.  Law  I  have 
abandoned ;  and  my  prospects  of  going  abroad  to  my  brothers  will 
not  do.  If  I  find  myself  able  to  accomplish  this  view,  I  shall  be 
happy ;  but  my  hopes  are  not  sanguine.  Much  depends  on  my 
success  with  those  most  variable  patrons,  the  Edinburgh  book- 
sellers. I  have  the  prospect  of  employment  with  Mundell  &  Son, 
sufficient  for  this  winter.  Beyond  that  period  I  dare  not  hope.  I 
am  afraid  I  shall  be  forced  to  abandon  the  pursuit  at  present  so  near 
my  heart,  and  again,  as  before,  incur  the  censure  of  unsteadiness." 
He  was,  in  fact,  obliged  to  make  yet  another  change,  and  to 
support  himself  once  more  by  classical  tuition,  until  at  last  a 
successful  entry  into  the  profession  of  literature  was  unexpectedly 
opened  to  him. 

The  origin  of  Campbell's  "  Pleasures  of  Hope  "  is  possibly  to  bo. 
sought  in  a  letter  addressed  to  him  when  he  was  in  Mull,  in  1795, 
by  one  of  his  friends  at  Glasgow  University.  This  friend,  in 
order  to  cheer  him  in  his  loneliness,  sent  him  some  stanzas 
entitled  "The  Pleasures  of  Solitude,"  with  the  following  post- 
script: "We  have  now  three  'Pleasures'  by  first-rate  men  of 
genius,  viz. — *  The  Pleasures  of  Imagination,'  *  The  Pleasures  of 
Memory,'  and  *The  Pleasures  of  Solitude.'  Let  us  cherish 
*  The  Pleasures  of  Hope '  that  we  may  soon  meet  in  Alma  Mater !  " 
The  title  thus  humorously  suggested  was  seriously  accepted  by 
Campbell,  who  shortly  afterwards  commenced  "  The  Pleasures  of 
Hope,"  which  he  took  with  him  in  manuscript  to  Edinburgh  in 
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1797.  He  already  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation  among  his 
own  circle  of  friends  at  Glasgow  as  the  writer  of  some  brilliant 
poetical  translations^  and  two  of  his  early  lyrics, ''  The  Wounded 
Hussar"  (which  had  been  sung  as  a  balkd  in  the  streets  of 
Glasgow)  and  the  "Dirge  of  Wallace,"  had  shown  that  he 
possessed  other  powers  which  might  be  turned  to  good  account. 
He  was  fortunate  also  in  haying  made  some  powerful  friends  in 
Edinburgh  even  before  his  name  Wjas  widely  known ;  among  these 
were  Jeffrey,  Leyden,  Thomas  Brown,  and  Dr.  Anderson,  author 
of  *  The  Lives  of  the  British  Poets.'  By  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Anderson,  Mundell,  the  publisher,  was  induced  to  purchase  the 
copyright  of  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope  "  for  two  hundred  printed 
copies  of  the  book,  equivalent  to  a  sum  of  fifty  or  sixty  pounds ; 
and  on  these  terms  the  poem  was. issued  in  the  spring  of  1799, 
when  Campbell  was  in  his  twenty-second  year.  A  good  deal  of 
interest  had  already  been  roused  in  the  literary  circles  of 
Edinburgh  by  rumours  of  the  forthcoming  work  by  a  talented 
young  writer,  but  the  result  exceeded  all  the  anticipations  of 
Campbell's  friends.  The  poem  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  as  the 
production  of  a  new  genius,  and  some  critics  were  so  far  carried 
away  by  the  excitement  of  the  moment  as  to  see  in  Campbell  a 
successor  to  Burns,  who  had  died  three  years  before  the  publica- 
tion of  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope."  From  the  comparative  poverty 
and  obscurity  of  his  early  career,  Campbell  now  rose  at  a  bound  to 
take  rank  with  the  elite  of  Edinburgh  society,  becoming  intimate 
with  Walter  Scott,  Dugald  Stewart,  Henry  Mackenzie,  Telford, 
Alison,  Erskine,  and  other  men  of  note.  Although  he  had  parted 
with  the  copyright  of  his  poem,  he  was  treated  with  great  generosity 
by  his  publishers,  and  received  in  the  long  run  as  much  as  nine 
hundred  pounds  for  the  successive  editions  of  this  one  Work. 

It  is  difficult,  at  the  present  day,  to  understand  the  cause  of  the 
general  outburst  of  admiration,  which,  ninety  years  ago,  greeted 
the  appearance  of  "The  Pleasures  of  Hope."  We  can  still 
recognise  that  its  lines  are  rhythmical  and  melodious ;  its  senti- 
ments pleasing ;  and  that  there  are  certain  felicitous  expressions 
in  the  poem  which  have  become,  as  they  deserved  to  become, 
proverbial.  But  it  has  none,  or  little,  of  the  spontaneous  singing 
power  and  true  poetical  afflatus  of  the  inspired  bard;  its  dry, 
didactic,  sententious  moral  platitudes  are  expressed  in  the  regular, 
formal,  mechanical  couplets  of  the  eighteenth  century  school.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  the  last  effort  of  the  old  style  of  poetry,  of 
which  Pope  was  the  typical  representative,  against  the  inroads  of 
the  "  new  poets,"  who,  headed  by  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  were 
now  about  to  make  their  influence  felt  in  literature ;  and  it  is 
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significant  that  the  dates  of  the  publication  of  '^  Lyrical  Ballads  " 
and  *'  The  Pleasures  of  Hope  "  almost  coincided.  When  we  read 
the  carefully-balanced,  laboriously-polished  passages  of  Campbell's 
poem,  with  its  rhetorical  tropes  and  florid  imagery,  we  feel  the 
appropriateness  of  the  name  given  him  by  his  youthful  fellow- 
collegians — "the  Pope  of  Glasgow";  and  we  see  that  Byron 
was  right  when  he  said  that  Campbell's  defence  of  Pope  (in  his 
later  "  Essay  on  English  Poetry  ")  was  made  in  "  his  <ywn  cause 
too."  Campbell  was,  in  fact,  a  belated  Pope,  with  a  dash  of 
nineteenth- century  romanticism,  and  a  larger  share  of  Scotch 
national  sentiment.  Though,  at  the  date  of  the  commencement  of 
his  literary  career,  the  star  of  the  reformers  was  soon  to  be  in  the 
ascendant,  the  critics  and  general  reading  public  were  still  almost 
universally  attached  to  the  traditions  of  the  old-fashioned  style ; 
and  so  it  happened  that,  while  Wordsworth's  "  Lyrical  Ballads  " 
were  assailed  by  a  storm  of  ridicule  and  contempt,  Campbell's 
"Pleasures  of  Hope"  met  with  instantaneous  success.  Its 
connection  with  Akenside's  "Pleasures  of  Imagination,"  and 
Rogers's  "  Pleasures  of  Memory  "  was  of  course  obvious,  and  was 
probably  a  point  in  its  favour  with  the  critics.  Campbell's 
literary  kinship  with  Sogers,  for  whom  he  felt  strong  personal 
admiration,  was  always  gratefully  acknowledged  by  him,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  "The  Pleasures  of 
Memory  "  is  "a  much  more  perfect  poem  "  than  "  The  Pleasures 
of  Hope."  But  the  idea  of  literary  "  perfection  "  varies  from  age 
to  age;  and  correctness,  regularity,  and  freedom  from  literary 
blemishes  are,  after  all,  but  negative  and  second-rate  qualities ;  so 
that  to  say  of  a  poem,  as  was  said  of  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope," 
that  "  there  is  in  it  not  a  vulgar  line — no,  not  a  vulgar  word," 
would  nowadays  be  regarded  as  not  necessarily  and  altogether  a 
compliment. 

In  1800,  Campbell  visited  Germany,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Klopstock  and  A.  W.  Schlegel,  with  the  latter  of 
whom  he  became  intimate.  He  was  a  witness  of  some  of  the 
hostilities  then  taking  place  between  the  French  and  Austrian 
armies,  experiences  which  he  utilised  in  several  of  his  best  Ijrrics 
written  at  this  time,  such  as  " Hohenlinden,"  "The  Soldier's 
.Dream,"  and  the  "  Ode  to  Winter."  On  his  return  to  England 
in  the  following  year  he  found  himself  a  literary  celebrity,  and 
after  a  short  sojourn  in  Edinburgh  he  settled  in  London  in  1802. 
He  is  described  at  this  time  as  being  a  handsome  young  man  "  of 
extraordinary  learning  and  acquirements,  unusually  quick  of 
apprehension,  and  possessing  great  sensibility  " ;  and  his  friends 
had  formed  a  hifi:h  and,  as  it  seems  now,  an  exaggerated  estimate 
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of  his  poetical  powers.  "I  am  absolutely  vain  of  Thomas 
Campbell,"  wrote  Telford  in  1802;  ''there  was  never  anything 
like  him — he  is  the  very  spirit  of  Parnassns.  Have  you  seen  his 
'Lochiel'?  He  will  surpass  everything,  ancient  or  modern, 
your  Pindars,  your  Drydens,  and  your  Grays.  I  expect  nothing 
short  of  a  Scotch  Milton,  a  Shakespeare,  or  something  more  than 
either !  I  hope  he  will  take  up  a  subject  which  will  oblige  him  to 
collect  all  his  powers  and  exert  them  in  a  manner  that  will  stamp 
their  value  to  the  latest  posterity." 

In  1803  Campbell  married  his  cousin,  Matilda  Sinclair,  and  took 
a  house  at  Sydenham.  His  pecuniary  prospects,  which,  after  the 
publication  of  ''  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  had  for  a  time  seemed 
more  cheering,  now  once  more  became  dark,  and  an  attempt  at 
journalism  in  connection  with  the  Morning  Chronicle  had  not 
proved  successful,  Campbell  being  somewhat  deficient  in  general 
knowledge  and  the  art  of  rapid  writing.  The  good  fortune, 
however,  which  attended  him  at  all  the  main  crises  of  his  early 
life,  was  here  again  apparent ;  for  within  a  month  of  his  marriage 
he  was  appointed  to  a  pension  of  £200  a  year  by  the  Whig 
government  then  in  office,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  influence  of 
some  powerful  friend  or  admirer  whose  name  was  not  disclosed. 
At  this  time,  and  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  Campbell  held  liberal 
views  both  in  religion  and  politics ;  but,  though  he  would  readily 
advance  and  maintain  his  opinions  in  private  talk,  he  was 
exceedingly  cautious — even  to  the  verge  of  timidity — about 
expressing  them  in  public,  the  only  exception  being  the  subject 
of  Poland,  on  which  he  was  unusually  enthusiastic  and  outspoken. 
For  several  years  after  the  commencement  of  his  pension  he 
wrote  articles  for  the  Edinburgh  Beview  and  did  other  literary 
work,  among  which  was  his  now  forgotten  'Annals  of  Great 
Britain,  from  the  Accession  of  George  HI.  to  the  Peace  of 
Amiens.'  During  this  period  he  was  also  engaged  in  planning 
and  writing  his  one  narrative  poem  which  has  any  chance  of 
rivalling  his  short  odes  in  the  opinion  of  posterity. 

"Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  commenced  in  1806,  and  mostly 
written  at  Sydenham  the  following  year,  was  published  in  London 
in  1809,  the  first  edition  being  a  thin  quarto,  handsomely  printed, 
and  containing  also  five  or  six  of  Campbell's  best  lyrics—* 
altogether  by  far  the  most  notable  volume  that  its  author  produced. 
Though  not  received  with  such  universal  favour  as  **  The  Pleasures 
of  Hope,"  owing  to  the  strong  influence  then  exercised  by  party 
politics  on  contemporary  literature,  "Gertrude  of  Wyoming" 
is  certainly  marked  by  higher  poetical  qualities  than  those 
discernible  in  its  more  staid  and  formal  predecessor ;  it  has  less 
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correctness,  perhaps,  bnt  it  has  more  freshness,  more  tenderness, 
and  more  truth.  The  merits  and  defects  of  the  poem  were  both 
pointed  ont  with  great  discrimination  in  a  private  letter  addressed 
to  Campbell  by  Jeffrey,  after  a  reading  of  the  proof-sheets  shortly 
before  publication.  "  There  is  great  beauty,"  he  says,  "  and  great 
tenderness  and  fancy  in  the  work — and  I  am  snre  it  will  be  very 
popular.  The  latter  part  is  exquisitely  pathetic,  and  the  whole 
touched  with  those  soft  and  skyish  tints  of  purity  and  truth,  which 
fall  like  enchantment  on  all  minds  that  can  make  anything  of 
such  matters  .  •  .  The  most  dangerous  faults,  however,  are  your 
fault  of  diction.  There  is  still  a  good  deal  of  obscurity  in  many 
passages — and  in  others  a  strained  and  unnatural  expression — 
an  appearance  of  labour  and  hardness ;  you  have  hammered  the 
metal  in  some  places  till  it  has  lost  all  its  ductility  ...  I  have 
another  fault  to  charge  you  with  in  private — for  which  I  am  more 
angry  with  you  than  for  all  the  rest.  Your  timidity,  or  fastidious- 
ness, or  some  other  knavish  quality,  will  not  let  you  give  your 
conceptions  glowing,  and  bold,  and  powerful,  as  they  present 
themselves ;  but  you  must  chasten,  and  refine,  and  soften  them, 
forsooth,  till  half  their  nature  and  grandeur  is  chiselled  away  from 
them.  Believe  me,  my  dear  Campbell,  the  world  will  never  know 
how  truly  you  are  a  great  and  original  poet,  till  you  venture  to 
cast  before  it  some  of  the  rough  pearls  of  your  fancy."  * 

As  a  criticism  on  Campbell's  actual  productions  in  poetry, 
nothing  could  be  more  weighty  and  luminous  than  the  opinion 
thus  expressed  by  Jeffrey  in  his  double  capacity  of  friend  and 
reviewer ;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted,  by  one  who  looks  at  the  full 
history  of  Campbell's  career,  if  Jeffrey  was  not  mistaken  in  the 
estimate  he  formed  of  the  poet's  further  powers.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  elaborate  polish  to  which  Campbell  subjected  his 
narrative  poem  gives  it  a  somewhat  cramped  and  artificial 
appearance ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  poem  would  have 
been  better  if  the  process  of  elaboration  had  been  withheld.  The 
truth  is,  that,  in  spite  of  the  brilliancy  of  his  early  achievements, 
Campbell  was  not  in  reality  ^'  a  great  and  original  poet,"  nor  did 
his  poetical  conceptions  present  themselves  to  his  mind,  in  the 
first  instance,  thus  "  glowing,  and  bold,  and  powerful."  On  the 
contrary,  we  can  see  from  such  fragments  and  earlier  draughts  of 
his  writings  as  happen  to  have  been  preserved  and  published, 
that  hilk  first  sketches  were  generally  feeble  and  diffuse,  and  that 
it  was  only  by  this  very  process  of  condensation  and  polishing 
that  they  were  brought  to  their  present  state  of  excellence.    His 

•  Beattie's  *Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Campbell,'  IL  171. 
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"  timidity  "  and  "  fastidiousness  "  were  simply  liis  own  nnconscions 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  his  poetical  qualities  belonged^  not  to 
the  first,  but  to  the  second  order  of  merit ;  and  that,  as  he  was  not 
gifted  with  the  supreme  imaginative  and  creative  genius  of  a 
great  poet,  he  must  do  his  best  to  supply  this  want  by  the 
exercise  of  the  faculties  he  did  possess — a  quick  fancy,  a  fine 
sense  of  melody,  and  a  power  of  delicate  artistic  finish. 

Although  Campbell  was  only  thirty-two  at  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  ''  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  this  poem  was  the  last 
work  of  any  value  which  he  published.  So  far  was  he  from 
fulfilling  the  ambitious  prognostications  of  his  friends,  that  the 
ten  years'  period  of  poetical  composition  through  which  he  had 
just  passed  was  already  sufficient  to  exhaust  his  powers ;  and 
though,  during  the  remainder  of  his  long  life,  his  reputation 
continued  to  stand  high,  this  was  solely  on  the  strength  of  his 
early  productions,  for  his  later  work  was  marked  by  increasing 
feebleness  and  want  of  spirit.  It  is  evident  that  Campbell's 
nature,  bright  and  talented  as  it  was  in  many  ways,  was 
altogether  deficient  in  earnestness  and  endurance,  the  only 
prolonged  mental  application  of  which  he  was  ever  capable 
being  the  classical  studies  of  his  boyhood.  The  'idleness" 
which  has  often  been  laid  to  his  charge,  is  perhaps  hardly  the 
right  term  for  what  was  in  fact  a  constitutional  malady ;  it  was 
rather,  as  one  of  his  biographers  has  described  it,  ^'  a  waywardness, 
or  irresolution,  or  restlessness."  "  It  was  unfortunate,"  adds  this 
authority,*  "  that  his  habits  of  study  were  not^long  fixed  upon 
any  subject,  but  were  discursive,  and  were  not  directed  to  carry 
out  a  single  object  to  the  end.  In  the  course  of  investigation 
upon  one  topic,  some  ^incident  would  interveiLe  which  tempted 
him  to  a  different  pursuit  for  a  time,  and  such  an  inclination  he 
could  not  resist.  This  was  continually  the  case  with  Campbell, 
and  was  one  reason  why  he  produced  so  little  fruit."  Another 
trait  which  became  more  marked  as  the  years  went  on  was  his 
strange  forgetfulness  and  abstraction.  His  letters,  business 
plans,  and  social  engagements  were  all  liable  to  be  neglected 
and  overlooked:  and  his  literary  duties,  whether  in  lecturing, 
reviewing,  or  editing,  were  too  often  performed  in  a  slovenly  or 
perfunctory  manner.  In  company  he  was  usually  gay  and  enter- 
taining, his  generosity,  guilelessness,  and  ignorance  of  worldly 
prudence  lending  a  sort  of  naivet6  to  his  character,  and  making 
"  Tom  Campbell "  a  general  favourite.  "  Campbell  looks  well," 
wrote  Byron  in  1814 ;  "  seems  pleased,  and  dressed  sprucely.    A 

*  Eedding's  *  Literary  Beminiscences  and  Memoirs  of  Thomas  OampbelL' 
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bine  coat  becomes  him,  so  does  his  new  wig.  He  really  looked  as 
if  Apollo  had  sent  him  a  birthday  snit  or  a  wedding  garment,  and 
was  witty  and  lively." 

In  1812  Campbell  delivered  a  series  of  lectnres  on  literary 
subjects  at  the  Boyal  Institution ;  after  which  his  next  under- 
taking was  his  'Specimens  of  the  British  Poets/  which  was 
published  in  1819  and  brought  its  author,  it  is  said,  no  less  tl^an 
a  thousand  pounds.  The  "  Essay  on  English  Poetry,"  which 
formed  pajrt  of  this  work,  was  marred  by  numerous  blunders 
due  to  Campbell's  carelessness  and  dislike  of  labour.  ''Bead 
*  Campbell's  Poets,' "  wrote  Byron  in  his  journal ;  "  marked  the 
errors  of  Tom  for  correction.*'  Some  remarks  made  by  Campbell, 
in  defence  of  Pope  against  the  strictures  of  Bowles,  led  to  a 
controversy  in  which  Byron,  Moore,  and  Jeremy  Bentham  took 
part ;  but  Campbell  himself  soon  tired  of  the  fray  which  his  own 
essay  had  provoked,  and  declined  Bowles's  challenges  on  the  score 
of  lack  of  leisure,  though,  as  his  biographer  asserts,  "  no  writer  of 
his  day  ever  had  so  much  leisure  as  the  poet  for  such  a  purpose." 
At  the  beginning  of  1821  he  became^  editor  of  Colburn's  New 
Monthly  Magaziney  a  position  which  he  held  for  ten  years, 
although  his  forgetfulness  p.nd  unbusiness-like  habits  made  him 
very  unfit  for  a  proper  discharge  of  editorial  duties.  "  It  was 
difficult,"  writes  Campbell's  sub-editor  and  biographer,*  "  to  keep 
him  long  together  at  business  of  any  kind.  He  would  break 
away  with  a  story,  or  fly  oflf  in  a  joke,  and  abandon  the  business 
on  the  tapis,  with  '  Well,  that  is  enough  for  this  time,  don't  you 
think  so?  Can  we  keep  the  printer  going?'"  Under  these 
circumstances  the  weight  of  the  work  naturally  devolved  on 
Campbell's  assistant,  while  the  poet  got  the  credit  for  the  success 
of  the  magazine,  and  enjoyed  a  salary,  of  £500  a  year.  The 
magazine  was  also  useful  to  Campbell  as  a  vehicle  for  publishing 
the  lyrics  which  he  still  wrote ;  but  he  had  now  lost  all  inclination 
for  any  great  poetic  effort.  "  His  editorship,"  savs  Mr.  Bedding, 
"  was  not  at  all  calculated  to  spur  him  to  literary  exertion.  He 
was  satisfied  with  an  income  sufficient  for  his  moderate  wants,  and 
preferred  as  much  of  the  indolence  of  a  literary  life  as  he  could  con- 
trive to  maintain ;  nor  did  age  change  this  feeling  for  a  better." 

Nevertheless,  he  published  in  1824  the  short  narrative  poem  of 

"Theodric,"  which  was  received  coldly  by  his  friends  and  was 

severely  criticised  by  the  reviewers,  while  Campbell  himself,  with 

strange  want  of  insight,  felt  convinced  that  it  would  hereafter  be 

recognised  as  a  work    of   high  merit.      At   the    present  day 

*  Bedding's  'Literary  Beminiscences  and  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Campbell,' 
1. 170. 
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"  Theodric  "  probably  seldom  finds  a  reader,  being  certainly  as  flat 
and  unprofitable  a  piece  of  verse  as  was  ever  produced  by  any 
one  who  bore  the  name  of  poet.  If  the  style  of  "  The  Pleasures  of 
Hope  "  is  to  be  attributed  to  Pope's  influence,  *'  Theodric,"  with  its 
feeble  attempt  at  the  familiar-poetic  tone,  must  be  regarded  as  an 
imitation  of  Crabbe,  who  has  beei^  not  inaptly  described  as  "Pope 
in  worsted  stockings."  But  Campbell  was  not  even  successful  in 
this  unambitious  effort ;  for  "  Theodric  "  has  merely  the  tameness  of 
Crabbe,  without  his  natural  simplicity  and  domestic  pathos. 

For  three  consecutive  years,  1826-1828,  Campbell  was  chosen 
Lord  Eector  of  Glasgow  University,  a  revival  of  old  associations 
which  gave  him  keen  pleasure.  The  most  delightful  of  all  the 
stories  told  about  the  poet  is  in  connection  with  the  delivery  of 
his  inaugural  address  to  the  Glasgow  students  in  1827.  **When 
he  reached  the  college-green  on  his  way  to  deliver  it,  the  snow 
lay  on  the  ground,  and  he  found  the  youths  pelting  each  other 
with  snowballs.  That  he  was  just  going  to  deliver  a  solemn 
address  to  the  same  youths  never  for  a  moment  crossed  his  mind. 
The  feeling  of  his  youth  came  upon  him,  the  spirit  of  past  years 
animated  him.  He  rushed  into  the  meUey  and  joined  in  the  frolic 
in  his  fiftieth  year  as  if  he  had  been  but  fifteen.  Then,  when  the 
moment  for  delivering  the  address  was  come,  the  students  being 
summoned,  and  he  proceeding  in  the  van,  they  entered  the  hall 
together.  There  could  not  be  a  better  picture  of  the  temperament 
and  character  of  the  man  than  such  an  incident — so  impulsive  and 
lively,  at  a  moment  when  gravity  was  on  every  other  adult  visage." 
Another  incident  on  which  Campbell  afterwards  looked  back  with 
just  satisfaction  was  his  share  in  the  founding  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity. The  idea  of  a  great  metropolitan  college  was  suggested 
to  him  by  his  knowledge  of  the  universities  of  Germany,  and  was 
communicated  by  him  at  first  to  a  few  intimate  friends,  afterwards 
to  a  wider  circle,  with  the  result  that  the  project  secured  the 
co-operation  of  Brougham  and  other  influential  men,  and  was 
carried  into  execution  in  1825. 

In  1828  appeared  the  first  collected  edition  of  Campbell's  poems. 
The  same  year  brought  him  a  heavy  calamity  in  the  death  of  his 
wife,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached,  and  on  whose  careful 
management  in  domestic  and  economical  matters  he  was  exception- 
ally dependent.  The  remaining  sixteen  years  of  his  life  do  not 
call  for  any  lengthy  notice,  being  chiefly  a  record  of  waning 
powers  and  increasing  unhappiness.  The  only  subject  in  which 
he  maintained  an  unabated  interest,  indeed,  the  one  subject  which 
«ver  excited  him  to  real  enthusiasm,  was  the  Polish  struggle  for 
independence.    In  this  connection  Campbell's  name  deserves  to  be 
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held  in  lasting  repnte  by  those  "who  love  freedom,  and  his  unremit- 
ting efforts  in  the  cause  of  Poland  stand  out  in  strong  contrast  to 
the  general  weakness  and  diffidence  of  his  temperament.  One  of 
the  moSb  spirited  passages  in  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  was  that 
in  which  he  did  honour  to  the  Polish  patriots ;  and  the  same  love 
of  liberty  is  apparent  in  the  "  Lines  on  Poland,"  "  The  Power  of 
Russia,"  and  the  "  Ode  to  the  Germans,"  all  of  which  were  written 
much  later.  In  1832  Campbeirs  time  was  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  Polish  affairs,  the  "  Polish  Association  "  being  founded  by  him 
in  London,  in  conjunction  with  the  poet  Niemcewicz  and  the 
exiled  Prince  Czartoryski.  "  His  devotion  to  Poland,"  writes  one 
who  knew  him  intimately,*  '^was  a  passion  that  had  all  the 
fervour  of  patriotism,  the  purity  of  philanthropy,  the  fidelity  of  a 
genuine  love  of  liberty.  I  was  with  him  on  the  day  he  received 
an  account  of  the  fall  of  Warsaw.  Never  in  my  life  did  I  see  a 
man  so  stricken  with  profound  sorrow  I  Jt  was  not  regret,  deep 
concern,  or  mere  melancholy,  at  tidings  of  a  distressing  public 
nature,  but  real  heart-felt  sorrow,  stupefying  grief,  an  astounding 
trouble  of  mind  for  the  loss  of  a  beloved  object  in  which  all  his 
hopes  centred.  That  beloved  object  was  Poland."  Well  might 
the  Polish  nation  do  honour  to  Campbell,  both  in  his  lifetime  and 
at  his  death,  for  this  enthusiasm  in  a  noble  cause  was  the  most 
honourable  and  memorable  feature  of  his  character. 

At  the  end  of  1830  Campbell  had  given  up  the  management  of 
the  .^eii;  Monthly  Magazine ;  he  afterwards  edited  the  Metropolitan 
for  a  short  time,  and  was  much  occupied  with  his  '  Life  of  Mrs. 
Siddons,'  published  in  1834.  After  his  wife's  death  he  led  a 
restless,  discontented  life,  frequently  changing  his  lodgings,  and 
seeming  unable  to  settle  down  to  any  jprolonged  work.  His 
position  was  now  a  very  sad  and  lonely  one ;  he  had  survived  his 
wife,  his  parents,  and  all  his  brothers  and  sisters ;  while  of  his 
two  sons,  of  whom  he  had  been  devotedly  fond,  one  had  died  in 
childhood,  and  the  other  suffered  from  a  mental  malady  which 
necessitated  his  confinement.  To  quote  his  own  words — "  He  was 
alone  in  the  world ;  his  wife,  and  the  child  of  his  hopes,  were 
dead ;  his  only  surviving  child  was  consigned  to  a  living  tomb ; 
his  old  friends — brothers,  sisters,  were  dead,  all  but  one,  and  she 
too  was  dying;  as  for  fame,  it  was  a  bubble  that  must  soon 
burst."  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  perhaps,  that  under  these 
circumstances,  a  poet  who  was  always  of  a  gay  and  pleasure- 
loving  disposition,  should  have  fallen  at  times  into  habits  of 
intemperance.     "  At  my  own  family  table,"  says  his  friend  and 

♦  Quoted  in  Beattie's  'Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Campbell,'  HI. 
119. 
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biographer,  Dr,  Beattie,*  "where  he  dined  oftener,  perhaps, 
during  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  his  life  than  at  any 
other,  he  was  never  merry,  even  beyond  the  limits  of  becoming 
mirth.  In  other  situations,  perhaps,  he  was  less  on  his  guard— 
never  in  greater  danger  than  at  l^is  own  table.  With  a  tempera- 
ment extremely  excitable,  a  hospitality  that  bordered  on  profusion, 
he  was  too  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  his  feelings." 

Campbell's  last  published  volume  of  poetry  was  "  The  Pilgrim 
of  Glencoe,"  which  appeared,  with  some  collected  lyrics,  in  1842. 
It  is  a  narrative  poem,  of  about  the  same  length  as  "  Theodric," 
but  even  more  feeble  in  its  construction  and  imagery;  and  its 
publication  seems  to  have  attracted  little  attention  or  interest. 
Already  at  this  time  it  was  evident  to  Campbell's  friends  that  his 
physical,  no  less  than  his  poetical,  powers  were  rapidly  on  the 
decrease.  Even  as  early  as  1825,  a  friend  who  had  met  him  when 
he  was  on  a  visit  to  Germany,  had  been  struck  by  his  "  enfeebled 
appearance,"  and  had  noted  what  he  considered  the  signs  of 
premature  decay :  f  but  the  danger  seems  to  have  been  temporarily 
averted.  In  1843,  however,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  end 
was  near  at  hand ;  and  this  was  the  conviction  that  forced  itself 
on  the  mind  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Bedding,  at  their  last  meeting  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year,  "His  bodily  appearance,"  he  says, 
"  struck  me  as  changed  much  more  than  his  conversation ;  but  in 
the  latter  case  it  was  easy  to  see  that  while  he  was  perfectly  self- 
possessed  and  mentally  clear,  his  mind  was  occupied  with  far  less 
elevated  subjects  than  of  old,  and  dwelt  upon  small  and  trivial 
matters  as  if  they  were  of  great  moment.  While  he  thus  con- 
versed there  was  a  species  of  vacancy  in  his  fine  eyes,  not  formerly 
seen.  His  neatness  of  dress  had  disappeared,  and  much  of  that 
intellectual  impress,  so  remarkable  in  his  features  before, had  wholly 
vanished,  and  been  replaced  by  something  of  an  expression  which 
age  alone  could  hardly  explain."  At  this  time  the  poet  was  just 
about  to  start  on  a  visit  to  Boulogne,  at  which  place  he  died  on 
June  15th,  1844.  On  July  3rd  he  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  received  the  further  honour  of  having  some  dust  from 
the  grave  of  the  Polish  patriot,  Kosciusko,  scattered  upon  his  coffin. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  Campbell's  poetical  style  are  grace 
and  melody  of  versification,  a  just  sense  of  proportion,  and  the 
gift  of  expressing  his  conceptions  in  terse,  lucid,  and  felicitous 
language.  "  Chaste  "  is  perhaps  the  term  which  is  most  applic- 
able, and  has  most  often  been  applied,  to  his  poems ;  they  are  so 
polished  and  refined,  and  yet  (in  the  best  instances)  so  simple 

•  Beattie'fl  •  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Campbell,  III.  407. 
t  nnd.  XL  452. 
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v^ithal,  as  to  offer  to  the  eye  of  the  critic  no  conspicuous  blemish 
or  mannerism,  being  unmarked  by  any  strong  trace  of  their 
author's  distinctive  personality.  In  this  respect  Campbell  bears 
a  close  affinity  to  his  friend  and  exempUr,  Bogers ;  and  it  will  be 
remembered  that  when  the  other  poets  of  that  day  were  burlesqued 
and  parodied  in  'Eejeoted  Addresses/  the  authors  of  ''The 
Pleasures  of  Memory  "  and  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope  "  were  left 
untouched,  as  affording  no  special  mark  for  the  aim  of  the  cari- 
caturist. This  '^  chasteness/'  in  the  sense  of  classic  faultlessness, 
was,  as  I  have  said,  much  more  appreciated  in  the  opening  years 
of  this  century  than  it  is  now;  and  the  high  estimate  in 
which  Campbell's  poetry  was  once  held  seems  to  us  almost  un- 
accountable. ''I  consider  Campbell,"  said  Goethe,  ''as  more 
classical  than  my  favourite  Byron,  and  far  above  any  modern 
English  poet  whose  works  have  fallen  in  my  way  ...  In 
Campbell's  poems  there  is  strength  combined  with  great  natural 
simplicity  of  style,  and  a  power  of  exciting  high  emotions, 
independently  of  brilliant  epithets  or  meretricious  ornaments." 
So  the  world  of  letters  thought  once ;  it  does  not  think  so  now ; 
nor  is  there  anything  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  there  will  ever  be 
a  reaction  of  opinion  in  this  direction. 

In  most  of  the  qualities  which  are  now  held  to  be  indispensable 
to  the  bom  poet,  Campbell  was  wholly  or  largely  deficient.  He 
had  no  deep  and  lasting  passion  for  poetry,  nor  any  true  sense  of 
the  feelings  without  which  poetry  could  hardly  exist.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  one  or  two  stanzas  in  "Gertrude  of 
Wyoming,"  it  is  questionable  if  love  is  anywhere  forcibly  described 
in  Campbell's  writings,  though  he  treats  the  subject  with  much 
grace  and  elegance  in  such  lyrics  as  those  commencing  "  When 
Love  first  came  to  earth,"  and  "  How  delicious  is  the  winning  of  a 
kiss  at  love's  beginning."  The  stanzas  which  he  addressed  to  his 
future  bride  at  the  time  of  his  courtship  are,  as  his  biographer 
remarks,  "wanting  in  that  quick  pulse  which  beats  throagh 
intensity  of  amatory  feeling."  They  sound  rather  like  one  of 
Shenstone's  or  Cowley's  less  successful  efforts. 

"O  cherub  Content!  at  thy  xnoss-coyered  shrine 
I  would  offer  my  rows  if  Matilda  were  mine; 
Could  I  call  her  my  own,  whom  earaptured  I  see, 
I  would  breathe  not  a  vow  but  to  friendship  and  thee."  * 

In  the  presence  of  such  lines  as  these,  we  can  well  believe  what 
Mr.  Bedding  tells  us,  that  •♦  it  is  doubtful  whether  Campbell  ever 

*  Bedding's  'Literary  Reminiscences  and  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Camp- 
bell,' L  64. 
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experienced  love  in  its  intensity ;  whether  a  subdued  feeling  of 
attachment,  an  almost  feminine  tenderness  of  regard,  did  not 
with  him  occupy  the  place  of  strong  amatory  passion  ;  '*  and  that 
there  is  consequently  in  his  works  ''  an  artificial  rather  than  a 
natural  dealing  with  the  attachment  to  the  sex/'  And  as  with 
love,  so  too  with  the  aspects  of  external  nature.  Campbeirs 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery  are  chiefly  expressive  of  the 
unemotional  eighteenth-century  feeling,  and  have  none  of  the 
intense  and  passionate  sympathy  with  Nature  which  marked  his 
more  poetical  contemporaries.  He  could  sing  deftly  enough  of 
woods  and  meadows  and  waterfalls ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  for  the 
reader  to  see  that  the  poet's  affection  for  wild  nature  was  of  a 
rather  lukewarm  and  conventional  sort.  '^  I  do  not  mean  to  think 
of  poetry  any  more,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  1808 ;  "  I  mean  to 
try  to  make  money,  and  keep  a  good  house  over  my  head  at 
Sydenham."*  It  may  be  supposed  that  this  practical  prudence,  if 
not  compatible  with  the  rarer  poetic  instincts,  might  yet  have 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  that  strength  of  mental  power  which  one 
would  expect  to  find  in  a  writer  of  CampbelFs  eminence.  But  it 
was  not  so ;  for  though  his  works  abound  in  happy  phrases  and 
elegant  turns  of  expression,  you  may  search  them  in  vain  for 
any  real  richness  or  originality  of  thought. 

Even  his  elaborate  style  of  writing,  the  "  perfection  "  of  which 
elicited  such  praise  from  contemporary  critics,  has  peculiar  faults 
of  its  own,  and  did  not  by  any  means  attain  all  that  it  aimed  at 
within  its  limited  scope.  His  best  passages  are  sometimes  marred 
by  a  strange  inversion  of  the  natural  order  of  the  words,  owing 
presumably  to  over-refinement  of  workmanship,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing lines  from  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming  " : 

"Hashed  were  his  Gertrude's  lips;  but  still  their  bland 
And  beautiful  expression  seem'd  to  melt 
With  love  that  could  not  die!  and  still  his  hand 
She  presses  to  the  heart  no  more  thai  felt. 
Ah,  heart!  where  once  each  fond  affection  dwelt, 
And  features  yet  that  spoke  a  soul  more  fair." 

It  is  still  more  extraordinary  that  so  fastidious  and  careful  a 
writer  as  Campbell,  whose  painful  slowness  of  composition  gave 
Theodore  Hook  his  joke  that  the  poet  had  been  ^'  safely  delivered 
of  a  couplet  this  morning,"  should  have  been  betrayed  by  his 
ignorance  of  Natural  History  into  certain  not^very  important,  yet 
none  the  less  egregious,  blunders  concerning  the  fauna  and  flora 
introduced  into  his  tales.    In  ^'The  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  and 

*  Seattle's  '  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Campbell,'  U.  151. 
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•*Gertnide  of  Wyoming/'  we  find  the  tiger  stealing  along  the 
banks  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  panther  domiciled  in  the  woods  of 
Ohio,  while  the  flamingo  disports  itself  on  Pennsylvanian  waters, 
and  the  tropical  aloe  and  palm  flourish  in  the  same  northern 
latitude.  These  errors  were  pointed  out  to  Campbell  by  his 
friends,  in  order  that  he  might  rectify  them  in  later  editions ;  but 
to  reyise  his  work  when  once  printed  was  always  an  uncongenial 
task  to  him,  and  in  defiance  of  the  botanist  and  zoologist  the 
i^omalies  were  therefore  allowed  to  remain  in  the  text.  Another 
and  more  pardonable  error  into  which  Campbell  was  led,  in  his 
chief  narrative  poem,  by  trusting  to  a  work  entitled  the  '  History 
of  the  Destruction  of  Wyoming  in  1778,*  was  brought  home  to 
him  in  a  very  strange  and  unexpected  manner.  Following  the 
authority  just  mentioned,  be  had  denounced  as  the  treacherous 
destroyer  of  Wyoming  a  Mohawk  chief  named  Brandt — "the 
monster  Brandt "  he  called  him  in  the  poem-— and  it  might  well 
have  been  supposed  that,  right  or  wrong,  this  poetical  account  of 
so  distant  an  event  would  have  passed  unchallenged.  But  it  was 
not  so;  for  some  fifteen  years  after  the  publication  of  "Gertrude 
of  Wyoming,"  Campbell  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  Brandt's 
son,  no  Mohawk  in  appearance,  but  "  a  fine  young  man  of  gentle- 
manly manners,"  and  a  lieutenant  i^  the  English  service,  who  had 
come  to  adduee  proof  of  his  father's  innocence.  It  appeared  that 
Brandt,  so  far  from  being  the  "  monster  "  he  was  represented,  had 
been  a  civilized  and  philanthropic  Indian  who  had  accustomed  his 
tribesmen  to  peaceful  habits,  had  built  a  church,  and  translated 
one  of  the  gospels  into  the  Mohawk  language !  Campbell,  being 
thus  placed  in  the  awkward  predicament  of  libelling  a  Bed  Indian, 
was  compelled  to  do  penance  in  the  notes  of  subsequent  editions, 
but  even  here  he  could  not  be  induced  to  introduce  alterations 
into  the  text 

Campbell  may  justly  claim  the  merit  of  having  written  many 
verses  which  at  once  caught  the  public  ear  and  passed  into  the 
national  storehouse  of  proverbial  expressions.  His  "distance 
lends  enchantment  to  the  view,"  his  "  coming  events,"  his  "  angel- 
visits,"  his  "  meteor  flag  of  England,"  and  other  familiar  phrases, 
have  furnished  material  for  public  and  private  quotation  to 
innumerable  speakers  and  writers  for  several  decades.  In  one  or 
two  cases,  however,  these  apothegms  were  not  really  original  in 
Campbell's  mouth :  the  most  popular  of  all,  for  instance,  being 
found  in  almost  the  same  words  in  Blair's  poem  "  The  Grave,"  in 
Bums,  and  in  Norris,  whose  line, 

''Like  angel's  visits  short  and  bright." 
eeems  to  have  been  the  original  form  of  the  conception. 
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It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  the  defects  whicli  justice  compels  ns 
to  note  in  much  of  Campbell's  poetry  to  his  undeniable  merits.  If 
not  a  great  poem,  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming  "  is  in  many  ways  a 
beautiful  and  pleasing  one,  tender  and  pathetic  in  tone,  and  full 
of  graceful  imagery  and  yivid  description.  In  the  melody  and 
dreamy  sweetness  of  its  Spenserian  stanzas,  it  at  times  recalls,  if 
it  does  not  rival,  the  "  Castle  of  Indolence,"  which  seems  to  have 
been  its  model  in  rhythm  and  versification ;  yet  Campbell's  true 
masterpiece  is  not  to  be  sought  in  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  but 
rather  in  his  incomparable  odes  and  ballads.  The  martial  ode  is 
a  species  of  poetry  in  which,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  is  not 
always  the  greatest  poet  who  fares  most  successfully ;  the  most 
stirring  productions  of  this  century  being  those  of  Campbell, 
Scott,  Wolfe,  and  Macaulay.  The  palm  is  certainly  carried  off  by 
Campbell's  famous  trio,  '*  Hohenlinden,"  '^The  Battle  of  the 
Baltic,"  and  ''Te  Mariners  of  England:"  although  the  last- 
named  of  these  was  of  course  deriyative  only,  being  based  on  the 
old  song,  **  Ye  Gentlemen  of  England,"  of  which  Campbell  was  an 
admirer.  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  his  poetry, 
Campbell's  name  will  undoubtedly  live  in  these  splendid  and 
spirited  odes. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  Campbell,  though  by  no  means  an 
original  genius,  was  a  good  and  worthy  singer,  who  in  his  best 
efforts  rose  to  high  excellence,  maintaining  in  the  bulk  of  his 
poems  a  respectable  standard.  A  distinguished  critic  of  the 
present  day  has  divided  the  poets  of  the  highest  calibre  into  two 
classes — Gods  and  Giants — such  as  Shakespeare  and  Milton  on  the 
one  hand,  Ben  Jonson  and  Dryden  on  the  other.  Campbell's 
place  is  very  far  below  either  of  these  classes ;  he  is  but  a  mortal 
of  ordinary  stature,  yet  endowed  with  a  genuine  portion  of  the 
poetical  talent.  Chance,  interest,  the  goodwill  of  powerful 
friends,  and  his  seizure  of  the  golden  moment  at  a  critical  literary 
juncture,  combined  to  raise  him  in  his  lifetime  to  a  pinnacle  of 
fame  far  above  his  real  deserts ;  now,  when  a  reaction  has  set  in, 
and  his  poems  can  be  judged  in  a  cooler  and  more  critical  spirit,  he  iS' 
likely  to  be  valued  far  less  highly,  and  perhaps  for  a*time  to  be  under- 
valued. But  when  all  his  writings  shall  have  been  unsparingly 
sifted,  and  purged  of  the  dross  that  at  present  encumbers  them, 
at  least  enough  gold  will  remain,  if  only  in  his  martial  odes,  ta 
secure  him  an  honourable  remembrance  and  a  niche  in  the  Poets' 
Corner. 
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Chaptee  IV. 

Singe  the  expedition  to  the  cellars^  we  have  enjoyed  the  proverbial 
«< three  fine  days  and  a  thunderstorm";  then  Nature  in  an 
energetically  watery  mood^  in  which  she  seems  to  think  that 
each  and  every  of  her  works  requires  a  thorough  sluicing,  has 
strewn  the  mossy  walks  with  drenched  rose-leaves;  printed  deep 
ruts  in  the  roads,  and  turned  the  peaceable  stream  that  runs  hard 
by  the  Owlery,  into  a  noisy,  impetuous  brawler.  I  don't  believe 
people  who  say  the  world  is  in  its  old  age ;  I  think  it's  a  way  they 
have  of  trying  to  make  the  earth's  vast  shoulders  bear  the  responsi- 
bility of  their  own  feelings,  when  they  begin  to  wear  out.  Do 
children  ever  find  it  old  ?  When  our  rather  unsympathetic,  but 
vigorous  mother  gets  too  weak  to  produce  rain  and  sunshine,  storm 
and  growth,  I  will  believe  them,  not  before. 

Now  again  it  is  clear-skied  and  calm.  A  few  nights  ago  Mr. 
Hazlit  had  a  sort  of  fit  to  which  he  has  latterly  been  subject,  and 
which  kept  him  for  an  hour  or  so  in  perfect  unconsciousness ; 
when  he  rallied  he  did  not  seem  to  know  anything  of  what  had 
happened.  There  was  no  doctor  called;  and  Miss  Waylen 
appeared  to  understand  exactly  what  to  do.  Afterwards,  he 
remained  upstairs  for  two  days,  and  would  have  nobody  but  her 
inside  the  door.  I  believe  these  attacks  are  connected  with  the 
brain,  his  wishes  are  so  contradictory,  and  he  has  been  so  peculiar 
since. 

Often  during  the  last  few  days  I  have  repeated  to  myself  that  I 
would  not  accept  Lizzie's  post  for  any  bribe.  It  has  made  her  an 
object  of  insult  to  them  all,  except  the  younger  son,  who  is 
sufficiently  civil. 

One  afternoon  in  the  passage  outside  Mr.  Hazlit's  room,  I  came 
unexpectedly  upon  the  girl  and  Septimus.  She  was  standing 
perfectly  still,  though  looking  whiter  than  ever,  while  he  spoke, 
gently,  but  with  a  marked  emphasis  on  the  words,  keeping,  mean- 
while, such  a  position  as  hindered  her  passing  him  if  she  had 
sought  to  do  it.  He  made  way  for  me  with  empressS  suavity,  and 
I  left  them  there ;  but  the  next  time  I  saw  her  she  had  been 
crying  so  violently  that  her  eyes  were  swollen. 
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I  can't  think  why  the  old  man  does  not  prevent  a  great  deal  of 
this;  for  I  have  known  him  witness  Isabella's  domineering 
rudeness;  and  Eeezie's  palpable  contempt.  Bude — Septimus  never 
is ;  if  he  committed  murder,  he  would  not  dream  of  accompanying 
it  with  rough  words.  The  very  evening  after  the  scene  I  have 
mentioned  he  got  up  to  open  the  door  for  Lizzie  as  she  went  out, 
making  her  a  profound  bow.  And  yet  she  crimsoned  vividly,  and 
I  perfectly  understood  her  doing  so. 

Mrs.  Skey,  who  should  know,  declares  emphatically  that  Septimus 
does  not  fear  her  cutting  him  out  of  a  slice  of  his  inheritance.  No 
Hazlit,  she  says,  would  do  such  a  thing  as  rob  his  own  flesh  and 
blood,  however  much  he  might  dislike  it ;  and  the  old  man  is  well 
aware  also  who  would  employ  his  money  best  after  his  own  heart. 
'^  Let  her  toss  her  hay  about,  and  get  what  pickings  she  can, 
now,"  said  Keezie,  grimly.  "  The  master,  fool  as  he  may  make 
himself  about  her,  would  see  her  drowned  before  he'd  leave  what 
he's  got  to  a  baggage  that's  nought  to  him ;  to  let  her  waste  it  as 
she  likes ! " 

I  think  that  the  folly,  the  more  than  folly,  lies  with  the  woman, 
who,  young,  unfettered,  and  with  many  capabilities  for  earning 
her  living  otherwise,  chooses  to  endure  such  an  existence.  I  have 
heard  that  her  belongings,  who  live  a  short  journey  off,  are  poor, 
that  she  has  no  mother,  and  that  her  father  is  under  binding 
obligations  to  Mr.  Hazlit.  But  all  granted — she  is  not  a  slave. 
There  is  no  law  to  compel  her  to  lead  a  life  of  misery  in  order 
that  he  may  reap  indulgence  from  a  grasping  creditor. 

Yesterday  morning  I  fell  in  with  Mrs.  Skey  gathering  currants, 
in  the  kitchen  garden.  Maisie  was  with  me,  and  clamoured 
persistently  for  some  bunches.  The  old  woman  at  length  rejoined 
that  she  *'  wasn't  going  to  let  her  mess  her  pinafore  with  stains. 
Clothes  wore  out  fast  enough  without  so  much  washing ;  but  if 
she  came  round  to  the  kitchen  she  should  have  a  plate  to  eat  'em 
off,  and  a  towel  to  pin  round  her,  meanwhile." 

Maisie  agreed  to  this,  if  I  would  come  as  well.  So,  when  Mrs. 
Skey  had  finished  picking,  I  did ;  and  watched  the  golden  waves 
of  hair  bent  over  the  berries,  and  the  busy  little  fat  fingers  that 
soon  took  a  purple  tint,  seated,  on  Eeezie's  ^*  fetish." 

I  was  actually  thinking  about  this  stone,  and  wondering  for 
what  reason  it  was  sacred  in  the  dame's  eyes  when  the  unexplain- 
able  influence  by  which  if  an  idea  arises  in  one  person's  mind  it  is 
often  communicated  to  another's,  without  a  word  being  uttered, 
began  to  work. 

*^  Belike,"  said  Eeezie,  sidling  round  the  threshold  beside  me, 
with  a  sort  of  sheepishness  in  her  face — and  if  sheepishness  is 
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comic  even  in  youth  it  was  doubly  so  in  her  tanned  countenance, 
so  hard  and  battered  with  years — "belike,  you  were  puzzled 
t'other  day  how  it  comes  that  I  set  a  store  on  that  stone  you're 
setting  on ;  have  a  sort  of  respect  for  it,  so  to  say." 

I  expressed  myself  contrite  if  I  had  annoyed  her  by  what  I  had 
suggested. 

"  Nay,"  she  replied ;  "  I  wasn't  annoyed  with  you  ;  but  I  didn't 
relish  the  thought  o't.  Why  it's  been  a  rare  treat  to  me  to  keep 
it  clean  and  free  from  mould  these  twenty  years.  Shall  I  tell  you 
why?" 

**  I  should  like  you  to  tell  me  very  much." 

"  Well,  I  had  a  man  come  after  me  once ;  month  after  month  he 
came,  even  when  Id  told  him  'twasu't  no  use — ^I  never  could  make 
up  my  mind  to  be  a  married  woman — that  was— let  me  see — ^I'm 
going  in  sixty-seven  now— a  matter  of  twenty-five  years  come  next 
pay-day.  I  note  the  day  well,  for  I  was  counting  up  my  money, 
as  I  walked  on  the  road,  to  buy  some  things  at  Bollerton,  the  day 
he  first  spoke  to  me ;  which,  somehow,  made  me  as  I  never  could 
get  it  out  of  my  head  'twas  that  he  come  after — and  my  savings 
as  I'd  begun  then.  A  foolish  fancy,  happen,  miss ;  but  women 
are  foolish." 

**  Well,  Mrs.  Skey  ?  "  she  had  suddenly  clammed  the  tide  of  her 
tender  retrospects. 

"Well!  Well  I  never  did  screw  up  to  say  *Yes,'  though  more 
than  once  my  head  was  a-creeping  to  his  shoulder,  ready ;  and 
many's  the  walk  I  took  with  him  in  the  fields,  when  we'd  go  miles 
together  and  never  a  word  said — so  tenderlike.  But  for  all  that, 
miss,  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma  aw,  never  once  did  he  come  inside 
this  door.  I  promised  master  that,  when  he  found  out  the 
courting — master  was  sharp  then-a-days,  sharper  even  than  now. 
So  the  man  u'd  come  and  sit  on  that  stone  outside,  hour  by  hour, 
in  the  evening,  and  sometimes  I  wouldn't  know  he  was  there  till 
I  saw  the  red  hair  of  him,  shining  gay  like  coals  of  fire,  from  the 
window." 

"  So  how  did  it  end,  Mrs.  Skey  ?  " 

"  Why,  he  got  tired  of  dangling.  For  though  there's  some 
that's  more  for  dangling  than  wedding.  Bill  Blatherwick  wasn't 
one  of  that  sort.  He  sat  there  one  night  for  the  last  time,  and 
then  he  got  up  and  said,  *'  Eeezie,  I've  been  sitting  stuck  here  off 
and  on  for  five  years  now,  and  it  doesn't  seem  to  bring  things 
nearer.  For  all  I've  got  by  it  is  the  rheumatiz  with  the  damp. 
There^^,  good-bye ! "    And  he  went  away,  and  came  no  more." 

"I  think  you  were  very  cruel.  What  happened  to  the  poor 
man?" 
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"  Why,  bless  him !  he  died — ten  years  after.  But  it  was  that 
rhenmatiz  which  took  him,  after  all^.let  them  say  there's  no  such 
thing  as  dying  for  love  that  likes.  But  deary  me !  to  think  if  I'd 
wedded  Bill  Blatherwick !  Why  I  should  have  been  a  widder  like 
yourself,  now." 

"  Perhaps,  you  would  rather  I  didn't  sit  here,  Mrs.  Skey  ?  " 

*^  Not  me.  Sit  there  as  long  as  you  like.  I'm  partial  to  seeing 
your  dress,  and  your  rings,  gleaming  and  flashing  about,  though 
it's  a  mortal  mistake  to  lavish  good  money  that  way.  But  it's 
been  the  pride  of  my  life  to  keep  that  stone  scrubbed  white  as 
white ;  for,  perhaps,  if  he  could  look  up  it  u'd  please  him  to  know 
it,  poor  man,  for  the  sake  of  remembrance.  And  when  I  die,  it'll 
be  happy,  with  my  savings  all  willed  back  to  the  family,  and 
word  written  that  yon  stone  is  to  be  put  as  a  monument  over  the 
mortal  remains  of  Eeziah  Skey,  that  might  have  been  the  same 
Blatherwick,  but  couldn't  make  up  her  mind  to  it." 

I  was  going  to  oflFer  some  suitable  reply,  but  the  old  woman, 
who  had  betaken  herself  to  the  vigorous  scouring  of  sundry  pans, 
after  stealthily  reconnoitring  to  see  if  Maisie,  who  had  finiE^ed  her 
currants,  was  in  hearing,  and  being  satisfied  that  she  was  too 
busy  romping  with  Start  in  the  middle  of  th^  yard  to  listen  to 
what  was  passing,  went  on  confidentially. 

'^  That  will  has  been  altered  since  it  was  made,  sixteen  years 
gone.  For  I  left  all  I  had  to  master  then,  thinking  he'd  surely 
live  longest.  The  Hazlits  are  a  long-lived  set.  But  I've  known 
for  a  good  bit  that  he'll  most  likely  go  first,  and  for  this  last  year 
he's  broken  up  fast.  He's  got  to  his  fag-end,  and  he  seems  to  take 
no  care  of  it,  to  make  it  spin  out.  Happen  you're  aware  the  day 
he  came  downstairs — ^he  trundled  straight  off  in  his  chair  wiUi 
Miss  Way  len?" 

I  was.  He  had  descended  not^  as  prudence  suggested,  to  his  arm- 
chair and  foot-stool  in  the  parlour,  but  into  his  travelling  carriage, 
brought  round  in  dismay  at  his  command,  and  had  been  tooled 
slowly  down  the  road ;  rating  his  young  Jehu  as  usual. 

^*  I  was  at  that  Jem  to  find  out  if  he'd  been  after  anything 
particular.  And  he  said — *  No — nothin' — only  a  mile  or  so 
on  the  road  and  back  again.' — And  I  believe  the  boy,  he's  too 
much  of  a  fool  not  to  speak  the  truth;  but  it  makes  it  look 
funnier.  My  opinion  is,  he  suffers  as  much  from  failing  of  mind 
as  body — does  master.  Though  it's  a  marvel  how  he  goes 
into  all  the  business,  insisting  on  Mr.  Septimus  coming  to  him 
every  evening,  and  looking  at  the  books.  And  as  for  letting 
his  keys  out  of  his  sight,  'cept  Miss  has  them,  he'd  drop  dead 
sooner." 
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I  remarked  here  on  the  extraordinary  dislike  she  was  held  in^ 
adding  that  to  me  she  appeared  most  inoffensive. 

"  Inoffensive ! — um — ^What  business  has  she  creeping  down  sly, 
and  going  into  the  strong  room  at  night  when  we're  all  abed  ? 
I've  listened  top  of  the  back-stairs  and  heard  her  many  a  time 
lately ;  though  I  hold  my  tongue  pretty  well  about  it.  I  dursn't 
speak  of  it  to  young  master — ^but  he  knows  it,  too.  So  no  wonder 
where  there's  sons  whose  belongings  she's  meddling  with,  and 
who  aren't  trusted  themselves,  there's  no  goodwill  to  her." 

"  I  think  it  is  very  strange  of  Mr.  Hazlit ;  to  begin  with.  Miss 
Waylen  is  so  yo^ng  to  have  such  a  responsible  post.  And 
perhaps  his  sons  are  naturally  afraid  that  they  may  be  one  day 
the  poorer  for  her.    Is  that  the  ease  in  a  nutshell  ?  " 

As  before,  Keezie  repudiated  the  idea  of  Miss  Waylen  ousting 
the  young  men.  It  might  be  torture  to  the  father  to  conceive 
his  sons  possessing  that  apple  of  his  eye  the  disposal  of  which  he 
even  now  grudged  in  the  slightest  escaping  from  his  hands.  But 
taking  all  into  account,  Septimus'  principles  were  too  much  akin 
to  his  own  for  the  old  man  not  to  consider  him  as  good  an  heir  as 
could  be  found ;  besides  she  had  over  and  over  again  heard  him 
say  that  those  would  get  the  money  that  were  nearest  him,  and 
had  the  most  right  to  it. 

"  Tho'  there  are  rows  enough  to  be  sure/'  said  Keezie.  "  But 
never  do  I  remember  such  a  one  as  there  was  with  George,  when 
he  came  twenty-five,  and  got  all  his  mother's  money  that  had 
been  laying  up  for  him,  for  to  do  as  he  liked  with." 

I  ought,  of  course,  to  have  checked  this,  tide  of  gossip,  but  at 
every  effort  I  made  to  go,  the  old  woman  put  out  her  skinny  claw 
and  caught  at  my  dress  to  detain  me.  Besides,  I  am  curious,  and 
I  was  interested. 

"  It  happened  this  way — this  way  " — pull  at  my  gown — "  for  I 
was  in  the  room  all  the  time  and  heard  everything.  They  never 
think  of  me  but  as  if  I  was  one  of  the  family.  Mr.  George  had 
just  got  possession ;  and  they  thought  he'd  be  sure  to  leave  his 
money  in  the  business,  where  most  of  it  had  been  laying.  Mr. 
Septimus  hadn't  been  married  long,  and  his  wife's  money  was  all 
in.  But — no !  Mr.  George  said  a  little  might  stay  if  they  liked, 
it  was  as  safe  there  as  anywhere,  and  it  'ud  save  him  the  trouble 
of  putting  it  otherways,  but  the  luipp  he  was  going  to  have  out 
to  do  just  as  he  chose  with.  Spend  if  he  chose,  save  if  he  chose/ 
but  all  independent  and  accountable  to  nobody.  When  he  said 
that  at  first,  I  thought  the  old  man  seemed  stunned,  and  then  he 
seized  a  chair,  and  made  as  if  he  was  going  to  throw  it,  but  he 
didn't.    Mr.  Septimus  gave  a  sneer^  and  looked  at  his  father  with 
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a  sort  of  *you  know,'  and  there  came  an  awful  row.  Master 
swore  and  stormed,  and  begged,  and  argeyed,  but  the  young  'un 
stood  firm ;  and  his  brother  first  fleered  and  then  reasoned ;  but 
'twas  all  no  good.  He  was  a  match  for  the  two,  and  wilful 
enough  to  go  his  own  way.  Then  Mr.  Hazlit,  after  they'd  all 
been  at  it  two  hours,  got  up  and  hit  the  table  with  his  fist  so  as 
two  glasses  flew  off  it,  and  he  broke  a  great  crack  across  the 
middle.  Well,  George  would  have  to  have  it,  and  a  curse  go  with 
it,  and  him,  too.  But  never — and  he  took  the  Almighty  to 
witness,  so  as  my  knees  shook  under  me — never  should  another 
penny  come  to  him,  not  if  he  lost  all  he'd  got.  After  that,  Mr. 
George  who  was  as  pale  as  pale, — ^but  quite  proud  and  high,  just 
said  '  Very  well ! '  and  walked  out.  And  he  did  as  he  wanted, 
ma'am.  Not  another  word  that  I  know  of  ever  passed  between 
him  and  his  father  on  that  subject ;  though  Mr.  Septimus  was  at 
after  to  make  him  turn  round." 

'^  I  suppose  they  didn't  become  friends  again  for  some  time, 
after  such  a  scene  as  that  ?  " 

"They  acted  as  they  always  do  here  when  they've  had  quarrels, 
big  or  little.  Mr.  George  went  from  home  that  very  night,  and 
stayed  away  a  fortnight ;  and  when  he  come  back  they  took  up 
their  usual  manners,  neither  warm  nor  cold,  without  any  making 
up  at  all.  Ill-blood's  never  washed  away  here,  ma'am,  with  hand- 
shakings or  palavers;  it  just  dries  out  of  sight,  and  only  starts 
afresh  again  when  there's  another  row." 

"  Still,  Mrs.  Skey,  all  this  must  make  their  position  together 
very  peculiar." 

**  Well,  you  see,  George  has  no  concern  with  anything.  The 
other  manages  for  his  father  entirely  now;  and  besides,  Mr. 
George  is  nigh  always  away — much  in  foreign  parts  where  he  got 
the  parley- voo  I've  seen  in  his  books ;  and  when  he's  at  home  he 
pays  for  everything  just  as  you  do." 

"  But  he  helps  his  father  a  little,  occasionally.  He  rode  over 
to  look  at  some  property,  for  instance,  the  other  day." 

'*  Ay ;  this  is  how  that  is.  The  old  man  trusts  him,  trusts  him 
thoroughly  as  far  as  his  word  goes,  and  although  he  reckons  slight 
of  him  as  a  real  business  hand,  and  much  of  Septimus,  he  always 
misdoubts  Jie'd  be  one  too  many  for  him  if  he  could.  So  if  there's 
any  matter  to  be  seen  to  some  way  off,  where  he's  past  going 
himself,  he  generally  gets  the  young  'un  to  go  for  him." 

So  spoke  Keezie ;  and  she  is  so  naturally  acute,  so  aptly  seizes 
on  the  motives  and  wishes  of  her  fellow-beings  at  large,  that  in 
her  ideas  respecting  people  with  whom  she  has  spent  a  lifetime,  I 
should  set  her  down  as  a  most  credible  judge.    And  particularly 
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as,  through  her  frankest  accounts  of  their  doings  and  sayings,  one 
can  see  that  at  bottom  she  has  a  profound  admiration  for  and 
belief  in  them.  When  Mr.  Hazlit  dies,  I  do  not  suppose  she  will 
manifest  much  grief,  but  she  will  transfer  her  unflagging  service 
to  his  sons. 

Wandering  into  the  flower-garden,  when  I  could  free  myself 
from  Mrs.  Skey,  and  seating  myself  now  alone,  for  Maisie  had  been 
fetched  home  to  dinner,  I  tried  to  finish  a  book  I  had  brought  out 
with  me.  But  I  earCt  read  in  the  open  air,  I  always  make  a 
failure  of  it.  Every  insect  moving  on  a  leaf,  every  waft  of  breeze 
that  stirs  a  page,  is  a  distraction.  My  mind  skips  off  from  the 
combinations  of  lettercraft,  to  study  the  shape  of  a  tree,  or  the 
outline  of  a  passing  figure.  So,  on  this  occasion,  my  eye  was 
caught  by  a  butterfly,  and  following  its  flight  sent  my  thoughts 
on  a  track  ending  goodness  knows  where !  Somewhere,  doubtless, 
where  the  butterfly  would  have  been  amazed  to  find  itself. 

In  the  full  flow  of  them,  I  saw  a  square  of  thin  neat  paper 
folded  small,  and  covered  with  writing  in  a  scratchy  fEunt  hand, 
lying  on  the  path  near  me.  The  breeze  was  taking  liberties  with 
it,  first  driving  it  on  a  few  yards,  then  trapping  it  in  the  low 
leaves  of  a  flower  bush,  anon  setting  it  free,  and  shaking  its  folds 
loose.  At  last  it  was  sent  against  the  legs  of  my  rustic  garden- 
chair,  and  there  paused,  flapping  gently,  as  if  pantingly  appealing 
against  further  progress. 

I  picked  it  up,  and  aimlessly  opened  it.  I  found  it  a  closely- 
written  four-page  letter,  not  in  an  enclosure,  and  transcribed  in  a 
foreign-looking  niggle,  though  the  characters  were  in  English. 
It  began  "  My  dearest  Friend,"  but  I  did  not  r^ad  further,  I  turned 
to  the  signature  and  saw, 

"George,  from  your  ever  grateful  and  affectionate,  Frieda  Eemak." 

Proving  decisively  that  it  was  George  Hazlit's  property,  some- 
how dropped  by  him,  I  folded  it  once  more,  slipped  it  in  my 
pocket,  and  resolved  to  restore  it  to  him  the  first  time  we  met. 
He  has  been  away  in  London  on  his  own  affairs  since  I  wrote 
before,  and  that  morning  had  not  yet  come  back. 

This  letter  made  my  ideas  revolve  to  a  part  of  Keezie's  gossip, 
of  that  day,  and  of  other  days.  "  Frieda  E^mak  "  is  a  German 
name,  and  at  Heidelberg  George  was  educated.  It  was  not  the 
name  of  his  aunt's  husband,  the  Professor,  under  whose  roof  he 
lived,  and  led  his  student  life.  Allowing  for  the  old  woman's 
pronunciation  I  had  made  oui  that  the  Professor's  name  was  the 
common  German  patronymic  of  Wagner.  Still,  if  not  his  cousin^ 
Frieda  K^mak  might  be  some  pretty  daughter  of  the  Fatherland, 
whom   George  had  known,  perhaps  fiirted  with.     Perhaps  she 
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was  still  the  attraction  for  his  journeys  abroad.  She  might  be 
poor,  in  which  case,  she  would  assuredly  be  highly  distasteful  to 
the  others,  but,  granting  that,  it  was  a  puzzle  to  me  why  George, 
who  had  plenty  of  money,  had  not  married  her  long  since. 

During  the  afternoon  of  this  same  day,  I  was  sitting,  after  a 
walk,  in  the  parlour  with  Mrs.  Septimus  Hazlit,  whom  I  had  not 
seen  before  since  she  let  the  wine  fall  in  the  cellar.  I  enquired, 
duly,  regarding  her  health,  and  she  declared  she  was  much  better. 
I  didn't  quite  believe  her ;  there  is  a  remainder  of  unhealthy, 
feverish  restlessness  about  her  yet.  I  could  not,  however,  but 
admire,  and  contrast  with  her  own  uncared-for  dishevelnient,  the 
exquisite  neatness  and  ingenuity  she  exhibited,  as  her  firm  fingers 
turned  and  twisted  her  husband's  waistcoat  about,  in  managing 
some  repairs  so  deftly  that  they  were  almost  invisible.  Muscu- 
larly,  she  must  be  a  very  strong  woman ;  one  can  surmise  that 
by  her  whole  formation,  and  the  way  in  which  she  can  whirl 
children  and  move  heavy  furniture  about.  She  could  grapple, 
with  slight  disparity,  with  many  men,  which  makes  her  entire 
submission  to  her  husband  the  more  extraordinary. 

"Yes,  I'm  well  now,"  she  broke  out  suddenly,  in  the  loud 
husky  voice  which,  I  fancy,  much  shouting  has  produced,  "  and 
that's  a  good  thing  for  those  about  me.  My  complaint's  on  the 
nerves,  Mrs.  Markenfield,  and  when  it  gets  beyond  me  I'm  not 
over  and  above  pleasant  to  anybody." 

"Don't  you  think,  Mrs.  Hazlit,  that  perhaps  a  complete 
change  would  do  you  good  ?  "  ' 

"  A  change  !  I  don't  worry  for  changes  now.  Perhaps,"  she 
went  on  with  irony,  "  because  I've  grown  stout,  and  that  makes 
me  lazy.  Before  I  was  married  I'd  plenty  of  change  always,  and 
plenty  of  life  and  fun.  I  used  to  go  to  all  the  dances  and  picnics 
there  were  in  Bollerton.  But  I  didn't  marry  into  a  family  who 
cared  for  gaiety,  and  I  had  to  shake  down.  You  get  tired  of 
wishing  for  things,  when  you've  been  kept  long  enough  without 
them.  And  Septimus  was  always  too  busy  to  take  me  about,  and 
too  fond  of  me,"  she  finished  with  a  tuneless  laugh,  "  to  let  me  go 
by  myself.  He's  at  home  to-day  with  some  man,"  she  resumed 
after  a  pause.  "  And  he  made  me  bring  the  children  over  here 
so  as  the  noise  shouldn't  disturb  their  business." 

.  This  is  according  to  rule.  On  the  unfrequent  occasions  when 
Septimus  transacts  part  of  his  afiairs  at  his  own  house,  his  wife 
and  children  are  uniformly  despatched  to  the  Owlery  that  his 
confabulations  may  have  the  stricter  privacy.  But  Isabella  has 
no  wish  for  confidence,  no  desire  to  pry ;  his  doings  are  matter 
of  total  indifference  to  her. 
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"Was  Mr.  Hazlit  out  this  morning?  "  she  enquired  abruptly, 
turning  her  heayy  eyes  upon  me  as  she  spoke. 

''Yes,  he  went  out.  He  walked  a  little  in  the  fruit  garden 
first,  before  he  had  his  chair." 

"  He  stays  out  very  long,"  she  said,  ruminatively — it's  a  silly 
thing  for  an  old  man  in  his  state  of  health — and  yet  he  doesn't 
seem  to  think  of  it.  He  won't  last  long,  either ;  he  was  so  queer 
in  his  head  last  night  my  husband  could  hardly  make  him  under- 
stand what  he  said  to  him,  and  it  was  of  sufficient  consequence 
for  him  to  have  given  his  mind  to  it  if  he  could." 

I  was  aware  of  this,  for  I  had  come  downstairs  from  writing  in 
my  bedroom,  and  interrupted  the  conversation. 

The  old  man,  with  a  pitiable  vacancy  in  his  face,  sat  with  a 
paper  before  him ;  his  strong  will  trying  to  force  his  inadequate 
faculties  to  meet  a  task  which  was  overstraining  them.  His  long 
p.inewy  hand  grasped  his  forehead,  with  such  stress  that  from 
both  hand  and  temples  the  knotted  veins  rose  like  cords.  As  I 
entered  he  looked  up  helplessly  to  question  his  son,  and  caught 
the  cruel  triumph  shining  in  those  cold  blue  eyes,  comprehended 
the  satisfied  enjoyment  the  serene  capable  intellect  had  in  the 
spectacle  of  those  decaying  powers,  which  are  obliged  day  by  day 
to  depend  more  upon  its  superiority. 

Mr.  Hazlit  understood  it.  A  bitter  expression  of  hatred, 
nearly  diabolical  in  its  intensity,  rushed  into  his  face,  quickly  as 
lightning,  but  not  to  disappear  as  rapidly.  Painfully,  and  by 
degrees,  it  went ;  not,  I  know,  because  of  my  arrival,  but  because 
he  felt  that  the  very  betri^yal  of  his  passion  was  merely  an  acuter 
element  in  the  gratification  of  his  son. 

"  And  he  won't  have  any  one  with  him  but  Lizzie  Waylen,  at 
any  price,"  she  went  on,  musingly,  "  not  even  Maisie ;  and  as  for 
me  he  nearly  bit  my  head  off  once  when  I  offered  to  go.  Queer ; 
I  think  it's  a  kind  of  wool-gathering." 

We  had  dropped  the  subject  of  the  vagaries  of  the  master  of 
the  house,  and  taken  up  a  desultory,  rather  lagging  conversation 
about  nothing  in  particular,  when  all  at  once  my  companion  gave 
a  violent  start  which  communicated  itself  galvanically  to  both  me 
and  the  old  settee  on  which  we  were  seated.  I  turned.  She  was 
scarlet.  She  had  dropped  the  waistcoat  in  her  lap,  and  her  hands 
were  fumbling  with  it.  But  my  movement  recalled  her.  She 
gave  me  a  glance,  and  remarked  with  a  half-laugh — 

''My  nerves  can't  be  as  strong  as  I  fancied.  I  thought  I  heard 
Lulu  crying  in  the  garden  as  if  she'd  had  a  fall.  Do  you  hear 
anything?" 

"Not  a  sound;  except  the  humming  of  insects  outside  the 
window.    Nothing  in  the  least  like  a  crying  child." 
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"  Must  have  been  imagination.     Still,  perhaps  I'll "    Her 

sentence  trailed  off  without  completion.  She  got  up,  and  went  to 
ook  out. 

I  knew  she  was  mistaken,  but  her  robust  figure  blocked  up  the 
heavily  framed  window ;  and  the  low,  darkly  furnished  room  is 
rather  in  a  shade  at  all  times,  so  I  ceased  my  stitches,  following 
her  with  my  eyes  just  as  she  was  stealing  oue  of  those  fuirtive 
glances  over  her  shoulder,  meant  to  ascertain  if  one  is  unobserved, 
which  often  convey  to  a  previously  innocent  mind  that  secret 
manoeuvring  is  in  progress. 

She  caught  my  glance  and  said  with  a  hurried  tremor,  '*It's 
all  right,  Mrs.  Markenfield.  Both  the  children  are  at  the  bottom 
of  the  garden,  watching  some  cows  passing.  But  I  shall  have  to 
leave  you  tor  a  few  minutes.  I  want  another  patch,  and  I  shall 
have  to  run  across  home  for  it." 

She  left  the  room,  but  it  was  some  time — nearly  twenty  minutes 
— ^before  I  saw  her,  running  quickly  down  a  path  which  leads  to  a 
little  side-gate,  the  shortest  method  of  communication  with  her 
own  house.  Eeezie,  who  was  crossing  the  garden  towards  the 
children,  turned  and  stared,  surprised,  doubtless,  by  the  fact  that 
she  had  slipped  a  long  mantle — my  property,  that  generally 
hangs  in  the  hall — over  her,  which  covered  her  completely.  Lulu 
sprang  after  her  mother,  but  she  shouted  sharply  to  her  to  stay 
where  she  was. 

And  she  did  not  return.  An  hour  dropped  away,  leaving  me 
still  solitary.  Her  working  materials  lay  scattered  about ;  and 
the  waistcoat  I  raised  from  the  carpet,  where  she  had  let  it  fall. 
It  was  a  warm  afternoon.  Laziness  permeated  the  atmosphere. 
I  did  not  quarrel  with  loneliness,  and  I  felt  no  inclination  to 
forsake  the  subdued  light  and  coolness  of  the  parlour  for  the 
August  glow  outside.  I  believe  I  stole  to  sleep  ou  the  settee,  for  a 
quick  step  passing  the  window  gave  me  the  slight  shock  which 
attends  the  abrupt  rousing  of  the  perceptive  faculties  from  a 
dormant  state. 

I  opened  my  eyes  as  George  Hazlit  went  by,  looking  carelessly 
at  the  window,  in  the  sort  of  way  which  tells  that  there  is  nothing 
seen  of  the  room  within.  He  had  evidently  just  arrived  by  train, 
for  he  was  carrying  a  travelling-bag,  and  his  hat  was  pushed  low 
on  his  forehead  as  a  screen  from  the  sun,  with  the  usual  effect  of 
giving  the  appearance  of  a  fearful  scowl.  I  had  been  lazy  very 
long,  it  seemed,  by  the  sunbeams  and  the  broad  shadows  'thrown 
over  the  grass;  I  felt  it  was  time  to  make  a  movement,  and  I 
forthwith  went  upstairs  to  refresh  myself  with  some  cold  water, 
and  to  get  my  hat  for  a  stroll  before  tea. 
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On  the  landing  I  was  accosted  by  Lizzie.  '*  Mrs.  Markenfield, 
I  Am  very  sorry,  I  cannot  leave  Mr.  Hazlit.  Eeezie  will  bring  tea 
in  to  yon.  I  am  afraid  yon  most  have  thought  it  had  been  quite 
forgotten." 

With  my  hat  in  my  hand,  I  presently  made  for  my  cnp  and 
sancer.  Bnt  turning  to  the  parlour  I  take  a  wrong  turn,  and  pass 
several  closed  doors  before  I  discover  my  mistake).  Still  when  I 
find  it  out,  I  recall,  also,  that  going  a  little  further  brings  me 
right  as  well  as  turning  back. 

I  come  to  a  door  that  is  ajar.  It  belongs  to  one  of  the  disused 
rooms,  for  I  see  a  bare  floori  a  heap  of  furniture  covered  with  a 
dusty  cloth,  and  the  end  of  a  great  table  with  curiously  carved 
legs.  I  espy  also  the  half-length  picture  of  a  lady  who  looks 
nonchalantly,  in  a  die-away  manner,  towards  the  table. 

I  know  the  lady  well.  I  am  highly  familiar  with  her  in  picture- 
dealers'  shops,  &c.  Sometimes  I  have  seen  her  in  the  fulness  of 
her  charms,  sometimes  half  white,  half  dingy  brown,  with  the 
division  coming  straight  down  her  middle.  Everything  about 
her  droops  and  flops,  her  dress  is  slipping  from  the  too  inclined 
plane  of  her  shoulders,  and  her  pearl  necklace  cannot  keep  its 
place  round  her  elongated  throat.  Her  skin  is  tinted  like  blue 
milk,  and  even  her  lips  are  scarcely  capable  of  warm  colour. 
This  particular  one  of  her  many  presentments  has  its  pale  hair 
drawn  tight  from  its  lofty  forehead,  while  the  mouth  simpers,  but 
peevishly,  as  if  the  painter  had  urged,  ''  Smile  a  little  more, 
madam ! "  just  as  her  lap-dog  began  to  worry  in  her  flounce.  And 
all  the  meaning  that  lies  in  her  inanimate  glance,  all  her 
forced  smirk,  is  concentrated  on  the  oak  table. 

I  suppose  the  seasoned  timber  takes  it  coolly,  but  something 
constrains  me  to  the  threshold  to  ascertain.  Then  a  little  noise 
breaks  the  quiet  of  the  room,  similar  to  nothing  but  the  rattle  of 
a  plate  and  fork.  This  decides  me  to  enter  and  see  who  is  feeding 
in  such  an  uncivilised  place  as  a  lumber-room.  The  individual  is 
sitting  comfortlessly  at  the  far  end  of  the  table,  in  an  old  office- 
chair,  before  a  very  scrambling  arrangement.  The  compact  little 
array  which  can  be  managed  so  as  to  make  a  meal  taken  solus 
appetising,  if  dull,  is  utterly  wanting.  The  separate  condiments 
are  dotted  about  hap-hazard,  awkwardly  for  reaching,  un- 
referentially  to  each  other.  His  plate  is  empty,  and  he  appears 
in  no  hurfy  to  begin,  as  he  absorbedly  turns  over  a  thick  pocket- 
book,  with  letters  and  memoranda  strewing  the  board  around. 

"May  I  come  in?" 

He  gives  a  great  start.  As  he  looks  up  the  rose — which  I 
have  just  gathered  through  my  bedroom  window-rmay  have 
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breathed  its  fragrance  as  gratefully  to  his  nostrils  as  it  was  doing 
to  mine,  for  he  snnffed  the  air  like  an  appreciative  epicnre,  as  he 
made  answer,  driving  his  chair  behind  him. 

"  I  ought  to  say  '  No '.  It  isn't  a  pretty  place  for  you.  But 
you  seem  to  be  *  in '  already." 

We  shook  hands.  He  pulled  a  seat  from  the  wall  and  invited 
me  by  a  gesture  to  occupy  it. 

^^No  thank  you.  That  misty  woman  annoys  me;  I  don't 
want  to  stay.  Don't  look  round ;  there's  nobody  but  ourselves 
in  the  room.    I  mean  the  woman  on  the  wall  there." 

He  laughed — "  Oh  that !  I  don't  mind  her.  She  was  just  the 
same  when  I  was  a  youngster  in  frocks.  She's  an  old  household 
goddess ;  nothing  to  be  alarmed  at,  I  assure  you." 

"  Are  you  very  busy  ?  " 

"Quite  idle." 

"  With  all  those  papers  ?  " 

"  With  all  that  accumulation  for  the  waste  paper  basket.  It's 
nothing  more,  really." 

"  Then  will  you  come  with  me,  instead  of  stopping  here  ? '  I'm 
alone,  and  shall  be  grateful  if  you'll  let  me  give  you  some  tea." 

^'IshaU  be  grateful." 

I  led  the  way  out,  with  a  sensation  that  I  was  doing  the 
honours  of  his  own  house  to  him.  We  found  in  the  parlour  the 
neatly  set,  comfortably  prepared  meal ;  as  different  as  yoti  could 
imagine  to  that  from  which  I  took  him.  I  rang  for  another  cup 
and  plate  from  Mrs.  Skey,  whose  obvious  surprise  I  rebuked,  by 
speaking  to  her  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way  possible. 

"  Why  did  you  go  into  that  room,  Mr.  Hazlit  ?  "  I  enquired, 
composedly  shifting  the  equipage  about.  Do  you  prefer  re- 
freshing after  manner  of  a  hermit  ?  " 

"Far  from  it.  But  I  couldn't  come  and  disturb  you  here 
when  you  were  asleep." 

"  How  do  you  know  I  was  asleep  ?  " 

''  The  old  woman  told  me.  She  peeped  at  you  through  the 
door,  about  an  hour  ago." 

"Well — as — ^I  was  asleep — sJie  says,  thank  you  for  your  con- 
sideration. Otherwise,  as  I  have  something  belonging  to  you 
in  my  pocket,  you  would  have  received  back  your  property 
sooner." 

''Something  of  mine,  Mrs.  Markenfield?  What  have  I 
scattered  abroad  that  a  lady  can  put  in  her  pocket  ?  " 

"  A  letter.  And,  as  I'm  an  honourable  woman,  I  must  tell  you 
that  I've  read  exactly  this  much.  That  it's  from  'your  affec- 
tionate friend,  Frieda — B^mak." 
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Under  a  seeming  carelessness,  as  I  handed  him  the  letter,  I 
scanned  him  tolerably  narrowly.  Bat  I  can't  say  that  I  re- 
marked more  than  that  he  held  out  his  hand  quickly,  and  smiled 
as  if  he  was  pleased  to  haye  his  missive  again. 

"Where  did  you  find  it?" 

I  told  him ;  adding,  ''  I  was  wondering  at  first  how  it  had  stood 
the  rain  of  the  last  few  days  without  the  vrriting  being  washed 
out.  But  your  little  nieces  had  one  of  your  coats  spread  upon 
the  lawn  this  morning,  and  I  dare  say  it  was  shaken  from  it." 

"  So  it  was ;  I  remember  putting  it  in  the  breast  pocket,  now, 
and  IWe  been  wanting  this  letter  greatly.  You  haye  saved  me  a 
heap  of  trouble,  Mrs.  Markenfield." 

He  ensconced  it  in  his  memorandum  book,  in  one  of  the 
compartments  of  which  I  fancied  I  saw  more  in  the  same  writing. 

"  It  is  important  then  ?  " 

"As  important  as  any  I  get,"  he  returned.  An  obserration 
which  I  could  have  translated  two  ways. 

Bather  embarrassing  was  the  keenness  with  which  this  man 
surveyed  me ;  he  might  have  been  making  up  for  lost  time,  for  I 
do  not  suppose  he  has  ever  vouchsafed  to  consider  my  features 
before.  Certainly  I  have  never  seen  him  with  his  face  so  unset^ 
his  manner  so  released  into  pleasantness.  Begaining  his  sweet- 
heart's letter  had  put  him  in  happy  humour. 

I  sympathise  in  kind  with  geniality,  in  the  same  way  as 
surliness  always  puts  my  back  up;  and  I  am  not  unforgiving. 
So  I  set  myself  to  be  as  pretty  in  my  behaviour  as  I  was  able,  the 
ease  of  my  efibrts  being  a  little  marred  by  the  awkwardness 
which  his  persistent  study  of  me  began  to  call  up.  When  I  say 
"  persistent,"  do  not  imagine  a  rude  stare  at  which  I  might  have 
taken  umbrage.  He  promptly  looked  away  when  his  eye  had 
held  mine  the  due  length  of  politeness ;  but  he  looked  back  again 
directly  my  glance  was  averted  from  him. 

We  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation,  and  I  noted  that  every 
word  he  says  gives  an  impression  of  distinct  truthfulness  that  is 
most  refreshing.  The  effecting  a  good  impression  by  what  he 
says  is  purely  secondary  with  George  Hazlit.  Whether  you 
approve  him  or  not,  you  are  bound  to  know  him  as  he  is.  And 
this  becomes  contagious  when  you  feel  that  you  are  taken  on  the 
same  trust  which  you  cannot  he]p  reposing  in  him. 

Suddenly  he  asked  if  I  had  ever  visited  some  natural  caves  a 
few  miles  off,  which  are  an  attraction  of  the  neighbourhood  ? 

I  shook  my  head.     "  But  they  are  down  in  my  list  of  intentions, 
Mr.  Ha2dit." 

''  Procrastination  is  often  fatal  to  purpose.    If  you  like  to  go 
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to-morrow,  may  I  show  you  the  way  ?  It  crosses  an  alarmingly 
wild  common — you  oughtn't  to  braye  it  alone." 

I  thanked  him,  and  accepted  his  escort.  But  wonder  of 
wonders  1  what  has  made  him  offer  me  some  hours  of  his  society 
at  a  stretch  ?  Perhaps  my  rescuing  him  from  the  uncomfortable 
plight  in  which  I  discoyered  him  ?  No !  I  think  it's  because  I 
found  that  letter;  I  really  do.  Anyhow,  I  prefer  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  all  my  world,  whereyer  my  temporary  lot  is  cast, 
when  I  can;  and  I  congratulate  myself  on  the  attitude  with 
which  I  haye  receiyed  his  oyertures. 

Our  proloDged  tete-a-tete  was  not  once  disturbed,  not  eyen  by 
Eeezie,  and  Isabella  neyer  came  back  for  the  waistcoat. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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"What's  the  use  of  all  this  trash?"  is  said  to  have  been  the 
enquiry  of  the  first  Cabinet  Minister  who  inspected  the  articles 
which  formed  the  foundation  of  the  Ceramic  Gallery  at  South 
Kensington.  To  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  repeat  the  question 
and  to  regard  the  acquisition  of — 

''A  cabinei;  of  curions  porcelain  where 
No  fancy  enters,  but  what's  rich  and  rare" — 

a  china  closet  in  fact,  such  as  the  soul  of  the  gentle  Elia  loyed — 
as  a  species  of  mania,  it  may  be  answered  that  the  subject  of 
fayence  presents  us  with  one  of  those  studies  which  lead  by 
pleasant  paths  through  the  byeways  of  history.  There  are  morals 
in  cups  and  saucers  as  there  are  sermons  in  stones ;  and  in  the 
measured  spin  of  the  potter's  wheel,  wherein  Homer  recognised 
the  similitude  of  the  rhythm  of  the  dance,  we  may  catch  some- 
what of  the  spirit  of  ages  departed  with  their  folly  and  wisdom. 

But  the  records  of  the  fictile  art  do  more  than  this ;  they  proyide 
a  most  important  witness  of  antiquity  whose  assistance  has  often 
proved  of  utmost  value  in  historical  research ;  the  surest  test  of 
Etruscan  refinement  being  even  now  supplied  in  the  painted  vases 
exhumed  from  the  sepulchres  of  an  all  but  forgotten  race,  while  the 
annals  of  a  mighty  kingdom  have  been  recovered  from  the  broken 
tablets  brought  to  light  from  Assyrian  mounds.  But  we  must  pass 
lightly  over  the  early  stages  in  the  history  of  products  so  durable, 
albeit  the  very  emblems  of  fragility,  and  descending  the  stream  of 
time  from  Egypt,  the  cradle  of  the  plastic  art,  to  Greece,  its 
nursery,  and  to  Home,  the  scene  of  its  after-growth,  then  taking 
a  leap  in  the  dark  through  the  thousand  years  that  succeeded  the 
overthrow  of  the  Western  Empire,  resume,  in  a  while,  the  story 
of  the  manufacture  of  decorative  pottery  as  it  reappears  in  Spain, 
whither  the  art  had  been  carried  by  Mahommedan  invaders. 

The  articles  which  have  been  manufactured  in  fayence,  it  may 
be  remarked  meanwhile,  are  infinite  in  variety :  four  violins  in 
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Delft,  for  instance,  are  still  extant,  commemorative  of  the 
marriages  of  as  many  daughters  of  the  modeller's  master,  which 
were  all  celebrated  on  the  same  day  when  the  bridegrooms  played 
upon  them  at  the  opening  of  the  ball  These  instruments,  wUch 
have  been  handed  down  as  heirlooms,  furnished  to  M.  Champ- 
fleury  the  subject  of  a  novel  Le  violon  de  Faience.  Clock  cases 
were  made  at  Dresden,  and  Hanway  beheld  in  the  Japan  palace 
there,  a  representation  of  the  Crucifixion  with  figures  five  feet  in 
height,  as  well  as  a  time-piece  with  porcelain  bells  which  emitted 
sweet  sounds  when  struck  by  a  wooden  hammer.  Seals,  dice, 
chessmen  and  a  variety  of  knick-knacks  were  also  produced,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  coffin,  which  in  its  fall  broke  and  disclosed  to  view 
the  remains  of  the  Baroness  von  Thielau,  thereby  nipping  in  the 
bud  any  further  possible  development  of  the  manufactory  in  that 
direction.  Clocks  and  barometers  were  among  the  creations  of 
Sevres,  and  even  carriage  doors  were  occasionally  adorned  with 
plaques  of  porcelain.  Hand  grenades  fashioned  in  red  clay  have 
been  found  at  Leicester,  thimbles  were  made  in  large  numbers  at 
Derby,  patch  boxes  fitted  inside  with  polished  steel  mirrors  were 
among  the  products  of  Battersea,  snuff  and  pounce  boxes  were 
turned  out  in  endless  variety,  and  about  1763,  at  a  time  when  from 
scarcity  of  silver,  half-crowns  were  few,  porcelain  tokens  were 
issued  from  the  pottery  at  Worcester.*  Even  bouquets,  of 
form  and  colouring  natural  enough  to  defy  detection,  were  at  one 
time  fashioned  in  Florence.  Among  the  three  hundred  teapots 
bequeathed  by  the  late  Mrs.  Hawes  to  her  daughter,  there  was 
one  which  belonged  to  Dr.  Johnson  and  held  two  quarts,  but  this 
shrinks  into  insignificance  by  the  side  of  the  capacious  vessel 
which  supplied  "  the  cup  that  cheers  but  not  inebriates  "  pur- 
chased at  the  sale  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  effects  at  Streatbam,  which 
actually  contained  more  than  three.  George  lY.  possessed  a 
large  assemblage  of  teapots  piled  in  pyramids  in  the  Pavilion  at 
Brighton ;  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  of  whom  the  lexicographer 
said  that  she  could  make  a  pudding  as  well  as  translate  Greek 
and  work  a  handkerchief  as  well  as  compose  a  poem,  had  acquired  a 
collection,  each  of  which,  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  value,  could 
boast  some  special  interest.t 

The  earliest  specimens  of  ceramic  art  manufactured  in  Europe 
must  be  sought  in  the  gaily  tinted  lustre  ware  of  the  fortress- 
palace  of  the  Alhambra,  by-and-by  mosaicked  in  the  form  of  azulejosX 
into  the  walls  and  pavements  of  the  churches  of  Pisa  and  Passaro, 

•  Breeding's  'Annals  of  Coinage/  vol.  iL  p.  81. 
t  Marryat,  *  Pottery  and  Porcelain,'  p.  307. 
X  Arabic  zvilaj,  a  varnished  tile. 
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wliich  became  the  parent  of  the  Italian  majolica  and  was  the  work 
of  the  Moors  who  brought  the  secret  of  its  manufacture  from  the 
east  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  whose  westward  progress  may 
still  be  traced  bj  the  remains  of  their  enamelled  tiles. 

The  practice  of  the  art  thus  imported  from  Spain  and  Majorca 
was  principally  confined  to  a  limited  area  in  Central  Italy,  but  it 
throve  rapidly  beneath  the  fostering  sway  of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino, 
brought  fame  and  wealth  to  the  little  town  perched  amid  the 
Umbrian  hills,  acquired  additional  renown  from  the  lovely  ruby 
lustre  attributed  to  Maestro  Giorgio,  extended  itself  to  Florence, 
Gastel  Durante  and  Faenza  (whence  probably  the  French  name 
fayence\  and  preserves  to  us,  to  this  day,  the  designs  and  feeling 
of  Bafiaele  and  his  pupils.  The  manufacture  of  majolica  came  to 
an  end  when  the  Dukes  could  no  longer  afford  to  keep  it  up,  and 
upon  the  death  of  the  last  of  their  number,  Francesco  Maria  II. 
(1631),  the  more  ornamental  pieces  were  removed  to  Florence 
where  they  still  remain.  A  large  collection  of  vases,  however, 
which  became  the  envy  of  more  than  one  crowned  head,  were 
presented  to  the  Santa  Gasa,  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Loreto. 
The  Grand  Duke  of  Florence  proposed  to  give  in  exchange  for 
them  silver  vessels  of  equal  weight,  and  Louis  XIY.  is  said  to 
have  offered  for  the  four  Evangelists  and  the  Apostle  St.  Paul,  the 
same  number  of  statuettes  in  solid  gold.  At  the  Bernal  sale  in 
1855  a  plate  9^  inches  in  diameter  fetched  as  much  as  £120,  under 
the  belief  that  it  was  painted  by  Baffaele  himself;  and  in  1884 
a  magnificent  Faenza  plate  from  the  collection  of  Sir  Edward 
Fountaine  of  Narford  was  sold  for  £966,  and  several  Urbino  and 
Pessaro  dishes  realised  sums  varying  from  £200  to  £300. 

It  was  from  the  Iberian  peninsula  and  the  Balearic  isles,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  the  Italian  potters  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
craft  which  ere  long  spread  to  France,  through  the  probable 
agency  of  Catherine  de  Medici,  daughter  of  a  Duke  of  Urbino, 
who  in  1538  married  the  King's  son,  who  afterwards  became 
Henry  the  Second.  Henri  Deux  ware  and  the  creations  of 
Palissy  were  the  most  famous  fictile  productions  of  France  during 
the  Benaissance  period.  The  manufacture  of  the  former  was 
carried  on  by  a  rich  and  artistic  widow  who  had  established  a  kiln 
at  her  chateau  d'Oiron  in  Touraine,  the  patterns  being  inlaid, 
incrusted  in  fact,  instead  of  being  painted  upon  the  surface.  Of 
this  variety  from  fifty  to  sixty  pieces  only  are  known  to  exist,  and 
about  half  the  number  are  to  be  found  in  this  country.  Fabulous 
prices  have  been  paid  for  specimens:  thus  the  biheron  in  the 
Comte  de  Pourtales'  sale  (1865)  was  purchased  for  £1100,  and  a 
small  salt-cellar  was  sold  about  the  same  time  for  £700.     Speci- 
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mens  have  turned  np  in  the  most  nnezpeoted  manner ;  a  candle- 
stick, ewer  and  salt-cellar  of  Henri  Deux  were  found  some  years 
ago  carefully  wrapped  np  in  a  blanket  and  placed  in  a  wicker 
clothes-basket  nnder  a  bed  at  Narford  Hall,  Norfolk,  where  they 
bad  probably  lain  concealed  since  the  days  when  they  were  brought 
over  from  the  Continent  by  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine,  an  enthusiastic 
collector  and  chamberlain  to  George  the  Second's  Queen  Caroline. 
In  a  somewhat  similar  way,  a  seryice  of  Capo  di  Monte  porcelaiB 
which  had  been  presented  to  Queen  Charlotte  (1787)  by  the  King 
of  Naples,  was,  after  many  enquiries  and  diligent  searches,  at 
length  found  hidden  in  one  of  the  closets  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Few  autobiographies  are  so  charming  and  interesting  as  that  of 
Palissy.  Born  in  Perigord  during  one  of  the  early  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  he  was  thirty  years  old  when  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  a  beautiful  majolica  cup,  the  excellence  of  whose  form 
and  colouring  he  at  once  desired  to  emulate.  But  in  his  search 
after  the  lovely  white  enamel,  it  befell  that  he  was  ceaselessly 
pounding  new  material  and  constructing  new  furnaces,  so  that  he 
took  not  only  **  the  food  out  of  his  kettle,  but  the  wood  likewise, 
from  beneath  ii"  Failure  succeeded  fiedlure ;  his  wife  sat  at  home 
past  hope  and  in  despair,  and  it  was  in  yain  that  she  strove  to 
hinder  her  husband  from  tearing  up  the  garden  pailings  in  order 
that  he  might  continue  his  ill-starred  labours.  But  the  pailings 
were  burnt  in  vain,  tables  and  chairs  were  next  carried  off  to  feed 
the  all-consuming  fire,  and  still  the  obstinate  enamels  refused  to 
melt.  Very  touchingly  does  the  poverty-stricken  toiler  himself 
relate  the  position  to  which  at  length  he  was  reduced.  ^'  I  was 
forced,"  he  says,  **  to  burn  the  flooring  of  my  house,  and  it  was 
more  than  a  month  since  my  shirt  had  been  dry  upon  me.  I  was 
also  the  subject  of  mockery,  and  while  some  regarded  me  as  a  mad- 
man, others  thought  that  I  was  labouring  to  make  false  money,  and 
that  it  was  right  for  me  to  die  of  hunger."  Madame  Palissy  too 
was  but  human,  and  as  she  beheld  the  wasted  forms  and  naked  feet 
of  her  little  children,  she  would  open  on  the  reckless  squanderer  of 
his  family  resources  those  batteries  of  feminine  argument  before 
which  the  stoutest  of  the  sons  of  Adam  are  wont  to  quaiL  Thus 
painfully  but  perseveringly  through  sixteen  long  years  did 
Palissy  blunder  on;  but  "even  when  I  had  discovered  how  to 
make  my  rustic  pieces,"  he  continues,  "  my  enamels  would  not 
melt  properly,  the  green  of  the  lizards  would  be  burnt  before 
the  colour  of  the  serpents  was  melted,  and  the  ruddy  tints 
of  the  lobsters  and  crabs  were  attained  before  the  white  had 
developed  its  full  beauty,"  This  leads  us  to  notice  the  charac- 
teristics of  Palissy  ware.    Almost  all  the  works  of  the  dauntless 
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potter  are  in  relief  and  coloured,  being  ornamented  with  fish, 
snakes,  shells  and  plants,  admirably  tme  to  nature  and  copied 
from  specimens  which  he  beheld  in  the  rocks,  woods,  fields  or 
streams  of  his  native  land.  For  a  while  Palissy  reaped  the  reward 
of  his  unflinching  constancy  of  purpose,  he  was  befriended  by 
Catherine  de  Medici  and  the  nobles  of  the  Court,  and  though  he 
embraced  the  principles  of  the  Beformation  the  shadow  of  the 
Palace  protected  him  during  the  awful  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew (1572).  But  in  old  age  he  was  thrown  into  the  Bastile 
and  neither  promises  of  rewards  or  pardon  would  induce  him  to 
retract.  He  lingered  in  his  dungeon  till  the  year  1589,  when  he 
died ;  his  life  none  the  less  devoted  to  the  cause  of  art,  because 
he  neither  endured  the  martyr's  pang,  nor  won  the  martyr's  palm. 
The  story  reminds  one  of  the  anxiety  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  who, 
having  been  seized  with  fever  while  casting  the  Perseus  and 
Medusa  (now  in  the  Piazza  del  Granduca,  Florence),  heard  suddenly 
that  his  work  was  ruined.  Leaping  up  from  bed  he  found  the 
furnace  was  burst,  but  saw  that  the  metal  was  partially  fused ; 
straightway  he  cast  in  two  hundred  pieces  of  his  table-services, 
the  mould  was  filled,  the  work  saved,  and  with  it  the  reputation 
of  the  artist,  who  enjoyed  a  hearty  meal  with  his  workmen,  slept 
soundly,  and  was  himself  again. 

In  referring  to  the  celebrated  works  of  Sevres,  we  must  antici- 
pate somewhat  the  discovery  of  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  by 
Bottcher  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Though 
it  be  to  Meissen  that  Europe  is  primarily  indebted  for  the 
diffusion  of  the  secrets  that  lay  hidden  in  kaolin  clay,  France  and 
England  eagerly  sought  to  rival  the  out-turn  of  the  Saxon  factory. 
The  establishments  of  Bow  and  Chelsea  were  ere  long  succeeded  by 
the  more  enduring  works  at  Worcester  and  Derby ;  and  in  France 
we  find  that  the  ovens  of  Vincennes  and  St.  Cloud  were  in  1756 
transferred  to  Sevres,  shortly  afterwards  becoming  the  property 
of  Louis  XV.,  who  presided  every  New  Year's  Day  at  Versailles, 
himself  deciding  the  pieces  which  each  courtier  was  to  buy,  and 
the  prices  he  was  to  pay  for  them.  Chance  led  to  the  French 
discovery  of  kaolin  (1765).  The  wife  of  a  surgeon  at  St. 
Yrieix,  near  Limoges — Madame  Damet — ^remarked  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  her  home  a  white  unctuous  earth,  which  she  thought 
might  be  made  use  of  as  a  substitute  for  soap  in  washing ;  the 
substance,  on  being  submitted  to  a  chemist,  was  recognised 
immediately  as  the  much  sought  for  kaolin.  The  finest  products 
of  the  factory  at  Sevres  were  bestowed  in  gifts  upon  those  whom 
it  was  desired  especiaUy  to  honour ;  among  such  may  be  mentioned 
the  pair  of  turquoise  cats  presented  to  Madame  de  Mirepoix  as 
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part  of  the  bribe  paid  for  presenting  Madame  du  Barry  at  Court, 
and  which  was  sold  at  Christie's  in  the  spring  of  1863  for 
£367  10a. ;  and  the  vase  valued  at  £12,000  which  was  sent  by 
Napoleon  as  a  gift  to  the  King  of  Etruria.  After  the  Bevolution, 
when  the  infuriated  populace  were  ready  to  destroy  not  only  the 
noblesse,  but  likewise  ererything  which  had  been  connected  with 
them,  large  quantities  of  beautiful  china  disappeared  from  Paris ; 
and  it  was  about  this  time  that  Benoit,  George  the  Fourth's 
French  cook,  acquired  a  superb  collection  of  old  Sevres,  which, 
after  haying  been  distributed  among  the  English  palaces,  and 
eyen  used  for  ordinary  table  purposes,  was  at  length  remoyed  to 
South  Kensington.  The  celebrated  Beau  Brummel  was  a  yirtuoso  in 
Seyres ;  when  his  china  was  sold,  George  lY.  gaye  200  guineas  for  a 
single  tea-set,  and  a  pair  of  yases  fetched  £300.  Since  those  days, 
howeyer,  Seyres  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  still  more  desirable 
possession :  at  the  Bemal  sale  (1855)  Sir  A.  de  Bothschild  gaye 
£1942  for  a  pair  of  yases  of  the  light  pink  known  in  England  as 
rose  du  Barry,  but  abroad  as  rose  Pompadour,  and  a  set  of  three 
jardinieres  fetched  by  auction  at  Christie's  (1879)  the  enormous  sum 
of  £10,000.  Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  seryice  made  at  Seyres  was 
that  executed  in  1778  for  the  Empress  Catherine  IL,  of  Bussia, 
consisting  of  744  pieces,  and  which  cost  £13,126 — a  price  which 
gaye  rise  to  a  serious  diplomatic  correspondence.  It  was  sub- 
sequently scattered,  seyeral  pieces  haying  been  stolen,  and  it  was 
only  after  many  years,  shortly  before  the  Crimean  war,  that  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  succeeded  in  buying  back  the  bulk  of  it. 
Prince  Torlonia's  green  and  white  seryice  was  bought  in  Bome  by 
Mr.  Barker,  an  ex-bootmaker,  of  Bond  Street ;  and  it  is  said  that 
when  Lord  Dudley  betook  himself  to  Mr.  Barker's  residence  with 
the  yiew  of  becoming  a  purchaser,  he  found  him  calmly  sitting  at 
breakfast,  drinking  his  coffee  and  eating  his  toast  off  the  well-nigh 
priceless  Torlonia  Seyres. 

Porcelain  has  this  distinguishing  characteristic,  that  when  held 
up  to  a  strong  light  it  appears  transparent,  unlike  pottery,  which 
is  opaque ;  it  is  composed  of  two  substances,  the  one  fusible, 
which  produces  its  transparency,  caUed  Pe-tun-tse,  the  other 
infusible,  known  as  Kaolin,  both  terms  being  borrowed  from  the 
Chinese.  Although  pieces  of  China  porcelain  found  their  way  to 
Europe  before  the  Portuguese  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
1497,  it  was  only  after  that  eyent  that  this  porcelain  became  well 
known  to  yarious  European  nations,  and  its  introduction  produced 
at  once  a  strong  desire  to  imitate  it ;  but  no  real  adyance  seems  to 
haye  been  made  towards  the  production  of  a  similar  compound 
until    the  establishment  of  the  manufactory  at  Meissen,  near 
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Dresden,  under  the  auspices  of  Augustus  II.,  Elector  of  Saxony 
and  King  of  Poland.  It  was  in  the  year  1700  that  a  young 
apothecary's  assistant,  by  name  Bottcher,  fled  from  Berlin  to 
Dresden  under  the  accusation  of  practising  magic  and  searching 
for  the  philosopher's  stone.  Taken  at  once  under  royal  protection 
he  worked  for  some  years  secluded  within  the  Castle  of  Meissen, 
enclosed  by  lofty  walls  and  gateways  protected  by  portcullisses. 
When  Charles  XIL  inyaded  Saxony  in  1706,  Bdttcher  was  sent  o£f 
under  escort  to  Konigstein,  there  to  continue  his  investigations 
in  a  laboratory  within  the  fortress.  The  following  year  he 
returned  to  Dresden  and  pursued  his  labours  with  such  assiduity 
that  he  is  said  on  one  occasion  not  to  have  quitted  his  post  during 
five  entire  days  and  nights.  It  was  here  also  by  a  singular 
accident  that  the  kaolin  which  was  the  basis  of  the  Saxon  porcelain 
became  known  to  him.  John  Schnorr,  an  ironmaster  of  the 
Erzegebirge,  obserred  (1711)  that  in  riding  oyer  his  estate,  his 
horse's  feet  stuck  continually  in  a  tenacious  clay,  a  further 
examination  of  which  suggested  its  employment  as  a  convenient 
substitute  for  hair  powder.  Bottcher,  using  it  with  others,  ere 
long  made  the  discovery  that  it  was  precisely  the  material  needed 
to  perfect  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  and  "  Schnorr's  white 
earth  "  in  sealed  packets  was  carried  to  the  factory  under  military 
escort  by  persons  sworn  to  silence.  "  Be  silent  unto  death,"  was 
the  motto  of  the  establishment,  b.ut  notwithstanding  all  the 
Elector's  vigilance,  a  workman  managed  to  escape  and  reach 
Vienna  in  safety;  and  from  that  city  the  discovery  spread 
throughout  Germany.  Bdttcher,  a  man  of  intemperate  habits, 
died  1719,  and  a  few  years  later  the  profligate  minister.  Count 
Bruhl,  was  appointed  manager.  The  story  of  his  tailor  is  well 
known.  The  Count  having  been  long  importuned  by  him  to  see 
the  works,  at  length  yielded  to  his  entreaties.  On  entering  the 
gates  the  tailor  was  forthwith  presented  with  the  last  two  pieces 
made ;  one  representing  himself  mounted  on  a  he-gbat,  his  goose 
suspended  from  its  horn,  a  yard  measure  serving  for  sword, 
thimbles  as  spurs,  and  a  pincushion  as  cartridge-box ;  while  his 
wife,  mounted  on  a  she-goat,  bore  a  babe  in  swaddling  clothes  in 
her  arms.  So  annoyed  was  the  unfortunate  victim  of  these 
caricatures,  which  are  now  much  sought  after  on  account  of  their 
historical  interest,  that  he  at  once  turned  back  and  desired  to  see 
no  more. 

During  the  Seven  Years'  War,  Frederick  the  Great  (who 
would  only  allow  a  Jew  to  marry  when  he  could  show  a  receipt- 
for  a  certain  amount  of  porcelain  purchased  at  the  royal 
works)  seized  and  carried  off  from  Meissen  to  Berlin,  workmen, 
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models,  and  moulds,  even  impounding  the  clay  itself.  The 
Saxon  manufactory,  however,  is  not  the  only  establishment  of 
the  kind  which  has  suffered  more  or  less  from  the  misfortunes 
of  war ;  the  royal  works  at  Madrid,  which  had  been  fortified 
by  the  French,  were  necessarily  blown  up  by  Lord  Hill  in 
1812;  and  the  Lowestoft  factory  was  reduced  to  ruin  by  reason 
of  the  destruction  of  several  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  its  china 
at  Botterdam  consequent  on  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Holland. 
At  the  present  time  no  porcelain  commands  a  higher  price  than  old 
Dresden  of  the  best  periods ;  at  the  sale  of  the  Dickon's  collection 
as  much  as  £380  was  given  for  a  small  group  of  some  four 
figures,  and  £40  or  £50  each  for  the  tiny  eiui  cases  of  the  time, 
about  three  inches  in  length  by  one  or  one  and  a  half  in 
diameter. 

Porcelain  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  quaint  almond- 
eyed,  pigtailed  people  of  China  some  1600  years  before  it  became 
known  in  the  world  of  the  West.  We  are  told  that  on  one 
occasion  an  emperor  ordered  the  production  of  some  great  work 
which  a  skilled  artisan  named  Poussa  tried  long  but  vainly  to 
perfect.  Drives,  at  length,  to  despair,  he  plunged  bodily  into  the 
furnace,  so  affecting  the  ware  by  his  act  of  self-immolation  that 
the  result  was  the  most  exquisite  piece  of  porcelain  on  which 
mortal  eyes  had  ever  rested.  Thenceforth  Poussa  became  patron 
saint  of  porcelain  workers  in  the  Flowery  Land,  and  the  corpulent 
little  figure,  familiar  in  many  parts  of  the  world  where  its  story 
and  sanctity  are  alike  unknown,  is  ever  kept  near  them  as  they 
toil.  Early  in  the  14th  century,  the  famous  porcelain  tower  of 
Nankin  was  built,  330  feet  in  height,  at  a  cost  of  £750,000.  It 
consisted  of  nine  stories  of  enamelled  bricks  of  five  different 
colours,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  Taeping  rebels  in  1856. 
Yellow  is  the  imperial  colour,  and  some  cups  and  saucers  of  this 
ware  fetched  most  extravagant  prices  at  Mr.  Beckford's  sale 
(1823),  producing  an  excitement  which  was  described  as  yellow 
fever.  The  most  celebrated  sale  of  Oriental  china  of  recent  years 
was  that  of  the  collection  of  Mr.  Bernal  (1855),  which  lasted  thirty- 
two  days ;  prices  however  have  rapidly  risen,  plates  which  thirty 
years  ago  might  have  been  bought  for  £3  or  £4  cannot  now  be 
obtained  for  five  times  the  money,  and  the  tall  jars  for  which 
£200  used  to  be  thought  an  enormous  sum,  are  said  to  be  worth 
£1000  or  £1200  a  pair. 

Specimens  of  Chinese  porcelain  found  their  way  to  England  as 
early  as  the  year  1506,  when  some  bowls  were  presented  to  Sir 
Thomas  Trenchard,  then  high  sheriff,  by  Philip  of  Austria,  when 
his  Majesty  was  at  Weymouth,  whither  he  was  driven  by  stress  of 
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T^eather  dturing  a  voyage  from  the  Low  Countries  to  Spain.  In 
1586,  among  minor  valnables  of  Mary  Qneen  of  Scots,  mention 
occurs  of  "  deux  cuilliferes  de  pourcelaine,  garnyes,  Tune  d'or,  et 
I'autre  d'argent ; "  and  among  other  New  Year's  gifts  offered  to  the 
Virgin  Queen  (1587-8)  were  a  "  pooringer  of  white  porselyn,  and 
a  cup  of  grene  porselyn,"  presented  by  Burleigh  and  Bobert  Cecil. 
But  the  secret  of  the  manufacture  was  well  kept  by  the  Celestials, 
and  many  a  hoax  palmed  off  upon  credulous  and  inquisitive 
travellers.  Thus  Bacon,  assuredly  one  of  the  best  informed  men 
of  his  time,  speaks  of  ''  mines  of  porcelain,  which  porcelain  is  a 
kind  of  plaster  buried  in  the  earth,  and  by  length  of  time  congealed 
and  glazed."  It  was  said  also  that  it  was  formed  of  egg  shells,  &c., 
buried  for  a  hundred  years  (pour  cent  ann6es,  to  which  indeed 
Johnson  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  word) ;  and  hence  the  couplet, 

*'  True  Fame,  like  porclain  earth,  for  jears  most  laj 
Buried  and  mixed  with  elemental  claj.'' 

The  fact  however  seems  to  be  that  the  -^ori  pourcelaine,  applied 
to  the  smooth  lining  of  marine  shells,  existed  in  French  long  ere 
china  was  introduced  to  Europe,  and  it  was  probably  from  its 
fancied  resemblance  to  cowries,  called  porcelK  from  their  shape, 
that  the  appellation  was  given  to  it  by  the  Portuguese.  China, 
from  Venice  probably,  was  known  to  Shakespeare ;  and  that  it  was 
much  esteemed  may  be  inferred  from  this  allusion  to  it  in  '  Measure 
for  Measure,'  act  ii.  sc.  2,  "  Tour  honours  have  seen  such  dishes ; 
they  are  not  china  dishes,  but  very  good  dishes ; "  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  imported  into  this  country  from  the  East  until 
about  the  year  1631,  when  the  ships  of  the  East  India  Company 
made  it  an  article  of  commerce ;  and  shortly  afterwards  a  heavy 
duty  was  imposed  on  it  by  Cromwell.  A  taste  for  Oriental 
porcelain  was  nevertheless  very  rapidly  formed  in  England,  partly 
perhaps  owing  to  lack  of  family  plate — a  large  amount  of  which 
had  been  melted  down  to  supply  the  sinews  of  recent  wars ;  and 
china  shops  became  the  resort  of  fops  and  curiosity  hunters,  not 
to  say  also  places  of  assignation.  About  the  year  1685  Evelyn 
writes  of  porcelane  saucers  as  being  in  much  esteem  among 
fashionable  ladies,  and  Macaulay  records*  how  Mary,  Dutch 
William's  Consort,  "  had  acquired  at  the  Hague  a  taste  for  the 
porcelain  of  China,  and  how  she  amused  herself  by  forming  at 
Hampton  a  vast  collection  of  hideous  images  and  vases  in  which 
houses,  trees,  bridges  and  mandarins  were  depicted  in  outrageous 
defiance  of  all  laws  of  perspective."     "  The  fashion,"  he  continues, 

♦  Chapter  xu 
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^'  spread  far  and  wide,  so  that  in  a  few  years  almost  eyerj  great 
house  in  the  kingdom  contained  a  museum  of  these  grotesque 
baubles.  Even  statesmen  and  generals  were  not  ashamed  to  be 
renowned  as  judges  of  teapots  and  dragons;  and  satirists  long 
continued  to  repeat  that  a  fine  lady  yalued  her  mottled-green 
pottery  quite  as  much  as  she  valued  her  monkey,  and  much  more 
than  she  valued  her  husband."  In  Anne's  reign  there  was  a 
perfect  furore  for  China  ware.  Hogarth*s  belle  comes  home  with 
her  negro  boy  grinning  from  ear  to  ear  over  a  basket  of  monsters 
which  his  mistress  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  acquire,  and  Pope's 
Belinda  is  blessed  with  such  a  happy  temper  that  she  '^remains 
mistress  of  herself  though  china  fall."  *  "  China  vessels,"  says 
Addison,  "  are  playthings  for  women  of  all  ages.  -  An  old  lady  of 
four-score  shall  be  so  busy  in  cleaning  an  Indian  mandarin,  as  her 
great  granddaughter  is  in  dressing  her  baby."  The  prince  of 
collectors,  who  so  prized  his  Liliputian  cups  that  he  always 
washed  them  with  his  own  gouty  hands,  Horace  Walpole,  of 
whom  it  was  written, 

''China's  the  passion  of  his  soul: 
A  cnp,  a  plate,  a  dish,  a  bowl, 
Oan  kindle  wishes  in  Ids  breast. 
Inflame  with  joy,  or  break  his  rest," 

has  left  on  record  an  anecdote  of  a  great  collector  of  what  Mrs. 
Malaprop  described  as  articles  of  "  bigotry  and  vixtue,"  who  had 
a  jar  cracked  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  The  price  of  the 
pair  had  been  originally  ten  guineas ;  but,  after  the  accident,  he 
asked  twenty  for  one  of  them,  as  being  the  only  jar  in  Europe 
which  had  been  cracked  by  an  earthquake. 

Stoneware  mugs  were  more  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  our 
forefathers  than  pewter  pots  for  drinking  purposes,  a  com- 
paratively modern  prejudice;  and  a  variety  called  Langleards 
was  largely  imported  from  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  general  use 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  at  inns  for 
serving  all  the  customers.  The  name  Bellarmine  was  sarcastically 
given  to  them  in  reference  to  the  cardinal  who  was  so  conspicuous 
in  opposition  to  the  Eeformed  faith  in  the  Netherlands,  when  the 
popular  taste  seized  eagerly  on  the  potter's  art  to  exhibit  his 
Eminence's  short  stature,  hard  features,  and  rotund  figure. 
From  the  hard-mouthed  visage  of  this  prince  of  the  Church  upon 
the  ale  jug,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  vulgar  name  of 
"  mug  "  for  the  human  face  may  probably  have  been  derived.! 

•  *  Moral  Essays,'  Epistle  ii  268. 

t  Jewitt.    '  Ceramic  Art  in  Great  Britain,'  vol.  i  p.  93. 
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There  are  many  illusions  to  these  Greyheards  in  the  poems  and 
plays  of  the  time.  Thus,  in  *  Barholomew  Fair/  act  iv.  sc.  3, 
Ben  Jonson,  speaking  of  a  man  overcome  with  liquor,  says: 
''  He  hash  wrashled  so  long  with  the  bottle  here,  that  the  man 
with  the  heard  hash  almost  streck  up  hish  heelsh ; "  and  again,  in 
the  '  New  Inn,'  we  read  of  "  a  jug  fac'd  with  a  beard ; "  and  in 
the  play  of  ^  Epsom  Wells,*  one  of  the  characters  is  made  to  say, 
"  Let's  into  the  house ;  we'll  have  one  Bellarmine  there,  and  then 
Bonus  Nodus.'*  A  stone  jug  of  this  kind  has  been  found  on  the  site 
of  the  old  Boar's  Head  Tavern  in  Eastcheap,  the  favourite  haunt 
of  Falstaff  and  Prince  Hal,  where  "poor  Goldie"  wrote  *A 
Eeverie,'  and  which  is  now  marked  by  the  statue  of  William  IV. 

Neither  buns,  pensioners,  nor  even  the  attractions  of  modern 
Sloane  Street  must  be  permitted  to  overshadow  the  departed 
glories  of  Chelsea,  where,  until  the  workmen  were  transferred  to 
Derby,  1784,  china  was  manufactured,  as  it  is  said,  of  oriental 
materials,  the  art  of  producing  it  from  native  ingredients  being 
unknown  till  the  era  of  Cookworthy's  discovery,  about  1755.  In 
the  halcyon  days  of  Chelsea,  Garrick  was  at  the  height  of  his 
fame,  and  a  statuette  of  him  in  the  character  of  Bichard  HI.  is 
well  known. 

Popular  actors  and  actresses  were  then  frequently  represented. 
Kitty  Clive,  with  Woodward,  in  the  farce  of  *  Lethe,'  fetched  £43 
at  the  Bohn  sale;  Peg  WoflSngton  as  Mrs.  Ford  frequently 
figured  in  china,  and  busts  of  John  Wilkes  were  for  many  years 
turned  out  from  almost  every  manufactory.  Bow  produced  Quin 
in  Falstafif,  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland — harshly  stigmatised  by 
Smollett  as  the  butcher  of  Culloden — striding  triumphantly  over 
the  Pretender,  who  is  begging  for  quarter.  About  1770,  Dr. 
Johnson,  experimenting  in  compositions  for  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain,  was  allowed  to  bake  his  productions  in  the  ovens  at 
Chelsea,  whither,  accompanied  by  his  housekeeper  carrying  a 
basket  of  provisions,  he  would  resort  about  twice  a  week,  but  no 
practical  results  seem  to  have  ensued  upon  his  researches. 

The  Faithful  city,  which  to  the  possession  of  the  shrine  of 
Prince  Arthur  and  the  tomb  of  King  John,  adds  such  additional 
renown  as  may  be  derived  from  the  manufacture  of  gloves  and 
Worcester  sauce,  has  likewise  been  long  famed  for  the  production 
of  porcelain.  The  author  of '  Easselas '  visited  the  works  in  1774 
on  his  tour  through  Wales;  but  the  record  in  his  Diary  is 
brevity  itself.  Perhaps,  after  the  failure  at  Chelsea,  he  had 
become  indifierent  to  ceramic  attractions,  and  so  complained  that 
vessels  of  silver  could  be  bought  as  cheap  as  those  sold  at  Derby 
of  porcelain.    The  hero  of  the  Nile  visited  Worcester  in  1802, 
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and  ordered  a  breakfast  service,  portions  of  which  may  still  be 
found  in  the  cabinets  of  many  collectors.  A  dinner  set  and  pair 
of  vases,  with  miniatures  of  Nelson  and  Lady  Hamilton,  were 
likewise  to  have  been  made ;  but  Trafalgar  having  been  fought 
meantime,  they  were  never  completed. 

In  the  new  White  wing  of  the  British  Museum  may  be  seen  a 
case  of  the  productions  of  Dr.  John  Dwight,  an  Oxford  graduate, 
who  founded  the  Fulham  factory  about  1670,  and  to  whom  the 
credit  of  being  the  first  maker  of  porcelain  in  England  is  said  to 
belong.  Busts  of  truly  artistic  manufacture  were  produced  at 
Fulham  Notable  among  the  specimens  in  the  national  collection 
is  a  life-size  bust  of  Prince  Bupert;  and  in  the  Jermyn  Street 
Museum  may  be  a  seen  a  Fulham  flip  can  inscribed  "  Alexander 
Selkirk/'  which  was  carefully  preserved  in  his  family,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  made  for  him  about  the  year  1703.  The  establish- 
ment at  Fulham  proving  a  failure  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  the  doctor  is  said  to  have  buried  his  tools  and  models  in 
some  still  unknown  hiding-place,  that  his  descendants  might  not 
pursue  that  branch  of  the  art  which  he  had  been  the  first  to  invent. 

Few  names  connected  with  the  history  of  porcelain  manufacture 
in  England  are  more  noteworthy  than  that  of  William  Gookworthy, 
of  Plymouth,  a  chemist's  apprentice,  like  Bottcher,  who  was  the 
first  to  discover  in  Oornwall  (1755)  the  much  coveted  kaolin, 
furnishing  the  bones,  as  petuntse,  or  moorstone,  provides  the  flesh 
of  a  native  chinaware.  Having  carried  on  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain  for  some  years  at  Plymouth,  he  (1772)  sold  his  patent 
to  Champion,  of  Bristol,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  bore  no  special  affection  to  the  English  Church.  One  of 
his  ^favourite  groups  is  that  of  a  clergyman  returning  home 
supported  by  the  parish  clerk,  after  dining  not  wisely  but  too 
well.  A  coffee-cup  and  saucer  of  a  set  of  Bristol  porcelain  made 
by  order  of  Burke,  1774,  for  the  lady  in  whose  house  he  stayed 
during  a  contested  election,  fetched  £78  15^.  at  the  sale  of 
Mr.  Sander's  collection,  May,  1875 ;  and  several  pieces  of  a  tea- 
service,  presented  by  Champion  to  Mrs.  Burke,  have  realised 
thrice  their  weight  in  pure  gold.*  But  the  real  value  of 
anything  is,  after  all,  just  as  much  as  it  will  bring.  A  dessert 
service  of  Bockingham  ware  made  for  William  lY.,  consisting  of 
154  plates  and  54  large  pieces,  cost  no  less  than  £5000,  and  was 
first  used  on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  the  Queen ;  but  its 
production  is  said  to  have  been  closely  connected  with  the 
atoppage  of  the  firm. 

•  Owen's  *  Ceramic  Art  in  Bristol/  p.  97. 
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A  final  word  must  be  added  on  the  far-famed  establishment  at 
Etruria.  We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Meteyard  for  a  complete  and 
most  interesting  life  of  Wedgwood,  of  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
said  that  *'  beginning  from  zero,  and  unaided  by  national  or  royal 
gifts,  he  produced  truer  works  of  art  than  the  factories  of 
Sevres,  Dresden,  or  Chelsea."  Perhaps  the  finest  service  he  ever 
executed  was  that  of  cream-ware  for  the  Semiramis  of  the  North 
— the  Empress  Catherine — destined  for  the  Grenouilliere  Palace, 
near  St.  Petersburg.  Commenced  in  1772,  its  manufacture 
occupied  upwards  of  three  years;  representations  of  1200 
different  country  houses  in  England  were  taken  for  its  adorn- 
ment, and  a  green  frog  was  painted  upon  each  piece.  The 
Empress  exhibited  the  service  to  Lord  Malmesbury  when  he 
visited  the  Grenouilliere,  1779.*  Mrs.  Delany,  writing  to  Mrs. 
Post,  1774,  says  that  she  has  just  returned  from  viewing  this 
Bussian  service,  which  was  displayed  at  Portland  House,  Greek 
Street,  Soho  (the  street  in  which  De  Quincey  lodged  when  he 
ran  away  from  school  to  London) :  ''  It  consists,  I  believe," 
she  says,  **  of  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  days  in  the  year, 
if  not  hours.  There  are  three  rooms  below,  and  two  above, 
filled  with  it,  laid  out  on  tables.  I  suppose  it  will  come  to 
a  princely  price."  Nor  was  she  mistaken  in  her  conjecture; 
for,  though  the  amount  ultimately  paid  is  not  precisely  known, 
it  has  been  stated  to  have  been  upwards  of  £3000,  a  sum  which, 
nevertheless,  afforded  no  adequate  remuneration  for  the  incessant 
anxiety  and  enormous  labour  which  had  been  involved  in  its 
production. 

*  *  Correspondence,  Lord  Malmesbury,*  vol.  i  p.  230. 
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yattl's  Sister. 

Bt  FRANCES  M.  PEABD, 
Author  of  *Hib  Cousik  Bkttt,'  and  *Nbab  Neighbours.' 

A  PEOLOaXJE. 


Two  persons,  a  man  and  a  woman,  both  yonng  and  both  beantifal, 
were  wandering  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Boman  Capitol.  It 
was  on  the  picture  side  of  the  building,  although  only  containing 
sculpture;  it  had  not  been  very  long  opened,  and  was  a  court 
rather  than  a  room.  Perhaps  from  not  haying  yet  found  a  place 
in  the  usual  guide-books,  or  because  its  treasures,  haying  been 
but  lately  excayated,  may  haye  been  considered  by  the  world 
modern  in  comparison  with  its  older  fayourites,  few  people  cared 
to  linger  there ;  yet  there  was  a  delightful  touch  of  airy  grace 
about  this  court  and  its  ornamentation,  which  at  once  distin- 
guished it  from  the  other  rooms.  The  colouring  was  extremely 
delicate,  sun  and  air  came  freely  in,  and  the  air  brought  with  it 
that  splash  of  cool  water  which  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  sounds 
of  Bome.  The  girl,  who  was  a  young  wife,  was  eyidently  charmed 
with  what  she  saw  and  felt ;  she  flitted  somewhat  hastily  from 
one  object  to  another ;  but  at  last  a  slight  expression  of  annoy- 
ance crossed  her  face,  and  she  went  back  to  her  husband,  who  was 
leaning  against  a  marble  pedestal. 

"  You  are  disappointing,  Paul,"  she  said ;  "  you  look  at  nothing.' ' 

"  I  look  at  you,"  he  replied,  smiling. 

"  You  will  soon  tire  of  that,"  she  returned,  smiling,  neyerthe- 
less,  herself,  both  because  [the  words  were  sweet,  and  because  she 
knew  they  were  true«  She  was  of  a  wonderful  fairness,  the  face 
a  perfect  oyal,  the  eyes  a  deep  grey,  not  often  seen  with  such 
colouring  as, hers,  the  hair  brown.  She  was  tall,  and  moyed  with 
extraordinary  grace:  it  was  no  wonder  if  her  husband  foand 
nothing  in  all  the  court  so  beautiful  to  look  at.  Just  now,  as  her 
eyes,  swept  with  long  lashes,  rested  upon  a  small  figure  standing 
on  a  pedestal  near,  a  far-away  look  stole  into  them,  and  they 
became  inexpressibly  soft  and  loyely,  but  the  next  moment  the 
dissatisfied  look  touched  them  again.  "  Paul,"  she  said  anxiously, 
"  tell  me  really,  do  you  not  care  for  these  things  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  dear  one,  because  they  are  dear  to  you." 
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She  moyed  from  him  with  a  slightly  impatient  gesture,  but 
instantly  returned. 

"  Come,  then,"  she  said  kindly,  "  and  let  us  look  at  them  together. 
Perhaps  it  is  that  you  have  never  opened  your  heart  to  them,  and 
that  you  must  see  them  first  with  my  eyes.  Then  I  am  sure  you 
will  loye  them." 

"  It  is  very  possible,"  he  answered  cordially ;  "  but  you  should 
remember  that  I  am  a  thick-headed  fellow." 

She  led  him  round  with  a  pretty  air  of  explanation  which  he 
found  charming.  She  reflected  that,  being  a  man,  his  sleeping 
enthusiasm  might  be  awakened  by  the  representation  of  Meleager's 
hunt  on  the  great  Esquiline  sarcophagus;  she  showed  him  the 
so-called  Nymph  of  the  Capitol,  who  is,  rather,  Rhodope,  with  her 
Egyptian  vases  and  asphodels ;  and  Hope,  always  daintily  holding 
out  her  dress  with  her  left  hand ;  and  the  rare  and  beautiful  little 
figure  of  Mother  Earth  in  her  square  stone  chamber.  She  had  a 
vast  deal  to  say  about  them  all,  and  she  said  it  very  prettily ;  but 
by-and-by  her  words  flagged,  as  she  became  conscious  that  PauFs 
attention  was  forced,  and  that,  although  he  liked  listening  to  her, 
he  cared  nothing  at  all  about  the  subject.  In  the  end,  they  both 
were  silent ;  he,  to  tell  the  truth,  scarcely  noticing  the  silence, 
for  his  thoughts  had  leapt  away  to  a  letter  which  had  been  put 
into  his  hands  as  he  left  the  hotel — the  first  letter  which  he  had 
ever  concealed  from  her.  And  yet  it  concerned  her  at  least  as 
much  as  himself.  It  was  certain,  then,  that,  if  he  had  concealed 
it,  it  was  from  fear  of  giving  her  pain. 

Whatever,  however,  led  to  his  keeping  it  back,  the  act  caused 
the  first  slight  restraint  to  spring  up  between  them.  Why  this 
should  have  been  it  is  difficult  to  say,  since  only  Paul  knew  of  it, 
and  he  had  no  reason  to  vex  his  head  with  questions  as  to  his 
motives.  It  may  have  been  that  the  subtile  influence  of  love, 
reaching  from  soul  to  soul,  becomes  conscious  to  its  farthest  end 
of  the  lightest  jar  which  troubles  the  string.  In  the  midst  of  one 
of  her  most  charming  descriptions  the  young  wife  looked  at  her 
husband,  and  sighed  impatiently.    His  thoughts  were  far  away. 

They  went  out  presently,  silent,  as  they  often  were.  Bu<^  now* 
the  silence,  to  her  at  least,  appeared  to  be  weighted  with  quite  a 
new  sense  of  heaviness,  and  she  walked  listlessly,  without  letting 
loose  the  enthusiasms  which  generally  broke  from  her  as  joyously 
as  song  from  a  bird.  She  began  to  wonder  whether  Paul  had 
really  nothing  in  common  with  what  she  called  the  higher  part  of 
her  nature,  and,  if  so,  what  she  should  do. 

Their  steps  had  turned,  almost  mechanically,  to  that  broad  flight 
of  stairs  which  leads  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Forum.    No  one  who 
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loyes  Borne  can  stand  there  quite  unmoyed^  and  on  this  day  the 
contrast — which  has  much  to  do  with  the  thrill — the  contrast 
hetween  rained  centuries  and  the  ever-young  blue  of  the  sky  was 
more  than  usually  remarkable.  Beyond  the  Arch  of  Sererus, 
columns  and  pedestals  seem  to  form  a  stately  march,  the  great 
stones  of  the  Sacred  Way  lead  up  to  Titus'  Arch,  the  beautiful 
brick  campanile  of  Santa  Francesca  has  for  its  background  nothing 
less  than  the  mighty  Coliseum  itself.  The  delight  of  the  yiew 
insensibly  affected  the  young  wife,  her  eyes  shone  with  tears,  and 
she  clasped  PauFs  arm  with  both  hands  as  they  went  down  to- 
gether, their  figures  flinging  one  bold  shadow  against  the  clear 
sunshine  on  the  old  wall. 

This  little  action  of  hers  aroused  him,  and  he  looked  at  her  with 
a  smile. 

"  You  are  yery  happy  here.  Norma  ?  "  he  asked,  his  Kps  lingering 
slightly  on  his  wife's  unusual  name. 

"  It  has  been  my  dream  all  my  life,"  she  whispered. 

"  And  you  would  not  care  to  go  back  to  England  a  little  sooner 
than  we  intended  ?  "  he  added,  after  a  pause. 

"  Oh,  Paul,  it  would  break  my  heart ! " 

Break  her  heart !  And  yet  they  would  be  together.  She  did 
not  see  the  spasm  of  pain  which  crossed  his  face  at  her  words. 
There  were  many  things  in  him  which  she  did  not  see.  As  he 
was  silent,  she  went  on — 

"  No,  dear  Paul,  pray  do  not  think  of  such  a  thing.  Perhaps 
you  do  not  feel  it  quite  as  I  do,  but  eyerything  here  is  so  beautiful 
and  so  full  of  interest,  that  I  haye  an  impression  that  I  never 
really  lived  before,  and  I  could  not  bear  to  leave  it.  Look  at  the 
lovely  weeds  springing  out  of  that  bit  of  brickwork,  and  the  sun- 
light upon  them — did  you  ever  see  anything  so  perfect  ?  " 

"  Well,  dear,  we  will  stay,"  he  said  in  rather  a  dull  voice,  which 
disappointed  her  again.    "  Where  are  we  going  now  ?  " 

Just  as  he  asked  the  question,  three  persons  came  out  of  the 
gloom  of  the  Mamertine  prison,  and  stood  on  the  rough  pavement 
as  if  dazzled  by  the  strong  throb  of  sunshine  in  which  they  found 
themselves. 

"  There  are  the  Hamiltons,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  !  "  said  Norma 
joyously.    "  Let  us  join  them." 

And,  leaving  her  husband,  she  ran  quickly  down. 

He  followed  more  slowly,  with  a  touch  of  reluctance  for  which 
he  reproached  himself. 

"How  selfish  I  am,"  he  said,  ''to  wish  that  even  the  least 
shadow  of  anxiety  should  cloud  her  happy  life !  It  is  a  poor  way, 
indeed,  of  trying  to  keep  sorrow  from  my  darling,  when  I  feel 
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myself  longing  that  she  should  know  just  a  little.  As  if  just  a 
little  were  not  enough  to  mar  all  her  delight !  I  hardly  thought 
I  had  been  so  weak,  and  it  shows  me  what  a  curb  I  must  keep 
upon  myself.    God  help  me  and  her  !  " 

He  went  slowly  down ;  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  was  his  friend,  and 
a  year  or  two  older,  came  forward  to  meet  him.  He  had  lived  a 
great  deal  abroad,  and  talked  well,  and  with  a  touch  of  satire 
which  women  found  attractiye. 

"  Come  with  us  to  the  Palatine,  Winyeatt,"  he  said.  "  They 
have  unearthed  the  hand  of  a  Yenus,  and  all  the  world  is  swearing 
there  was  never  such  another.  Mrs.  Winyeatt  is  already  persuaded 
of  it  by  previous  conviction.     Come ! " 

Paul  shook  his  head.     '*  I  must  go  back  and  write  a  letter." 

"  Paul !  "  said  his  wife  reproachfully. 

"Go  without  me,  then.  Our  friends  will  take  good  care  of 
you,"  he  said  in  a  cheery  tone,  yet  with  a  pang,  because,  although 
slight,  it  was  a  separation,  and  because,  on  this  day  of  all  days,  it 
seemed  hard.  "But  how  should  she  know?"  he  repeated  as  he 
turned  down  the  deeply-shadowed  street,  and  they  passed  along 
the  sunlit  Forum.  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight,  he  took  a 
carriage  and  drove  to  the  hotel.  Once  there,  he  had  not  many 
stairs  to  mount  before  reaching  his  room ;  but  he  went  up  slowly, 
and  there  mu^t  have  been  something  amiss  with  his  face,  to  make 
Angelo,  the  facchino,  inquire  whether  the  signore  were,  perhaps, 
ailing  ?  Paul  put  the  man  off  kindly — he  was  always,  indeed,  kindly- 
mannered — and,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  his  room,  began  to  write 
his  letter.  It  took  him  time,  and  he  occasionally  referred  to  the 
one  which  he  had  that  day  received,  yet  it  was  not  long.  Having 
finished  at  last,  and  addressed  it  to  his  wife's  father,  a  clergyman 
in  England,  he  went  again  downstairs,  and  instead  of  giving  it  to 
the  porter,  as  usual,  took  it  himself  to  the  post. 


n. 

The  days  that  followed  this  day  were,  to  all  appearance,  as 
beautiful  as  it  bad  been.  The  exquisite  feeling  of  spring  in  the 
air  became,  perhaps,  intensified.  Bome  was  full  of  violets,  and  it 
was  delicious  to  wander  along  the  paths,  set  with  pale  statues,  in 
the  gardens  of  some  villa  where  the  dark  ilexes  stood  gravely 
against  a  sky  of  unfathomable  blue.  Tet,  ever  since  that  day  in 
the  Capitol,  Paul  was  conscious  of  a  change ;  his  wife  and  he  had 
moved  a  little  apart.  It  was  so  difficult  to  say  how  this  was,  or 
how  it  had  come  about,  that  he  sometimes  accused  himself  of 
yielding  to  impressions  rather  than  facts.    Not  a  word  had  fallen 
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from  her  lips  which  was  marred  by  a  want  of  tenderness  or  loye ; 
everything  about  her  breathed  the  same  delicate  happiness, 
the  same  enthusiasm  and  elasticity,  which  he  had  felt  to  be 
charming  even  when  he  failed  to  share  them ;  he  was  quite  sure 
that  she  was  not  aware  of  a  difference,  and  perhaps  this  very 
unconsciousness  brought  his  sharpest  pain.  But,  more  than  once 
since  that  day,  Norma  had  been  absent  for  hours  with  the 
Hamiltons  and  Mr.  Lawrence.  Paul  had  been  asked,  even 
pressed,  to  join  them ;  but,  when  he  made  a  laughing  excuse 
against  such  actiye  sight-seeing,  he  perceived  that  his  wife  would 
have  been  disappointed  had  he  not  immediately  urged  her  going 
without  him.  She  yielded,  sometimes  showing  a  little  vexation 
at  his  obstinacy,  sometimes  making  a  laughing  excuse  for 
herself. 

'*  Otherwise  how  am  I  to  see  anything  ?  And  Paul  frightened 
me  one  day  by  threatening  to  leave  Some.  Then  what  would 
become  of  me  ?  " 

When  she  returned  to  him  she  was  always  doubly  affectionate, 
wanting  to  know  how  he  had  amused  himself,  and  whether  he  had 
missed  her ;  but  she  rarely  said  much  of  what  she  had  herself 
seen,  treating  it  apparently,  as  a  subject  which  had  no  interest 
for  him. 

In  this  manner,  and  because  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  sensations 
daily  excited  were  charged  with  the  fullest  intellectual  delight, 
she  grew  slightly  to  look  down  upon  her  husband.  Paul  detected 
this — there  was  little  in  her  which  he  did  not  detect ;  he  often 
pondered  upon  it,  and  always  with  sadness,  but  it  seemed  to  him 
that,  keeping  her  happiness  as  his  first  object,  he  could  do  no 
better  for  her  than  he  was  doing  now.  "  And,  if  she  learns  to  live 
without  me,"  he  reflected  patiently,  *'  surely  I  should  not  regret 
what  will  make  it  all  the  easier  for — for  us  both." 

One  day,  when  she  had  opened  her  letters,  she  looked  up  with 
aery. 

"Paul!" 

"  Yes  ?  "  he  asked  quickly. 

"  The  most  extraordinary  thing  imaginable  is  going  to  happen 
— ^you  will  never,  never  guess !  My  father — my  father,  of  all 
people  in  the  world ! — is  coming  out,  and  is  going  to  bring  Bessie. 
Actually,  they  were  to  start  yesterday  I  I  can't  believe  it.  What 
can  have  induced  them  to  set  off  in  such  haste  ?  What  can  have 
N         induced  him  to  come  at  all  ?  " 

"At  any  rate,  it  is  a  great  happiness  for  you,"  he  said, 
smiling. 

She  went  to  him  and  laid  her  head  against  his  shoulder. 
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"  I  do  not  know,"  she  mnrmured.  "  We  are  so  happy  together, 
yon  and  I,  in  this  heantifnl  life,  that  I  am  afraid  of  the  least  change." 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,  dear  one,"  he  said,  with  the  smile  still  on 
his  lips,  which  had  suddenly  whitened.  This  beautiful  life  I  She, 
indeed,  was  basking  so  contentedly  in  the  sxmshine,  that  she  had 
not  so  much  as  obseWed  the  shadow  into  which  Paul  had  entered. 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  really  afraid — of  course,"  she  answered  lightly, 
leaning  her  head  backward  so  that  her  eyes  looked  into  his.  ''  It 
was  only  a  foolish  momentary  dread.  Bessie  will  delight  in  going 
about  with  me,  and  my  father,  who  hates  sight-seeing  as  much  as 
you,  lazy  Paul,  will  stay  at  home  with  you,  and  read  the  Times, 
Mr.  Lawrence  declares  that  is  how  you  amuse  yourself.  Will  you 
really  not  come  to  the  Vatican  to-morrow  ?  One  would  suppose 
you  were  growing  old,  and  afraid  of  the  stairs !  " 

She  laughed  gaily  at  this  ridiculous  fancy  of  hers,  and,  moving 
about  the  room,  began  idly  to  turn  oyer  some  cards  which  lay  on 
a  china  plate. 

"  Madame  Fesca  ? — Oh,  I  had  forgotten  Madame  Fesca,  she  is 
so  dull !  But  I  must  certainly  return  her  visit  at  once.  Dr. 
Denman  ? — ^Paul,  who  is  Dr.  Denman  ?  Did  you  know  that  he 
had  called ?    Why  should  he  have  come ?" 

"I  knew  something  of  him  from  a  friend  in  England,"  said  her 
husband,  with  the  slightest  possible  hesitation. 

She  glanced  at  him,  held  the  card  for  a  moment  in  her  hand, 
then  passed  to  another. 

When  Mr.  Charlton  and  his  young  daughter  arrived,  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  nervously  and  fussily  anxious  for  a  conversa- 
tion with  Paul.  Paul,  on  his  part,  took  their  coming  so  easily, 
and  showed  himself  so  much  what  he  had  always  been,  that  his 
father-in-law's  ruddy  face,  which  had  lost  a  good  deal  of  colour, 
gradually  regained  its  usual  florid  vigour,  and  at  the  taUe-d'hdte 
he  laid  down  the  law  almost  as  dogmatically  as  ever.  It  was  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  that  he  saw  Paul  alone.  The 
two  men  drew  chairs  near  the  open  window,  and  sat  down.  Life 
was  going  on  with  happy  alacrity  in  the  piazza  hard  by ;  the 
fountain  splashed,  the  flower-sellers  and  the  orange-boys  cried 
their  little  possessions,  carriages  clattered  over  the  stones,  models 
basked  on  the  Trinita  steps,  the  sun  shone. 

"  Look  here,  Paul,"  said  the  elder  man,  laying  his  broad  hand 
on  the  other's  knee ;  "  I'm  here  as  you  see.  I  lost  no  time,  put 
Marshall  in  charge,  and  brought  Bessie,  as  you  suggested.  Well. 
Now  I  look  at  you,  I  tell  you  plainly,  I  believe  you're  frightening 
yourself  without  reason.  I  dare  say  you're  out  of  sorts,  that's 
common  enough,  and  no  wonder,  dining  off  kickshaws,  and  not  a 
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bit  of  decent  mutton  to  be  had — bat  as  for  anything  so  serious  as 
you  led  me  to  suppose — pooh !  I  don't  believe  it,  I  don't  believe 
it.  Why,  to  begin  with,  would  Norma  be  going  off  and  leaving 
you  like  this,  if  you  were  really  ill?  " 

*<  Norma  knows  nothing,"  replied  Paul,  a  slight  red  flushing  his 
cheek. 

''  Bless  ^  my  soul,  sir,  but  she  would  know !  That's  precisely 
what  I  say.  When  I've  got  the  gout,  Mrs.  Charlton  knows  fast 
enough." 

^*  That  is  a  different  matter,"  Paul  said  gravely.  *'  At  first  I 
concealed  the  truth  from  Norma  because  I  feared  that — alone  as 
she  was — she  might  be  frightened  at  the  chance  of  something — 
sudden — happening  to  me.  I  should  have  seen  terror  in  her  face 
whenever  she  looked  at  me,"  he  added  in  a  voice  full  of  pain.  '^  I . 
had  thought,"  he  continued,  recovering  himself,  '*  that  on  your 
coming  the  truth  might  have  been  broken  to  her — gently." 

'*  Truth !  Nonsense — don't  believe  it's  truth  at  all,"  muttered 
his  father-in-law  uneasily. 

Paul  smiled.  He  knew  this  to  be  only  an  ungracious  fashion 
of  expressing  sincerest  concern. 

"  G confirms  Dr.  Denman's  opinion.    I  wrote  to  G 

because  I  wished  to  have  the  best  advice ;  he  knows  me,  and  I 
sent  a  letter  from  Dr.  Denman.  Of  course  he  can  only  speak 
provisionally,  but  he  says  the  greatest  care  is  necessary.  You 
know  what  that  means." 

"  But  you  were  well  when  you  married  ?  " 

"So  I  believed.  Denman  maintains  that  it  has  long  been 
coming  on." 

Mr.  Charlton  got  up  and  walked  heavily  about  the  room. 
"  Good  God  !  "  he  muttered,  looking  askance  at  Paul.  Then  he 
sat  down  again.    "  You  wish  me  to  speak  to  my  poor  girl  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Paul  quietly.  "  I  have  given  up  that  idea,  and  it  is 
my  most  earnest  desire  that  she  should  be  left  in  ignorance.  She 
is  very  happy  here,  and  I  have  a  fancy  to  be  thought  of  by-and-by 
as  part  of  that  happiness.  If  this  is  selfish,  I  believe  you  will 
forgive  me.  Our  stay  here  will  not  be  very  long.  If  I  go  home 
with  her  and  you,  the  knowledge  when  it  reaches  her  will  be  less 
hard  for  her  to  bear  than  if  it  came  in  the  very  heart  of  her  de- 
light ;  and  if  not — perhaps  something  in  the  place  will  comfort  her." 

"And  you — you  have  no  wish  to  be  at  home?  "  said  the  other, 
looking  at  him. 

"  I  wish  it  to  be  as  I  have  said,"  Paul  answered,  returning  the 
look  steadily. 
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They  wandered  about  Eome,  these  five — for  Mr.  Lawrence  was 
generally  with  them, — and  learnt  many  secrets  which  the  old  city 
only  discloses  to  those  who  seek  for  them.  "When  the  others  went 
to  galleries  and  museums,  Paul  excused  himself;  but  he  was 
always  ready  to  drive  in  the  Campagna,  or  to  stroll'  about  the 
paths  of  some  villa  garden,  breathing  the  violet-scented  air.  Yet 
the  beauty  never  really  pleased  him.  It  seemed  so  crowded  with 
association,  that  the  past  became  too  heavy  a  thing  to  bear.  All 
kinds  of  discords  trembled  in  his  ears ;  his  longing  for  something 
more  artless,  more  simple,  more  natural  and  less  enchanting, 
grew  intense.  The  very  amethyst  of  the  mountains  looked  to  him 
unreal ;  he  craved  for  a  soberer  colouring,  such  as  had  bounded 
his  life  in  past  years.  Norma  never  knew  half  of  what  he  felt,  but 
she  pitied  him  sincerely  for  his  want  of  comprehension  of  the 
loveliness  in  which  she  revelled,  and  always  hoped  that  he  might 
in  time  be  lifted  into  her  own  more  exquisite  regions. 

Mr.  Lawrence  made  a  pleasant  element  in  their  life ;  no  one, 
indeed,  could  have  suited  them  better.  He  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  Charltons,  and  answered  Norma's  questions,  which  were 
many,  with  a  delightful  readiness,  which  allowed  her  to  endure 
slight  touches  of  raillery  with  the  most  admirable  patience.  It 
was  noticeable,  however,  that  when  he  had  passed  any  time  with 
Paul  a  certain  uneasiness  crept  into  his  square-cut  face;  he 
often  looked  doubtfully  at  Norma,  as  if  words  trembled  on  his 
tongue ;  and  one  day,  meeting  Mr.  Charlton  in  the  Gorso,  he  said 
with  some  roughness — 

"  Are  you  satisfied  with  Winyeatt's  looks  ?  What's  the  matter 
with  him?" 

The  answer  came  in  two  words  which  made  Lawrence's  face 
change.  He  turned  and  walked  silently  by  the  side  of  the 
other  man  for  half  the  length  of  the  Gondotti.    Then  he  said — 

"  And  Mrs.  Winyeatt  doesn't  know  ?  " 

''By  his  particular  request.  Misjudged,  I  dare  say,  but  one 
couldn't  refuse  a  wish  expressed  so  strongly." 

"  Of  course  not,"  Lawrence  agreed  slowly ;  "  that  is,  unless  she 
suspects  something." 

"Can't  think  what's  come  to  Norma,"  her  father  broke  out 
vehemently.  "  Here's  even  little  Bessie  asking  if  I  don't  think 
Paul  changed.  She  put  me  in  a  corner,  I  can  tell  you,  only 
yesterday.  And  the  other  so  taken  up  by  her  fallydiddles,  she 
won't  see.  It's  monstrous  I  Shall  I  give  her  a  hint,  in  spite  of  Paul?" 

Mr.  Lawrence  did  not  apparently  notice  the  question.  He 
must  have  been  thinking  of  it,  however,  for  at  the  door  of  the 
hotel  he  remarked — 
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"  He  has  the  right  to  haye  his  wishes  respected.  Do  not  say 
anything." 

One  day  towards  the  end  of  March  they  all  went  out  to 
Frascati.  Paul  was  ready,  almost  eager,  to  go.  It  was  as  if  he 
hoped,  in  leaving  hehind  him  the  wonderful  old  city,  to  escape 
from  its  atmosphere,  thick  with  centuries  of  human  life  and 
struggle,  into  something  purer  and  clearer,  where  he  could 
breathe  with  less  uneasiness.  Of  this  longing  he  said  nothing  to 
Norma,  who  found  it  difficult  to  tear  herself  even  for  one  day 
from  Itome.  She  was  as  affectionate  and  charming  to  her 
husband  as  ever,  but  the  eagerness  of  her  interests  absorbed  her 
so  completely,  that  she  scarcely  felt  the  loss  of  the  sensitive 
sympathy  which  had  once  thrilled  their  hearts.  It  is  true  that 
every  now  and  then  she  mourned  it ;  when  this  happened  her 
reflections  left  no  room  for  doubt  that  it  was  due  to  a  certain 
want  in  Paul,  for  which  he  was  no  more  to  be  blamed  than  a 
scentless  flower  for  lack  of  perfume.  He  gave  her  all  he  could, 
though  he  failed  to  discern  the  higher  beauty. 

From  the  inn  in  the  little  piazza  of  Frascati  a  narrow  and 
steep  path  leads  for  some  distance  between  the  walls  of  the  great 
villa  lands  to  Tusculum.  Much  to  Norma's  amusement,  Mr. 
Lawrence,  who  was  the  arranger  of  all  their  expeditions,  had 
provided  a  small  troop  of  donkeys,  on  which  he  insisted  that  the 
whole  party  should  mount.  By  this  means  Paul  was  able  to  go 
with  them  without  fatigue ;  and,  even  when  they  reached  the 
amphitheatre,  Mr.  Lawrence  took  care  that  some  one  should 
always  be  riding,  so  that  he  might  walk  as  much  or  as  little  as 
he  liked  without  observation. 

Once,  indeed,  a  shadow  of  alarm  seemed  to  have  touched  the 
young  wife.  The  ancient  gate  of  the  city  lies  enshrouded  and 
half  concealed  by  shrubs,  a  spring  of  clear  water  issues  from  the 
rock  hard  by,  and  in  front  spreads  a  soft  carpet  of  grass.  A 
delicious  perfume  greeted  them  before  they  reached  the  spot,  and 
on  riding  up  the  reason  was  explained.  A  number  of  the  men 
who  sell  flowers  in  Bome  had  come  here  in  search  of  the  famous 
Tusculum  violets,  darker  and  sweeter  than  all  others.  Baskets 
upon  baskets  of  the  sweet  flowers  lay  upon  the  grass,  sprinkled 
by  water  from  the  spring,  while  the  men  had  stretched 
themselves  around  for  a  mid-day  rest.  The  extraordinary 
fragrance  of  the  violets  was  so  powerful,  that  Paul,  at  all  times 
quickly  affected  by  scents,  changed  colour,  and  Norma,  turning  to 
point  out  an  especially  picturesque  group,  was  struck  by  his 
pallor. 

**  Are  you  ill,  Paul  ?  "  she  asked  anxiously. 
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*'  Tired,"  he  said,  smiling.     "  Tired  of  the  heat  and  the  violets." 

"  How  strangely  different  we  are  I "  exclaimed  Norma,  looking 
at  him  thonghtMly.  ^'  To  me  the  heat  and  the  scent  seem  to 
bring  new  life." 

George  Lawrence,  who  closely  watched  this  hnsband  and  wife, 
noticed  that  after  this  she  often  glanced  at  Panl,  and  that  her 
manner  was  graver  than  it  had  been  during  the  past  weeks. 
'*  Once  induce  her  to  forget  herself  and  to  find  out  a  little  what 
he  is,  and  she  will  soon  be  quickened  into  a  sense  of  the 
position,"  he  reflected.  "  But  I  begin  to  believe  that  he  is  right, 
and  that  unless  it  comes  that  way  it  will  do  him  no  good.  Mean- 
while— is  there  time  ?  " 

When  the  descent  began  they  walked  more  than  they  rode, 
along  the  narrow  flower-bordered  roads.  The  day  was  c^lm  and 
the  sky  softly  blue,  here  and  there  whitened  by  some  filmy  cloud, 
while  a  faint  haze  added  its  mysterious  beauty  to  the  delicate 
colouring  of  the  mountains.  Often,  as  they  passed  along  the 
flank  of  the  hill,  some  opening  disclosed  the  lovely  sweep  of  the 
Oampagna,  with  Bome  and  her  great  church  lying  in  purple 
shadows.  At  these  Paul  did  not  much  look ;  the  little  flowers 
springing  in  the  banks,  the  song  of  larks  overhead,  attracted  him 
more.  There  was  a  rivalry  between  the  sisters  as  to  who  should 
find  the  greatest  variety  of  flowers,  and  Norma  and  Bessie 
hastened  on  in  front,  while  Mr.  Charlton  rode  slowly  behind 
them,  and  Paul  and  his  friend  lingered  in  the  rear.  George 
Lawrence,  who  wanted  to  get  Paul  to  talk,  made  a  suggestion  of 
the  possibility  of  leaving  Bome  for  a  week,  and  coming  to  this 
higher  level. 

'^  It  would  be  a  relief  from  the  eternal  paving-stones,"  he  said. 

For  an  instant  Paul's  eye  brightened ;  then  the  light  faded,  and 
he  shook  his  head. 

"Norma  loves  the  paving-stones,"  he  returned.  "Besides, 
though  you  will  not  understand  my  whim,  I  am  not  sure  that  this 
is  the  beauty  which  refreshes.  Through  it  all  there  is  something 
which  I  find  languorous  and  exhausting.  It  must  be  because  I 
am  a  barbarian  from  the  North  that  my  nature  cries  out  for  less 
loveliness,  less  culture,  and  more  vigour." 

"  Your  own  country  would  suit  you  better." 

"  If  you  knew  how  I  dream  of  it !  "  Paul  broke  out  almost 
passionately,  tuid  drawing  a  deep  breath.  "  A  rush  of  wet  wind 
over  a  moor,  for  instance  ! " 

"  Go  back,  man ! "  said  the  other  bluntly.  "  Go  back  1  Tou 
are  ill,  and  have  a  right  to  your  fancies." 

Paul  looked  at  him.    "  Who  told  you  that  I  was  ill,  George  ?" 
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"  My  own  senses.  Do  you  think  I'm  blind  ?  Then  I  asked  old 
Charlton,  and  he  told  me."  He  dropped  his  voice  as  he  spoke,  and 
the  other  stretched  out  his  hand  without  any  change  of  manner. 

"  Thank  yon.  On  the  whole,  I  believe  it's  a  relief.  One  feels 
the  loneliness  sometimes — not  often.  And  I  know  the  position  is 
safe  with  yon." 

"  Oh,  I'll  follow  yonr  lead,"  said  Lawrence,  with  a  good  deal 
more  feeling  in  his  tone  than  in  his  words.  ''  Yon  prefer  to  keep 
the  knowledge  to  yourself  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Paul  meditatively.  "  If — any  one  finds  it  out, 
as  you  did,  well  and  good.  Otherwise,  I  prefer  that  the  memory 
of  this  time  should  remain  unclouded."  Possibly  reading  some 
blame  in  the  other  man's  eyes,  he  added  more  quickly,  "  My  dear 
wife  is  quite  unlearned  in  the  signs  of  sickness,  and  perhaps  I 
understand  her  better  than  any  of  you." 

He  said  this  in  a  tone  which  forbade  argument;  indeed 
Lawrence  had  little  to  urge,  for  he  felt  himself  that  the  knowledge 
should  have  already  come  to  Norma  through  her  own  heart. 

Walking  silently  on,  they  saw  presently  that  the  sisters  had 
paused  and  were  waiting  for  them.  Mr.  Charlton  jogged  sleepily 
on,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  but  the  two  girls 
were  engaged  in  a  laughing  dispute. 

"  Mr.  Lawrence — Paul !  "  cried  Norma,  "  Bessie  must  not  be 
allowedr  to  carry  home  this  branch  of  blackthorn.  Forbid  it, 
somebody ! " 

"  What  does  it  portend  ?  "  asked  Paul. 

"  Death,"  said  his  wife.     "  Don't  you  know "    She  looked 

at  the  two  men,  and  her  voice,  which  had  suddenly  faltered,  rose 
again  with  a  note  in  it  which  to  Lawrence  sounded  like  defiance. 
'*  Ah,  you  are  laughing  at  me  " — though  indeed  they  were  both 
grave — "  you  think  I  am  superstitious.     Well,  I  am  not,  and  to 

prove  it •"    She  sprang  lightly  on  the  bank,  and,  gathering  a 

second  and  larger  branch  of  the  snow-white  flowers,  leapt  down 
with  it  in  her  hand,  and  stood  before  them  smiling  and  a  picture 
of  triumphant  grace. 

Paul  soon  mounted  again,  and  rode  all  the  way  back  to  Frascati. 
Norma,  who  looked  for  no  more  flowers,  fell  behind  and  walked 
with  Mr.  Lawrence. 

"  What  have  you  and  Paul  been  chatting  about  ?  "  she  demanded. 
"  Have  you  be^  pouring  out  your  latest  views  upon  the  history 
ofTusculum?" 

"  Not  I ! "  he  said  lightly.  "  Depend  upon  it,  I  know  better 
than  to  attempt  the  role  of  instructor  with  him.  It  is  all  the 
other  way." 
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She  coloured  and  looked  displeased. 

''I  don't  understand  you.  I  will  not  have  you  laugh  at  my 
husband." 

"  Heaven  forbid ! "  he  exclaimed,  with  great  earnestness.  "  I 
laugh  at  him  f    You  must  be  dreaming ! " 

"Then,  what  can  you  have  learnt?"  she  asked  with  evident 
unbelief,  looking  down  at  the  blackthorn  which  she  carried. 

He  did  not  immediately  answer  her  question.  "  You,  his  wife," 
he  said  slowly  at  last,  "  must  know  much  better  than  I.  I  think 
he  showed  me,  for  one  thing,  where  to  find  the  highest  beauty." 

^^  Paul !  My  husband !  But  that  is  what  he  fails  to  see  him- 
self ! "  she  cried  in  amazement.  "  He  is  very  good  in  listening  to 
my  enjoyment  of  it,  but — he  takes  no  real  interest.  Surely  you 
must  be  mistaken.    The  highest  beauty ! " 

*'  No,  I  am  not  mistaken,"  he  said  quietly,  **  Where  do  you 
put  it?" 

"  In  art — in  art  as  it  interprets  Nature  truly,"  she  answered  at 
once.     "  And  so  do  you — you  have  often  told  me  so." 

"  If  I  told  you  so  I  was  a  fool,  as  I  have  often  suspected,"  he 
said  impatiently.  "  Go  and  ask  your  husband  to  teach  you  some- 
thing wiser.    Then  you  will  know." 

She  gave  him  a  startled  look,  which  he  remembered  afterwards, 
and  her  beautiful  eyes  filled  with  tears.  He  knew  that  he  had 
been  rough ;  but  for  this  he  cared  little,  if  by  any  means  he  could 
awaken  her.  He  thought  Paul  weak  in  his  excuse  for  her,  and  it 
sometimes  appeared  to  him,  so  sharply  did  he  now  accuse  her, 
that  she  was  wilfully  shutting  her  eyes,  because  she  feared  to  bo 
taken  away  from  her  delights.  In  his  own  judgment  he  spared 
her  very  little — perhaps  was  the  harder  judge  because  he  could 
not  but  feel  something  of  the  fascination  of  her  great  beauty. 

They  went  home  in  the  early  evening ;  the  aqueducts,  stretching 
across  the  Oampagna,  gleamed  like  tawny  gold,  rosy  Judas-trees 
added  their  warm  tints  to  the  glow,  and  here  and  there  a  sullen 
43ypress  by  its  sombre  contrast  intensified  the  delicate  colouring. 
Norma  was  very  quiet  and  kept  close  to  her  husband.  Lawrence 
did  not  know  whether  she  were  angry  with  him  or  not,  for  she 
had  said  nothing  more.  But  when  they  were  again  in  Some,  and 
he  prepared  to  leave  them,  Paul  stopped  him  with  the  proposal 
that  he  should  dine  with  them  in  their  own  rooms.  Through  the 
dinner  Paul  chatted  cheerfully,  almost  gaily ;  it  seemed  as  if  the 
air  of  Frascati  had  revived  him,  while  it  depressed  Norma ;  after- 
wards he  slipped  out  of  the  room,  and  Lawrence  suspected  he  had 
gone  to  rest  for  a  while.  Presently  Norma  and  Bessie  went  away 
together.     He  never  knew  very  clearly  what  followed — there  was 
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a  cry,  a  call,  and  many  people  came  mnning ;  all  the  truth  seemed 
to  flash  upon  him  in  a  moment,  even  before  he  saw  Paul's  face. 

He  did  not  meet  Norma  again  until  the  morning  that  her  father 
and  sister  took  her  away  from  Borne,  a  month  later.  She  had 
been  very  ill,  and  it  had  been  impossible  to  moye  her  before.  It 
must  be  owned  that  George  Lawrence  exceedingly  dreaded  this 
interyiew— ^for  pity  for  the  dead,  if  it  does  not  pass  away,  soon 
ceases  to  become  an  actiye  principle ;  we  feel  as  if  now  they  know 
all,  and  need  no  poor  compassion  of  ours,  it  is  the  living  who 
stretch  out  imploring  hands — and  he  was  very  sorry  for  Norma, 
and  remembered  with  compunction  that  he  had  tried  to  hurt  her. 
He  wondered  how  deep  the  pain  had  struck,  and  whether  the 
sight  of  him  would  not  be  unbearable,  since  his  words,  emphasized 
so  tragically  as  they  had  been,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  reach 
their  full  significance.  After  all  the  wretchedness  of  his  expecta- 
tion, she  came  in  so  quietly  that  he  heard  nothing  until  he  looked 
up  and  saw  her  standiug  before  him,  greatly  changed. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Lawrence,"  she  said,  stretching  out  her  hand,  "  you 
should  not  have  let  us  pick  the  blackthorn  ! "  The  words  were  so 
unexpected  that  they  dumbfounded  him,  he  did  not  know  what  to 
answer ;  and  she  went  on  slowly,  *^  I  was  not  well  treated ;  I  should 
have  been  told ;  then  we  might  have  gone  home." 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he,  her  father,  her  husband  were  all 
arraigned,  for  her  voice  had  a  hard  ring  in  it,  and  her  face  showed 
no  signs  of  emotion.  Mr.  Charlton  spoke  in  a  deprecating  manner, 
as  if  he,  too,  felt  the  same ;  he  talked  of  their  journey,  of  the 
weather,  while  Norma  stood  by,  a  beautiful  statue.  But,  when  the 
parting  was  over,  at  the  door  she  broke  from  her  father,  and  came 
hurriedly  back. 

"  You  were  right ! "  she  cried  passionately.  "  It  has  all  been  a 
mistake,  and  now  I  know — now  I  know !  But  another  time  do  not 
be  so  cruel !  " 

Lawrence  remained  in  the  middle  of  the  room  looking  after  her, 
and  speechless.  Had  he  indeed  been  cruel  ?  Had  she  not  tried 
to  blind  herself?    Did  she  know  now,  and — at  what  cost  ? 


Chapter  I. 

*'  There's  the  face  coming  on  here  of  one 
Who  knows  me." — Tennyson, 

More  than  nine  years  had  passed  between  that  tragic  episode  and 
the  time  when  we  meet  some  of  the  same  people  again  :  nine  years, 
so  broad  a  stretch  to  look  forward  upon,  so  narrow  a  strip  when 
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once  it  lies  behind,  so  full  of  seeming  change,  yet  more  often  in 
truth  bringing  only  the  development  of  the  flower  from  the  bnd, 
the  fruit  from  the  flower  ! 

Changes  there  had  been,  of  course.  Norma  Winyeatt,  for 
instance,  would  have  said  that,  ever  since  that  great  shock  of  her 
life,  things  had  seemed  to  totter  around  her,  and  that  all  was 
touched  with  the  general  impression  of  instability.  But  Lucy 
Winyeatt,  her  sister-in-law,  who  after  the  death  of  her  mother  had 
lived  with  Paulas  wife,  was  always  crying  out  for  something  which 
should  break  the  monotony.  To  please  her,  and  as  a  compromise 
between  the  country,  to  which  Norma  clung,  and  London,  which 
Lucy  loved,  but  which  was  not  desirable  for  Agnes — ^Norma's  child, 
they  had  moved  to  Dover,  where  Lucy  might  taste  something  of 
the  joys  of  society. 

The  house — one  of  a  large  row — faced  the  sea,  a  strip  of  garden 
dividing  it  from  the  broad  road,  sea-wall,  and  shingle  beyond. 
On  this  hot  midsummer  day  it  was  closed  by  means  of  shutters, 
blinds,  and  striped  awnings  against  the  twinkling  sunshine  out- 
side, and  was  so  still,  that  it  was  almost  startling  when  a  voice, 
young  and  impatient,  called  through  its  silence,  ''Norma, 
Norma!" 

The  call  proved  unproductive,  and  the  caller  ran  upstairs  and 
into  the  drawing-room,  where  a  child  of  about  nine  years  old  was 
curled  in  an  arm-chair,  reading. 

"  Where's  your  mother,  Agnes  ?  " 

"  Don't  know,"  said  the  child,  without  looking  up. 

"  You  never  do  know ! "  returned  the  questioner  sharply. 

No  answer  either  by  word  or  look.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the 
two  were  antagonistic.  Lucy  Winyeatt  moved  hastily  about  the 
room,  putting  an  adorning  touch  here  and  there,  rather,  apparently 
as  an  expression  of  impatience  than  from  an  impulse  of  taste. 
''  Perhaps,"  she  said  suddenly  at  last, ''  perhaps  she  has  gone  out  ?  " 

''  Yes,  she  has." 

"  Why  didn't  you  say  so  ?  " 

"  You  didn't  ask  me,"  returned  Agnes  calmly. 

"  I  asked  you  where  she  was." 

"  And  I  don't  know.  If  I  haven't  learned  this  French  verb. 
Aunt  Lucy,  it  will  be  your  fault." 

She  shifted  her  position,  and  stopped  both  ears,  as  a  broad  hint 
that  the  conversation  had  finished.  Lucy  flung  an  angry  look  at 
her,  perhaps  would  hsive  said  something  sufficiently  stinging  to 
reach  even  stopped  ears,  but  that  at  this  moment  she  caught  the 
sound  of  a  step  on  the  stairs,  and  Norma  came  in.  She  said  at 
once  in  an  injured  tone — 
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"  Where  on  earth  have  yon  been,  Norma  ?  Oh,  yon  needn't  tell 
me ;  I  am  snre  the  streets  in  this  weather  mnst  be  odions !  How 
hot  yon  look !  " 

''  How  hot  I  feel !  Still  I  think  there  is  more  shade  in  the 
streets  than  elsewhere." 

"  Oh,  no,  there  isn't,"  asserted  Lncy.  "  At  least,  if  there  is,  it's 
hot  shade,  which  is  worse  than  anything.  On  the  pier  there's  a 
delicions  breeze." 

"  This  is  the  nicest  of  all,"  said  Norma,  dropping  into  a  chair 
with  a  smile. 

She  was  as  beantifnl  as  ever,  the  nine  years  and  the  sadness  of 
her  loss  not  having  dimmed  the  beanty  as  they  might  have  a 
little  later  on.  Just  now  they  seemed  to  have  done  no  more  than 
add  a  tonch  of  completeness ;  the  eyes  were  as  clear  bnt  softer, 
and  the  grace  of  her  movements  was  not  the  less  noticeable 
becanse  it  had  gained  something  of  stateliness.  She  had  worn 
monrning  for  many  years,  now  had  nominally  left  it  off,  bnt  was 
more  often  seen  in  black  than  in  colonrs.  ^ 

She  was  a  strong  and  noble  woman,  whose  will  was  crossed  by 
passionate  impulses,  and  who,  in  spite  of  the  nine  years,  still 
carried  at  her  heart  a  weight  of  remorse.  When  old  Mrs. 
Winyeatt  died,  the  pressure  of  this  weight  impelling  her,  as 
always,  towards  whatever  seemed  like  atonement,  forced  her  to 
offer  a  home  to  Lncy ;  not  that  she  found  her  sympathetic,  but 
that  she  was  Paul's  sister,  and  that — she  could  not  do  enough  for 
Paul.  She  had  never  allowed  herself  to  regret  this  step,  though 
it  is  true  that  she  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  when  Lucy  went  off 
to  stay  with  friends,  but  she  laid  this  down  to  the  fact  that  Agnes 
and  her  aunt  did  not  get  on,  and  Agnes  had  no  scruple  in 
announcing  her  delight.  Life,  perhaps  owing  to  this  constant 
warfare,  of  which  she  made  the  central  figure,  was  not  restful, 
although  now  uneventful.  Looking  back,  it  seemed  to  her  that 
it  had  been  a  fair,  bright,  short — how  short! — summer's  day, 
ending  in  the  crash  of  storm.  The  shadow  of  the  storm  had, 
brooded  ever  since. 

It  used  to  vex  Lucy  sometimes  that  this  was  so,  not  because 
Norma  ever  could  be  said  to  flaunt  her  trouble  before  any  one,  but 
because  Lucy's  was  a  curiously  self-absorbing  nature.  She  liked 
to  claim  everything  which  could  create  interest,  and  to  hear  her 
speak  you  would  imagine  that  Paul's  loss  was  much  more  to  her 
than  to  his  wife.  This  did  not  prevent  her  from  feeling  annoyed 
if  the  expression  in  Norma's  face  told  where  her  thoughts  had 
strayed,  since  it  was  every  one's  duty,  she  considered — at  least,  it 
was  the  duty  of  her  companions — to  take  the  complexion  of  their 
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thoughts  from  her  own.  Her  will  was  as  strong  as  Norma's  will, 
but  it  was  not  nearly  so  abrupt  in  its  working ;  she  preferred  to 
advance  it,  so  to  speak,  behind  cover ;  masked  batteries  were  her 
delight,  and  she  was  never  wanting  in  an  infinite  number  of 
excellent  reasons,  which  trooped  gaily  up,  while  the  actual  motive 
remained  out  of  sight. 

"  Dear  Norma,"  she  said,  drawing  a  stool  to  her  sister-in-law's 
side,   "you  really  ought  not  to  overheat  yourself  in  such  a, 
manner ! " 

"  It  is  nothing,"  answered  Norma  shortly.  She  knew  what  was 
coming,  and  then  her  heart  smote  her  for  knowing.  '^  Do  you 
want  to  go  out  on  the  pier  ?  "  she  asked  gently. 

"Oh,  I  don't  care,"  returned  Lucy;  "but  it  is  your  only 
chance  of  getting  cool.  If  you  stay  in  this  stuffy  house  you  are 
sure  to  have  a  headache." 

"Is  the  house  stuffy?  Well" — she  stood  up  rather  wearily 
and  looked  rounds—"  let  us  go,  then ;  the  boat  will  be  in  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour." 

"  Oh,  the  boat ! "  Lucy  repeated  carelessly,  with  the  air  of  one 
upon  whom  the  recollection  had  come  for  the  first  time.  "  Imagine 
it  being  so  late  !  The  afternoon  has  really  galloped  away.  Wait 
for  me  one  moment,  Norma." 

She  was  alert  and  practical;  she  ran  out  of  the  room  and 
upstairs,  in  search  of  another  pair  of  gloves.  Agnes  slipped 
down  from  her  chair  and  flung  her  arms  round  her  mother. 

"  Why  do  you  let  Aunt  Ltcy  drag  you  out  again  ?  "  she  said. 
"  You  are  tired,  you  ought  to  rest ;  it  is  only  that  she  may  march 
about  and  see  all  those  stupid  peo " 

"  Hush,  hush  I "  said  Norma  gravely,  laying  her  hand  on  the 
child's  mouth.  "  You  must  not  talk  like  that,  and  you  do  not 
understand.  I  am  glad  when  I  can  do  anything  for  your  Aunt 
Lucy.     Always  remember,  dear,  that  she  is  your  father's  sister." 

"Oh,  I  know,  but  I  don't  like  her,"  said  Agnes  mutinously, 
pushing  away  her  mother's  hand. 

"  Here  I  am !  "  said  Lucy,  appearing,  buttoning  her  new  gloves. 
"  Are  you  coming,  too,  Agnes  ?  Is  the  French  verb  learnt  ?  It  is 
too  hot  for  French  verbs,  isn't  it  ?  "  she  added  good-naturedly. 

"It's  too  hot  to  march  about  on  the  pier,"  returned  Agnes 
crossly. 

The  girl  only  laughed. 

"  Sour  grapes,  my  dear,"  she  nodded,  as  she  shut  the  door,  and 
went  singing  down  the  stairs. 

Outside,  hot  as  it  was,  there  was  a  charming  sparkle  and 
radiance ;   the  blue  of  the  sea,  full  and  fresh,  softened  delicately 
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on  the  horizon  into  the  more  tender  blue  of  the  sky ;  there  was 
the  flash  of  sunlight  on  the  waters,  on  the  sails  of  the  fishing 
boats,  on  the  wings  of  the  birds,  on  the  white  cliffs,  which  in  the 
distance  looked  cool  and  peaceful  The  boats  drawn  up  on  the 
beach,  heaped  with  sails,  nets,  rusty  ropes,  flung  black  patches  of 
shadow  on  the  shingle,  the  waves  rushed  up  against  the  stones 
and  broke  in  white  foam.  Outside,  great  ships  on  their  way  to 
other  countries,  to  other  worlds,  were  slowly  moving  down  channel. 
There  was  something  solemn  and  stately  in  their  movement; 
dreams  perhaps  fly  out  to  them,  and  hearts  bid  them  carry 
unuttered  messages. 

"  As  you  would  like  to  see  the  steamer  come  in,  we  must  go  by 
the  ferry,"  said  Lucy,  quickening  her  pace. 

Norma  did  not  contradict  her,  perhaps  she  scarcely  heard. 
They  walked  silently  along :  the  old  ferryman  was  waiting ;  he 
pulled  them  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour ;  they  went  up  the 
steps  and  along  the  stones,  where  the  sun  beat  down  witli 
blinding  glare. 

"  We  will  keep  on  the  lower  level,"  Lucy  said  hastily ;  *'  you 
would  find  it  too  glaring  above." 

Norma  did  not  much  like  this  part  of  the  pier,  where  you  were 
in  the  midst  of  the  throng  of  people  who  poured  out  from  the 
boat  and  into  the  train,  and  where,  indeed,  only  those  who  had 
come  to  meet  friends  had  any  business ;  but  she  allowed  Lucy  to 
sweep  her  in  the  direction  she  liked,  and  owned  that  it  was 
pleasant  to  be  under  a  covering,  and  to  hear  the  green  water 
lapping  against  the  wall. 

Presently  the  trains  crawled  in,  waiting  for  their  freights, 
officials  sauntered  down,  the  usual  crowd  collected  above,  and  now 
the  boat,  with  its  awnings,  and  all  passengers  *on  deck,  glided 
alongside ;  there  was  the  usual  crowding  and  bustle  and  want  of 
hands,  and  then  the  people  began  to  push  up  the  gangway,  and 
Norma  kept  as  far  back  as  Lucy  allowed,  and  felt  shy  and 
uncomfortable. 

Shrink  as  she  might,  however,  she  was  too  noticeable  a  figure  to 
pass  unseen  even  in  a  crowd  where  all  were  bent  on  pressing  out 
of  it  People  glanced  at  her  as  they  passed,  and  at  last  some  one, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  walked  quickly  towards  her  and  held 
out  his  hand. 

"  Mrs.  Winyeatt  ?  "j^he  said  decidedly,  though  the  words  were  in 
the  form  of  a  question. 

It  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  Norma  could  not  answer  him. 
She  turned  white,  and  when  at  last  she  put  out  her  hand  it  was 
trembling* 
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*'  Mr,  Lawrence !  " 

It  only  takes  a  moment,  a  word,  to  bring  back  years.  Wbat 
past  sorrows,  what  rush  of  bitter  remorse  came  flying  in  upon  her 
with  the  sight  of  this  man — a  man  *with  a  plain  ordinary  face,  a 
man  dressed  in  the  loosest  and  lightest  of  clothing !  Everything 
round  her  seemed  to  be  swept  away  by  his,  not  unusual, 
personality  ;  she  was  back  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Tusculum,  the 
smell  of  the  violets  reached  her,  she  was  carrying  a  branch  of 
blackthorn,  there  was  Paul's  face — changed,  silent.  She  looked 
at  him  fearfully — where  were  they  ? 

Lucy,  who  had,  of  course,  seen  the  little  episode,  was  immensely 
interested,  not  understanding  in  the  least  what  could  so  strangely 
have  moved  Norma.  The  steamer  always  brought  with  it  hopes, 
possibilities,  but  it  was  rarely  indeed  that  anything  effective  came 
of  them,  anything  to  excite  either  curiosity  or  interest,  while  here 
were  both  alive  in  a  moment.  There  was  a  scarcely  perceptible  ^ 
pause  before  he  spoke  again. 

''  Lnagine  stumbling  upon  you  in  this  odd  way  I  You  did  not 
come  by  the  boat  ?  But,  no,  I  need  not  ask,"  he  added,  with  a 
laugh  that  was  not  quite  easy,  "as  I  see  you  are  free  from 
bundles  or  parcels." 

"  No,  we  did  not  come  by  the  boat,"  Norma  repeated  mechani- 
cally ;  "  we  live  here."  For  the  first  time  she  lifted  her  pathetic 
eyes,  and  looked  at  George  Lawrence.  How  strange  it  was  that 
he  should  be  standing  there,  a  piece  of  the  past,  and  apparently 
unchanged,  when  the  past  itself  had  crumbled  into  ashes !  It  was 
like  a  resurrection.    Naturally  he  recovered  himself  sooner. 

"  It  is  a  place  I  rather  fancy,"  he  said,  "  and  I  thought  of 
staying  a  few  days.  Now  that  I  have  found  an  old  friend,  I  am 
glad  to  h^ve  had  the  idea.  How  many  years  is  it  since  we  met, 
Mrs.  Winyeatt?" 

"  Nine."    She  spoke  the  words  faintly. 

"  Nine !  Impossible !    And  yet  I  suppose  you  are  right." 

«  Tes,"  she  said,  "  I  am  right." 

She  was  conscious  all  the  while  of  a  dull  wonderment  that  she 
should  be  able  to  talk  calmly,  to  hold  the  thread  of  thought  so 
far  as  to  answer  his  remarks.  The  meeting  had  moved  her  so 
much  that  she  felt  as  if  she  could  not  be  her  ordinary  self,  and 
she  was  in  danger  of  losing  her  grasp  upon  the  present.  It  was, 
perhaps,  fortunate  that  at  this  point  Lucy  interposed. 

"  Had  we  not  better  take  ourselves  out  of  this  crowd  ? "  she 
inquired,  with  the  calm  of  admirable  sense,  and  George  Lawrence 
started  and  laughed. 

<^  It  certainly  would  be  a  good  move.    I  ought  to  apologise  for . 
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having  been  the  cause  of  keeping  you  in  it."  He  looked  at  Lucy, 
lifting  his  hat  as  he  spoke,  and  she  was  quite  willing  to  engage 
in  a  little  ripple  of  couyersation,  as  they  walked  away. 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  introduce  myself,  as  Norma  has  not  yet 
awakened  from  the  astonishment  of  finding  any  one  she  knows 
coming  off  the  steamer.  It  really  is  a  curious  fact  that  it  so 
seldom  happens.  I  am  Norma's  sister-in-law.  I  suppose  you 
knew  her  abroad  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Lawrence  gravely. 

She  glanced  quickly  at  him ;  he  was  looking  at  Norma. 

"I  almost  wonder  you  remembered  each  other,"  Lucy  said 
lightly,  "  after  so  many  years ! " 

He  answered  as  if  it  had  been  Norma  who  had  spoken. 

"  I  think  I  should  have  known  you  anywhere." 

^'I  should  not  have  expected  it,"  she  said,  speaking  in  her 
usual  voice,  "  for  I  must  be  very  much  altered." 

"  Are  you  altered  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so,"  she  said,  with  a  sudden  impetuosity,  in  which  she 
looked  more  like  the  Norma  of  old  than  since  their  meeting.  He 
laughed. 

"  Well,  I  won't  disappoint  you.  You  are  altered.  Yet,  as  you 
see,  I  knew  you  without  difficulty.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will 
give  some  directions  to  the  man  belonging  to  the  hotel,  and  will 
overtake  you." 

"  Norma,"  said  Lucy,  the  instant  they  were  alone,  "who  is  he? 
Where  did  you  know  him  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  Mr.  Lawrence."  Norma  made  her  explanations  with 
difficulty.  "  Paul  and  I  knew  him  in  Eome.  He  was  with  us  at 
— at  that  terrible  time." 

"  Poor  Norma !  "  returned  Lucy  sympathetically ;  "  of  course 
it  is  dreadful  to  be  reminded  of  it.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I 
can  bear  to  look  at  him.  Still,  I  will  do  all  I  can.  Of  course 
you  must  ask  him  to  dinner,  and  I  will  take  him  off  your  hands 
as  much  as  I  can." 

"  Do  you  think  that — or  anything  else,  matters  ?  "  said  Norma 
sadly ;  and  then  her  heart  smote  her,  and  she  added  very  gently, 
"  Thank  you,  Lucy ;  I  know  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  help  me." 

George  Lawrence,  marching  behind  them,  thought  what  a  noble 
figure  Norma  looked  as  she  walked  on  with  her  sister.  It  was 
true  that  she  was  changed  from  the  girl  of  twenty -four,  ]but  she 
was  a  person  with  a  very  distinct  individuality,  and  had  always 
remained  an  impression  on  his  memory.  The  years  that  had 
passed  had  softened  his  judgment  of  her ;  he  had  blamed  her  a 
good  deal  at  the  time,  but  now  recollected  little  beyond  a  feeling 
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that  slie  had  been  so  much  taken  up  by  the  attractions  of  Borne, 
as  to  shnt  her  eyes  to  her  husband's  illness.  Now,  better  than 
then,  he  could  make  so  many  excuses  on  account  of  her  youth, 
that  the  offence  no  longer  seemed  so  heinous,  and  he  reflected 
that  he  had  judged  her  with  undue  harshness.  The  shock  to  her- 
self had  been  terrible,  and  he  had  never  shaken  off  the  feeling 
that  he  and  her  father  had  been  to  blame,  which  had  swept  over 
him  when  first  he  saw  her  after  Paul's  death.  The  sight  of  her 
now  somehow  strengthened  this  feeling.  He  was  sure  that  they 
had  been  unjust  towards  her,  that  they  had  throughout  been 
influenced  by  a  knowledge  which  had  been  carefully  held  back 
from  her,  yet  which  she  was  blamed  for  not  acting  upon.  He 
had  been  much  attracted  by  Paul,  for  whom  he  felt  a  cordial  pity ; 
but  our  feelings  towards  the  dead,  if  they  do  not  change,  fade, 
and  close  their  sharpness  of  outline,  the  insistency  of  their 
colouring.  He  had  no  conception  of  the  storm  which  shook 
Norma's  soul  when  she  saw  him;  he  would,  probably,  have 
smiled  at  the  remorse  she  felt,  and  would  certainly  have  considered 
it  disproportionate. 

Norma  was  a  person  who  would  always  have  taken  life  seriously ; 
she  was  apt  to  throw  her  whole  self  into  whatever  occupied  her, 
to  attack  even  trifles  with  an  earnestness  for  which  she  was  often 
vexed  with  herself.  She  used  to  envy  Lucy  her  easy  lightness  of 
touch,  her  power  of  taking  up  something,  and  laying  it  down 
without  a  pang.  Norma  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  leave  it 
half  done,  though  it  might  not  be  worth  the  labour  she  bestowed 
upon  it.  And  therefore,  it  may  be  guessed  that  such  a  shock, 
such  an  awakening,  such  a  burden  on  her  conscience,  had  very 
powerfully  affected  her  life.  Her  conviction  was  that  she  had 
been  so  swept  away,  so  influenced  by  the  pursuit  of  certain  things 
very  pleasant  to  her  nature,  that  duty,  love,  even,  she  was  ready 
to  declare,  common  humanity  had  been  sacrificed ;  it  was  not  only 
grief  for  her  husband  which  seized  her,  but  dismay — horror,  that 
such  conduct  should  have  been  possible.  With  a  nature  such  as 
hers,  such  a  conviction  could  not  come  and  go,  it  had  struck  its 
roots  too  deeply;  it  formed  a  sort  of  tribunal  to  which  she 
brought  her  acts  for  judgment,  and  to  satisfy  which  she  shrank 
from  many  an  innocent  relaxation.  The  sight  of  George  Lawrence 
had  stirred  all  these  pangs,  these  self-reproaches,  into  keener 
action,  and  she  not  only  judged  herself  afresh,  but  felt  herself  to 
be  condemned  by  him. 

"  Tell  me  quickly,"  said  Lucy,  "  before  he  comes  up.  Who  is 
he  ?    What  is  he  ?    What  can  one  talk  about  ?  " 

Norma  looked  up  quickly. 
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*'  I  think  with  him  it  is  pleasanter  to  listen^  he  knows  so  much." 

Lucy  made  a  face. 

''  Oh,  thank  yon,  my  dear ;  bnt  that  strikes  me  as  dnll,  for  him 
as  well  as  for  myself.  Yon  may  sit  and  be  reverential,  if  yon  like, 
bnt  I  shall  show  my  appreciation,  if  I  am  appreciative,  in  a  very 
different  fashion.  I  snppose  he  has  been  abont  in  the  world  a 
good  deal,  and  probably  for  the  next  fortnight  he  will  bestow  a 
few  crumbs  of  praise  upon  his  native  land.  This,  not  overdone, 
will  do  to  start  with." 

If  Norma  meditated  an  answer,  she  was  prevented  from  making 
it  by  the  subject  of  their  conversation  overtaking  them. 

"  That  mighty  affair  being  disposed  of,"  he  said,  "  if  you  will 
allow  me  I  will  walk  with  you  to  the  door  of  your  house,  and  then 
I  shall  know  how  to  find'my  way  to  it  when  I  come  in  state  to  call." 

There  was  a  short  pause,  pf  which  Lucy  was  impatiently 
conscious,  before  Norma  said — 

*'  I  hope  you  will  postpone  the  state,  and  dine  with  us  quietly 
to-night." 

'^  May  I  ?  "  he  said  eagerly.  ^'  I  am  half  ashamed  to  trespass 
so  soon  upon  your  kindness,  and  yet  I  haven't  the  resolution  to 
say  no." 

"  Don't  say  no,"  said  Norma  hurriedly. 

But  after  this  she  was  very  silent,  it  was  Lucy  who  flung  her- 
self into  the  breach,  and  talked  with  immense  animation.  Perhaps 
the  meeting  had  exhilarated  him,  or  perhaps  Lawrence  had 
resolved  to  see  everything  from  the  best  point  of  view,  for  he,  in 
his  turn,  was  unusually  gay.  The  heat  had  lessened,  a  fresh  breeze 
had  sprung  up,  there  was  a  delightful  freshness  about  the  mass  of 
sparkling  water,  the  boats,  even  the  houses,  with  their  striped 
awnings,  and  gardens  brilliant  with  roses.  Lawrence  carried  out 
Lucy's  prognostication. 

'^  You  have  no  idea  how  charming  this  is,"  he  said,  '^  after  the 
baking  heat  and  the  dust  abroad.  Even  you,  Mrs.  Winyeatt, 
must  acknowledge  it." 

Lucy  looked  at  him  in  astonishment.  ''  Even  you.  Norma  ?  " 
she  repeated. 

She  hesitated  again — slightly,  then — '^  Yes  I  quite  acknowledge 

it,"  she  said.  "  Here  is  our  house,  Mr.  Lawrence,  will  you  come  in  ?  " 

'*  No,  thank  you.    Happily  for  you,  I  have  a  few  scruples  still 

clinging  about  me,  and  one  consists  in  not  inflicting  myself  where 

I  am  going  to  dine." 

He  held  the  gate  open  for  them  as  they  passed  in,  and  then 
lifted  his  hat  and  walked  back  to  his  quarters  in  an  unusually 
satisfied  state  of  mind. 
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Chapteb  n. 

*'I  have  a  room  whereinto  no  one  enters, 
Save  I  myself  alone: 
There  sits  a  blessed  memory  on  a  tlirone, 

There  my  life  centres." — Christina  Bosaetti, 

Geobqb  Lawbenoe  himself  might  haye  found  some  difficulty  in 
answering  Lucy's  questions  if  they  had  been  put  directly  to  him. 
Wliat  was  he  ?  What  did  he  do  ?  There  are  men  who  take  a 
profession  merely  as  a  name,  an  excuse,  a  peg  to  hang  idleness 
upon ;  but  Lawrence  had  not  even  gone  so  far.  He  had  passed 
his  University  course  with  distinction,  and  had  had  vague  ideas 
afterwards  of  finding  an  occupation — of  becoming  a  secretary,  for 
instance.  Some  instinct  of  repugnance,  which  seemed  temporary, 
but  remained  permanent,  had  always  withheld  him  from  taking 
practical  steps  in  this  direction,  but  it  continued  to  be  a  vision  of 
the  future.  Meanwhile  an  aunt  had  left  him  money:  he  still 
held  a  possible  occupation  dangling  before  himself,  and  as  a  salve 
to  his  conscience  employed  himself  at  intervals  upon  literature. 
He  had  written  occasional  articles  of  which  no  one  suspected  the 
authorship,  he  having  kept  his  own  counsels  more  closely  than 
such  counsels  are  often  kept,  and  he  had  ideas  of  a  future  and 
longer  work.  Not  infrequently  the  conviction  of  uselessness 
depressed  him ;  at  thirty-eight  the  persuasion  that  life  lies  before 
one  has  received  a  shock,  the  horizon  contracts,  and  choice  no 
longer  seems  so  free.  As  he  went  towards  Mrs.  Winyeatt's  house 
that  fair  summer  evening,  he  felt  more  than  usually  worthless. 
Nine  years  were  many  to  have  brought  a  man  only — what  ?  An 
added  experience,  a  more  refined  taste.  ''  If  I  had  been  making 
money  all  this  while,  I  suppose  the  world  would  have  been  satisfied," 
he  retorted  upon  himself;  but  it  was  not  a  new  thought,  and  it  did 
not  produce  much  effect.  The  sight  of  Paul's  wife  had  awakened 
old  memories  of  Paul ;  it  struck  him  more  than  ever  that  he  had 
been  heroic  in  his  single-minded  unselfishness.  If  Paul  had  Hved 
he  would  have  passed  a  practical  useful  life,  doing  more  good  in 
his  generation  in  a  month  than  he,  George  Lawrence,  in  a  year — 
in  a  dozen  years. 

'^  What  a  fool  I  am  I  "  was  his  unsatisfactory  conclusion,  as  he 
stood  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Winyeatt's  house. 

As  he  went  upstairs  he  found  himself  expecting  to  be  ushered 
into  an  unusually  charming  room.  Her  taste  had  been  not  only 
admirable  but  enthusiastic;  he  could  imagine  how  she  would 
revel  in  its  free  display,  how  all  she  touched  would  take  its 
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impress.  To  a  certain  extent  it  had  been  uncultivated  when  first 
she  appeared  in  Borne,  but  she  had  shown  maryellous  quickness 
in  assimilation,  and  he  had  never  known  any  one  seize  so  rapidly 
upon  what  may  be  called  the  appreciation  of  beauty.  She  had 
very  strong  artistic  instincts. 

The  moment  the  door  opened,  he  felt  a  chill  of  disappointment. 

The  room  was  not  ugly.  It  had  sunshine  and  flowers,  and  was 
like  a  hundred  others.  It  was  the  distinctive  character,  the 
originality  which  he  had  expected,  that  was  wanting — wanting  so 
completely  that  he  was  at  once  disposed  to  blame  Norma  for 
having  fallen  so  short  of  his  ideal.  She  was  not  there,  however ; 
it  was  Lucy  Winyeatt,  in  a  white  dress,  who  greeted  him  with 
cordiality. 

**  Norma  will  be  down  directly.  Norma," — with  a  little  laugh 
— ''is  apt  to  have  hazy  notions  about  time.  I  dare  say  you 
remember  that  of  old?  I  was  only  a  child,  but  I  recollect  so 
well,  that  very  last  time  they  started,  dear  Paul  fearing  that  they 
might  miss  the  train.    We  never  saw  him  again." 

Lawrence  murmured  something  sympathetic. 

"  You  may  conceive  what  a  shock  it  was  to  us — he  was  my  only 
brother!" 

"He  was  an  excellent  fellow,"  said  Lawrence  warmly.  "I 
think  all  Borne  was  stirred  to  its  depths  with  pity  for  Mrs. 
Winyeatt.    The  whole  thing  was  so  sudden,  and  so — so  terrible." 

**  Ah,  yes,"  replied  Lucy ;  "  but  I  have  always  envied  Norma. 
She  at  least  was  there,  and  she  must  have  had  some  preparation ; 
it  is  impossible  but  that  he  must  have  looked  ill,  or — oh,  there  is 
sure  to  have  been  a  change !  " 

*'  She  was  very  young." 

"  My  age  exactly,"  said  the  girl  with  a  smile. 

''  Beally !  Well,  I  hope  I  am  not  going  to  make  an  unpardon- 
able remark,  when  I  say  that  you  give  me  the  idea  of  being  an 
older  person  than  Mrs.  Winyeatt  was  at  that  time." 

Lucy  glanced  quickly  at  him  with  a  curious  expression  in  her 
eyes.    Bat  she  at  once  accepted  the  position. 

"I  think  you  must  be  right,"  she  said  reflectively;  ''Norma 
had  seep  very  little  of  the  world  when  Paul  married  her.  I  dare 
say  you  soon  found  out  how  little  ?  " 

"  Very  soon,"  he  said  smiling.  "  I  think  it  was  that  very 
ignorance  which  made  hef  so  attractive — that  and,  of  course,  her 
great  beauty," 

"  Ah !  she  was  very  beautiful,  was  she  not  ?  "  inquired  Lucy 
innocently. 

"  Was— is.    She  has  not  lost  any  of  the  charm,  has  she  ?    She 
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struck  me  to-day,  as  she  struck  me  those  years  ago,  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  women  I  ever  saw." 

"Yet  you  thought  her  changed,"  said  Lucy  with  a  touch  of 
sharpness,  which,  however^  he  did  not  notice.  He  was  thinking 
of  Norma. 

"  But  change  does  not  always  mean  loss.  There  is  something 
in  her  which,  it  is  true,  was  not  there  before — a  touch  of  stateli- 
ness,  perhaps.  And — and  the  sorrow  she  has  suffered,  that,  no 
doubt,  has  deepened  the  expression.    Tes — she  is  changed." 

"She  was  looking  very  well  to-day,"  remarked  Lucy.  "Ah, 
here  she  is.    Norma,  dear,  we  were  talking  about  you." 

"  About  me  ?  "  She  repeated  the  words  in  a  staortled  voice,  and 
stood  still  for  a  moment,  with  Agnes  clinging  to  her,  just  within 
the  door.  Lawrence  was  pained  by  the  look,  which  seemed  to 
imply  probable  blame. 

"No  treason,  believe  me,"  he  said  quickly.  "Is  that  your 
little  girl  ?  How  amazing  it  seems !  She  is  wonderfully  like  her 
father." 

He  had  already  become  aware  by  some  delicate  touch  of 
sympathy  that  she  was  burdened  by  what  he  felt  to  be  a  morbid 
remorse  for  the  past,  and  he  thought  it  best  to  allude  to  it  so 
freely  and  openly,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  little  pain,  that  she 
should  at  any  rate  be  convinced  that  nothing  in  his  mind 
answered  to  her  view  of  her  own  shortcomings.  It  was  very 
evident  that  she  shiank  from  the  touch,  but  she  said  in  a  low 
voice — 

"  Yes,  we  think  so,  we  hope  so.  I  am  very  glad  you  see  the 
resemblance." 

"  I  think  she  is  more  like  Norma — Norma  half  fledged,"  said 
Lucy. 

Lawrence  found  an  unusual  charm  and  pleasantness  about  that 
evening.  There  was  a  broad  balcony,  with  flowers  and  an  awning, 
and  here  by-and-by  they  sat  and  watched  the  moon  creep  up,  and 
far  away  the  lights  of  France  twinkling  in  and  out.  People  were 
about  in  numbers,  strolling  along;  sounds  of  gay  laughter 
mingled  with  the  soft  rush  of  the  waves  on  the  shingle,  the 
sunset  lights  still  lingered  on  the  sea,  and  the  fresh  light  air 
swept  away  the  languor  of  the  day's  heat.  Presently  two  girls 
came  into  the  garden  and  looked  up. 

"  Lucy,"  one  of  them  called,  "  aren't  you  coming  out  ?  " 

She  leant  over  the  balcony.     "  Not  to-night." 

"  Then  come  down.    I  want  to  speak  to  you  particularly." 

She  went  unwillingly.  She  found  the  evening  interesting. 
(George  Lawrence  could  talk  well  when  it  pleased  him,  and  it  had 
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pleased  him  that  eyening.  He  was  glad  to  meet  Mrs.  Winyeatt 
again,  and  he  was  very  well  disposed  to  be  cordial  with  Paul's 
sister.  Bnt,  without  putting  the  feeling  into  shape,  he  was  glad 
that  she  should  have  been  called  away,  since  it  seemed  to  place 
him  on  a  more  friendly  footing  with  Mrs.  Winyeatt.  It  was 
easier,  too,  to  allude  to  the  past,  and,  as  he  hoped,  to  let  in  a 
little  wholesome  air  upon  her  self-accusations,  when  Lucy  was  not 
present.    He  said  at  once — 

"  This  is  yery  unlike  Eome." 

"  Very,"  she  said  quietly. 

"  And,"  he  said  boldly,  "  I  don't  know  how  it  is — it  is  all  yery 
charming  and  home-like,  but,  if  you  won't  think  the  remark  imper- 
tinent, altogether  different  from  what  I  should  haye  expected  to 
find  year  house."  He  paused,  but  as  she  said  nothing,  went  on — 
"  I  should  haye  supposed  that  you  would  haye  surrounded  yourself 
with  beautiful  things,  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  You 
were,  you  know,  the  most  enthusiastic  follower  of  art  I  eyer  came 
across.    Haye  you  lost  your  liking  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Norma  almost  harshly.  She  sat  leaning  forward, 
her  hands  clasped  on  her  knee,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  moonlit  sea. 
He  glanced  at  her,  and  went  on. 

"  Let  me  show  you  a  fe^  things  which  I  am  bringing  home,  and 
which  I  picked  up  in  Greece.  It  isn't  often  that  one  gets  hold  of 
anything  unique,  but  I  had  the  luck  to  find  myself  in  some  places 
a  little  off  the  line,  and  where  I  was  the  first  spoiler.  Haye  you 
read  B 's  book  on  Greek  Art  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Then  you  must.  I  can  lend  it  to  you,  and  my  subjects  won't 
make  bad  illustrations,  on  the  whole." 

"Thank  you— I  don't  think " 

Lucy's  yoice  interrupted  them. 

"  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  What  is  Mr.  Lawrence  offering 
to  lend?  For  pity's  sake,  don't  refuse  anything.  Norma, 
considering  that  here  we  liye  in  a  sort  of  intellectual  desert. 
Eyen  if  you  are  happy  with  your  old  women,  and  your  parish 
meetings,  remember  that  I  am  not  blest  with  the  same  content- 
ment." 

"  You  can  haye  what  you  like,"  said  Norma  grayely,  "  but  I  am 
afraid  that  my  old  women,  as  you  call  them,  don't  get  all  you 
imply." 

"Is  that  your  new  deyelopment,  Mrs.  Winyeatt?"  asked 
Lawrence,  interested.  "  It  is  really  the  yery  last  I  should  haye 
expected." 

She  flushed,  and  Lucy  laughed. 
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^  How  little  you  know  Norma !  She  do^s  the  work  of  two 
curates,  dragging  about  in  the  heat  and  the  cold ;  and  even  when 
she  is  in  the  house,  there  isn't  a  moment's  peace,  somebody  is 
always  wanting  to  speak  to  her.  She  thinks  me  a  very  useless 
person,  Mr.  Lawrence,  but  believe  me,  we  useless  people  do  a  great 
deal  towards  keeping  things  together.  Not  being  an  old  woman, 
it  is  possible  that  but  for  me  you  might  have  come  off  very  badly 
at  your  dinner  to-day^    I  hope  you  are  grateful  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  am  very  grateful,"  he  said  gaily.  "  Mrs.  Winyeatt,  if 
this  is  the  case,  I  understand  why  you  have  sacrificed  art.'' 

Lucy  opened  her  eyes.  x 

"  Art !  Norma  never  cared  about  art — never !  If  it  was  any- 
thing about  art  you  were  offering,  you  had  better  lend  it  to  me ; 
I  am  sure  Norma  never " 

She  was  interrupted. 

^'  You  are  mistaken,"  Norma  said  in  a  low  clear  voice ;  ^*  I  cared 
very  much  too  much  about  it  once,  and  I  am  afraid  of  it  now.  I 
don't  like  saying  so  much  about  myself,  but  it  would  not  be 
honest  to  let  you  suppose  I  didn't  care.  Thank  you  for  your 
offer,"  she  said  to  Lawrence  with  a  smile ;  **  now  you  understand 
why  I  was  ungracious." 

"I  don't  think  you  were  ungracious,"  said  Lawrence  very 
kindly.  "  One  might  be  sorry  to  see  you  make  such  a  sacrifice, 
but  no  one  has  a  right  to  judge,  much  less  misjudge  you." 

He  was  touched  by  the  straightforward  manner  in  which  she 
had  made  her  little  explanation,  though  it  seemed  to  him 
helplessly  inadequate.  If  he  stayed  on,  as  he  almost  thought  he 
would  stay,  fbr  a  few  days,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  shaking 
Norma  out  of  these  petty  and  narrowing  trammels ;  he  could  not 
but  remember  how  in  old  days  she  had  turned  to  him  very 
eagerly,  and  he  told  himself  that  he  was  now  more  fitted  than 
then  to  be  a  guide.  But  for  the  present  he  let  the  matter  drop, 
in  spite  of  one  or  two  sarcastic  remarks  from  Lucy  upon  her 
sister-in-law's  unexpected  disclosure.  He  was  careful  to  keep  the 
conversation  after  this  upon  common  ground,  and  to  let  Norma 
feel  at  her  ease.    When  he  went  away  Lucy  drew  a  deep  breath. 

**  What  a  mercy  it  is,"  she  said,  "  to  find  a  man  who  can  talk. 
I  Kke  him." 

"  Do  you  ?  "  said  Norma  eagerly.    "  I  am  glad." 

They  parted  without  arrajigements  for  meeting,  but  the 
meetings  followed,  nevertheless.  Followed  the  more  quickly, 
perhaps,  because  they  were  so  spontaneous  as  to  be  almost 
inevitable,  each  leading  to  the  next  in  the  most  natural  manner 
imaginable,  so  that  though  Lawrence  was  unused  to  finding 
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himself  so  frequently  in  a  honse  which  was  not  his  own,  it  caused 
him  not  so  much  as  the  least  feeling  of  surprise.  He  enjoyed  it. 
He  was  grateful  to  Lucy  for  an  extraordinary  facility  for  making 
plans  which  fitted  in  with  the  need  of  the  hour.  Her  easy 
suggestiveness  was  never-failing,  and  had  nothing  forced  ahout 
it ;  so  that  although  it  sometimes  caused  her  sleepless  hours,  to 
Lawrence  it  gave  no  more  than  the  impression  that  he  was  being 
admitted,  by  right  of  old  friendship,  into  their  daily  life  and 
daily  pleasures.  The  only  thing  remarkable,  and  this  it  is  true 
sometimes  caused  him  a  passing  thrill  of  amazement,  was  that  he 
should  have  liked  it  so  well.  He  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily 
pleased,  and  his  pleasures  often  required  delicate  adjustment  of,  at 
any  rate,  the  means  of  escape.  His  nature  was  one  which 
disposed  him  to  reserve,  and  perhapd  solitude.  Until  now  he  had 
never  realized  how  very  solitary  his  life  had,  in  its  deepest  sense, 
become.  It  appeared  to  him  as  if  he  had  grown  ten  years  younger 
in  the  short  time  that  had  passed  since  landing  that  hot  afternoon  ; 
but  what  had  worked  this  spell,  or  wherein  lay  the  charm,  he  did 
not  attempt  to  analyse. 

In  a  few  days  his  circle  of  acquaintances  had  considerably 
enlarged,  and  everywhere  he  was  received  with  marked  cordiality. 
There  was  nothing  noteworthy  in  the  people  to  make  Lawrence 
so  grateful  as  he  felt  for  this  expression  of  kindness  towards  him ; 
at  another  time  it  is  more  than  likely  that  many  of  them  would 
have  afforded  him  no  more  than  an  opportunity  to  show  his 
cleverness  in  escape,  but  now  he  was— distinctly — grateful.  A 
small  network  of  insignificant  engagements  had  somehow  the 
effect  of  excusing  his  stay,  which  otherwise  cotild  scarcely  have 
been  accounted  for. 

He  did  not  as  yet  acknowledge  to  himself  that  his  chief  attrac- 
tion lay  in  Norma  Winyeatt,  though  he  admitted  that  the 
renewal  of  his  old  acquaintance  had  induced  him  to  make  the  spot 
where  she  lived  a  halting-place.  The  contrast,  the  change,  and 
yet  the  subtile  likeness  between  her  present  and  her  old  self, 
interested  him  daily.  The  bright  impetuosity  of  the  girl-wife 
had  impressed  his  memory  more  strongly  than  he  knew ;  now  it 
seemed  as  if  she  wete  bent  upon  effacing  this  by  another  aspect  of 
herself;  he,  upon  bringing  back  the  old  Norma.  It  always 
pleased  him  when  some  chance  allusion  surprised  this  last  into 
being. 

One  evening,  when  he  was  dining  out,  the  desire  took  such 
hold  upon  him  that  he  could  not  help  alluding  to  it  to  his  hostess. 
She  was  a  kindly-faced  person,  the  wife  of  an  officer  holding  a 
military  appointment,  and  she  was  one  of  those  who  had  been 
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particularly  cordial  towards  Lawrence.  She  found  her  left-hand 
neighbour  rather  silent  through  the  dinner,  and  he  roused  himself 
at  length  to  apologise  for  the  fact. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  she  said,  smiling,  "  you  have  not  been 
very  brilliant.  But  I  felt  that  at  any  moment  you  might 
make  amends.  That,  you  see,  is  the  advantage  of  possessing  a 
reputation." 

**  You  cover  me  with  confusion,"  he  said.  "  I  had  better  make 
a  clean  breast  of  it,  even  at  the  cost  of  my  reputation.  It  is 
anything  but  brilliant,  and  almost  unpardonable,  to  allow  the 
Past  to  make  one  deaf  and  blind  to  the  Present." 

^'  I  hope,"  she  said,  '^  that  at  least  it  was  a  pleasant  Past.  You 
did  not  look  unhappy." 

"  It  was  not  personal  at  all,"  he  answered  lightly,  "  and  it  is  at 
your  service.    Mrs.  Winyeatt  is  the  figure  who  has  conjured  it  up." . 

"And  how?" 

"  Quite  unconsciously,  as  I  need  not  assure  you.  I  knew  her 
once  under  such  different  circumstances,  that  when  I  see  her  now 
I  find  myself  perpetually  returning  to  my  first  impressions." 

**  I  think,"  she  said,  "  that  I  should  like  to  hear  what  they  were." 

"  They  were  very  marked.  Perhaps  I  recall  most  strongly  a 
buoyant  enthusiasm,  a  really  tremendous  grasp  at  the  ideal.  She 
used  to  lose  herself  in  its  pursuit,  she  wanted  to  drag  every  one 
after  her.  One  knew  that  it  was  what  the  world  would  call  use- 
less, that  nothing  would  come  of  it — ^Pegasus,  and  that  sort  of 
thing — ^but  it  was  interesting,  it  made  one  watch  her  and  wonder. 
And  then " 

He  paused.  Just  at  that  moment  Norma  turned  to  answer 
something  said  to  her  by  her  neighbour,  and  her  face  was  suddenly 
irradiated  by  a  bright  swift  smile. 

"  There,"  said  Lawrence  quickly,  "  now  you  see ! " 

*'Yes,"  Mrs.  Carrington  replied  thoughtfully.  "Yes,  I  see. 
Pray  go  on.  I,  too,  am  interested  in  Mrs.  Winyeatt.  You  were 
saying — And  then ?  " 

"  And  then  there  came  the  great  shock,  the  tragedy  of  her  life 
— ^her  husband  died  very  suddenly.  I  dare  say  you  know  all 
about  it?" 

"  I  know  the  facts — the  bare  facts.  Don't  think  me  heartless 
if  I  say  that  many  women  have  had  to  endure  that  terrible  sorrow, 
and  that  many  years  have  passed  since.  You  seem  to  imply  that 
there  were  special  circumstances  in  her  case,  and  those  I  do  ne/t 
know." 

"Did  I  imply  that?  I  think,"  he  said,  looking  again  at 
Norma,  "  that  she  has  that  feeling  more  than  any  other  person, 
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more  '* — ^he  hesitated — "  more  than  is  justifiable.  She  was  very 
yonng,  her  whole  being  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
delight  of  the  new  worlds  which  Bome  opened  before  her,  and  she 
did  not  realise  her  husband's  illness.  He  was  the  most  unselfish 
man  I  ever  knew,  and  he  was  anxious,  perhaps  mistakenly — ^I 
think  it  was  mistakenly — not  to  cloud  her  happiness." 

"  Yes,  it  was  a  mistake,"  said  Mrs.  Carrington.  "  It  made  the 
shock  terrible." 

"  It  made  the  shock  terrible,  and  the  e£fects  have  lasted.  At 
first  '  I  did  not  realise  how  much.  The  circumstances  had 
naturally  faded  from  my  mind,  especially  as  I  had  not  seen  or 
heard  of  her  from  that  time  to  this." 

^'  Ah,"  said  his  hostess,  dismissing  from  her  mind  certain  vague 
suspicions  which  had  gathered  there. 

'^  But  I  see  daily  more  and  more  that  she  has  never  ceased  to 
accuse  herself  of  heartlessness ;  and  this  is  the  reason,"  he  added, 
turning  to  her  with  a  smile,  "  that  I  have  told  you  of  the  earlier 
days.  You  are  her  friend,  I  have  heard  her  speak  of  you  very 
kindly,  and  I  think  her  friends  may  " — he  hesitated  again — ^^  may 
help  her,"  he  ended  abruptly. 

"  That  is  it,  is  it  ?  "  Mrs.  Carrington  answered.   "  Poor  Norma !  " 

"  She  has  a  strong  and  noble  nature,"  Lawrence  went  on.  '^  It 
is  this  very  strength  which  is  perhaps  against  her.  She  does  not 
forget,  and  she  will  allow  i^o  excuses.  And  having  resolved  upon 
a  course  of  conduct,  she  holds  on  her  way  inexorably." 

"  And  this  course  of  conduct ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  can  see,  any  one  can  see !  "  he  returned,  with  some 
impatience.  "  She  is  like  other  women  in  letting  her  feelings  get 
the  better  of  her  judgment.  She  is  bent  upon  starving  those 
tastes  and  impulses  which  she  thinks  led  her  into  failure.  She 
is  always  on  guard,  always  checking  herself." 

There  was  a  pause. 

'*  And  you  don't  think  she  is  happy  ?  You  don't  think  she  is 
right  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Carrington  softly. 

*'  No,  I  don't ! "  he  said,  almost  savagely.  ^'I  don't  think  any 
one  is  right  who  cramps  nature  in  that  fashion.  You  women 
have  different  notions,  I  suppose.  You  would  go  and  gaze  at  St. 
Sinxon  Stylites  and  think  him  the  finest  fellow  in  the  world.  I 
shouldn't.  I  should  have  more  respect  for  the  poorest  wretch 
who  tried  honestly  to  live  out  the  life  which  God  had  given  him 
to  live."  He  had  spoken  with  fire,  and  the  next  moment  re- 
covered himself.  **  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  in  his  ordinary 
voice ;  ''  I  ought  not  to  have  talked  like  that — at  a  dinner-party. 
It  was  very — what  shall  I  call  it  ? — ^very  inappropriate." 
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*'  Perhaps  it  was  none  the  worse/'  she  answered ;  and  then  her 
other  neighbour  made  some  remark  to  which  she  was  obliged  to 
pay  attention.  She  was  a  woman  of  so  much  experience  that  she 
did  not  regard  all  interest  as  necessarily  culminating  in  love,  yet 
she  could  not  but  reflect  that  here  were  the  elements  for  its 
growth ;  and  it  had  been  the  fate  of  so  many  to  lose  their  hearts 
to  Norma  Winyeatt,  that  there  would  be  nothing  extraordinary 
in  George  Lawrence  carrying  on  the  tradition.  Far  more  interest 
lay  in  the  question  of  Norma's  attitude.  No  breath  of  rumour 
had  ever  given  her  liking  to  one  of  those  many  men  whose  names 
Mrs.  Carrington  mentally  ran  over  while  she  was  discussing  the 
last  military  appointment  with  her  neighbour;  yet  there  had 
been  those  who  had  been  worthy  of  any  woman's  love,  and  ^hom 
her  friends  had,  among  themselves,  wished  that  she  might  favour. 
Mrs.  Carrington  found  herself  looking  at  her  and  wishing  once 
more. 

When  Lawrence  went  into  the  drawing-room  that  night  he 
made  his  way  at  once  to  Norma,  who  was  sitting  in  a  broad 
window-seat  with  two  girls,  who  gazed  at  her  with  deep,  helpless 
admiration.  She  had 'lost  the  disturbance  of  manner  which  had 
been  noticeable  during  the  first  day  or  two  of  his  stay,  and  now 
turned  to  him  with  a  visible  brightening. 

"  I  have  come,"  he  said,  "  for  compensation.  At  dinner  you 
were  quite  ^ut  of  reach." 

**  Yes ;  but  I  was  glad  you  had  Mrs.  Carrington.  She  is  my 
great  friend." 

"That  is  saying  a  good  deal,"  remarked  Lawrence  gravely. 
"  I  wonder  what  qualities  you  require  for  your  friends  ?  " 

"I  think  it  is  the  disposition  to  like  me,"  she  said,  with  a 
laugh.  "  Isn't  that  half  the  battle  ?  But  with  Mary  Carrington 
a  deeper  gratitude  is  excited,  because  you  feel  as  if  her  liking 
must  make  you  better  than  you  were  before." 

"  Ton  raised  my  spirits  very  much  when  you  began,"  he  said  ; 
"  it  sounded  delightfully  easy.  But  that  ending !  Still,  forgive 
me  for  saying,  that  your  reasons  have  a  spice  of  selfishness 
wrapped  in  them.  You  want  all  the  good  yourself.  Why  can't 
you  be  friends  with  people  because  you  feel  you  might  make  them 
better?" 

She  shrank  back. 

"  Oh,  I  couldn't !  "  she  exclaimed.    "  It  would  be  impossible— 

you  don't  know " 

.  The  two  girls,  who  had  been  murmuring  together,  at  this  point 
'  got  up  and  went  away.    Lawrence,  with  his  eyes  following  them, 
said — 
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'^If  I  am  not  mistaken,  those  jonng  women  look  npon  yon 
much  as  you  look  at  Mrs.  Carrington." 

"They  are  very  young  and  ignorant,"  said  Norma  quickly. 
And  then  she  went  on  in  aii  odd  voice — "Mr.  Lawrence,  don't 
.  say  things  to  me  that  are  not  true.  If  you  only  knew  how 
sickened  one  gets  of  the  little  compliments  people  think  them- 
selves obliged  to  make!  You  never  said  those  things  in  old 
days;  I  always  felt  that  I  could  trust  you — that  you  would  tell 
me  the  truth,  even  when  it  meant  blame." 

"  Did  I  blame  you,  then  ?  " 

"Yes,"  she  said  steadily.  "Not  in  direct  words,  because  I 
would  not  have  it ;  but  I  was  conscious  of  it  all  the  while." 

"  I  must  have  been  an  odious  prig." 

She  leaned  forward  and  looked  earnestly  at  him,  frowning 
slightly. 

"  No,"  she  said ;  "  only  a  real  friend.  I  hoped  you  would  be 
my  friend  again."  .  ^ 

Lawrence  moved  uneasily. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  undertake  the  role  of  general  fault-finder," 
he  flung  out ;  and  then  as  he  saw  a  look  of  disappointment  in  her 
face,  went  on  desperately — "  Yes,  I  will,  if  that  is  necessary  to 
please  you.  I  want  to  be  friends,  Mrs.  Winyeatt,  and  am  ready 
to  promise  all  things^  possible  and  impossible,  to  gain  my  end." 

"  Oh,"  she  said  frankly,  "  I  have  always  remembered  you  as  a 
friend." 

"A  very "  and  then  he  pulled  himself  up.     "Well,"  he 

said,  with  a  comical  intonation,  "  I  won't  quarrel  with  the  means, 
if  we  reach  the  right  result.  But  if  I  engage  to  make  myself 
disagreeable,  you  must  engage  not  to  fly  oflf  at  a  tangent." 

"  I  am  thankful  to  hear  the  truth,  do  you  understand  ?  "  she 
said  impetuously;  and  as  usual,  Lawrence  was  half  provoked  and 
wholly  charmed.  She  had  always  been  unconventional,  and  there 
was  something  unconventional  now  in  her  remorse,  a  frank  trust 
in  his  desire  to  serve  her,  a  curious  carelessness  as  to  his  wish  to 
please.  He  reflected  ruefully  that  the  idea  of  this  had  apparently 
not  crossed  her  mind ;  he  realised  at  the  same  time,  with  some 
surprise,  that  it  was  exceedingly  strong  in  his  own. 
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^rntinrll 

A  SOCIAL  EOMANCE. 
B;  TRi  AiTTHOB  ov  'Mbhalah/  *  John  Hibbing/  xto. 


Chaptbb  V. 

IKTBOnON* 

A  TOUCH  on  Arminell's  shoulder  made  her  turn  with  a  start. 
She  saw  behind  her  an  old  woman  who  had  approached 
along  the  ledge,  unobeerved,  supporting  herself  by  the  strands  of 
iyy  m  the  same  manner  as  herself;  A^minell  had  been  standing 
leaning  against  the  rock,  her  eyes  and  attention  occupied  with  Captain 
Saltren,  and  so  had  not  notic^  the  stealthy  progress  of  the  woman. 

" See  here,  miss,"  said  the  new, arrival,  "  I  have  come  to  hielp 
you  in  the  proper  way.  Lord  love  y'  what's  the  good  o*  calling  to 
that  half  mazed  man  there?  By  the  road  you  came,  by  that  you 
must  return.  Here  be  ivy  bands  enough  for  both.  Take  half 
yourself  and  follow  me,  or  if  you'd  rather  go  on  before.  Don't  look 
at  your  feet,  look  ahead." 

"Who  are  you ?  "  asked  Arminell  in  surprise. 
'  "Won't  you  accept  help  till  you  know  who  she  is  that  offers 
it?  "  asked  the  woman  with  a  laugh.  "  Do  you  object  to  lean  on 
a  stick  till  you  know  the  name  of  the  tree  whence  it  was  cut  ?  I'm 
not  ashamed  of  what  I  am  called,  I'm  Patience  Kite,  that  lives  in 
the  thatched  cottage  under  the  wood  at  the  end  of  the  quarry.  I 
saw  how  you  came  to  this  place,  and  how  you  have  thrown  your 
book  at  the  captain,  because  he  looked  every  way  but  the  right 
one  when  he  was  called.  There's  perversity  in  all  things,  miss, 
as  you'll  discover  when  you're  a  bit  older.  Them  as  we  call  to 
come  to  us  don't  look  our  way,  and  them  as  we  ain't  thinking  about 
offer  us  the  helping  hand." 
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Arminell  took  the  pro£fered  ivy  ropes,  and  began  to  retrace  her 
steps  along  the  face  of  the  precipice,  but  was  unable,  whilst  so 
doing,  to  resist  the  temptation  to  look  and  see  if  Captain  Saltren 
had  as  yet  observed  her,  but  she  saw  that  he  was  still  diving  his 
arms  into  the  water  after  the  sunken  volume,  and  was  unconscious 
that  any  one  watched  him. 

"  Hold  to  my  gown,  it  is  coarse,  but  the  better  to  stay  you 
with,"  said  the  woman.  "  Do  not  look  round,  keep  fast  with  the 
right  hand  to  the  ivy,  and  clutch  me  with  your  left.  What  a 
comical  bringing  together  of  them  whom  G-od  has  put  asunder 
that  would  be  if  you  and  I  were  to  be  found  in  death  grappled 
together  in  the  quarry  pond." 

Slowly,  cautiously,  Arminell  followed  her  guide  and  finally 
reached  the  firm  bank. 

"Now,  then,"  said  Patience,  "you  can  come  and  rest  in  my 
cottage.  It  is  hard  by.  I'll  wipe  a  chair  for  you.  As  you  wanted 
to  see  the  owl's  nest,  perhaps  you  mayn't  object  to  visit  the  house 
of  the  white  witch." 

Arminell  hesitated.  She  was  inclined  to  return  home,  but  felt 
that  it  would  seem  ungracious  to  decline  the  o£fer  of  the  woman 
who  had  assisted  her  out  of  her  difficulties. 

"  Look  yonder,"  mocked  Patience,  pointing  to  the  water,  "  the 
captain  is  at  his  prayers  again.  I  wonder  now  what  he  took  that 
book  to.be  you  throwed  at  him,  and  your  voice  to  be  that  called 
him.    Hell  make  a  maze  o'  queer  fancies  out  of  all,  I  reckon." 

"  Does  Mr.  Saltren  often  come  here  ?  " 

"  When  the  shoe  pinches." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  Mrs.  Kite." 

"  No,  I'll  be  bound  you  do  not.  How  can  you  understand  the 
pinching  and  pain  o'  others,  when  you've  never  felt  pinch  or  pain 
yourself.  Such  as  lie  a-bed  in  swans'  down  wonder  what  keeps  them 
awake  that  couches  on  nettles." 

"  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  Captain  Saltren  and  his  prayers  ?  " 
^  "  Everything,"  answered  the  woman ;  "  you  don't  ask  for  apples 
when  your  lap  is  full.  Those  who  suffer  and  are  in  need  open 
their  mouths.  But  whether  aught  comes  to  them  for  opening  is 
another  matter.  The  cuckoo  in  my  clock  called,  and  as  none 
answered,  he  gave  it  up — so  did  I." 

There  was  a  savagery  in  the  woman's  tone  that  startled 
Arminell,  and  withal  a  strangeness  in  her  manner  that  attracted 
her  curiosity. 

"  I  will  go  with  you  to  the  cottage  for  a  moment,"  she  said. 

"  This  is  the  way,"  answered  Patience,  leading  through  the 
brake  of  fern  under  the  oaks. 
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Patience  Eite  was  a  tall  woman,  with  black  hair  just  taming 
grey,  a  wrinkled  face,  and  a  pointed  chin.  She  had  lost  most  of 
her  teeth,  and  mouthed  her  words,  but  spoke  distinctly.  Her  nose 
was  like  the  beak  of  a  hawk ;  her  eyes  were  grey,  and  wild  under 
heavy  dark  brows.  When  she  spoke  to  Arminell  she  curtsied, 
and  the  curtsey  of  the  gaunt  creature  was  grotesque.  The  girl 
could  not  read  whether  it  were  intended  as  respectful,  or  done  in 
mockery.  Her  dress  was  tidy,  but  of  the  poorest  materials,  much 
patched.  She  wore  no  cap ;  her  abundant  hair  was  heaped  on 
her  head,  but  was  less  tidy  than  her  clothing;  it  was  scattered 
about  her  face  and  shoulders. 

Her  cottage  was  close  at  hand,  very  small,  built  of  quarry-stone 
that  corrod^  rapidly  with  exposure — the  air  reduced  it  to  black 
dust.  The  chimney  threatened  to  fall ;  it  was  gnawed  into  on  the 
south-west  side  like  a  bit  of  mice-eaten  cheese.  The  thatch  was 
rotten,  the  rafters  were  exposed  and  decayed.  The  walls,  bulged 
out  by  the  thrust  of  the  bedroom-floor  joists,  were  full  of  rents 
and  out  of  the  perpendicular. 

The  place  looked  so  ruinous,  so  unsafe,  that  Arminell  hesitated 
to  enter. 

The  door  had  fallen,  because  the  frame  had  rotted  away. 
Patience  led  her  guest  over  it  into  the  room.  There  everything 
was  tidy  and  clean.  There  was  tidiness  and  cleanliness  combined 
with  ruin  and  decay.    In  the  window  was  a  raven  in  a  cage. 

**  This  house  is  dangerous  to  live  in,"  said  Arminell.  "  Does 
Mr.  Macdu£f  not  see  that  repairs  are  done  ?  It  is  unfit  for  human 
habitation." 

"Macduff I "  scoffed  Mrs.  Kite.  "Do  f  think  that  this  house 
belongs  to  his  lordship  ?  ;It  is  mine,  and  because  it  is  mine  they 
cannot  force  me  to  leave  it  and  to  go  into  the  workhouse." 

"  But  you  are  in  peril  of  your  life  here,  the  chimney  might  fall 
and  bury  you  any  windy  night.    The  roof  might  crash  in." 

"  So  the  sanitary  officer  says.    He  has  condemned  the  house." 

"  Then  you  are  leaving  ?  " 

*'No.  He  ha9  done  his  duty.  But  I  am  not  going  td 
turn  out."  1 

"  Yet  surely,  Mrs.  Eite,  if  the  place  is  dangerous,  you  V^ill  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  ?  " 

"  Who  can  interfere  with  me  ?.  The  board  of  guardians  have 
applied  to  the  petty  sessions  for  an  order,  and  it  has  been  granted 
and  served  on  me." 

"  Then,  of  course,  you  go  ?  " 

"  No ;  they  can  order  me  to  go,  but  they  cannot  force  me  to 
go.    The  policeman  says  they  can  fine  me  ten  shillings  a  day  if  I 
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remain  and  defy  them.  Let  them  fine  me.  They  must  next  get 
an  order  to  distrain  to  get  the  amount.  They  may  sell  my  furni- 
ture, but  ^they  won't  be  able  to  turn  me  out." 

"  But  why  remain  in  peril  of  your  life  ?  Tou  will  be  crushed 
under  the  ruins  some  stormy  night." 

"  Why  remain  here  ?  Because  I've  nowhere  else  to  go  to.  I 
will  not  go  into  the  union,  and  I  will  not  live  in  a  house  with 
other  folk.  I  am  accustomed  to  be  alone.  I  am  not  afraid.  Here 
I  am  at  liberty,  and  I  will  die  here  rather  than  lose  my  freedom." 

"  Tou  cannot  even  shut  your  door." 

**  I  do  not  need  to.  I  fear  nothing,  not  the  sanitary  ofScer ; 
he  can  do  nothing.  Not  the  board  of  guardians ;  they  can  do 
nothing.    Not  the  magistrates ;  they  cannot  touch  me."  * 

"  Have  you  anything  to  live  on  ?  " 

^I  pick  up  a  trifle.  I  bless  bad  knees  and  stop  the  flow  of 
blood,  and  show  where  stolen  goods  are  hidden,  and  tell  who  has 
ill-wished  any  one." 

"  Tou  receive  contributions  from  the  superstitious." 

^I  get  my  living  my  own  way.  There  is  room  for  all  in  the 
world." 

Arminell  seated  herself  in  a  chair  o£fered  her,  and  looked  at  the 
raven  in  its  cage,  picking  at  the  bars.  ,  . 

Silence  ensued  for  a  few  minutes.  Patience  folded  her  bare 
brown  arms  across  her  bosom,  and  standing  opposite  the  girl, 
studied  her  from  head  to  foot.         -    •  ^ 

**  The  Honourable  Miss  Inglett ! "  she  said,  and  laughed.  "  Why 
are  you  the  honourable,  and  I  the  common  person  ?  Why  are 
you  a  lady,  at  ease,  well-dressed,  and  I  a  poor  old  creature 
badgered  by  sanitary  officers  and  board  of  guardians,  and 
magistrates,  and  by  my  Lord^  the  chairman  at  the  petty 
sessions  ?  " 

Arminell  looked  wonderingly  at  her,  surprised  at  her  strange 
address. 

"  Because  the  world  is  governed  by  injustice.  What  had  you 
done  as  a  babe,  that  you  should  have  the  gold  spoon  put  into  your 
mouth,  and  why  had  I  the  pewter  one?    It  is  not  only  sanitary 

*  The  reader  may  think  this  an  impossible  case.  M  the  piesent 
moment  an  old  woman  in  the  anther's  immediate  neighbourhood  is  thus 
defying  all  the  authorities.  They  have  come  to  a  dead  lock.  She  has 
resisted  orders  to  leave  for  two  years,  and  is  in  hourly  peril  of  ber  life. 
The  only  person  who  could  expel  her  is  the  landlord,  who  happens  to  be 
poor,  and  who  says  that  he  cannot  rebuild  the  cottage,  the  woman  who 
has  it  on  a  lease  is  bound  to  deliver  it  over  at  the  end  of  the  time  in  good 
order,  but  she  is  without  the  means  to  put  the  cottage  in  order.  Next 
equinoctial  gale  may  see  her  crushed  to  death. 
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officers  and  guardians  of  the  poor  against  me,  bullying  me,  a  poor 
lone  widow.  Heaven  above  has  been  dead  set  against  me  from 
the  moment  I  was  bom.  Fve  seen  the  miners  truck  out  ore  and 
cable ;  now  a  truck  load  of  metal,  then  one  of  refuse ;  one  to  be 
refined,,  the  other  to  be  rejected.  It  is  so  in  life ;  we  are  run  out 
of  the  dark  mines  of  nothingness  into  light,  and  some  of  us  are  all 
preciousness,  and  some  all  dross.  But  do  you  know  this,  Miss 
Arminell,  they  turned  out  heaps  on  heaps  of  refuse  from  the 
copper  mines,  and  now  they  have  abandoned  the  copper  to  work 
the  refuse  heaps.  They  find  them  rich — in  what  do  you  suppose? 
In  arsenic." 

"  Tou  have  had  much  trouble  in  your  life  ?  "  asked  Arminell, 
not  knowing  what  to  say  to  this  strange,  bitter  woman. 
-  "  Much  trouble  I "  Patience  curtsied.  She  unlaced  her  arms, 
and  used  her  hands  as  she  spoke,  like  a  Frenchwoman.  She  lacked 
the  words  that  would  express  her  thoughts,  and  enforced  and 
supplemented  them  with  gesture.  "Much  trouble!  Tou  shall 
hear  how  I  have  been  served.  My  father  worked  in  this  old  lime 
quarry  till  it  was  abandoned,  and  when  it  stopped,  then  he  was 
out  of  work  for  two  months,  and  he  went  out  poaching,  and  shot 
himself  instead  of  a  pheasant.  He  was  not  used  to  a  gun. 
'Twasn't  the  fault  of  the  gun.  The  gun  was  good  enough.  When 
he  was  brought  home  dead,  my  mother  went  into  one  fainting  fit 
after  another,  and  I  was  bom ;  but  she  died." 

f '  The  quarry  was  given  up,  I  suppose,  because  it  was  worked 
out  ?  "  said  Arminell. 

"  Why  did  Providence  allow  it  to  be  worked  out  so  soon  ?  Why 
wasn't  the  lime  made  to  run  teii  feet  deeper,  three  feet,  one  foot 
would  have  done  it  to  keep  my  father  alive  over  my  birth,  and  so 
saved  my  mother's  life  and  made  me  a  happy  wolnan  ?  " 

"  And  when  your  poor  mother  died  ?  " 

"  Then  it  was  bad  for  poor  me.  I  was  left  an  orphan  child, 
and  was  brought  up  by  my  uncle,  who  was  a  local  preacher.  He 
wasn't  over-pleased  at  being  saddled  wi*  me  to  keep.  He  served 
me  bad,  and  didn't  give  me  enough  to  eat.  Once  he  gave  me  a 
cruel  beating  because  I  wouldn't  say  *  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,'  ^ 
for,  said  I,  ^  Heaven  has  trespassed  against  me,  not  I  against 
Heaven.'  Why  was  there  not  another  foot  or  eighteen  inches 
more  lime  created  when  it  was  made,  so  that  my  father  and  mother 
might  have  lived,  and  I  had  a  home  and  not  been  given  over  to 
uncle  ?  What  I  said  then,  I  say  now  " — all  Patience's  fierceness 
rushed  into  her  eyes.  "Answer  me.  Have  I  been  fairly  used.?'^ 
She  extended  her  arms,  and  held  her  hands  open,  appealing^  to 
Arminell  for  her  judgment.         ' 
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"And  then?"  asked  the  girl,  after  a  long  silence,  during  which 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  pecking  of  the  raven  at  the  bars. 

"  And  then  my  uncle  bade  me  unsay  my  words,  but  I  would 
not.  Then  he  swore  he  would  thrash  me  every  day  till  I  asked 
forgiveness.    So  it  came  about." 

"What  came  about?" 

"  That  I  was  sent  to  prison." 

"  Not  for  profanity !  for  what  ?  " 

"  For  setting  fire  to  his  house." 

«You— ?" 

"  Yes,  finish  the  question.  Yes,  I  did ;  and  so  I  was  sent  to 
prison." 

Arminell  involuntarily  shrank  from  the  woman. 

'^  Ah !  I  frighten  you.  But  the  blame  does  not  attach  to  me. 
"Why  were  there  not  a  few  inches  more  lime  created  when  the 
quarry  was  ordained  ?  Providence  means,  I  am  told,  fore-seeing. 
When  the  world  was  made  I  reckon  it  was  foreseen  that  for  lack 
of  a  little  more  lime  my  father  would  shoot  himself,  and  the 
shock  kill  my  mother,  and  cast  me  without  parents  on  the  hands 
of  a  hard  uncle,  who  treated  me  so  bad  that  I  was  forced  to  set 
his  thatch  in  a  blaze,  and  so  was  sent  to  prison.  Providence  saw 
all  that  in  the  far-ofiT,  and  held  hands  and  did  not  lay  another 
handful  of  lime." 

"  Have  you  ever  been  married  ?  "  asked  Arminell,  startled  by 
the  defiance,  the  rage  and  revolt  in  the  woman's  heart.  She 
asked  the  question  without  consideration,  in  the  hope  of  di- 
verting the  thoughts  of  Mrs.  Kite  into  another  channel. 

Patience  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  looked  loweringly  at  the 
young  lady,  then  answered  abruptly,  "  No — a  few  inches  of  lime 
short  stopped  thai" 

"  How  did  that  prevent  your  marriage.  The  quarry  was 
stopped  before  you  were  bom." 

"  Sight,  and  because  stopped,  my  father  was  £lhot  and  I  became 
an  orphan,  and  was  took  by  my  uncle,  and  fired  his  house,  and 
was  sent  to  gaol.  After  that  no  man  oared  to  take  to  wife  a 
woman  who  put  lighted  sticks  among  the  thatch.  No  respectable 
man  would  share  his  name  with  one  who  had  been  in  prison. 
But  I  was  a  handsome  girl  in  my  day — and — ^but  there — ^I  will 
tell  you  no  more.  The  stopping  of  the  quarry  did  it.  If  there 
had  been  laid  at  the  bottom  a  few  inches  more  of  lime  rock,  it 
would  never  have  happened.    Where  lies  the  blame  ?  " 

"Another  quarry  was  opened,"  said  Arminell,  "that  where 
Mr.  Tubb  is  captain." 

"True,"  answered  Patience;  "but  between  the  closing    of 
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one  and  the  opening  of  another,  my  father  bonght  a  gun,  and 
went  over  a  hedge  with  it  on  a  moonlight  night,  and  the  trigger 
caught." 

Arminell  rose. 

"  I  have  been  here  for  some  time,"  she  said,  "  and  I  ought  to 
be  on  my  way  home.  You  will  permit  me — "  she  felt  in  her 
pocket  for  her  purse. 

•  "  No,"  said  Patience  curtly.  "  Tou  have  paid  me  for  what  I 
did^by  listening  to  my  story.  But  stay — Have  you  heard  that  if 
you  go  to  a  pixy  mound,  and  take  the  soil  thereof  and  put  it  on 
your  head,  you  can  see  the  little  people,  and  hear  their  voices, 
and  know  all  they  say  and  do.  Tou  have  come  here — to  this 
heap  of  ruin  and  wretchedness,"  she  stooped  and  gathered  up 
some  of  the  dust  off  the  floor  and  ashes  from  the  hearth,  and 
threw  them  on  the  head  of  Arminell.  ''  I  am  a  witch,  they  say. 
It  is  well,  now  your  eyes  and  ears  are  opened  to  see  and  know  and 
feel  with  those  you  never  knew  of  before  this  day — another  kind 
of  creatures  to  yourself — the  poor,  the  wretched,  the  lonely." 


Chapter  VI. 

OHILLAOOT. 

AbmineiiL  Ikolbtt  walked  musingly  from  the  cottage  of  Patience 
Kite.  The  vehemence  of  the  woman,  the  sad  picture  she  had 
unfolded  of  a  blighted  life,  the  look  she  had  been  given  into  a 
heart  in  revolt  against  the  Divine  government  of  the  world, 
united  to  impress  and  disturb  Arminell* 

Questions  presented  themselves  to  her  which  she  had  never 
considered  before.  Why  were  the  ways  of  Heaven  unequal? 
Why,  if  Qt>d  created  all  men  of  one  flesh,  and  breathed  into  all  a 
common  spirit,  why  were  they  differently  equipped  for  life's 
journey  ?  Why  were  some  sent  to  encounter  the  freezing  blast 
in  utter  nakedness,  and  others  muffled  in  eider-down?  The 
Norns  who  spin  the  threads  of  men's  lives,  spin  some  of  silk  and 
others  of  tow.  The  Pare®  who  shovel  the  lots  of  men  out  of 
bushels  of  gold  dust  and  soot,  give  to  some  soot  only ;  they  do 
not  trouble  themselves  to  mix  the  ingredients  before  allotting 
theni. 

As  Arminell  walked  on,  revolving  in  her  mind  the  perplexing 
question  which  has  ever  remained  unsolved  and  continues  to 
puzzle  and  drive  to  despair  those  in  all  ages  who  consider  it,  she 
came  before  the  house  of  Captain  Saltren. 

The  house  lay  in  a  narrow  glen,  so  narrow  that  it  was  lighted 
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and  wanned- by  very  little  sun.  A  slaty  rock  rose  aboTe  it,  and 
almost  projected  over  it.  This  rock,  called  the  Cleve,  was  crowned 
with  heather,  and  ivy  scrambled  up  it  from  below.  A  brook 
brawled  down  the  glen  below  the  honse. 

The  coombe  had  been  wild  and  disregarded,  a  jungle  of  furze 
and  bramble,  till  Saltren's  father  settled  in  it,  and  no  maa 
objecting,  enclosed  part  of  the  waste,  built  a  house,  and  called  it 
his  own.  Lord  Lamerton  owned  the  manor,  and  might  have 
interfered,  or  claimed  ground-rent,  but  in  a  former  genera- 
tion much  careless  good-nature  existed  among  landlords,  and 
squatters  were  suffered  to  seize  on  and  appropriate  land  that  was 
regarded  of  trifling  value.  The  former  Lord  Lamerton  perhaps 
knew  nothing  of  the  appropriation.  His  agent  was  an  old, 
gouty,  easy-going  man,  who  looked  into  no  matters  closely,  and 
so  the  Saltrens  became  possessed  of  Chillacot  without  having  any 
title  to  show  for  it.  By  the  same  process  Patience  Kite's  father 
had  obtained  his  cottage,  and  Patience  held  to  her  house  on  the 
same  tenure  as  Saltren  held  Chillacot.  Usually  when  settlers 
enclosed  land  and  built  houses,  they  were  charged  a  trifling 
ground-rent,  and  they  held  their  houses  and  fields  for  a  term  of 
years  or  for  lives,  and  the  holders  were  bound  to  keep  the 
dwellings  in  good  repair.  But,  practically,  such  houses  are  not 
kept  up,  and  when  the  leases  expire,  or  the  lives  fall  in,  the 
houses  fall  in  also.  A  landlord  with  such  dwellings  and  tene* 
ments  on  his  property  is  often  glad  to  buy  out  the  holders  to 
terminate  the  disgrace  to  the  place  of  having  in  it  so  many 
dilapidated  and  squalid  habitations. 

Saltren's  house  was  not  in  a  dilapidated  condition;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  neat  and  in  excellent  repair.  Stephen  drew  a 
respectable  salary  as  captain  of  the  manganese  mine  and  could 
afford  to  spend  money  on  the  little  property  of  which  he  was 
proud.  He  had  had  the  house  recently  re-roofed  with  slate 
instead  of  thatch,  with  which  it  had  been  formerly  covered.  The 
windows  and  doors  had  been  originally  made  of  home-grown  deal^ 
not  thoroughly  mature,  and  it  had  rotted.  Saltren  renewed  the 
wood-work  throughout.  Moreover,  the  chimney  having  been 
erected  of  the  same  stone  as  that  to  Kite's  cottage  had  decayed 
in  the  same  manner.  Saltren  had  it  taken  down  and  rebuilt 
in  brick,  which  came  expensive,  as  brick  had  to  be  carted  from 
fourteen  miles  off.  But,  as  the  captain  said,  one  does  not  mind 
spending  money  on  a  job  designed  to  be  permanent.  Saltren  had 
restocked  his  garden  with  fruit  trees  three  or  four  years  ago,  and 
these  now  gave  promise  of  bearing. 

The  glen  in  which  Chillacot  lay  was  a  **  coombe,"  that  is,  it  was 
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a  short  lateral  yallej  mnniiig  up  into  hill  or  moor,  and  opening  into 
the  main  valley  through  which  flows  the  arterial  stream  of  the 
district  It  was  a  sequestered  spot,  and  as  the  glen  was  narrow, 
it  did  not  get  its  proper  share  of  sun.  Some  said  the  glen  was 
called  Ghillacoombe  because  it  was  chilly,  but  the  rector  deriyed 
the  name  from  the  Celtic  for  wood. 

We  hear  much  now-a-days  about  hereditary  instincts  and 
proclivities,  and  a  man's  character  is  thought  to  be  determined 
by  those  of  his  ancestors  But  locality  has  much  to  do  with  the 
determination  of  character.  Physical  causes  model,  develop,  or 
alter  physical  features ;  natural  characteristics  are  so  shewed,  and 
why  not  individual  characters  also. 

The  climate  of  England  is  responsible  to  a  large  extent  for  the 
formation  of  the  representative  John  Bull.  The  blustering  winds, 
the  uncertain  weather,  go  to  the  hardening  of  the  Englishman's 
self-reliance,  determination,  and  perseverance  under  difficulties. 
He  cannot  wait  to  make  hay  till  the  sun  shines,  he  must  make 
it  whether  the  sun  shines  or  not  Having  to  battle  with  wind 
and  rain,  and  flEtce  the  searching  east  wind,  to  confront  sleet,  and 
snow,  and  hail  from  childhood,  when  with  shining  face  and  satchel 
he  goes  to  school,  the  boy  learns  to  put  down  his  head  and  defy 
the  weather.  Having  learned  to  put  down  his  head  and  go  along 
as  a  boy,  he  does  the  same  all  through  life,  not  against  weather 
only,  but  against  everything  that  opposes,  with  teeth  clenched^ 
and  fists  biJled  in  his  breeches  pocket 

The  national  characteristic  affects  the  very  animals  bred  in  our 
storm-battered  isle..  A  friend  of  the  author  had  a  puppy  brought 
out  to  him  on  the  continent  from  England.  That  little  creature 
sought  out,  fought,  and  rolled  over  every  dog  in  the  city  where  it  was. 

*'  Dat  ish  note  a  dogue  of  dish  eouhtree  1 "  said  a  native  who 
observed  its  pugnacity. 

"  Oh,  iio,  it  is  an  English  pup." 

*^  Ach  so !    I  daught  as  much,  it  ist  one  deevil ! " 

Perhaps  the  gloom  of  GhiUacot,  its  sunlessness,  was  one  cause 
of  the  gravity  that  affected  Saltren's  mind,  and  made  him  silent, 
fanatical,  shadow-haunted.  The  germs  of  the  temperament  were 
in  him  &om  boyhood,  but  were  not  fully  developed  till  after  his 
marriage  and  the  disappointment  and  disillusioning  that  ensued. 
He  was  a  man  devoid  of  humour,  a  joke  hurt  and  offended  him,  if 
it  was  not  sinful,  it  closely  fringed  on  sin,  because  he  could  not 
appreciate  it.  He  had  a  tender,  affectionate  heart,  full  of  soft 
places,  and,  but  for  his  disappointment,  would  have  l^een  a  kindly 
man  ;  but  he  had  none  to  love.  The  wife  had  betrayed  him,  the 
child  was  not  his  own.    The  natural  instincts  of  his  heart  became 
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perverted,  he  waxed  bitter,  anspicions,  and  ready  to  take  umbrage 
at  trifles. 

When  Arminell  came  in  front  of  the  cottage,  she  saw  Mrs. 
Saltren  leaning  over  the  gate.  She  was  a  woman  who  still  bore 
the  traces  of  her  former  beauty,  her  nose  and  lips  were  delicately 
moulded,  and  her  eyes  were  still  lovely,  large,  and  soft,  somewhs^ 
sensuous  in  their  softness.  The  face  was  not  that  of  a  woman  of 
decided  character,  the  mouth  was  weak.  Her  complexion  was 
clear.  Jingles  had  inherited  his  good  looks  from  her.  As 
Arminell  approached,  she  curtsied,  then  opened  the  gate,  and 
asked — 

''  Miss  Inglett,  if  I  may  be  so  bold,  I  would  so  much  like  to 
have  a  word  with  you." 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Arminell. 

"  Will  you  honour  me,  miss,  by  taking  a  seat  on  the  bench  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Saltren,  pointing  to  a  garden  bench  near  the  door. 

Arminell  declined  graciously.  She  could  not  stay  long,  she  had 
been  detained  already,  and  had  transgressed  the  luncheon  hour. 

^'  Ah,  Miss  Inglett,"  said  the  captain's  wife,  ^'  I  did  so  admire 
and  love  your  dear  mother,  the  late  lady,  she  was  so  good  and 
kind,  and  she  took — though  I  say  it — a  sort  of  a  fancy  to  me,  and 
was  uncommonly  gracious  to  me." 

"  Tou  were  at  the  park  once  ?  " 

"  I  was  there  before  I  married,  but  that  was  just  a  few  months 
before  my  lord  married  your  mother,  the  first  Lady  Lamerton. 
I  never  was  in  the  house  with  her,  but  she  often  came  and  saw 
me.  That  was  a  bad  day  for  many  of  us — ^not  only  for  you,  miss, 
but  for  all  of  us — when  she  died.  If  she  had  lived,  I  don't  think 
we  could  have  fallen  into  this  trouble." 

"What  trouble?"  Arminell  asked.  She  was  touched  by  the 
reference  to  her  mother,  about  whom  she  knew  and  was  told  so 
little. 

'^  I  mean,  miss,  the  mine  that  is  being  stopped.  Her  dear  late 
ladyship  would  never  have  allowed  it." 

"  But  it  runs  under  the  house." 

"  Oh,  miss,  nothing  of  the  sort.  That  is  what  Mr.  Macduff 
says,  because  he  is  trying  to  persuade  his  lordship  to  close  the 
mine.  It  is  not  for  me  to  speak  against  him,  but  he  is  much 
.under  the  management  of  Mrs.  Macduff,  who  is  a  very  fine  lady ; 
and  because  the  miners  don't  salute  her,  she  gives  Macduff  no 
rest,  day  or  night,  till  he  gets  his  lordship  to  disperse  the  men. 
My  lord  listens  to  him,  and  does  not  see  who  is  speaking  through 
his  lips.  My  brother  James  is  a  comical-minded  man,  and  he 
said  one  day  that  Mr.  Macduff  was  like  the  automaton  chess- 
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player  that  was  once  exhibited  in  London.  Every  one  thought 
the  wax  doll  played,  bnt  there  was  a  yonng  girl  hid  in  a 
compartment  under  the  table,  and  she  directed  all  the  movements 
of  the  chess-player." 

*'  I  really  cannot  interfere  between  my  lord  and  his  agent,  or 
intercept  communications  between  Mr.  Chess-player  and  Mrs. 
Prompter." 

'^  Oh,  no,  miss ;  I  never  meant  anything  of  the  sort.  I  was  only 
thinking  how  different  it  would  have  been  for  us  if  my  lady — ^I 
mean  my  late  lady — ^were  here.  She  was  a  good  friend  to  us.  Oh, 
miss,  I  shall  never  forget  when  I  was  ill  of  the  typhus,  and  every- 
one was  afraid  to  come  near  us,  how  my  good  lady  came  here, 
carrying  a  sheet  to  the  window,  and  tapped,  and  gave  it  in, 
because  she  thought  we  might  be  short  of  linen  for  my  bed.  I've 
never  forgot  that.  I  keep  that  sheet  to  this  day,  and  I  shall  not 
part  with  it ;  it  shall  serve  as  my  winding  sheet.  The  dear  good 
lady  was  so  thoughtful  for  the  poor.  But  times  are  changed.  It 
is  not  for  me  to  cast  blame,  or  to  say  that  my  lady  as  now  is, 
is  not  good,  but  there  are  different  kind  of  goodnesses  as  there 
are  cabbage  roses  and  Marshal  Neils." 

Arminell  was  interested  and  touched. 

"  You  knew  my  dear  mother  well  ?  " 

**  I  am  but  a  humble  person,  and  it  is  unbecoming  of  me  to  say 
it,  though  I  have  a  brother  who  is  a  gentleman,  who  associates  With 
the  best  in  the  land,  and  I  am  better  born  than  you  may  suppose, 
seeing  that  I  married  a  captain  of  a  manganese  mine.  I  beg 
pardon — ^I  was  saying  that  her  ladyship  almost  made  a  friend  of 
me,  though  I  say  it  who  ought  not.  Still,  I  had  feelings  and 
education  above  my  station,  and  that  perhaps  led  her  to  consult 
me  when  she  came  here  to  Orleigh  and  knew  nothing  of  the  place 
or  of  the  people,  and  might  have  been  imposed  on,  but  for  me. 
After  I  recovered  of  the  scarlet  fever " 

"  I  thought  it  was  typhus  ?  " 

*'  It  began  scarlet  and  ended  typhus.  Those  fevers,  miss,  as  my 
brother  James  says  in  his  droU  way,  are  like  tradesmen,  they 
make  jobs  for  each  other,  and  hand  on  the  patient." 

''  How  long  was  that  after  Mr^  Jingles — ^I  mean  your  son,  Mr. 
Giles  Saltren,  was  bom  ?  " 

"  Oh," — Mrs.  Saltren  looked  about  her  rather  vaguely — **  not 
over  long.  Will  jda  condescend  to  step  indoors  and  see  my  little 
parlour,  where  I  think,  miss,  you  have  never  been  yet,  though  it 
is  scores  and  scores  of  times  your  dear  mother  came  there." 

*'  I  will  come  in,"  said  Arminell  readily.  Her  heart  warmed  to 
the  woman  who  had  been  so  valued  by  her  mother. 
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The  house  was  tidy,  dismal  indeed,  and  small,  bnt  what  made 
it  most  dismal  was  the  strain  after  grandeur,  the  gay  table-cover, 
the  carpet  with  large  pattern,  the  wall  paper  black  with  huge 
bnnches  of  red  and  white  roses  on  it,  ont  of  keeping  with  the 
dimensions  of  the  room. 

Arminell  looked  ronnd  and  felt  a  rising  sense  of  the  absurdity, 
the  affectation,  the  incongruity,  that  at  any  other  moment  would 
have  made  her  laugh  inwardly,  though  too  well-bred  to  give 
external  sign  that  she  ridiculed  what  she  saw. 
^  <<  Ah  miss ! "  said  Mr&  Saltren,  ^'  you're  looking  at  that  beai^tiful 
book  on  the  table.    My  lady  gave  it  me  herself,  and  I  yalue  it, 
not  because  of  what  it  contains,  nor  for  the  handsome  binding, 
but  because  of  her  who  gave  it  to  me." 
Arminell  took  up  the  book  and  opened  it. 
''  But — "  she  said,  " — the  date.  It  is  an  annual,  published  three 
years  after  my  mother's  death." 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  miss,  I  did  not  say  my  late  lady  gave 
it  me.  I  said,  my  lady.  I  know  how  to  distinguish  between  them. 
If  it  had  been  given  me  by  your  dear  mother,  who  is  gone,  my 
late  lady,  do  you  suppose  it  would  be  lying  here  ?  I  would  not 
keep  it  in  the  room  where  I  sit  but  rarely,  but  have  it  in  my  bed- 
chamber, where  I  could  fold  my  hands  over  it  when  I  pray." 

**  I  should  like,"  said  Arminell,  *'  to  see  the  sheet  that  my  poor 
dear  mother  gave  you,  and  which  you  cherish  so  fondly,  to  wrap 
about  you  in  the  grave/* 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  Mrs.  Saltren,  "  No— I  won't  say  with 
pleasure,  for  it  calls  up  sad  recollections,  and  yet,  miss,  there  is 
pleasure  in  thinking  of  the  goodness  of  that  dear  lady  who  is 
gone.  Lor !  miss,  it  did  seem  dreadful  that  my  dear  lady  when 
on  earth  didn't  take  precedency  over  the  daughter  of  an  earl,  htkt 
now,  in  heaven,  she  ranks  above  marchionesses." 

Then  she  asked  Arminell  to  take  a  chair,  and  went  slowly 
upstairs  to  search  for  the  sheet.  While  she  was  absent  the  girl 
looked  round  her,  and  now  her  lips  curled  with  derision  at  the 
grotesque  strain  after  refinement  and  luxury  which  were 
unattainable  as  a  whole,  and  only  reached  in  inharmonious  scraps 
and  disconnected  patches. 

This  was  the  home  of  Jingles  I  What  a  change  for  him,  from 
these  mean  surroundings,  this  tasteless  affectation,  to  the  stateliness 
and  smoothness  of  life  at  Orleigh  Park !  How  keenly  he  must 
feel  the  contrast  when  he  returned  home !  Had  her  father  dealt 
rightly  by  the  young  man,  in  giving  him  culture  beyond  his 
position  ?  It  is  said  that  a  man  has  sat  in  an  oven  whilst  a  chop 
has  been  done,  and  has  eaten  the  chop,  without  being  himself 
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Toastedy  but  then  the  temperatare  of  the  oyen  was  gradaally 
raised  and  gradually  lowered^  Young  Saltren  had  jumped  into 
the  oyen  out  of  a  cellar  and  passed  every  now  and  then  back 
again  to  the  latter.  This  alteration  of  temperatures  would  kill  him. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  Mrs.  Saltren  returned.  She  de- 
scended the  stairs  slowly,  sighing,  with  the  sheet  oyer  her  arm. 

*'  You  need  not  fear  to  catch  the  feyer  from  it,  miss,"  she  said, 
**  it  has  been  washed  many  times  since  it  was  used — with  my 
tears." 

Arminell's  heart  was  full.  She  took  the  sheet  and  looked  at  it. 
How  good,  how  considerate  her  mother  had  been.  And  what  a 
touch  of  real  feeling  this  was  in  the  faithful  creature,  to  cherish 
the  token  of  her  mother's  kindness. 

The  young  are  sentimental,  and  are  incapable  of  distinguishing 
true  feeling  from  false  rhodomontade. 

<<Why!"  exclaimed  Arminell,  '^it  has  a  mark  in  the  comer 
S.S. — does  not  that  stand  for  your  husband's  initials  ?  " 

The  woman  seemed  a  little  taken  aback,  but  soon  recoyered 
herself. 

^'It  may  be  so.  But  it  comes  about  like  this.  I  asked  Stephen 
to  mark  the  sheet  for  me  with  a  double  L.  for. Louisa,  Lady 
Lamerton,  and  a  coronet  oyer,  but  he  was  so  scrupulous,  he  said  it 
might  be  supposed  I  had  carried  it  away  from  the  park,  and  that 
as  the  sheet  was  giyen  to  us,  we'd  haye  it  marked  as  our  own.  My 
husband  is  as  particular  about  his  conscience  as  one  must  be  with 
the  bones  in  a  herring.  It  was  Bond's  marking  ink  he  used," 
said  Mrs.  Saltren,  eager  to  giye  minute  circumstances  that  might 
serye  as  confirmation  of  her  story,  ^^  and  there  was  a  stretcher  of 
wood,  a  sort  of  hoop,  that  strained  the  linen  whilst  it  was  being 
written  on.  If  you  haye  any  doubt,  miss,  about  my  story,  you'ye 
only  to  ask  for  a  bottle  of  Bond's  marking  ink,  and  you  will 
see  that  they  haye  circular  stretchers — which  is  a  proof  that  this 
is  the  identical  sheet  my  lady  gaye  me.  Besides,  there  is  a 
number  under  the  letters." 

"  Yes,  seyen." 
.    "  That  was  my  deyice.    It  rhymes  with  heayen,  where  my  lady 
— ^I    mean  my  late    lady,  is   now  taking  precedence  even  of 
marchionesses." 

Arminell  said  nothing.  The  woman's  mind  was  like  her 
parlour,  full  of  incongruities. 

''Look  about  you,  miss,"  continued  Mrs.  Saltren,  '' though  I 
say  it,  whb  ought  not,  this  is  a  pretty  and  comfortable  house  with 
a  certain  elegance  which  I  haye  introduced  into  it.  My  brother, 
James  Welsh,  is  a  gentleman,  and  writes  a  great  deal.    You 
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may  understand  how  troubled  my  husband  is  at  the  thought  of 
leaying  it." 

"But— why  leave?" 

"  Because,  Miss  Inglett,  he  will  have  no  work  here.  He  will 
be  driven  to  go  to  America,  and  unfortunately  he  has  expended  his 
savings  in  doing  up  the  house  and  planting  the  garden.  I  am  too 
delicate  to  risk  the  voyage,  so  I  shall  be  separated  from  my 
husband.  My  son  (Hies  has  already  been  taken  from  me."  Then 
she  began  to  cry. 

A  pair  of  clove-pinks  glowed  in  Arminell's  cheeks.  She  could 
hardly  control  her  voice.  These  poor  Saltrens  were  badly  used ; 
her  father  was  to  blame.    He  was  the  occasion  of  their  trouble. 

"  It  must  not  be,"  said  Arminell,  starting  up,  "  I  will  go  at 
once  and  speak  to  his  lordship." 


Chapter  VII. 

A  VISION. 

WiTHOXTT  another  word,  Arminell  left  the  cottage.  As  she  did  so, 
she  passed  Captain  Saltren  speaking  to  Captain  Tubb.  The  former 
scarce  touched  his  hat,  but  the  latter  saluted  her  with  profound 
respect. 

When  she  was  out  of  hearing,  Saltren,' whose  dark  eyes  had 
pursued  her,  said  in  a  low  vibrating  tone — 

"  There  she  goes — one  of  the  Gilded  Clique." 

'*  I  think  you  might  have  shown  her  morei  respect,  man," 
said  Tubb.  "Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due,  and  she  is  the 
honourable." 

"Why  should  I  show  respect  to  her?  If  she  were  a  poor  girl 
earning  her  bread,  I  would  salute  her  with  true  reverence,  for 
God  hath  chosen  the  poor,  rich  in  faith.  But  is  it  not  written 
that  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle, 
than  for  the  rich  to  enter  into  heaven  ?  " 

"  You've  queer  fancies,  cap'n." 

"  They  are  not  fancies,"  answered  Saltren,  "  as  it  is  written,  so 
I  speak."  Then  he  hesitated.  Something  was  working  in  his 
mind,  and  for  a  moment  he  doubted  whether  to  speak  it  to  one 
whom  he  did  not  regard  as  of  the  elect.  * 

But  Saltren  was  not  a  man  who  could  restrain  himself  under 
an  over-mastering  conviction,  and  he  burst  forth  in  a  torrent  of 
words,  and  as  he  spoke  his  sombre  eyes  gleamed  with  excitement, 
and  sparks  lit  up  and  flashed  in  them.  Soft  they  usually  were, 
and  dreamy,  but  now,  all  at  once  they  kindled  into  vehement  life. 
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"  I  tell  you,  Tubb,  the  Lord  hath  spoken.  The  last  days  are 
at  hand.  I  read  my  Bible  and  I  read  my  newspaper,  and  I  know 
that  the  aristocracy  are  a  scandal  and  a  burden  to  the  country. 
Now  the  long-suflfering  of  heaven  will  not  tarry.  It  has  been 
revealed  to  me  that  they  are  doomed  to  destruction." 

"  Eevealed  to  you  I " 

"  Yes,  to  me,  an  unworthy  creature,  as  none  know  better  than 
myself,  full  of  errors  and  faults  and  blindness — and  yet — to  me. 
I  was  wrestling  in  spirit  near  the  water's  edge,  thinking  of  these 
things,  when,  suddenly,  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  calling  me." 

"  How— by  name  ?    Did  it  call  you  Cap'n  ?  " 

Saltren  hesitated.  '^I  can't  mind  just  now  whether  it  said, 
Saltren,  Saltren !  or  whether  it  said  Mister,  or  whether  Cap'n,  or 
Stephen.  I  dare  say  I  shall  remember  by-and-by  when  I  come  to 
turn  it  over  in  my  mind.  But  all  has  come  on  me  so  freshly,  so 
suddenly,  that  I  am  still  dazed  with  the  revelations." 

"  Go  on,"  said  Tubb,  shaking  his  head  dubiously. 

"  And  when  I  looked  up,  I  saw  a  book  come  flying  down  to  me 
out  of  heaven,  and  I  held  up  my  hands  to  receive  it,  but  it  went 
by  me  into  the  water  hard  by  where  I  was." 

**  Somebody  chucked  it  at  you,"  exclaimed  the  practical  Tubb. 

"I  tell  you,  it  came  down  out  of  heaven,"  said  Saltren, 
impatiently.  "  You  have  no  faith.  I  saw  the  book,  and  before  I 
could  lay  hold  of  it,  it  went  under  the  raft — ^I  mean,  it  went  down, 
down  in  the  water,  and  I  beheld  it  no  more." 

«  What  sort  of  a  book  was  it  ?  " 

"I  saw  it  but  for  a  moment,  as  it  floated  with  the  back 
upwards,  before  it  disappeared.  There  was  a  head  on  it  and  a 
title.  I  could  not  make  out  whose  head,  but  I  read  the  title,  and 
the  title  was  clear." 

•*  What  was  it?" 

"  *  The  Gilded  Clique.' " 

"Clique!  what  is  that?" 

"  A  society,  a  party,  and  I  know  what  was  meant." 

"  Some  one  must  have  chucked  the  book/'  again  reasoned  the 
prosaic  Tubb. 

"  It  was  not  chucked,  it  fell.  I  was  wrong  to  tell  you  of  my 
vision.  The  revelation  is  not  for  such  as  you.  I  will  say  no 
more." 

"  And  pray,  what  do  you  make  out  of  this  queer  tale  ?  "  asked 
the  captain  of  the  lime  quarry  with  ill-disguised  incredulity. 

"  Is  it  not  plain  as  the  day  ?  I  have  had  revealed  to  me  that 
the  doom  of  the  British  aristocracy  is  pronounced,  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  privileged  class, — in  a  word,  the  whole  Gilded  Clique  ?  " 
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Tubb  shook  his  head. 

"You'll  never  satisfy  me  it  weren't  chucked,"  he  said.  "But, 
to  change  the  subject,  Saltren.  You  have  read  and  studied  more 
than  I  have.  Can  you  tell  me  what  sort  of  a  plant  Quin- 
quagesima  is,  and  whether  it  is  grown  from  seed,  or  cuttings,  or 
layers?" 


Chaptbb  VIII. 

ABBKAST. 

As  Arminell  left  Ghillacot  she  did  not  obserye  the  scant  courtesy 
shown  her  by  Captain  Saltren.  She  was  brimming  with 
sympathy  for  him  in  his  trouble,  with  tender  feeling  for  the  wife 
who  had  so  loYod  her  mother,  and  for  the  son  who  was  out  of  his 
proper  element.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  that  possibly  she  might 
be  regarded  by  Saltren  with  disfayour.  She  had  not  gone  many 
paces  from  the  house  before  she  came  on  a  middle-aged  couple, 
walking  in  the  sun,  abreast,  arm  in  arm,  the  man  smoking  a  pipe, 
which  he  remoyed  and  concealed  in  the  pocket  of  his  old  yelyet 
shooting  coat,  when  he  saw  Arminell,  and  then  he  respectfully 
remoyed  his  hat.  The  two  had  been  at  churcL  Arminell  knew 
them  by  sight,  but  she  had  not  spoken  at  any  time  to  either. 
The  man,  she  had  heard,  had  once  been  a  gamekeeper  on  the 
property,  but  had  been  dismissed,  the  reason  forgotten,  probably 
dishonesty.  The  woman  was  handsome,  with  bright  complexion, 
and  yery  clear,  crystalline  eyes,  a  boldly  cut  nose,  and  well  curyed 
lips.  The  cast  of  her  features  was  strong,  yet  the  expression  of 
the  face  was  timid,  patient  and  pleading. 

She  had  fair,  yery  fair  hair,  hair  that  would  imperceptibly 
become  white,  so  that  on  a  certain  day,  those  who  knew  her 
would  exclaim,  "  Why  Joan !  who  would  haye  thought  it  ?  Your 
hair  is  white."  But  some  years  must  pass  before  the  bleaching 
of  Joan's  head  was  accomplished.  She  was  only  forty,  and  was 
hale  and  strongly  built. 

She  unlinked  her  arm  from  that  of  her  companion  and  came 
curtseying  to  Arminell,  who  saw  that  she  wore  a  hideous  crude 
green  kerchief,  and  in  her  bonnet,  magenta  bows. 

"  Do  you  want  me  ?  "  she  asked  coldly.  The  unadsthetic  colours 
offended  her. 

"Please,  my  lady!" 

"  I  am  not  *  my  lady.' " 

Joan  was  abashed,  and  retreated  a  step. 

"  I  am  Miss  Inglett.    What  do  you  want  ?  " 
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"  I  was  going  to  make  bo  bold,  my  la — ,  1  mean,  miss . 

Joan  became  crimson  with  shame  at  so  nearly  transgressing 
again.    *'  This  is  Samuel  Ceely ." 

Arminell  nodded.  She  was  impatient  and  wanted  to  be  at 
home.    She  looked  at  the  man  whose  pale  eyes  quiyered. 

*^  Is  he  yonr  hnsband  ?  "  asked  Arminell. 

^No,  miss,  not  exactly.  Us  have  been  keeping  company 
twenty  years^ — no  more.  How  many  years  is  it  since  ns  first 
took  np  wi'  each  other,  Samuel  ?  ' 

**  Nigh  on  twenty-two.    Twenty-two.** 

^*Qo  along,  Samuel,  not  so  much  as  that.  Well,  miss,  us 
knowed  each  other  when  Samuel  was  a  desperate,  wicked  (i.e. 
lively)  chap.  Then  Samuel  was  keeper  at  the  park.  There  was 
some  misunderstanding.  The  head-keeper  was  to  blame  and  laid 
it  on  Samuel.  He*s  told  me  so  scores  o'  times.  Then  came  his 
first  accident.    When  was  that,  Samuel  ?  " 

**  When  I  shooted  my  hand  away  ?  Nineteen  years  come  next 
Hichaelmas."* 

"  Were  you  keeper,  then  ?  "  asked  Arminell. 

**No,  miss,  not  exactly." 

**  Then,  how  came  you  with  the  gun  ?  ** 

"  By  accident,  quite  by  accident." 

Joan  hastily  interfered.  It  would  not  do  to  enquire  too  closely 
what  he  was  doing  on  that  occasion. 

"When  was  your  second  accident,  Samuel?" 

**  Fifteen  years  agone." 

^ And  what  was  that?  "  asked  Joan. 

"  I  failed  off  a  waggon." 

Arminell  interrupted.  This  was  the  scene  of  old  Gt>bbo  and 
young  Gobbo  re-enacted.  It  must  be  brought  to  an  end.  "  Tell 
thou  the  tale,"  she  said  with  an  accent  of  impatience  in  her 
intonation,  addressing  Joan.    "  What  is  your  name  ?  " 

''Joan  Melhuish,  miss.  Us  have  been  sweethearts  a  great 
many  years;  and,  miss,  the  poor  old  man  can't  do  a  sight  of 
work,  because  of  his  leg,  and  because  of  his  hand.  But,  lor-a- 
mussy,  miss,  his  sweepings  is  beautifuL  You  could  eat  your 
dinner,  miss,  off  a  stable  floor,  where  Samuel  has  swept.  Or 
the  dog-kennels,  miss, — ^if  Samuel  were  but  with  the  dogs  he'd 
be  as  if  in  paradise.  He  do  love  dogs  dearly,  do  Samue]. 
He's  that  conscientious,  miss,  that  if  he  was  sound  asleep,  and 
minded  in  his  dream,  there  was  a  bit  o'  straw  lying  where  he 
ought  to  ha'  swept  clean,  or  that  the  dogs  as  needed  it,  hadn't 
had  brimstone  put  in  their  water,  he'd  get  up  out  o'  the  warmest 
bed — not  poor  chap  that  he's  got  a  good  one  to  lie  on — to 
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give  the  dog  his  brimstone^  or  pick  up  thickey  (that) 
straw." 

She  was  so  earnest,  so  sincere,  that  her  story  appealed  to 
Arminell's  feelings.  Was  the  dust  that  the  witch,  Patience,  had 
cast  on  her  head,  taking  effect  and  opening  her  eyes  to  the 
sorrows  and  trials  of  the  nndergronnd  folk  ? 

'^  Please,  miss  I  It  ain't  only  sweeping  he  does  beantifolly.  If  a 
dog  has  fleas,  he'll  wash  him  and  comb  him — and,  miss,  he  can 
skin  a  hare  or  a  rabbit  beantiful — beautiful!  I  don't  mean  to 
deny  that  Samuel  takes  time  about  it,"  she  assumed  an  apologetic 
tone,  "  but  then,  miss,  which  be  best  to  be  slow  and  do  a  ti^g 
thorough,  or  be  quick  and  half  do  it  ?  Now,  miss,  what  I  was 
going  to  make  so  bold  as  to  say  was,  Samuel  do  be  a  complaining 
of  the  rheumatics*  They've  atook  'n  bad  across  the  loins,  and  it 
he  bad  for  him  out  in  all  weathers  weeding  turnips,  and  doing 
them  odd  and  dirty  jobs,  men  won't  do  now,  nor  wimen  n'other, 
what  wi'  the  advance  of  education,  and  the  franchise,  and  I  did 
ihink  it  would  be  wonderful  good  and  kind  o'  you,  miss,  if  you'd 
j>ut  in  a  word  for  Samuel,  just  to  have  the  sweeping  o'  the  back 
yard,  or  the  pulling  of  rabbits,  or  the  cleaning  up  of  dishes,  he'd 
make  a  rare  kitchen-maid,  and  could  scour  the  dogs  as  well,  and 
keep  'em  from  scratching  over  much.  Lord,  miss !  what  the  old 
man  do  want  is  nourishing  food  and  dryth  (dry  air)  over  and 
about  him." 

''TR  speak  to  the  housekeeper — no,  I  will  speak  to  her 
ladyship  about  the  matter.  I  have  no  doubt  something  can  be 
^one  for  SamueL" 

Joan  curtsied,  and  her  honest  face  shone  with  satisfaction. 

*^  Lord  A'mighty  bless  you,  miss  I  I  have  been  that  concerned 
4tbout  the  old  man — he  is  but  fifty,  but  looks  older,  because  of  his; 
two  accidents.  He's  shy  o'  asking  for  hisself,  because  he  was 
•dismissed  by  the  late  lord,  the  upper  keeper  laid  things  on  him 
lie'd  no  right  to.  He's  a  man,  miss,  who  don't  set  no  store  on  his 
self,  because  he  has  lost  a  thumb  and  two  fingers,  and  got  a 
dislocated  thigL  But  there's  more  in  Samuel  than  folks  fancy. 
I  ought  to  know  best,  us  have  kept  company  twenty  years." 

^*  Are  you  ever  going  to  get  married  ?  " 

Joan  shook  her  head. 

"But  how  is  it,"  asked  Arminell,  "that  you  have  not  been 
married  yet,  after  courting  so  long  ?  " 

"  First  the  bursted  gun  spoiled  the  chance — but  Lord,  miss, 
though  he's  lost  half  his  hand,  he  is  as  clever  with  what  remains 
as  most  men  with  two." 

^*  He  was  unable  to  Work  for  his  living,  I  suppose." 
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*'  And  next  he  were  throwed  down  off  a  waggon,  and  he's  heen 
lame  ever  since.  But,  Lord,  miss !  he  do  get  along  with  the  bad 
legy  beautiful,  quite  beautiful." 

"Tou  are  not  nearer  your  marriage  than  you  were  twenty 
years  ago/'  said  Arminell,  pitifully. 

**  I  have  been  that  troubled  for  Samuel,"  said  Joan,  not  replying, 
but  continuing  her  own  train  of  thought ;  **  Fye  feared  he'd  be 
took  off  to  the  union,  and  then  the  old  man  would  ha'  died,  not 
haying  me  to  walk  out  with  of  a  Sunday  and  bring  him  a  little 
'baccy.  And  I — ^I'd  ha*  nort  in  the  world  to  live  for,  or  to  hoard 
my  wages  for,  wi'out  my  old  Samuel." 

The  woman  paused,  turned  round  and  looked  at  the  feeble, 
disabled  wreck  of  a  man^  who  put  his  crippled  hand  to  his  forelock 
and  saluted. 

*'How  came  he  to  fall  off  the  waggon?"  asked  ArminelL 
"  Well,  miss,  it  came  of  my  being  on  the  waggon,"  explained 
Ceely,  *'  I  couldn't  have  failed  off  otherwise." 
"  Were  you  asleep  ?    Was  the  waggon  in  motion  ?  " 
Joan  hastily  interfered,  it  would  not  do  for  too  close  an  enquiry 
to  be  made  into  how  it  came  that  Samuel  was  incapable  of 
keeping  himself  firm  on  the  waggon ;  any  more  than  it  would  do 
to  go  too  narrowly  into  the  occasion  of  his  shooting  off  his  hand. 

"  What  was  it,  miss,  you  was  a  saying  ?    Nearer  our  marriage  ? 
That  is  as  the  Lord  wills.    But— miss — ^us  two  have  set  our 
heads  on  one  thing.    I  don't  mind  telling  you,  as  you're  so  kind 
as  to  promise  you'd  get  Samuel  a  situation  as  kitchen-maid." 
"  I  did  not  promise  that ! " 

'^  Well,  miss,  you  said,  you'd  speak  about  it,  and  I  know  well 
enough  that  what  you  speak  about  will  be  done." 

"  What  is  it  you  have  set  your  heart  on  ?  Can  I  help  you  to  that?" 
^'Tou,  miss!  0  no,  only  the  Lord.  Tou  see,  miss,  I  don't 
€am  much,  and  Samuel  next  to  nothing  at  all,  so  our  ever  having 
a  home  of  our  own  do  seem  a  long  way  ofil  But  there's  the  north 
side  of  the  churchy  where  Samuel's  two  fingers  and  thumb  be  laid, 
us  can  go  to  them.  And  us  have  bespoke  to  the  sexton  the  place 
where — about  the  fingers  and  thumb  lie,  I  ha'  planted  rosemary 
there,  and  know  where  it  be,  and  no  one  else  can  be  laid  there,  as 
his  fingers  and  thumb  be  resting  there.  And  when  Samuel  ^es, 
or  I  die,  whichever  goes  first  is  to  lie  beside  the  rosemary  bush 
over  his  fingers  and  thumb,  and  when  the  t'other  follows,  Samuel 
or  I  will  be  laid  beside  the  other,  with  only  the  fingers  and  thumb 
and  rosemary  bush  between  us, — 'cos  us  ain't  exactly  married — 
and  'twouldn't  be  respectable  wi'out.  'Twill  be  no  great  expense," 
she  added  apologetically. 

N  2 
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When  Joan  Melhtdsh  had  told  all  her  story,  Arminell  no  Icmger 
saw  the  cmde  green  kerchief  and  the  magenta  bows.  She  saw 
only  the  face  of  the  poor  woman,  the  crystal-clear  eyes  in  which 
light  came,  and  then  moisture,  and  the  trembling  lips  that  told 
more  by  their  tremor  than  by  the  words  that  passed  over  them^ 
of  the  deep  stirring  in  the  humble,  patient  heart. 

How  often  it  is  with  us  that,  looking  at  others,  who  belong  to 
an  inferior,  or  only  a  distinct  class,  we  observe  nothing  but 
verdigris  green  kerchiefs  and  magenta  bows,  something  out  of 
taste,  jarring  with  our  refinement,  ridiculous  from  our  point  of 
view.  Then  we  talk  of  the  whole  class  as  supremely  barbarous^ 
grotesque  and  separate  &om  us  by  leagues  of  intervening  culture, 
a  class  that  puts  verdigris  kerchiefs  on  and  magenta  bows,  as  our 
forefathers  before  Christ  painted  their  bodies  with  woad.  And  we 
argue — these  people  have  no  human  instincts,  no  tender  emotions, 
no  delicate  feelings — ^how  can  they  have,  wearing  as  they  do  green 
ties  and  magenta  bows  ?  Have  the  creatures  eyes  ?  Surely  not  when 
they  wear  such  unsesthetic  colours.  Hands,  organs,  dimensions, 
senses,  affections,  passions  ?  Not  with  emerald-green  kerchiefs. 
If  we  prick  them  they  do  not  bleed.  If  we  tickle  they  cannot 
laugh.  If  we  poison  them,  they  will  not  die.  If  we  wrong  them 
— bah  I    They  wear  magenta  bows  and  are  ridiculous. 

It  needs,  may  be,  a  sod  taken  from  their  soil,  a  little  dust  &om 
their  hearth  shaken  over  our  heads  to  open  our  eyes  to  see  that 
they  have  like  passions  and  weaknesses  with  ourselves. 

Arminell,  without  speaking,  turned  to  Samuel,  and  looked 
at  him. 

What  was  there  in  this  poor  creature  to  deserve  such  fedthful 
love  ?  He  was  a  ruin,  and  not  the  ruin  of  a  noble  edifice,  but  of 
a  commonplace  man.  There  was  no  beauty  in  him,  no  indication 
of  talent  in  his  face,  no  power  in  the  moulding  of  his  brow.  He 
looked  absurd  in  his  short  shabby  patched  velveteen  coat,  his 
breeches  and  gaiters  on  distorted  limbs.  His  attitudes  with  the 
ill-set  thigh  were  ungainly.  And  yet — this  handsome  woman 
had  given  up  her  life  to  him. 

^^  He  don't  seem  much  to  you,  perhaps,  miss,"  said  Joan,  who 
eagerly  scanned  Arminell's  face,  and  with  the  instinctive  jealousy 
of  love  discovered  her  thoughts.  ''But,  miss,  what  saith  the 
Scripture?  Look  not  on  his  countenance,  or  on  the  height  of 
his  stature.  You  should  ha'  seen  Samuel  before  his  accidents. 
Then  he  was  of  a  ruddy  countenance,  and  goodly  to  look  on.  I 
always  see  him  as  he  was." 

She  still  searched  Armineirs  face  for  token  of  admiration. 

'^  Lord,  miss !  tastes  differ.    Some  like  apples  and  others  like 
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onions.  For  my  part,  I  do  like  a  liand  wi'  two  fingers  on  it,  it  is 
uncommon^  it  is  properly  out  o'  the  way  as  hands  are.  And  then 
miss,  Samnel  do  seem  to  me  to  ha'  laid  hold  of  eternity  wi'  two 
fingers  and  a  thumb,  having  sent  them  on  before  him,  and  that  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  most  of  ns  poor  sinners  here  below." 

She  still  studied  the  girl's  countenance,  and  Arminell  controlled 
its  expression. 

"  Then,"  Joan  continued,  •*  as  for  his  walk,  it  is  lovely.  It  is 
ever  dancing  as  he  goes  along  the  road.  It  makes  one  feel  young 
— a  girl — to  have  his  arm,  there  be  such  a  lightness  and  swing  in 
his  walk." 

''But — ^  Arminell  began,  then  hesitated,  and  then  went  on 
with  a  rush,  ^'  are  you  not  discontented,  impatient,  miserable  ?  " 

"Why so,  miss?" 

''  Because  you  have  loved  him  so  long  and  see  no  chance  of 
getting  him." 

''  No,  miss.  If  I  get  him  here,  I  get  him  to  give  me  only  half 
a  hand ;  if  I  get  him  in  the  other  world,  I  get  his  whole  hand, 
thumb  and  two  first  fingers  as  well.    I  be  content  either  way." 


Ghapteb  IX. 

TANDKM. 

On  the  edge  of  a  moor,  at  the  extreme  limits  to  which  man  had 
driven  back  savage  nature,  where  were  the  last  boundary  walls 
of  stone  piled  up  without  compacting  mortar,  was  a  farm-house 
called  Court.  It  stood  at  the  point  where  granite  broke  out  from 
under  the  schistose  beds,  and  where  it  had  tilted  these  beds  up 
into  a  perpendicular  position.  A  vast  period  of  time  had  passed 
since  the  molten  granite  thus  broke  forth,  and  the  ragged  edges 
of  upturned  rock  had  been  weathered  down  to  mere  stumps,  but 
on  these  stumps  sat  the  homestead  and  farm-house  of  Court,  with 
a  growth  of  noble  sycamores  about  it. 

A  stream  brawling  down  from  the  moor  swept  half  round  this 
mass  of  old  worn-down  rock,  a  couple  of  granite  slabs  had  been 
cast  across  it,  ineeting  in  the  middle  on  a  rude  pier,  and  this 
served  as  a  foot-bridge,  but  carts  and  waggons  traversed  the  water, 
and  scrambled  up  a  steep  ascent  cut  out  of  the  rock  by  wheels  and 
winter  runs. 

If  Court  had  been  a  corn-growing  farm,  this  would  have  been 
inconvenient,  but  this,  Court  was  not.  It  was  a  sheep  and  cattle 
rearing  farm,  and  tilled  nothing  but  a  little  rye  and  some  turnips. 

In  an  elastic  air  fresh  from  the  ocean,  at  a  height  of  a  thpusand 
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feet  above  the  sea,  the  lungs  find  delight  in  each  inhalation,  and 
the  pulses  leap  with  perennial  youth.  Pecuniary  embarrassments 
cease  to  oppress,  and  the  political  outlook  appears  less  threatening. 

At  the  bottom  of  yonder  valley  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  where  a  steamy,  dreamy  atmosphere  hangs,  we  see  that 
England  is  going  to  the  dogs,  the  end  of  English  commerce^ 
agriculture,  the  aristocracy,  the  church,  the  crown,  the  con- 
stitution is  at  hand — in  a  word,  the  Saturday  Beview  expresses 
exactly  our  temper  of  mind.  A  little  way  up  the  hill,  we  think 
the  recuperative  power  of  the  British  nation  is  so  great,  thb 
national  vigour  is  so  enormous,  that  it  will  shake  itself  free  of  its 
troubles  in  time — in  time,  and  with  patience — in  a  word,  we 
begin  to  see  through  the  spectacles  of  the  Spectator.  But  when 
we  have  our  foot  on  the  heather,  and  scent  the  incense  of  the 
gorse,  and  hear  the  stonechat  and  the  pewit,  and  see  the  flicker 
of  the  silver  cotton  grass  about  us,  why  then — we  feel  we  are  in 
the  best  of  worlds,  and  in  the  best  little  nook  of  the  whole  world, 
and  that  all  mankind  in  pushing  its  way,  like  us,  upward  with  a 
scramble  over  obstacles,  it  will  like  us  in  the  end  breathe  the 
same  sparkling  air,  and  enjoy  the  same  extensive  outlook,  and  be 
like  us  without  care. 

From  Court  what  a  wonderful  prospect  was  commanded.  The 
Angel  in  the  Apocalypse  stood  with  one  foot  on  the  land,  and  the 
other  in  the  sea;  so  Court  stood  half  in  the  rich  cultivated 
garden  of  the  Western  Paradise,  and  half  in  the  utter  desolation 
of  treeless  moor.  To  south  and  west  lay  woodlands  and  pasture, 
parks  and  villages,  tufts  of  Scotch  fir,  cedars,  oak  and  elm  and 
beech,  with  rooks  cawing  and  doves  cooing,  and  the  woodpecker 
hooting  among  them ;  to  the  east  and  north  lay  the  haunt  of  the 
blackcock  and  hawk  and  wimbrel,  and  tracts  of  heather  flushed 
with  flower,  and  gorse  ablaze  with  sun,  and  aromatic  as  incense. 

Far  away  in  the  north-west,  when  the  sun  went  down,  he  set 
in  a  quiver  of  gold-leaf,  he  doubled  his  size,  and  expired  like  the 
phoenix  in  flame.  That  was  when  he  touched  the  ocean,  and  in 
touching  revealed  it. 

What  a  mystery  there  is  in  distance !  How  the  soul  is  drawn 
forth  step  by  step  over  each  rolling  hill,  down  each  half-disclosed 
valley.  How  it  wonders  at  every  sparkle  where  a  far-off  window 
reflects  the  sun,  and  admires  where  the  mists  gather  in  wooded 
clefts,  and  asks,  what  is  that  ?  When  the  sun  discloses  white  specks 
far  away  on  slopes  of  turqi^oise !  as  the  Israelites  asked  when  they 
saw  the  Manna.  How  a  curling  pillar  of  smoke  stirs  up 
interest,  rising  high  and  dispersing  slowly.  We  watch  and  are 
filled  with  conjecture. 
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As  the  afternoon  sun  shines  sideways  on  the  moor-cheek,  it 
discloses  what  it  did  not  reveal  at  other  times,  the  faintest  trace 
of  furrows  where  are  no  fields  now,  where  no  plough  has  run  sinco 
the  memory  of  man.  Was  com  once  grown  there?  At  that 
bleak  altitude  ?  Did  the  climate  permit  of  its  ripening  at  one 
time  ?  No  one  can  answer  these  questions,  but  how  else  account 
for  these  furrows  occasionally,  under  certain  aspects  only  discern- 
ible. And  to  Court  there  was  a  corn-chamber,  a  sort  of  tower 
standing  on  a  solid  basement  of  stone  six  feet  aboye  the  ground^ 
a  square  construction  all  of  granite  blocks,  floored  within  with 
granite,  and  with  a  conical  slated  roof,  and  a  flight  of  stone  steps 
leading  up  to  it.  A  tower — a  fortress  built  against  rats,  who 
will  gnaw  through  oak  and  eyen  lead,  but  must  break  their  teeth 
against  granite. 

The  corn-chamber  was  oyerhung  by  sycamore,  and  at  its  side  a 
rowan,  or  "  witch-bean  "  as  it  is  locally  called — ^a  mountain  ash — 
had  taken  root,  flourished  and  ripened  its  crimson  berries. 

(hi  the  lowest  step  but  one  of  the  flight  leading  to  the  corn- 
chamber  sat  Thomazine  Kite,  the  daughter  of  the  white-witch 
Patience.  The  eyening  was  still  and  balmy  in  the  valleys  ;^  here 
on  the  moor — edge  airs  ever  stirred  and  were  crisp.  The  bells 
were  ringing  for  evening  service  far  away  in  a  belfry  that  stood 
on  a  hill  against  the  western  sky,  and  their  music  came  in  wafts 
mingled  with  the  hum  of  the  wind  among  the  heather,  and  the 
twitter  among  the  sycamores. 

Aloft,  on  the  highest  twig  of  the  tallest  tree  sat  a  crow  calling 
itself  in  Qreek,  Korax !  and  so  pleased  with  the  sound  of  its  name 
in  Greek  that  it  repeated  its  name  again  and  again,  and  grew 
giddy  with  vanity,  and  nearly  overbalanced  itself,  and  had  to 
spread  wings  and  recover  its  poise. 

Thomazine  was  in  a  bad  humour.  All  the  household  of  Court 
were  away,  master  and  mistress,  men  and  maids,  and  she  was  left 
alone  like  that  crow  on  the  tree-tops. 

*^  Tamsin  I "  muttered  the  girl,  '^  what  a  foolish  name  I  have 
got  It's  like  damson,  of  which  they  make  cheese.  It  they'd  call 
me  by  my  proper  name  of  Thomazine,  it  would  be  all  right,  but 
Tamsin  I  hate." 

*'  Korax ! "  croaked  the  oroT^.  •*  Why  was  I  not  bom  in  Greece 
to  be  called  Korax  ?    Crow  is  vulgar." 

"  I'm  tired  of  my  place,"  gmmbled  the  girl,  "  here  I  am  a  ser- 
vant maid  at  Court,  out  of  the  world  and  hard  worked.  Nothing 
going  on,  nothing  to  see,  no  amusements,  nothing  to  read." 

Why  was  Thomazine  restless  and  impatient  for  a  change  ? 
Bhe  did  not  herself  know.    She  was  dissatisfied  with  what  ?    She 
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did  not  herself  properly  know.  She  had  vigorons  health;  she 
had  work,  bat  not  more  than  what  with  her  fresh  youth  and  hearty 
body  she  conld  easily  execute.  She  had  sufficient  to  eat  The 
farmer  and  his  wife  were  not  exacting,  nor  rough  and  bad- 
tempered.  The  workmen  and  women  on  the  farm  were,  as  work- 
men and  women  are,  with  good  and  bad  points  about  them.  Else- 
where she  would  meet  with  much  the  same  sort  of  associates.  She 
knew  that.  Her  wage  was  not  high,  but  it  was  as  much  as  she 
was  likely  to  get  in  a  farm-house,  and  a  small  wage  there  with 
freedom  was  better  than  a  big  wage  in  a  gentleman's  family  with 
restraint.  She  knew  that.  Yet  she  was  not  content.  She  wanted 
something,  and  she  did  not  know  what.  She  would  giye  her  mis- 
tress notice  and  go  elsewhere.  Whither  ?  She  did  not  know.  At 
any  rate  it  would  be  elsewhere,  a  change ;  and  she  orayed  for  a 
change,  for  she  had  been  a  twelvemonth  in  one  place.  Would  she 
like  her  new  situation  ?  She  did  not  know.  Would  she,  when  in 
a  town,  look  back  on  the  healthy  life  at  Court  ?  Possibly ;  she  did 
not  know.  But  she  could  not;  stay,  because  as  the  passion  for 
roving  is  in  the  gipsy  blood,  so  was  the  fever  of  unrest  in  hws. 
She  was  tired  of  life  as  it  presented  itself  to  her,  uniformi  common- 
place, unsensational. 

There  was  a  period  in  European  history  when  all  was  change, 
when  every  people  plucked  itself  out  of  its  ancestral  ground  and 
went  a  wandering,  when  the  whole  of  the  continent  was  trampled 
over  by  races  galloping  west,  like  cattle  and  wild  beasts  disturbed 
by  a  prairie  fire.  What  was  the  cause?  ,  We  hardly  know,  but 
we  know  that  there  was  not  a  people,  a  race,  a  class  which  was 
not  thus  inspired  with  the  passion  for  change  of  domicile.  The 
Germans  entitle  that  period  the  time  of  the  great  Folk-wandering. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  such  another  Folk-wandering,  but  it  is  not 
now  the  migration  of  races  and  nations,  but  of  classes  and 
individuals ;  the  passion  for  change  drives  the  men  and  women  out 
It  the  country  to  towns,  and  the  young  out  of  their  situations, 
of  is  in  the  air,  it  is  in  their  blood. 

The  evening  sun  touched  the  western  sea,  and  flared  up  in  a 
spout  of  fire.  Then  Thomazine  rose  to  her  feet.  Her  red  hair 
liad  fallen,  and  she  bent  her  arms  behind  her,  to  do  it  up. 
Gorgeous  that  hair  was  in  the  evening  sun,  it  seemed  itself  to  be 
on  firci  to  be  incandescent  in  every  haur,  and  her  attitude  as  she 
stood  on  the  step  was  grand,  her  vigorous,  graceful  form,  her 
splendid  proportions  were  shown  in  perfection,  with  bosom 
expanded,  and  her  hands  behind  her  head  collecting  and  tying 
and  twisting  the  fire  that  rained  ofi*  it.  The  evening  sun  was  full 
on  her,  and  filled  her  eyes  that  she  could  see  nothing ;  but  her 
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handsome  face  was  shown  illuminated  as  a  lamp  against  the  cold 
grey  walls  of  the  corn-chamber.  Her  shadow  was  cast  up  the 
steps  and  against  the  door,  a  shadow  that  had  no  blackness  in  it, 
bnt  the  purple  of  the  plum. 

'*  Tamsin !  my  word,  you  are  on  fire ! " 

She  started,  let  go  her  hair,  and  it  fell  about  her,  enyeloping 
her  shoulders  and  arms  in  flame.  Then  she  put  one  hand  aboye 
her  eyes,  and  looked  to  see  who  addressed  her. 

'*  You  here,  Archelaus !  What  has  brought  you  to  this  lost 
corner  of  the  world,  this  time  o'  day  ?  " 

"  You,  of  course,  Tamsin,  what  else  ?  " 

**  I  wish  you'd  choose  a  better  time  than  when  I'm  doing  up  my 
hair." 

**  I  could  not  wish  a  better  time  than  when  you  are  in  a  blaze 
of  glory." 

The  young  man  who  spoke  was  Archelaus  Tubb,  son  of  the 
captain  of  the  slate  quarry.  He  was  a  simple,  good-humoured, 
not  cleyer  young  man.  Strongly  built,  with  sparkling  eyes  and 
a  merry  laugh,  he  was  just  such  a  fellow  as  would  haye  made  his 
way  in  the  world,  had  he  been  endowed  with  wits.  He  was  not 
absolutely  stupid,  but  he  was  muddle-headed.  He  succeeded  in 
nothing  that  he  undertook.  He  had  been  apprenticed  to  a 
carpenter,  and  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  was  unable  eyen 
to  make  a  gate. 

He  tried  his  hand  at  gardening,  and  dug  grayes  for  potatoes, 
and  put  in  bulbs  upside  down.  He  had  faculties,  but  was  in- 
capable of  applying  them,  or  was  too  careless  to  call  them 
together  and -concentrate  them  on  his  work.  There  seemed  small 
prospect  of  his  earning  wage  aboye  that  of  a  day-labourer. 

He  had  fair  hair,  an  honest  face,  always  on  the  alert  for  a 
laugh.  As  he  had  been  unqualified  for  any  trade,  his  father  had 
giyen  him  work  in  the  quarry,  but  therein  he  earned  but  a  labourer's 
wage,  fourteen  shillings  a  week. 

Tbomazine  reseated  herself  on  the  lowest  step  but  one,  and 
put  her  feet  on  the  lowest,  and  crossed  her  hands  on  her  lap. 

'^  Arkie,"  said  she ;  *'  I  am  going  away  from  Court,  the  life  here 
is  too  dull  for  me.    I  want  to  see  the  world." 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Tamsin  ?  " 

'^Not  to  bury  myself  in  a  place  where  nothing  is  doing, 
again." 

''  Nothing  doing !  There  is  plenty  of  work  on  a  farm." 

**  Work  1 "  scorned  Thomazine.  '^  Who  wants  work  now  ?  not 
I — I  want  to  go  where  there  are  murders  and  burglaries  and 
diyorces — into  a  place,  where  there  is  life." 
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*^  Queer  sort  of  life  that/'  said  Archelans^  casting  himself  down 
on  the  lowest  step. 

**  I  want  to  be  where  those  things  are  done  and  talked  abont/' 
said  Thomazine,  *'  what  do  I  care  about  how  the  com  looks,  and 
whether  the  sheep  have  the  foot-rot,  and  what  per  stone  is  the 
price  of  bullocks  ?    Now — ^you  need  not  sit  on  my  feet." 

**  I  will  choose  a  higher  step,"  said  the  lad ;  then  he  stepped 
past  her,  and  seated  himself  on  that  aboye  her. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Tamsin,"  he  said,  "  you  have  wonderful  hair. 
It  is  like  mother's  copper  kettle  new  scoured,  and  spun  into 
spiders'  threads.  Some  red  hair,"  continued  he,  "  is  coarse  as 
wire,  but  this,"  he  put  his  fingers  through  the  splendid  wayes> 
*•  but  this " 

**  Is  not  for  you  to  meddle  with,"  said  Thomazine.  ^  Shall  I 
make  my  fortune  with  it  in  the  world  ?  " 

She  stood  up,  and  stepped  past  him,  and  seated  herself  on  the 
step  immediately  above  that  he  occupied./ 

"  In  the  world !  "  repeated  Archelaus.  "  What  world — that 
where  murders  and  burglaries  and  diyorces  are  the  great  subject 
of  talk?" 

"  Aye — in  the  world  where  something  is  doing,  where  there  is 
life,  not  in  the  world  of  mangold-wurzeL" 

"I do  not  know,  Tamsin,"  said  the  lad  dispiritedly,  "I  hope 
not." 

"  Why  not?  I  am  not  happy  here.  I  want  to  be  where  some- 
thing is  stirring.  Why,"  said  Thomazine  with  a  flash  of  anger  in 
her  cheek  and  eye  and  the  tone  of  her  voice — **  Why  am  I  to  be 
a  poor  farm  girl,  and  Miss  Arminell  Inglett  to  have  all  she 
wishes?  She  to  be  wealthy,  and  I  to  have  nothing?'  She  to  be 
happy,  and  I  wretched?  I  suppose  I  am  good-looking,  eh, 
Arkie?" 

"  Of  course  you  are,"  said  he,  "but,  Tamsin,  I  cannot  talk  to 
you  as  you  are  behind  me." 

"  I  do  not  care  to  see  your  face,"  said  the  girl,  "  the  back  of 
your  collar  and  coat  are  enough  for  me.  Is  that  your  Sunday  wide- 
awake ?  " 

"  Yes — what  have  you  against  it  ?  " 

"  Only  that  there  is  a  hole  in  it,  there — "  she  thrust  her  finger 
through  the  gap  in  the  crown,  and  touched  his  scalp. 

"  I  know  there  is,  Tamsin ;  a  coal  bounced  on  to  it  from  the 
fire." 

«  Without  bringing  light  to  your  brain." 

« I  shall  change  my  place,"  said  Archelaus ;  he  stood  up, 
stepped  past  the  girl,  and  seated  himself  above  her. 
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.    "  Now/'  said  he,  *'  I  can  look  down  on^  and  seek  for  blemishes  in 
yonr  head," 

*'You  will  find  none  there— eh!  Arkie?  Shall  I  make  my 
fortune  with  my  hair  ?  Coin  it  into  gold  and  wear  purple  and 
fine  linen,  and  fare  sumptuously  every  day  ?  That  is  what  I  want 
and  will  have,  and  I  don't  care  how  I  get  it;  so  long  as  I  get  it. 
lUiy  head  and  hair  are  not  for  you." 

Then  she  stood  up,  strode  past  Archelaus,  and  planted  herself 
on  the  step  higher  than  that  he  occupied. 

^^This  is  a  queer  keeping  company,  tandem  fashion,  and 
changing  the  leader,"  laughed  Archelaus. 

''  We  are  not  keeping  company,"  answered  Thomazine.  *'  Tan- 
dem is  best  as  we  are,  single  best  of  all." 

**  I  don't  see  why  we  should  not  keep  company,"  said  the  lad. 
"  I  do,"  answered  Thomazine  sharply,  "  have  I  not  made  it  plain 
to  you  that  I  didn't  want  a  life  of  drudgery,  and  that  I  choose  to 
have  a  life  in  which  I  may  amuse  myself?  " 

''  Let  us  try  to  sit  on  the  same  step,"  said  Archelaus,  *^  and 
then  we  can  discuss  the  matter  together  better  than  as  we  are, 
with  one  turning  the  back  on  the  other." 
"  There  is  not  room,  Arckie." 

''I'll  try  it  at  all  events,"  said  he,  as  he  got  up  and  seated  him- 
self beside  her.  *'  Now  we  are  together,  and  can  keep  steady  if 
one  puts  an  arm  round  the  other." 

**  I  will  not  be  held  by  you,"  said  she,  and  mounted  to  the  step 
above ;  then  she  burst  out  laughing,  and  pointed.  ''  Do  y'  look 
there,"  she  said,  "  there  is  a  keeping  of  company  would  suit  you." 
She  indicated  a  pair  that  approached  the  farm.  The  man  was 
lame,  with  a  bad  hip,  and  his  right  hand  was  furnished  with  two 
fingers  only — ^it  was  Samuel  Geely.  His  maimed  hand  was  thrust 
between  the  buttons  of  his  waistcoat,  and  on  his  right  arm  rested 
the  coarse  red  hand  of  Joan  MelhuisL 

"Do  y'  look  there!"  exclaimed  Thomazine,  "are  they  not 
laughable  ?  They  have  been  courting  these  twenty  years,  and  no 
nigher  marriage  now  than  when  they  began;  it  might  be  the 
same  with  us,  were  I  fool  enough  to  listen  and  wait  for  what  you 
oflfer." 

"It  is  no  laughing  matter,"  said  the  lad,  "it  is  sad.'** 
"  It  is  sad  she  should  be  such  a  fool  I  Will  his  fingers  grow 
again,  and  his  hip  right  itself?  She  should  have  looked  about  for 
another  lover  twenty  years  ago,  now  it  is  too  late,  and  I  take 
warning  from  her.  You,  Arckie,  are  like  Samuel  Geely,  not  in 
body  but  in  wits,  crippled  and  limping  there." 

"  Tamsin  I "  exclaimed  Arckie,  "  you  shall  not  speak  like  that 
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to  me."  He  stood  np  and  stepped  to  where  she  was,  and  seated 
himself  again  beside  her.  That  was  on  the  highest  step,  and  the  j 
were  now  both  with  their  backs  to  the  granary  door.  He  tried 
to  take  her  hand. 

"  No,  Arckie,"  she  said,  "  I  speak  seriously.  I  will  not  be  your 
Bweetheart.  I  like  you  well  enough.  You  are  a  good  tempered, 
nice  fellow^  yery  good  natured,  and  always  cheerful,  but  I  won't 
faaye  you.  I  can't  live  on  fourteen  shillings  a  week,  and  I  won't 
lire  in  the  country  where  there  is  nothing  going  on,  but  cows 
calying  and  turnips  growing.  There  is  no  wickedness  in  either, 
and  wickedness  makes  life  yarious  and  enjoyable.  I  can  read  and 
write  and  cypher,  and  am  tired  of  work  accordingly.  I  want  to 
enjoy  myself.  There  is  mistress ! "  she  exclaimed,  stood  up,  stepped 
aside,  missed  her  footing,  and  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  steps. 

*'  Oh,  Tamsin,  if  only  you  had  let  me  hold  you ! "  cried  Archelaus, 
and  ran  down  to  raise  her.  "  Then  you  would  not  have  fallen." 
She  had  sprained  her  foot  and  could  only  limp. 
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By  FITZGEKALD  MOl^LOY. 


It  happened  in  the  year  1752,  a  female  child,  baptized  Frances, 
was  born  to  Charles  Bnmey,  music  teacher,  composer,  and 
organist  to  the  Church  of  Lyme  Begis,  in  Norfolk.  With  the 
passage  of  time  she  deyeloped  a  quiet,  retiring,  affectionate 
disposition;  intellectually  she  was  regarded  as  dull,  for  at  the 
age  of  eight  she  was  unacquainted  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
and  some  years  later  her  elder  brother  was  wont  to  amuse  himfclf 
by  handing  her  a  book  upside  down  whilst  pretending  to  instruct 
her  in  reading,  a  fact  she  was  unable  to  discoyer.  But,  though 
regarded  as  an  incorrigible  dunce,  it  was  admitted  she  was 
obseryant,  sensitiye,  and  impressionable.  From  hearing  her 
sister  recite  certain  verses  of  Pitt's  *  -3Eneid,'  and  Pope's  *  Homer,' 
she  learned  them  by  heart ;  and  one  happy  night,  having  wit- 
nessed a  play  in  which  Garrick  acted,  she  on  returning  home 
gave  imitations  of  the  great  man,  speaking  extempore  speeches 
by  way  of  supplying  the  text  of  the  drama. 

Before  she  had  reached  her  tenth  birthday,  her  father  moved 
to  London ;  and  soon  after  this  change  of  residence  her  mother 
died.  In  order  to  distract  his  grief  and  gather  materials  for  his 
*  History  of  Music,'  Charles  Burney  travelled  abroad ;  eventually 
he  succeeded  in  both  objects,  for  he  published  a  book  and  married 
a  wife. 

Together  with  his  family  he  took  up  his  residence'  in  Queen 
Square,  then  notable  as  a  centre  of  fashion.  He  was  already 
regarded  as  a  distinguished  man,  having  received  lessons  from 
the  famous  Dr.  Arne,  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  at 
Oxford,  composed  three  musical  dramas  for  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
and  adopted  Bousseau's  Operetta  '  Le  Devin  du  Village.'  Being 
admired  for  his  brilliant  talents,  and  esteemed  for  his  social 
qualities,  his  company  was  eagerly  sought  by  the  literary  and 
fashionable  circles  then  swaying  the  judgments  and  influencing 
the  caprices  of  the  town. 

At  his  residence  in  Queen  Square  he  entertained  celebrities 
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whose  names  are  yet  familiar  on  our  Hps,  amongst  whom  were 
Dr.  Johnson,  abrupt  of  manner,  philosophic,  dogmatic ;  Hannah 
More,  a  lady  of  consequence  in  days  before  women  in  general 
found  relief  from  hysteria  in  the  composition  of  noYcls ;  David 
Garrick,  "  the  first  man  in  the  world  for  sprightly  conversation  " ; 
Pacchierotti,  Mellico,  and  Gabrielli,  singers  of  great  renown ;  Dr. 
Hawkesworth,  the  editor  of  ^  Cook's  First  Voyages ' ;  Lady  Eliot, 
a  woman  with  "  a  great  deal  of  countenance  and  conversation  " ; 
Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  the  painter ;  NoUekens,  the  sculptor ;  Mason, 
the  poet ;  Mrs.  Thrale,  remarkable  for  vivacity  and  humour ;  Mrs. 
Montagu,  a  person  of  fashion,  and  many  others  of  like  renown, 
who  were  carried  in  their  chairs  or  rode  in  their  carriages  to  the 
Square,  making  a  brave  assembly  in  all. 

Whilst  they  discoursed,  Fanny  Bumey,  a  silent  child  in  a 
sequestered  comer,  listened  to  their  wit  and  repartee,  satire  and 
scandal.  Li  those  days  conversation  was  regarded  as  an  accom- 
plishment necessary  to  all  desiring  distinction  in  society.  To  the 
justness  of  thought  and  facility  of  expression,  which  Pope  has 
defined  as  true  wit,  was  added  a  dignified  courtesy  and  grace  of 
bearing  unhappily  unknown  to  the  present  generation.  In  the 
mind  of  the  watchful  and  unobtrusive  child,  that  which  she  heard 
and  saw  bore  plentiful  fruit. 

Her  elder  sisters  had  been  sent  to  school  abroad,  but  she  was 
kept  at  home,  where  neither  governesses  nor  masters  were  provided 
for  her  benefit.  During  morning  her  time  was  occupied  in 
stitching ;  after  an  early  dinner  she  copied  her  father's  manu- 
scripts, read  the  books  in  his  library,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  Fielding's  'Amelia,'  did  not  contain  a  single  novel,  and 
occasionally  scribbled  verses  and  prose.  Soon  a  story  rose  in 
her  mind  which  must  be  written;  but,  the  eyes  of  her  stepmother 
being  continually  fixed  on  her,  the  project  was  not  easy  to 
accomplish.  Her  will,  however,  was  strong,  and  the  tale  was 
written  in  paragraphs  and  by  snatches,  when  she  gained  the 
seclusion  of  a  playroom  up  two  pairs  of  stairs,  she  carrying  conversa- 
tions and  incidents  in  her  mind  for  hours  and  days,  until  oppor- 
tunity was  found  to  write  them  down.  But  after  a  while  her 
stepmother,  speculating  on  Fanny's  seclusion,  discovered  its 
cause,  and  without  mentioning  any  particular  name,  fell  to 
protesting  against  the  serious  evils  arising  from  a  love  of  scribbling 
in  young  ladies,  pointing  out  the  loss  of  time  and  waste  of  thought 
caused,  and  above  all  picturing  the  serious  discredit  that  marked 
a  female  writer  of  novels  or  romances. 

Such  efiEect  did  Mrs.  Bumey's  words  have  upon  her  sensitive 
stepdaughter,  that,  seizing  an  opportunity  when  her  parents  were 
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from  home,  she  one  night  carried  her  mannscripts  to  the  plaj 
court,  and  there  setting  fire  to  them,  with  many  a  sigh,  watched 
her  beloved  pages  consumed  by  flame  and  crumble  to  ashes.  It 
was  hard  to  abandon  her  favourite  pursuit,  impossible  to  suppress 
her  imagination,  and  presently  there  arose  in  her  mind  a  tale 
which  sprang  from  chapter  to  chapter  before  she  could  reflect  it 
on  paper.  Now  was  a  page  scribbled  in  her  father's  library,  again 
a  paragraph  in  her  bedroom,  or  a  few  lines  in  the  play-room,  until 
at  last  ^  Evelina '  was  concluded. 

Therefore  summoning  a  conclave  of  her  sisters — now  returned 
from  France — and  of  her  youngest  brother  Charles,  she,  after 
extracting  a  promise  of  inviolable  secrecy,  solemnly  imparted  the 
information  that  she  had  written  a  novel.  She  next  sought  a 
publisher  willing  to  introduce  her  work  to  the  reading  world 
without  expense  to  its  author,  and  therefore,  addressing  Dodsley, 
offered  him  the  first  two  volumes  for  consideration,  and  bade  hini 
direct  his  answer  to  Mr.  Grafton,  at  the  Orange  Lodge  Coffee 
House.  In  a  fever  of  expectation,  young  Charles  Bumey  called 
for  and  found  a  reply,  in  which  Dodsley  expressed  his  unwilling- 
ness to  publish  an  anonymous  work.  To  Lowndes,  a  bookseller 
in  the  city,  the  young  author  next  applied,  and  he,  being  wiser  in 
his  generation,  eventually  made  an  offer  of  twenty  pounds  for  the 
work.  This  sum  was  '' accepted  with  alacrity  and  boundless 
surprise  at  its  magnificence." 

Before  the  book  was  printed,  Fanny,  actuated  by  what  she 
deemed  a  sense  of  duty,  resolved  to  acquaint  her  father  with  what 
had  happened.  Accordingly,  as  he  bade  her  good-bye  before 
starting  out  one  morning,  she  with  hesitation  and  timidity  told 
him  a  novel  she  had  written  was  about  to  be  published ;  but  she 
had  no  sooner  confessed  her  great  secret  than  he  burst  out 
laughing  in  her  face,  and,  bidding  her  guard  her  incognita,  care- 
lessly went  his  way  without  asking  either  the  name  of  her  book 
or  her  publisher. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1778,  when  she  was  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  her  novel,  ^  Evelina,  or  a  Young  Lady's  Entrance  into  the 
World,'  was  produced.  Few  communications  seem  to  have  passed 
between  author  and  publisher,  the  former  being  unaware  her 
work  was  out  until  she  heard  the  newspaper  advertisement  read 
aloud  at  breakfast  by  her  stepmother.  A  few  weeks  later  and  its 
title  was  known  all  over  the  town.  Lowndes  was  eagerly 
questioned  by  curious  purchasers  regarding  the  author's  name ; 
its  plot  and  characters  became  subjects  of  common  discourse  in 
every  drawing-room ;  it  was  much  inquired  after  in  the  libraries ; 
friends  borrowed  it  one  horn  another;  the  two  principal  reviews 
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spoke  of  it  in  terms  of  laudation ;  and  it  was  said  its  publisher 
''would  hare  made  an  estate  eyen  had  he  giyen  the  writer  a 
thousand  pounds  for  the  manuscript" 

Betiring,  timid  Fanny  Bumey,  shrinking  from  the  notoriety 
which  discovery  of  the  writer  would  certainly  entail,  lived  in 
hourly  dread  of  the  indiscretion  of  those  holding  her  secret.  She 
was  not  at  the  same  time  without  enjoying  occasional  amusement 
from  the  opinions  expressed  concerning  the  author.  It  was 
indeed  freely  stated  that '  Evelina '  was  the  work  of  the  accom- 
plished connoisseur  and  ingenious  letter- writer,  Horace  Walpole ; 
others  concluded  it  was  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Anstey,  who  laid 
claim  to  be  considered  a  man  of  letters,  from  having  published  a 
guide  to  Bath,  whilst  all  agreed  it  was  the  production  of  a  man  of 
great  abilities. 

Fear  of  being  known  as  the  writer,  and  anticipation  of  being 
**  horribly  mauled  "  by  the  Press,  made  Fanny  Burney  ill,  and  for 
change  of  air  she  was  sent  to  Chisington,  where  an  old  friend  of 
the  family  then  resided.  This  was  indeed  mme  other  than 
Samuel  Crisp,  an  accomplished  man,  of  easy  fortune  and  good 
position,  distinguished  in  person,  cultured  in  address,  who  dis- 
played varied  tastes  and  talents.  The  utter  damnation  of  a  five- 
act  tragedy  he  had  written,  and  in  which  Oarrick  had  played, 
embittered  his  life,  and  influenced  him  in  withdrawing  himself 
from  society  and  friends  to  the  melancholy  seclusion  of  a  farm- 
house standing  upon  a  desolate  common  in  Surrey.  To  the 
Bumeys  only  did  he  entrust  the  secret  of  his  abode,  and  they 
alone  formed  the  connecting  link  between  himself  and  the  world 
he  had  abandoned.  Frances  was,  since  her  earliest  years,  his 
special  favourite ;  he  playfully  addressed  her  as  Fannikin,  and  she 
called  him  daddy. 

Somewhat  recovering  her  health  and  spirits  at  Chisington,  she 
resolved  to  have  sport  with  'Evelina,'  and  therefore  informed 
Daddy  Crisp  she  would  read  the  book 'to  him;  whereon  he  put 
such  questions  to  her  as,  if  it  was  reckoned  clever,  what  did  she 
think  of  it,  and  whether  folks  laughed  at  it,  which  considerably 
perplexed  her.  But  when,  with  trembling  voice  she  began  the 
first  chapter,  he  listened  eagerly,  and  when  she  discontinued  was 
anxious  she  should  begin  anew,  commending  the  story  with  honest 
praise,  and  wondering  greatly  concerning  tiie  writer's  identity. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Burney  had  come  to  suspect  the  author,  for, 
asking  his  daughter  Charlotte  to  bring  him  the  Monthly  Bevtew, 
he  opened  it  at  the  criticism  of  the  novel  and  read  it  with  great 
interest.  And  no  sooner  had  he  set  it  down  than  he  took  it  up 
once  more,  and  turning  to  Charlotte  bade  her  come  close  to  him. 
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when,  putting  his  finger  on  the  word  Evelina,  he  declared  he  knew 
what  it  meant,  and  bade  her  send  the  man  to  Lowndes  for  a  copy. 
The  servant  speedily  returning  with  the  volumes,  Dr.  Burney 
impatiently  opened  the  first,  scanned  the  opening  lines  of  the 
inscription  ode  addressed  to  '^  the  author  of  my  being,"  paused, 
wiped  the  tears  from  his  eyes,  read  again,  and  then  quickly  left 
the  room.  When  presently  he  had  read  the  book,  he  stated, 
''  'Twas  the  best  novel  he  knew  except  Fielding's,  and  in  some 
respects  it  was  better  than  his." 

Iiater  on  he  writes  to  his  clever  daughter :  *^  I  never  heard  of  a 
novel  writer's  statue — ^yet  who  knows — ^but  above  all  things  take 
care  of  your  head ;  if  that  should  be  at  all  turned  out  of  its  place 
by  all  this  intoxicating  success,  what  a  figure  would  you  cut  upon 
a  pedestal,  prenez  y  hien  garde" 

Up  to  this  time  Mrs.  Burney  was  not  entrusted  with  the  secret, 
and  Fanny  had  some  fear  of  disclosing  it  to  her.  "  Will  you  tell 
or  shall  I  write  to  my  mother  ?  "  she  asks  her  father.  **  I  believe 
she  will  not  be  at  all  surprised,  for  I  fancy  she  is  not  totally 
without  suspicion ;  but  pray  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  her,"  she  adds 
politically,  '^  that  it  was  not  want  of  confidence  in  her,  but  in 
myself,  that  occasioned  my  reserve  and  privacy." 

Soon  the  delighted  father  betook  himself  to  see  his  friend  Mrs. 
Thrale,  Johnson's  "  lovely  Hetty,"  the  showy,  clever  wife  of  a 
wealthy  brewer,  who  desired  to  be  considered  a  leader  of  fashion 
and  a  woman  of  wit.  This  excellent  lady  and  Mrs.  Gholmon- 
deley — a  sister  of  poor  Peg  Woffington,  who  had  dowered  and 
married  her  to  a  mild-mannered  clergyman,  a  scion  of  nobility — 
had  already  lauded '  Evelina,'  which,  the  latter  told  Dr.  Johnson, 
had  an  uncommon  share  of  talent,  and  indeed  she  had  never 
before  met  "  so  much  modesty  with  so  much  merit  in  any  literary 
production  of  the  kind  as  is  implied  by  the  concealment  of  the 
author." 

When  Dr.  Burney  visited  Mrs.  Thrale  at  Streatham  he  in- 
formed her  he  had  been  reading  ^  Evelina.' 

"Well,"  she  cried  out;  "and  is  it  not  a  very  pretty  book,  a 
very  clever  book,  and  a  very  comical  book  ? "  to  which  he 
answered  "  it  was  well  enough,  but  he  had  something  to  tell 
about  it." 

"  Well,  what  ?  "  she  asked  eagerly.  "  Has  Mrs.  Cholmondeley 
found  out  the  author  ?  " 

"  No,  not  that  I  lately  know  of;  but  I  believe  I  have,  though, 
lately." 

Mrs.  Thrale  avowed  she  wished  to  discover  him  above  all  things, 
when  the  doctor    declared  it   was  "  our  Fanny "  had  written 
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the  noyel,  and  thereon  followed  many  expressions  of  surprise  and 
congratulation.  Then  Mrs.  Thrale,  who  delighted  in  assembling 
distinguished  men  and  brilliant  women  round  her  hospitable 
boards  must  have  the  author  on  a  yisit  at  Streatham,  and 
introduce  her  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  given  high  praise  to 
'  Evelina  * ;  which  desires  were  in  due  time  accomplished.  How- 
ever, before  Fanny  left  Chisington,  her  father  came  to  see  her, 
and  told  the  secret  to  Daddy  Crisp.  When  passing  the  door  of  a 
room  where  both  her  daddies  were  discoursing,  she  overheard  tho 
words :  "  The  variety  of  characters,  the  variety  of  scenes,  and  the 
language ;  why,  she  has  had  very  little  education  but  what  she 
has  given  herself,  less  than  any  of  the  others  " ;  to  which  Samuel 
Crisp  answered,  "  Wonderful — it's  wonderful." 

An  hour  later,  when  passing  through  the  hall,  she  met  Daddy 
Crisp,  his  face  all  animation  and  archness ;  he  doubled  up  his  fist 
and  would  have  stopped  her,  but  she  ran  past  him  into  the 
parlour.  However,  they  encountered  again  before  supper,  when 
he  caught  her  hands  and  exclaimed, ''  Why,  you  little  hussy — 
you  young  devil — ain't  you  ashamed  to  look  me  in  the  face,  you 
Evelina,  you  ?  0  you  little  hussy,  what  tricks  have  you  served 
me  I" 

Soon  she  was  an  honoured  guest  at  Streatham,  where  Dr. 
Johnson  was  likewise  staying.  Sitting  beside  Miss  Burney,  he 
said,  when,  they  had  partaken  of  a  ^^  noble  dinner  and  a  most 
elegant  dessert/'  made  him  very  proud;  hearing  which,  the 
hostess  tells  Fanny  she  must  take  care  of  her  heart,  for  the 
doctor  was  not,  after  all,  successless.  On' this  he  declares  Mrs. 
Thrale  was  making  mischief  between  them,  and  drinks  Fanny's 
health  in  a  bumper  of  good  wine.  The  portly  philosopher  was 
in  excellent  humour,  and  when  Mrs.  Thrale  asks  her  young 
guest  at  night  if  she  would  "  have  anything  "  he  immediately 
answers  for  her,  *'  Yes ;  she  is  used,  madam,  to  suppers ;  she 
would  like  an  egg  or  two,  and  a  few  slices  of  ham,  or  a  rasher — 
a  rasher,  I  believe,  would  please  her  better." 

When  they  met  next  morning  he  snatched  Fanny's  hand, 
kissed  it,  and  told  her  he  had  lain  restless  and  uneasy,  thinking 
of  her  through  the  night.  ^^  Perhaps  I  have  offended  her,"  thought 
I ;  '*  perhaps  she  was  angry ;  I  have  seen  her  but  once  and  I  have 
talked  to  her  of  a  rasher.  As  I  could  not  sleep,  I  got  up  and 
looked  for  some  authority  for  the  word,  and  I  find,  madam,  it  is 
used  by  Dryden ;  in  one  of  his  prologues  he  says,  '  and  snatch  a 
homely  rasher  from  the  coals.'  So  you  must  not  mind  me, 
madam,"  concluded  the  kindly-hearted  old  man ;  '^  I  say  strange 
things,  but  I  mean  no  harm." 
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Meanwhile  Mrs.  Thrale  bnrned  with  impatience  nntil  she 
could  publicly  announce  her  young  friend  as  the  admired 
author  of 'Evelina';  and  at  last  the  time  arrived  on  which  she 
resolved  to  unburthen  herself  of  the  information.  On  this  day 
she  had  asked  to  dinner  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  and  his  two  nieces, 
the  Miss  Palmers,  the  facetious  Lady  Ladd,  and  several  others. 

Now,  the  guests  having  assembled,  conversation  turned  on  the 
topic  of  the  day,  *  Evelina.'  Sir  Joshua  had  already  expressed 
his  willingness  to  give  fifty  pounds  for  the  name  of  the  writer, 
and  the  ladies  declared  themselves  dying  from  fair  suspense; 
hearing  which,  with  a  mysterious  smile,  Mrs.  Thrale  said, ''  The 
author  will  dine  with  us  to-day." 

Silence  fell  upon  the  room,  each  one  looking  interrogatively 
at  his  neighbour.  When  dinner  was  over,  the  ladies  retired,  and 
betook  themselves  to  the  pleasant  retreat  which  the  garden,  with 
its  smooth  lawn,  great  flower-beds,  and  leafy  limes,  afforded  on  a 
balmy  September  afternoon.  Here  Sir  Joshua's  nieces,  turning 
to  their  hostess,  demanded : 

"Now,  pray,  ma'am,  tell  us  who  it  is;"  but  Mrs.  Thrale- 
answered  they  must  find  out,  repeating  they  had  dined  with  th& 
author. 

"Why,  then,  ma'am,  it's  yourself,"  they  made  reply;  and  Mrs. 
Thrale,  pleased  at  the  compliment,  laughed,  without  satisfying, 
their  curiosity. 

Meanwhile,  the  gentlemen  being  left  over  their  port.  Sir  Joshua 
attacked  his  host  with  great  eagerness  to  know  who  the  writer  may 
be,  on  which  Mr.  Thrale,  nothing  loath,  told  him.  And  presently, 
when  they  joined  the  ladies,  the  worthy  painter,  ear  trumpet  in 
hand,  approached  Fanny  Bumey  with  great  respect,  and  hoped  to 
have  the  honour  of  seeing  her  at  his  house. 

"So,  ma'am,  it's  Miss  Bumey,  after  all,"  one  of  his  nieces 
remarks  as  she  departs. 

"  Ay,  sure,"  answered  Mrs.  Thrale ;  "  who  should  it  be  ?  " 

It  was  now  speedily  whispered  throughout  the  town  that  the 
ingenious  author  of  '  Evelina '  was  none  other  than  Dr.  Burney's 
daughter  Fanny.  Surprise  at  her  youth  heightened  admiration 
for  her  talent.  Gossip  dwelt  on  the  manner  in  which  she  worked, 
the  source  from  which  she  drew  inspiration ;  her  appearance,  dress, 
and  conversation  were  subjects  of  universal  discourse.  Admirers 
of  genius  and  pursuers  of  celebrities  sought  her;  invitations 
poured  on  her  from  the  finest  houses  in  town ;  ladies  of 
quality  and  distinction  begged  the  honour  of  her  company  at 
routs,  assemblies,  and  suppers.  Never  had  an  author  been  so 
eulogised,  feted,  and  caressed  by  those  famous  in  the  worlds  of 
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literature,  art,  and  fashion.  There  was  no  limit  to  the  apprecia- 
tion her  book  created,  no  stint  to  the  enthusiasm  her  presence 
inspired. 

At  a  brilliant  gathering  at  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds'  house  she  may 
be  said  to  hare  made  her  first  appearance  in  fashionable  society. 
The  worthy  painter  was  no  less  distinguished  as  an  artist  than 
famous  as  a  host ;  and  under  his  hospitable  roof  poor  Goldsmith 
gaye  vent  to  his  most  humorous  nonsense,  Garrick  aired  his 
delightful  vanity,  and  Johnson  flashed  his  brightest  wit.  Here 
also  met  Bichard  Brinsley  Sheridan  and  his  wife  ''with  the 
nightingale*s  throat,"  Barry  the  painter,  Edmund  Burke,  Baretti 
the  dictionary  maker,  Beauclerk  the  wit,  George  Colman  the 
dramatist,  and  other  notable  personages  of  the  day. 

On  a  certain  evening  in  January  in  the  year  1779,  coaches 
rolled  up  in  noisy  numbers,  and  chairs  were  set  down  in  abundance 
before  Sir  Joshua's  house  in  Leicester  Square.  Linkboys,  carriers, 
footmen,  and  wayfarers  gathered  round  the  4oor  to  watch  the 
men  of  parts  and  women  of  fashion  enter ;  the  latter  with  hair 
brushed  high  from  the  head,  studded  with  pearl  pins  and 
starred  leaves,  the  whole  surmounted  by  turbans  with  coloured 
roses,  pearls  round  the  neck,  tiffaney  sacques  with  exceeding  low 
bodices,  large  hoops,  and  satin  slippers ;  the  former  with  powdered 
wigs  and  pigtails,  short  waistcoats,  tight  silk  breeches  buttoned  at 
the  knee  adorned  with  bunches  of  ribands,  long-tailed  coats  with 
great  collars,  silk  stockings,  and  high-heeled  shoes. 

Within,  where  the  Misses  Palmer  received  the  guests  on  behalf 
of  their  uncle,  all  was  brilliancy  and  splendour.  Lighted  candles 
were  reflected  on  the  panelled  walls  and  waxed  floors  of  the  rooms ; 
the  atmosphere  was  fragrant  with  the  scent  of  dead  roses  and 
dried  verbena  leaves,  preserved  in  old  bowls  of  Pekin  china  and 
high  jars  of  Worcester  delf.  Sounds  of  fiddles  fell  upon  the  ear, 
courtesies  were  exchanged,  compliments  repeated,  laughter 
rippled  in  the  air ;  snuff  was  offered,  anecdotes  repeated,  brocaded 
skirts  swept  past  with  many  a  i:ustle. 

Here  were  Mrs.  Harneck,  with  her  charming  daughters,  whose 
beauty  Sir  Joshua  has  immortalised,  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  whose 
brilliant  complexion  was  heightened  and  contrasted  by  patches  on 
cheek  and  chin.  Lord  Palmerston,  tall,  stately,  and  courteous, 
talked  to  Dr.  Burney.  Sir  Joshua,  looking  splendid  in  his 
embroidered  vest  and  chocolate-coloured  lace-ruffled  coat,  had  a 
smile  of  welcome  for  all  guests,  and  presented  his  ear  trumpet  to 
the  lips  of  many  fair  women,  fearful  of  losing  their  sprightly 
compliments.  William  Burke  was  there  likewise,  and  the  Eev. 
Robert  Cholmondeley  and  his  daughters,  notable  figures  in  a  crowd. 
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Iiiv  their  midst  sat  Fanny  Barney,  the  object  of  general 
attention  and  delicate  flattery^  As  Sir  Joshua  seated  himself 
beside  her,  and  talked  of  Johnson's  *  Lives  of  the  Poets/  Mrs. 
Thrale,  spreading  wide  her  fan  before  her  face,  whispered  to  a 
neighbour  that  Miss  Burney  would  make  the  fittest  wife  in  all 
the  world  for  the  great  painter.  Groups  gathered  round  the 
card- tables,  matches  were  formed,  gold  sparkled  on  the  green 
cloths,  Yoices  arose  in  protestation  or  pleasure,  a  general  murmur 
of  conversation  filled  the  room,  when  suddenly  a  violent  rapping 
was  heard  at  the  outer  door,  and  a  moment  later  Mrs.  Ghol- 
mondeley,  with  powdered  head  and  towering  feathers,  rouged 
cheeks,  ample  bust,  and  monstrous  hoop,  swung  into  the  room 
and  courtesied  to  the  company.  Fanny  Burney,  who  had  heard 
much  of  the  whimsical  and  demonstrative  woman,  walked  to  a 
distance,  and  leaning  over  Miss  Palmer's  chair,  seemed  to  take 
great  interest  in  her  cards,  until  suddenly  she  felt  a  tap  on  her 
shoulder,  and  heard  her  father  say — 

"  Fanny,  here's  a  lady  who  wishes  to  speak  to^you." 
Bows  were  exchanged,  and  then  Mrs.  Gholmondeley,  fixing  her 
eyes  on  the  author,  tapped  her  with  her  fan,  and  said — 

''  Come,  come,  you  must  not  look  so  grave  upon  me.    But  is  it 
true  ?    It  can't  be.    Tell  me  though,  is  it  true  ?  "  she  continued. 
Fanny  demurely  asked,  "  What,  ma'am  ?  "    To  which  the  same 
question  was  repeated — 

"  Why  don't  you  tell  me  ?  But  it  can't  be — I  don't  believe  it — 
no,  you  are  an  impostor." 

At  this  point  Sir  Joshua  and  Lord  Palmerston  came  to  Fanny's 
rescue,  the  former  declaring  he  won't  have  her  overpowered  in 
his  house;  whereon  the  great  lady  replied — 

"  Why,  I  a'n't  going  to  kill  her.  Don't  be  afraid ;  I  shan't 
compliment  her— I  can't  indeed;"  saying  which  she  seized  the 
young  writer  by  the  hand  and  led  her  through  the  crowd  to 
another  part  of  the  room,  where  she  again  repeated  her  questions, 
and  finally  asked  Miss  Burney  her  Christian  name. 

"  Fanny  1 "  she  cried  out  on  hearing  it.  "  Well,  all  the  Fannys 
are  excellent,  and  yet  my  name  is  Mary.  Pray,  Miss  Palmers,  how 
are  you  ? — though  I  hardly  know  if  I  shall  speak  to  you  to-night. 
I  thought  I  should  never  have  got  here.  I  have  been  so  out  of 
humour  with  the  people  for  keeping  me.  *If  you  but  knew,' 
cried  I,  ^  to  whom  I  am  going  to-night,  and  who  I  shall  see  to- 
night, you  would  not  dare  keep  me  muzzing  here.' " 

In  this  manner  she  rattled  on,  telling  her  hearers  she  had  been 
monstrous  ill,  quoting  passages  from  '  Evelina,'  informing  Lord 
Palmerston  she  had  been  told  that  night  nobody  could  see  his 
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lordship  for  her,  for  that  he  stipped  at  her  house  every  night. 
"  *  Dear,  bless  me,  no ! '  cried  I ;  *  not  every  night,'  and  I  looked  as 
confased  as  I  was  able ;  but  I'm  afraid  I  did  not  blush,  though  I 
tried  hard  for  it." 

When  almost  everyone  had  gone  down  to  supper,  she  suddenly 
assumed  a  serious  air  and  begged  Fanny  Burney  would  give  her 
leave  to  say  she  admired  her  more  than  any  human  being,  having 
imparted  which  information  she  hurried  downstairs.  At  the 
supper  table  there  was  much  sprightly  talk  and  pleasant  laughter, 
clinking  of  glasses,  and  rattle  of  plates,  above  which  Mrs. 
Cholmondeley's  voice  was  heard  predominating. 

Every  one  was  now  familiar  with  the  name  of  Fanny  Burney, 
and  the  general  interest  felt  in  her  was  heightened  by  the  belief 
that  she  was  in  her  seventeenth  year,  her  diminutive  stature  and 
general  appearance  strengthening  the  opinion.  Apparently  a 
brilliant  career  lay  before  her.  "You  have  nothing  to  do 
now,"  Daddy  Crisp  wrote  to  her,  "  but  take  your  pen  in  hand, 
for  your  fame  and  reputation  are  made,  and  any  bookseller 
will  snap  at  what  you  write."  Though  '  Evelina '  went  into 
several  editions,  yet  up  to  this  time  she  received  but  the  sum 
originally  agreed  to  be  paid  her,  twenty  pounds.  Later  on  her 
conscientious  publisher  sent  her  ten  pounds,  with  ten  copies  of 
her  book. 

When,  eighteen  months  after  the  publication  of  ^  Evelina,'  she 
again  employed  her  pen,  it  was  with  the  intention  of  writing  a 
comedy  instead  of  a  novel.  Susanna  Gentlivre  had  written  over 
a  dozen  plays,  Hannah  Cowley  had  produced  ^  The  Buna  ways,' 
and  Hannah  More  had  received  "  nearly  four  hundred  pounds  for 
a  foolish  play."  Dramatic  writing,  Mrs.  Thrale  rightly  urged, 
was  the  straight  road  to  profit  and  honour.  Arthur  Murphy,  the 
dramatist,  whom  the  last-mentioned  lady  termed  "  a  sweet  man," 
offered  to  give  her  every  advice  and  assistance  in  his  power ;  Sir 
Joshua  thought,  as  she  had  already  gained  "  all  the  applause  and 
fame  that  could  be  given  her  in  the  closet,  the  acclamations  of  a 
theatre  would  be  new  to  her " ;  Mrs.  Montagu,  who  had  gained 
celebrity  by  her  "  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Learning  of  Shake- 
speare," stated  all  her  influence  would  beat  Miss  Burney 's  humble 
service ;  whilst  Sheridan  declared  he  would  take  anything  of  hers 
for  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  "  unseen,  and  make  his  best  bow  into 
the  bargain." 

Was  ever  such  appreciation  and  encouragement,  such  proffered 
counsel  and  promise  of  help,  given  to  one  beginning  a  career  of 
letters  ?  She  was  not,  however,  so  convinced  of  her  future  success 
as  were  her  admirers,  and  remembered  that  both  Fielding  and 
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Johnson  had  failed  as  dramatio  writers.  After  her  recent  triumph, 
how  could  she  endure  defeat?  In  her  doubts  she  turned  to 
Daddy  Crisp,  who  had  long  been  the  trusted  friend  and  sage 
adviser  of  her  family. 

From  his  solitude  he  now  cried  out,  begging  "  Fannikin  "  to 
beware  of  the  dangers  of  writing  for  the  playhouse,  warning  her 
likewise  not  to  think  that  because  she  had  penned  a  clever  novel 
she  was  also  capable  of  producing  a  brilliant  comedy.  Different 
talents,  he  remarked,  were  requisite  for  the  two  species  of  writing, 
though  they  were  by  no  means  incompatible. 

(juided  by  encouragement  and  caution,  she  set  to  work  on  a 
comedy  to  be  called  'The  Whitlings,'  and  the  first  act  being 
finished,  showed  it  to  Arthur  Murphy,  that  he  might  pass 
judgment  and  give  advice.  He  having  commended  it  heartily, 
she  hastened  to  complete,  and  forwarded  the  play  to  Daddy 
Crisp,  that  he  and  her  father  might  pronounce  their  opinions 
concerning  its  merits.  Their  decision  was  speedily  given.  Dr. 
Bumey  urged  her  to  suppress  the  comedy,  whilst  Daddy  Crisp 
found  objections  on  the  fact  of  its  strong  resemblance  to 
'  Moliere's  Femmes  Savantes,'  which  she  had  never  read.  Her 
play  had  wit  enough,  but  the  plot  failed  to  hold  the  attention, 
and  it  would  be  her  best  policy,  he  added,  save  for  pecuniary 
advantages,  to  write  no^more.  Though  the  criticism  was  severe, 
she  remembered  it  came  from  those  who  had  her  interests  most 
at  heart,  and  notwithstanding  Arthur  Murphy's  commendations, 
Mrs.  Thrale's  praise,  and  Sheridan's  desire  to  see  the  manuscript, 
she  never  permitted  the  comedy  to  appear.  ^'  The  fatal  knell 
then  is  knoUed,"  she  wrote  to  her  father,  **  and  down  amongst 
the  dead  men  sink  the  poor  Whitlings,  for  ever  and  for  ever  and 
for  ever.  I  give  a  sigh,  whether  I  will  or  not,  to  their  memory; 
for,  however  worthless,  they  were  mes  enfansJ' 

Not  wholly  disheartened  by  her  failure,  she  in  a  short  time  fell 
to  work  again,  this  time  on  a  novel  destined  to  be  called  '  Cecilia.' 
Daddy  Crisp,  yet  crying  in  the  wilderness,  reminded  her  how 
much  she  had  to  lose,  and  assured  her  she  could  not  take  too 
much  care.  ''  Not  that  I  would  have  you  file,  and  polish,  and 
refine,  till  the  original  fire  and  spirit  of  the  composition  ^fiies  off 
in  vapour,"  he  writes ;  "  that  belongs  to  your  half  geniuses — a 
true,  a  real,  a  great  one,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  highly 
luxuriant,  and  must  be  pruned."  Fears  beset  her,  she  trembled 
at  the  thought  of  disappointing  those  who  placed  strong  faith  in 
her  abilities ;  but  presently,  her  father  having  read  the  first 
volume,  she  was  comforted  by  his  appreciation,  for  he  considered 
the  story  superior  in  design  and  execution  to  '  Evelina,'  and  bade 
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her  have  confidence.  ITis  warm  satisfaction,  she  says,  *'  will  make 
me  amends  for  almost  any  mortification  that  may  be  in  store  for 
me."  Later,  her  sister  Charlotte  read  the  noyel,  and  cried  so 
vehemently  that  she  could  eat  no  dinner  and  had  a  headache  all  day. 

Meanwhile,  mmonr  of  her  labours  spread  through  the  town : 
Society  promised  itself  a  treat  from  the  perusal  of  her  pages. 
When  she  ventured  abroad  she  was  assailed  by  questions  regarding 
her  characters ;  friends  besought  her  to  let  them  see  the  manu- 
script. To  a  favoured  few  this  privilege  was  accorded,  and 
it  is  diverting  to  read  the  various]  comments  and  strange 
suggestions  made.  One  individual  indeed  advised  the  bewildered 
author  to  omit  the  scene  for  which  she  had  written  the  book,  and 
on  which  she  considered  the  whole  story  hung.  This  counsel 
came  from  none  other  than  Daddy  Crisp ;  but  he  compensated 
for  his  lack  of  judgment  by  giving  sound  advice.  "Whoever  you 
may  think  fit  to  consult,"  he  wrote,  '^  let  their  talents  and  taste 
be  ever  so  great,  hear  what  they  have  to  say,  but  never  give  up 
or  alter  a  little  merely  on  their  authority,  unless  it  perfectly 
coincides  with  your  own  inward  feelings." 

In  1782  the  novel  for  which  the  public  eagerly  waited  was 
published  in  five  volumes,  and  Edmund  Burke  was  one  of  the  first 
to  offer  his  ''best  thanks  for  the  very  great  instruction  and 
entertainment  he  had  received  from  the  new  present  she  had 
bestowed  on  the  public."  Gibbon  the  historian  read  it  in  a  single 
day ;  Lord  de  Ferras  wept  over  the  pages ;  Lady  Shelley  was  in 
raptures  with  them ;  Mrs.  Thrale,  whilst  reading,  stopped  every 
moment  to  kiss  them.  Never  was  such  a  flutter  in  the  literary 
and  fashionable  world&  The  ingenious  Miss  Burney  was 
universally  lauded,  and  placed  on  a  level  with  the  notable  female 
beUea  esprits  of  the  day— with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  the  learned 
translator  of  Epictetus ;  Mrs.  Boscawen,  celebrated  in  Hannah 
More's  '  Sensibility ' ;  Mrs.  Buller,  a  Greek  scholar  and  celebrated 
traveller;  Hester  Chapone,  who  gained  notoriety  by  her  *  Letters 
on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind';  Mrs.  Greville,  who  had 
delighted  the  world  with  an  '  Ode  to  Indifference ' ;  and  Mrs, 
Vesey,  at  whose  house  the  celebrated  baa  bleu  meetings  were  held. 
Her  company  was  sought  more  eagerly,  if  possible,  than  before; 
praise  perpetually  sounded  in  her  ears. 

•*  0  Fanny,"  cried  out  the  hermit  of  Chesington,  now  soon  to 
be  silent  for  evermore,  "  set  this  down  as  the  happiest  period  of 
your  life ;  and  when  you  come  to  be  old  and  sick,  and  health  and 
spirits  are  fied  (for  this  may  come),  then  live  upon  remembrance, 
and  think  that  you  haflre  had  your  share  of  the  good  things,  and 
Bay — *  For  what  I  have  received  the  Lord  make  me  thankful.' " 
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Now  that  lier  life  gave  fairest  promise,  came  one  of  those 
changes  which  so  often  alter  the  fate  of  mortals.  Amongst  those 
whom  she  met  at  this  period  was  Mrs.  Delaney— a  yenerahle, 
cultured,  and  charming  lady — who  had  formerly  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Pope  and  Swift,  of  the  poets  Gay  and  Young,  and 
other  wits  whose  lights  time  had  extinguished.  Speedily  Mrs. 
Delaney  came  to  regard  her  with  feelings  of  friendship,  and 
eyentually  requested  she  would  become  her  guest,  an  invitation 
readily  accepted.  Mrs.  Delaney  lived  at  Windsor,  not  far  removed 
from  the  Castle,  then  the  favourite  residence  of  George  IIL  and 
Queen  Charlotte,  whose  habit  it  was  to  frequently  call  on  their 
neighbour.  It  was  Fanny  Burney's  custom,  when  aware  of  their 
approach,  to  seek  her  own  room  ;  but  one  afternoon  she,  with  Mrs. 
Delaney  and  another  visitor,  were  in  the  drawing-room,  when 
suddenly  the  door  opened  "  and  a  large  man  in  deep  mourning 
appeared  at  it,  entering  and  shutting  it  himself  without  speaking." 

When  she  discovered  by  a  star  glittering  on  his  breast  that  she 
stood  in  the  presence  of  majesty,  she  became  scared,  and  rapidly 
retreated  to  the  wall.  The  King  advanced  to  his  hostess,  en- 
quired how  she  did,  and  then  in  a  loud  whisper  asked  if  that  was 
Miss  Burney.  Mrs.  Delaney  replying  in  the  affirmative,  he 
approached  the  author,  who  made  him  a  "  profound  reverence," 
and  entered  into  conversation  with  her. 

**  But  what — what — how  was  it — how  came  you — how  happened 
it — what — what — what  ?  "  he  asked  in  his  usual  odd  manner. 

Believing  he  referred  to  ^  Evelina,'  she  replied  it  had  been 
written  at  odd  hours  for  amusement. 

"  But  your  publishing — your  printing — how  was  that — what — 
what  ?  "  he  asked ;  to  which  she  answered — 

"  I  thought,  sir,  it  would  look  well  in  print " — at  which  he  was 
vastly  amused. 

Soon  she  became  familiar  with  the  presence  of  royalty,  and  on 
one  occasion  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  His  Majesty's  criticisms 
on  some  famous  men.  Voltaire  he  pronounced  a  monster,  and 
Shakespeare  he  considered  little  better  than  a  fooL 

"  Was  there  ever,"  cried  out  this  royal  Solomon,  "  such  stuff  as 
great  part  of  Shakespeare — only  one  must  not  say  so.  But  what 
think  you — what,  what — is  there  not  sad  stuff — what — what — 
what?" 

Fanny  Burney  ventured  to  assert  the  sad  stuff  was  mixed  with 
many  excellencies ;  but  he  interrupted  her  to  ejaculate — 

**  0, 1  know  it  is  not  to  be  said — ^but  it's  true — only  it's  Shake- 
speare, and  nobody  dare  abuse  him ;  one  should  be  stoned  for 
saying  so." 
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The  Queen's  judgment  on  literature  was  equally  original  and 
instructive.  " '  The  Sorrows  of  Werter,'  ^'  she  stilted,  **  was  done 
by  a  bad  man  for  reyenge/'  and  she  added  sagely,  *'  There  were 
exoellent  books  to  be  picked  up  on  the  book-stalls^  where  they 
were  to  be  had  at  low  prices." 

Soon  after  Fanny  Burney  becoming  acquainted  with  their 
majesties,  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  royal  household.  One  of 
the  Queen's  German  attendants  being  broken  down  in  health  by 
the  duties  of  her  service,  resigned  office  as  keeper  of  the  robes, 
which  was  offered  to  the  author  with  a  salary  of  two  hundred 
a  year.  This  proposal  filled  her  with  fear  and  depression,  but 
eventually  she  accepted  it  at  the  desire  of  her  father,  who,  though 
ever  affectionate,  had  neither  by  his  care  nor  his  advice  aided  her 
in  achieving  distinction.  He  now  forced  her  to  the  endurance  of 
much  misery.  Dr.  Johnson  and  Daddy  Crisp  were  no  longer  left 
to  advise  her,  and  in  an  evil  hour  she  abandoned  the  distinctions 
of  fame,  the  probability  of  wealth,  the  society  of  friends,  the 
blessings  of  freedom,  for  the  lot  of  a  waiting-woman,  whose 
position  entailed  anxiety^  fatigue,  and  weariness  at  Windsor 
Oastle.    It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  she  agreed  to  this  step. 

"I  camiot>"  she  writes, '' eyen  to  mj  father,  utter  my  reluctanoe;  I  see 
him  so  much  delighted  by  the  prospect  of  an  establishment  he  looks  upon 
as  honourable.  I  have  always  and  uniformly  had  a  horror  of  a  life  of 
attendance  and  dependence.  What  can  make  me  amends  for  all  I  shall 
forfeit?" 

In  July  1786  she  entered  the  royal  household.  Her  duties 
began  betimes.  At  six  o'clock  she  was  up  waiting  for  the  bell 
which  summoned  her  to  dress  the  Queen,  an  operation  seldom 
finished  before  eight  o'clock.  She  was  then  all&wed  to  have 
breakfast,  after  which  she  made  preparations  for  her  own  toilette, 
constant  change  being  required,  and  new  apparel  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  royal  birthdays.  At  one  o'clock  the  bell,  which  she 
characterises  as  "  a  mortifying  mark  of  servitude,"  called  her  to 
help  the  Queen  off  with  her  hoop  and  gown,  assist  her  in  dressing 
afresh,  and  see  her  hair  powdered.  It  was  commonly  three 
o'clock  before  she  was  dismissed,  when  for  the  next  two  hours 
she  was  at  liberty.  At  five  o'clock  she  dined  with  Mrs.  Schwel- 
lenberg,  another  keeper  of  the  robes,  with  whom  she  was  obliged 
to  associate  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  Supper  was 
served  at  eleven,  and  an  hour  later  the  bell  once  more  rang  for 
her  to  undress  Her  Majesty.  "  The  early  rising  and  a  long  day's 
attention  to  new  affairs  and  occupations,  cause  a  fatigue  so  bodily," 
she  writes,  "  that  nothing  mental  stands  against  it,  and  to  sleep  I 
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fall  the  moment  I  have  pnt  ont  my  candle  and  laid  down  my 
head." 

Her  position  was  rendered  more  painful  from  her  forced 
association  with  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  a  stont-bodied,  snuff-taking, 
Yulgar-minded  German,  who  spoke  broken  English,  always 
travelled  with  her  bed,  and  amused  herself  by  keeping  frogs  that 
she  fed  on  flies,  and  taught  to  croak  when  she  tapped  her  snuff- 
box. Whilst  in  her  presence,  Fanny  Bumey's  energies  were  taxed 
to  guard  against  the  jealousy  of  her  colleague,  who  treated  her 
with  contempt,  and  '^  never  wished  to  hear  her  voice  but  when 
they  were  alone,  and  who  never  was  in  a  good  humour  if  it 
stopped  then."  With  all  her  asperity,  she  desired  the  author's 
society,  and  in  order  to  avoid  hearing  this  woman  complain  when 
she  had  over-eaten  herself,  or  utter  spiteful  remarks  when  she 
considered  herself  neglected,  she  learned  to  play  cards,  an  occu- 
pation she  detested.  Beading  to  this  illiterate  creature  was  out 
of  the  question. 

"  I  won't  have  nothing  what  you  call  novels,"  she  said ;  "  what 
you  call  romances — what  you  call  histories — ^I  might  not  read 
such  what  you  call  stuff— not  I." 

In  many  and  petty  ways  this  royal  favourite,  if  sufficient 
attention  was  not  paid  her,  punished  her  colleague — now  by 
passing  over  her  at  dinner  when  she  carved,  again  by  preventing 
her  from  raising  the  carriage  windows  as  they  drove — ^for  the 
Schwellenberg  was  an  autocrat  in  her  ways,  and  threatened  her 
English  servants,  if  they  were  slow  to  obey  her  desires,  with 
banishment  to  her  own  country — perhaps  the  greatest  punishment 
she  could  imagine.  "  0,  were  there  no  Mrs.  Schwellenberg ! " 
writes  Fanny  Bumey. 

Her  duties  were  varied  at  times  by  reading  to  Her  Majesty, 
entertaining  the  royal  lapdog  whilst  the  Queen  went  to  prayeiis, 
and  mixing  and  filling  her  snuff-boxes.  To  an  intellectual  woman 
the  position  was  galling.  She,  who  had  been  the  centre  of  a 
brilliant  circle,  now  enduredsolitude,  Her  Majesty  disliking  visitors, 
lest  they  should  carry  away  gossip  concerning  the  court.  No 
holidays  were  allowed  her — no  relief  came  from  the  eternal 
dressings  and  undressings  of  royalty,  from  the  loathed  society  of 
the  Schwellenberg.  For  long  she  bore  her  unhappy  position,' 
because  unwilling  to  thwart  her  father's  foolishly  formed  hopes 
of  honour  and  advantage  to  be  derived  from  her  mistress. 
Gradually  her  health  gave  way ;  the  King's  insanity  plunged  the 
'household  in  depression ;  Schwellenberg's  insolence  became  un- 
endurable. 

At  last  she  resolved  on  asking  her  father's  permission  to  resign. 
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Chance  granted  her  an  interview  with  him  that  lasted  three 
hours ;  the  only  occasion  since  she  entered  the  royal  service  fonr 
years  before  that  she  was  enabled  to  see  him  for  so  long  a  time. 
To  him  she  fully  opened  her  mind. 

*'  I  owned  the  species  of  life  distasteful  to  me ;  I  was  lost  to  all  private 
comfort,  dead  to  all  domestic  endearment.  I  was  worn  with  want  of  rest, 
and  fatigaed  with  laborious  watchfulness  and  attendance.  My  time  was 
devoted  to  official  duties,  and  all  tbatin  life  was  dearest  to  me — ^my  friends, 
my  chosen  society,  my  best  affections — lived  now  in  my  mind  only  by 
recollection,  and  rested  upon  that  with  nothing  but  bitter  regret." 

When  she  had  concluded,  Dr.  Bumey,  whom  Mrs.  Thrale  had 
long  before  described  as  ''  that  goose  of  a  man/'  remained  silent. 
''  I  turned  to  look  at  him/'  vrrites  his  daughter,  '^  but  how  was  I 
struck  to  see  his  honoured  head  bowed  down  almost  into  his  bosom 
with  dejection  and  discomfort."  When  he  had  wiped  away  his 
tears,  he  told  her  if  she  wished  to  resign,  his  heart,  purse,  and 
anhs  should  be  open  to  receive  her. 

This  happened  in  May  1790,  but  no  immediate  steps  were  taken 
to  rescue  her  from  bondage.  During  the  last  months  of  this  year 
her  loss  of  health  was  so  notable  that  all  remarked  her  change  of 
appearance ;  yet  the  terrible  bell  summoning  her  to  service  rang 
in  the  morning,  and  she  was  still  expected  to  take  her  place  at 
the  Schwellenberg's  card  table,  though  frequent  pains  in  her  side— 

"  forced  me,"  she  says,  "  to  creep  to  my  room  for  hartshorn  and  for  rest : 
and  so  weak  and  faint  I  was  become,  that  I  was  compelled  to  put  my  head 
out  into  the  air,  at  all  hours  and  in  all  weathers,  from  time  to  time,  to 
recover  the  power  of  breathing,  which  seemed  not  seldom  almost  withdrawn.*^ 

The  attendants  in  the  royal  household  were  compassionate; 
one  of  them  wept  over  her  condition,  another  begged  she  would 
ask  for  respite,  lest  the  Queen  should  lose  her  altogether,  a  third 
protested  she  considered  it  folly  to  struggle  longer  against 
strength  and  nature,  whilst  one  of  the  equerries  was  so  struck  by 
the  change  that  he  ventured  to  tell  Her  Majesty  complete  retire- 
ment from  attendance  was  essential  to  Miss  Burney's  restoration. 
Everyone  she  encountered,  the  Queen  and  the  Schwellenberg 
excepted,  grieved  for  her  state  and  pitied  her  exceedingly.  Yet 
she  hesitated  to  send  in  her  resignation,  fearing  it  might  dis- 
please her  royal  mistress,  and  knowing  it  would  grieve  her  foolish 
father.  The  Queen  evidently  considered  that  death  in  her  service 
was  preferable  to  existence  outside  her  sphere.  "  Though  I  was 
so  frequently  ill  in  her  presence  that  I  could  scarcely  stand,  I 
saw  she  concluded  me,  while  life  remained,  inevitably  hers." 

The  condition  of  her  health  becoming  noised  abroad,  caused 
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much  anxiety  to  her  friends,  and  James  Boswell  coming  to  visit 
her,  threatened  if  she  did  not  resign  violent  measures  would  be 
taken:  '^We  shall  address  Dr.  Burney  in  a  body,  we  shall  fall 
upon  him  all  at  once."  Probably  acting  on  this  hint,  a  friend  of 
Dr.  Johnson's,  Mr.  Wyndham,  declared  he  would  set  the  Literary 
Club  on  her  father  if  she  would  not  retire.  At  last  she  drew  up 
a  memorial,  couched  in  abject  and  humble  phrases,  praying  for 
her  dismissal;  this,  according  to  Her  Majesty's  desires,  being 
presented  through  the  Schwellenberg.  The  sweet  Queen,  as  Miss 
Burney  styles  her,  was  pleased  to  consider  it  contained  '^  nothing 
improper,"  but  instead  of  granting  its  request,  proposed  to  allow 
her  bond-slave  six  weeks  leave  of  absence.  As  the  doctors 
asserted  nothing  short  of  permanent  rest  could  restore  their 
patient,  this  offer  was  declined,  whereon  *'  a  horrible  scene  "  with 
the  Schwellenberg  ensued,  the  German  *'  being  too  much  enraged 
for  disguise,  uttered  the  most  ferocious  expressions  of  indignant 
contempt  for  a  daring  so  outrageous  against  imperial  wishes." 

The  memorial  was  presented  in  December  1790,  but  the  Queen 
allowed  six  months  to  pass,  seeing  her  dependent  daily  sinking, 
without  granting  her  request.  Twice  had  she  meanwhile  taken 
courage  to  remind  Her  Majesty  of  the  petition ;  but  the  royal  lady 
was  displeased,  for  she  had  not  yet  found  any  one  suitable  to 
replace  Fanny  Burney,  though  she  had  searched  Germany  for  an 
individual  worthy  of  that  high  post.  In  May  she  became  more 
"faint,  low,  and  feeble,"  and  again  appealed  to  Her  Majesty  for 
release,  which  was  promised  her  in  the  following  month. 

Prostrate  in  health,  and  broken  in  spirit  after  a  service  of 
almost  five  years,  she  left  the  royal  household,  receiving  an 
allowance  of  a  hundred  a  year,  dependent  on  the  Queen's  pleasure. 
Congratulations  on  her  escape  poured  in  upon  her — Sir  Joshua 
and  his  nieces  sending  ^^  every  species  of  kind  exultation,"  Horace 
Walpole  in  the  most  courtly  style  inviting  her  to  Strawberry  Hill. 
Change  of  air  being  necessary,  she  journeyed  through  the  south 
of  England  by  slow  stages,  accompanied  by  kind  and  sympathetic 
friends.  In  the  enjoyment  of  rest,  peace,  and  liberty,  she  speedily 
recovered  and  returned  home  once  more. 

Soon  after,  the  most  important  step  in  her  life  was  taken,  she 
being  then  in  her  forty-first  year.  Whilst  staying  with  some 
friends  at  Mickleham,  in  Surrey,  she  made  the  acquaintance  of 
some  distinguished  French  emigres,  who,  having  escaped  the 
terrors  of  the  French  Bevolution,  sought  irefuge  in  England. 
Clubbing  together,  they  had  taken  Juniper  Hall  ismd  another 
house  at  Westhumble,  **  which  the  people  very  reluctantly>4et, 
upon    the  Christian-like    supposition   that,  being  nothing  but 
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Frencli  papishes,  they  would  never  pay."  Amongst  these  exiles 
were  the  Dnc  de  Liancourt^  the  Marquise  de  Ch&tre,  the  Due 
de  Montmorency,  Madame  de  Stael,  Tallyrand,  and  General 
d*Arblay.  Fanny  Bumey  at  first  regarded  them  with  prejudice, 
but  soon  their  narrow  escape  and  deplorable  condition  gained  her 
sympathy,  whilst  their  dignified  bearing  and  brilliant  discourse 
won  her  esteem.  And  soon  it  happened  she  fell  in  love  with 
General  d'Arblay — learning  which,  her  father  begged,  warned,  and 
admonished  her  not  to  entangle  herself  in  a  wild  and  romantic 
attachment  that  ofiered  nothing  in  prospect  but  poverty  and 
distress,  with  future  inconvenience  and  unhappiness. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  was  disinclined  to  heed  him, 
and  after  awhile  Dr.  Bumey  gave  his  consent  to  a  union  that 
proved  the  greatest  happiness  in  his  daughter's  life.  General 
d'Arblay  had  lost  his  fortune,  and  she  possessed  merely  the 
pension  which  depended  for  its  continuance  on  the  royal  pleasure ; 
but  this  condition  was  powerless  to  disturb  their  bliss. 
After  marriage  they  took  up  their  residence  in  a  small  house 
known  as  the  Hermitage,  in  the  suburbs  of  Bookham ;  and  he 
having  proved  himself  a  brave  soldier,  now  became  a  practical 
philosopher,  and  dug,  sowed,  and  laboured  in  his  garden. 

In  due  time  a  child  was  bom  to  them,  after  which  event  she 
began  a  new  novel  called  *  Camilla.'  However,  before  its  publi- 
cation, a  tragedy  she  had  written  whilst  in  the  royal  household 
was  produced.  This  had  been  shown  by  her  brother  Charles  to 
John  Philip  Eemble,  who  expressed  his  desire  to  place  it  on  the 
stage.  Though  this  actor,  with  his  sister  Mrs,  Siddons  and 
Bensley,  represented  the  principal  characters,  it  was  not  a  success, 
its  failure  being  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  of  its  being  hurriedly 
rehearsed,  and  the  players  imperfect  in  their  parts,  one  of  the 
most  important  after  those  already  named  having  but  two  lines 
committed  to  memory.  The  audience  scarce  gave  it  a  patient 
reception,  and  heard  of  its  withdrawal  with  satisfaction. 

This  failure  was  forgotten  in  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
announcement  of  '  Camilla.'  The  book  was  published  by  sub- 
scription, the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Leinster,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Boscawen,  Mr&  Crewe,  and  Mrs.  Lock  undertaking  to  receive  the 
names  of  purchasers.  Its  sale  was  rapid;  in  less  than  three 
months  almost  iour  thousand  copies  were  sold,  and  the  sum 
realised  amounted  to  three  thousand  pounds.  With  '  Camilla '  in 
her  hands,  the  author  hastened  to  Windsor  and  presented  it  on 
her  knees  to  royalty.  Queen  Charlotte  bade  her  place  the 
volumes  on  a  table,  and,  after  some  conversation,  naid  if  she  called 
the  next  day  she  should  see  ijjie  pnncesms ;  at  the  prospect  of 
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which  happiness  Madame  d'Arblay  expressed  her  gratitude  and 
delight. 

With  the  publication  of  this  book  her  literary  career  may  be 
said  to  haye  closed.  Eighteen  years  later  she  issued  her  last 
novel, '  The  Wanderer,'  which  betrayed  a  terrible  contrast  to  her 
earlier  and  happier  style,  and  was  in  every  way  xmworthy  of  her 
name.  In  1882  she  constructed  her  father's  memoirs  from  his 
correspondence.  Her  husband  and  her  only  child  died,  and  the 
world  held  nothing  for  her  save  memories.  Gradually  and 
peacefully  old  age  stole  upon  her.  She  long  survived  the  brilliant 
circle  that  once  had  eagerly  gathered  round  her,  filling  her  ears 
with  finely  turned  phrases  and  words  of  admiration.  Johnson 
had  cried  out  to  her  from  his  death  bed,  ^'  Ah,  priez  Dieu  pour 
moi  I "  Garrick  had  made  his  exit  from  life's  stage  ;  the  courteous 
Sir  Joshua  had  laid  down  his  brush  for  ever ;  Mrs.  Thrale  and 
Mrs.  Cholmondeley  no  more  rivalled  each  other  in  the  sprightli- 
ness  of  wit  and  extravagance  of  costume ;  Hannah  More,  Sheridan, 
^alpole,  and  Burke  were  no  longer  with  the  living. 

The  lights  had  gone  out,  the  music  ceased,  the  throng  dispersed. 
Still  she  lived  to  witness  the  arrival  and  likewise  the  departure 
of  a  brilliant  and  gifted  band;  for,  before  her  eyes  closed  for  ever, 
she  had  heard  of  the  death  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lord  Byron, 
Shelley,  Eeats,  Lamb,  Coleridge,  and  Bums.  Frances  d'Arblay 
died  in  January  1840,  being  then  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight 
years,  having  long  survived  her  reputation  as  a  famous  novelist. 
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AN  EPISODE  ADAPTED  FROM  THE  MEMOIRS  OP  MAXIMILIAN 
DE  BETHUNE,  DUKE  OP  SULLY. 


What  I  am  going  to  relate  may  seem  to  some  merely  to  be  onrions 
and  on  a  parity  with  the  diverting  etory  of  M.  Boisrose,  which  I 
haye  set  down  in  an  earlier  part  of  my  memoirs.  But  among  the 
calnnmies  of  those  who  have  never  ceased  to  attack  me  since  the 
death  of  the  late  king,  the  statement  that  I  kept  from  his  majesty 
things  which  should  have  reached  his  ears  has  always  had  a  pro- 
minent place;  though  a  thousand  times  refuted  by  my  friends,  and 
those  who  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  events  could  judge  how 
faithfully  I  laboured  to  deserve  the  confidence  with  which  my  master 
honoured  me.  Therefore,  I  take  it  in  hand  to  show  by  an  example, 
trifling  in  itself^  the  full  knowledge  of  affairs  which  the  king  had, 
and  to  prove  that  in  many  matters,  which  were  never  permitted  to 
become  known  to  the  idlers  of  the  court,  he  took  a  personal  share, 
worthy  as  much  of  Haroun  as  of  Alexander. 

It  was  my  custom,  before  I  entered  upon  those  negotiations  with 
the  Prince  of  Gond6  which  terminated  in  the  recovery  of  the  estate 
of  Yillebon,  where  I  now  principally  reside,  to  spend  a  part  of  the 
autumn  and  winter  at  Bosny.  On  these  occasions  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  leaving  Paris  with  a  considerable  train  of  Swiss,  pages,  valets,  and 
grooms,  together  with  the  maids-of-honour  and  waiting- women  of  the 
duchess.  We  halted  to  take  dinner  at  Poissy,  and  generally  contrived 
to  reach  Bosny  towards  nightfall,  so  as  to  sup  by  the  light  of  flam- 
beaux in  a  manner  enjoyable  enough,  though  devoid  of  that  state, 
which  I  have  ever  maintained,  and  enjoined  upon  my  children,  as  at 
once  the  privilege  and  burden  of  rank. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  I  had  for  my  favourite  charger 
the  sorrel  horse  which  the  Duke  of  Mercoeur  presented  to  me  with  a 
view  to  my  good  offices  at  the  time  of  the  Ung's  entry  into  Paris ; 
and  which  I  honestly  transferred  to  his  majesty  in  accordance  with 
a  principle  laid  down  in  another  place.  The  king  insisted  on 
returning  it  to  me,  and  for  several  years  I  rode  it  on  these  annual 
visits  to  Bosny.  What  was  more  remarkable  was  that  on  each  of 
these  occasions  it  cast  a  shoe  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and 
always  when  we  were  within  a  short  league  of  the  village  of  Auber- 
genville.    Though  I  never  had  with  me  less  than  half  a  score  of  led 
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horses,  I  had  snch-on  afifection  for  the  sorrel  that  I  preferred  to  wait 
nntil  it  was  shod,  rather  than  accommodate  myself  to  a  nag  of  less 
easy  paces ;  and  wonld  allow  my  household  to  precede  me,  staying 
behind  myself  with  at  most  a  guard  or  two,  my  valet  and  a  page. 

The  forge  at  Aubergenville  was  kept  by  a  smith  of  some  ^11,  a 
cheerful  fellow,  whom  I  always  remembered  to  reward,  considering 
my  own  position  rather  than  his  services,  with  a  gold  livre.  His 
joy  at  receiving  what  was  to  him  the  income  of  a  year  was  great, 
and  never  failed  to  reimburse  me ;  in  addition  to  which  I  took  some 
pleasure  in  unbending,  and  learning  &om  this  simple  peasant  and 
loyal  man,  what  the  tax-payers  were  saying  of  me  and  my  reforms — 
a  duty  I  always  felt  I  owed  to  the  king  my  master. 

As  a  man  of  breeding  it  would  ill  become  me  to  set  down  the 
homely  truths  I  thus  learned.  The  conversations  of  the  vulgar  are 
little  suited  to  a  nobleman's  memoirs;  but  in  this  I  distinguish 
between  the  Duke  of  Sully  and  the  king's  minister,  and  it  is  in  the 
latter  capacity  that  I  relate  what  passed  on  these  diverting  occasions. 
''  Ho,  Simon,"  I  would  say,  encouraging  the  poor  man  as  he  came 
bowing  and  trembling  before  me, "  how  goes  it,  my  friend  ?  " 

"  Badly,"  he  would  answer,  **  very  badly  until  your  lordship  came 
this  way." 

"  And  how  is  that,  little  man  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  it  is  the  roads,"  he  always  replied,  shaking  his  bald  head  as 
he  began  to  set  about  his  business.  "  The  roads  since  your  lordship 
became  Surveyor-General  are  so  good  that  not  one  horse  in  a  hundred 
casts  a  shoe ;  and  then  there  are  so  few  highwaymen  now  that  not 
one  robber's  plates  do  I  replace  in  a  twelvemonth.  That  is  where 
it  is." 

At  this  I  was  highly  delighted. 

**  Still,  since  I  began  to  pass  this  way  times  have  not  been  so  bad 
with  you,  Simon,"  I  would  answer. 

Thereto  he  had  one  invariable  reply. 

"  No,  thanks  to  St.  Gtenevi^ve  and  your  lordship,  whom  we  call  in 
this  village  the  poor  man's  friend,  I  have  a  fowl  in  the  pot." 

This  phrase  so  pleased  me  that  I  repeated  it  to  the  king.  It 
tickled  his  fancy  also,  and  for  some  years  it  was  a  very  common 
remark  of  that  good  and  great  ruler,  that  he  hoped  to  live  to  see 
every  peasant  with  a  fowl  in  his  pot. 

"  But  why,"  I  remember  I  onc^  asked  this  honest  fellow — it  was 
on  the  last  occasion  of  the  sorrel  falling  lame  there — "  do  you  thank 
St.  Genevieve?" 

'^  She  is  my  patron  saint,"  he  answered. 

"  Then  you  are  a  Parisian  ?  " 

"  Your  lordship  is  always  right." 

VOL.  LXXXV.  p 
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"  But  does  her  saintship  do  you  any  good  ?  "  I  asked  curiously. 

"  Certainly,  by  your  lordship's  leave.  My  wife  prays  to  her  and 
she  loosens  the  nails  in  the  sorrel's  shoes." 

"  In  fact  she  pays  off  an  old  grudge,"  I  answered,  "  for  there  was 
a  time  when  Paris  liked  me  little ;  but  hark  ye,  master  smith,  I  am 
not  sure  that  this  is  not  an  act  of  treason  to  conspire  with  Madame 
Genevieve  against  the  comfort  of  the  king's  minister.  What  think 
you,  you  rascal ;  can  you  pass  the  justice  elm  without  a  shiver  ?  " 

This  threw  the  simple  fellow  into  a  great  fear,  which  the  sight  of 
the  livre  of  gold  speedily  converted  into  joy  as  stupendous.  Leaving 
him  still  staring  at  his  fortune  I  rode  away ;  but  when  we  had  gone 
some  little  distance,  the  aspect  of  his  face,  when  I  charged  him  with 
treason,  or  my  own  unassisted  discrimination  suggested  a  clue  to  the 
phenomenon. 

"  La  Trape,"  I  said  to  my  valet — ^the  same  who  was  with  me  at 
Gahors — ''  what  is  the  name  of  the  inn-keeper  at  Poissy,  at  whose 
house  we  are  accustomed  to  dine  ?  " 

"  Andrew,  may  it  please  your  lordship." 

"  Andrew !  I  thought  so ! "  I  exclaimed,  smiting  my  thigh. 
"  Simon  and  Andrew  his  brother !  Answer,  knave,  and,  if  you  have 
permitted  me  to  be  robbed  these  many  times,  tremble  for  your  ears. 
Is  he  not  brother  to  the  smith  at  Aubergenville  who  has  just  shod 
my  horse  ?  " 

La  Trape  professed  to  be  ignorant  on  this  point,  but  a  groom  who 
had  stayed  behind  with  me,  having  sought  my  permission  to  speak, 
said  it  was  so,  adding  that  Master  Andrew  had  risen  in  the  world 
through  large  dealings  in  hay,  which  he  was  wont  to  take  daily  into 
Paris  and  sell,  and  that  he  did  not  now  acknowledge  or  see  anything 
of  his  brother  the  smith,  though  it  was  beliered  that  he  retained  a 
sneaking  liking  for  him. 

On  receiving  this  confirmation  of  my  suspicions,  my  vanity  as 
well  as  my  sense  of  justice  led  me  to  act  with  the  promptitude  which 
I  have  exhibited  in  greater  emergencies.  I  rated  La  Trape  for  his 
carelessness  of  my  interests  in  permitting  this  deception  to  be 
practised  on  me ;  and  the  main  body  of  my  attendants  being  now  in 
sight,  I  ordered  him  to  take  two  Swiss  and  arrest  both  brothers 
without  delay.  It  wanted  yet  three  hours  of  sunset,  and  I  judged 
thaty  by  hard  ridmg,  they  might  reach  Bosny  with  their  prisoners 
before  bedtime. 

I  spent  some  time  while  still  on  the  road  in  considering  what 
punishment  I  should  inflict  on  the  culprits ;  and  finally  laid  aside 
the  purpose  I  had  at  first  conceived  of  putting  them  to  death — an 
infliction  they  had  richly  deserved — in  favour  of  a  plan  which  I 
thought  might  offer  me  some  amusement.    For  the  execution  of  this 
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I  depended  upon  Msdgnan,  my  equerry,  who  was  a  man  of  lively 
imagination,  being  the  same  who  had  of  his  own  motion  arranged  and 
carried  out  the  triumphal  procession,  in  which  I  was  borne  to  Bosny 
after  the  battle  of  Ivry.  Before  I  sat  down  to  supper  I  gave  him 
his  directions ;  and  as  I  had  expected,  news  was  brought  to  me  while 
I  was  at  table,  that  the  prisoners  had  arrived.  ^ 

Thereupon  I  informed  the  duchess  and  the  company  generally, 
for,  as  was  usual,  a  number  of  my  country  neighbours  had  come  to 
compliment  me  on  my  return,  that  there  was  some  sport  of  a  rare  kind 
on  foot ;  and  we  adjourned,  Maignan,  followed  by  four  pages  bearing 
lights,  leading  the  way  to  that  end  of  the  terrace  wUch  abuts  on 
the  linden  avenue.  Here,  a  score  of  grooms  holding  torches  aloft 
had  been  arranged  in  a  circle  so  that  the  impromptu  theatre  thus 
formed,  which  Maignan  had  ordered  with  much  taste,  was  as  light  as 
in  the  day.  On  a  sloping  bank  at  one  end  seats  had  been  placed  for 
those  who  had  supped  at  my  table,  while  the  rest  of  the  company 
found  such  places  of  vantage  as  they  could ;  their  number,  indeed, 
amounting  with  my  household  to  two  hundred  persons.  In  the 
centre  of  the  open  space  a  small  forge  fire  had  been  kindled,  the  red 
glow  of  which  added  much  to  the  strangeness  of  the  scene ;  and  on 
the  anvil  beside  it  were  ranged  a  number  of  horses'  and  donkeys' 
shoes,  with  a  full  complement  of  the  tools  used  by  smiths. 

All  being  ready  I  gave  the  word  to  bring  in  ihe  prisoners,  and 
escorted  by  La  Trape  and  six  of  my  guards,  they  were  marched  into 
the  arena.  In  their  pale  and  terrified  faces,  and  the  shaking  Umbe 
which  could  scarce  support  them  to  their  appointed  stations,  I  read 
both  the  consciousness  of  guilt  and  the  apprehension  of  immediate 
death ;  it  was  plain  that  they  expected  nothing  less.  I  was  very 
willing  to  play  with  their  fears,  and  for  some  time  looked  at  them 
in  silence,  while  all  wondered  with  lively  curiosity  what  would  ensue. 
I  then  addressed  them  gravely,  telling  the  inn-keeper  that  I  knew 
well  he  had  loosened  each  year  a  shoe  of  my  horse,  in  order  that  his 
brother  might  profit  by  the  job  of  replacing  it ;  and  went  on  to 
reprove  the  smith  for  the  ingratitude  which  had  led  him  to  return 
my  bounty  by  the  conception  of  so  knavish  a  trick. 

Upon  tiiis  they  confessed  their  guilt,  and  flinging  themselves  upon 
their  knees  with  many  tears  and  prayers  begged  for  mercy.  This, 
after  a  decent  interval  I  permitted  myself  to  grant.  "  Tour  lives 
which  are  forfeited  shall  be  spared,"  I  pronounced.  ^^  But  punished 
you  must  be.  I  therefore  ordain  that  Simon,  the  smith,  at  once  fit, 
nail,  and  properly  secure  a  pair  of  iron  shoes  to  Andrew's  heels,  and 
that  then  Andrew,  who  by  that  time  will  have  picked  up  something 
of  the  smith's  art,  do  the  same  to  Simon.  So  will  you  both  learn  to 
avoid  such  shoeing  tricks  for  the  future." 
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It  may  well  be  imagined  that  a  judgment  so  whimsical,  and  so 
justly  adapted  to  the  offence^  champed  all  save  the  culprits ;  and  in  a 
hundred  ways  the  pleasure  of  those  present  was  evinced,  to  such  a 
degree,  indeed,  that  Maignan  had  some  difficulty  in  restoring  silence 
and  gravity  to  the  assemblage.  This  done,  however.  Master  Andrew 
was  taken  in  hand  and  his  wooden  shoes  removed.  The  tools  of  his 
trade  were  placed  before  the  smith,  who  cast  glances  so  piteous, 
first  at  his  brother's  feet  and  then  at  the  shoes  on  the  anvil,  as 
again  gave  rise  to  a  prodigious  amount  of  merriment,  my  pages  in 
particular  well-nigh  forgetting  my  presence,  and  rolling  about  in  a 
manner  unpardonable  at  another  time.  However,  I  rebuked  them 
sharply,  and  was  about  to  order  the  sentence  to  be  carried  into  effect, 
when  the  remembrance  of  the  many  pleasant  simplicities  which  the 
smith  had  uttered  to  me,  acting  upon  a  natural  disposition  to  mercy, 
which  the  most  calumnious  of  my  enemies  have  never  questioned, 
induced  me  to  give  the  prisoners  a  chance  of  escape.  ''Listen,"  I 
said, ''  Simon  and  Andrew.  Your  sentence  has  been  pronounced,  and 
will  certainly  be  executed  unless  you  can  avail  yourself  of  the  condition 
I  now  offer.  You  shall  have  three  minutes ;  if  in  that  time  either  of 
you  can  make  a  good  joke,  he  shall  go  freQ.  If  not,  let  a  man  attend 
to  the  bellows,  La  Trape !  *' 

This  added  a  fresh  satisfaction  to  my  neighbours,  who  were  well 
assured  now  that  I  had  not  promised  them  a  novel  entertainment 
vnthout  good  grounds;  for  the  grimaces  of  the  two  knaves  thus 
bidden  to  jest  if  they  would  save  their  skins,  were  so  diverting  they 
would  have  made  a  nun  laugh.  They  looked  at  me  with  their  eyes 
as  wide  as  plates,  and  for  the  whole  of  the  time  of  grace  never  a  word 
could  they  utter  save  howls  for  mercy.  "  Simon,"  I  said  gravely, 
when  the  time  was  up,  "  have  you  a  joke  ?  No.  Andrew,  my 
friend,  have  you  a  joke  ?    No.    Then " 

I  was  going  on  to  order  the  sentence  to  be  carried  out,  when  tlie 
inn-keeper  flung  himself  again  upon  his  knees,  and  cried  out  loudly 
— as  much  to  my  astonishment  as  to  the  regret  of  the  bystanders, 
who  were  bent  on  seeing  so  strange  a  shoeing  feat—"  One  word,  my 
lord ;  I  can  give  you  no  joke,  but  I  can  do  a  service,  an  eminent 
service  to  the  king.    I  can  disclose  a  conspiracy  I  " 

I  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  this  sudden  and  public  announce- 
ment. But  I  had  been  too  long  in  the  king's  employment  not  to 
have  remarked  how  strangely  things  are  brought  to  light.  On 
hearing  the  man's  words  therefore — which  were  followed  by  a  stricken 
gilenoe — I  looked  sharply  at  the  faces  of  such  of  those  present  as  it 
was  possible  to  suspect,  but  failed  to  observe  any  sign  of  confusion 
6r  dismay,  or  anything  more  particular  than  so  abrupt  a  statement 
was  calculated  to  produce.    Doubting  much  whether  the  man  was 
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not  playing  with  me,  I  addressed  him  sternly,  warning  him  to  beware, 
lest  in  his  anxiety  to  save  his  heels  by  falsely  accusing  others,  he 
should  lose  his  head.  For  that  if  his'  conspiracy  should  prove  to  be 
an  invention  of  his  own,  I  should  certainly  consider  it  my  duty  to 
hang  him  forthwith. 

He  heard  me  out,  but  nevertheless  persisted  in  his  story,  adding 
desperately, ''  It  is  a  plot,  my  lord,  to  assassinate  you  and  the  king 
on  the  same  day." 

This  statement  struck  me  a  blow ;  for  I  had  good  reason  to  know 
that  at  that  time  the  king  had  alienated  many  by  his  infatuation  for 
Madame  de  Yemeuil ;  while  I  had  always  to  reckon  firstly  with  all 
who  hated  him,  and  secondly  with  all  whom  my  pursuit  of  his 
interests  injured  either  in  reality  or  appearance.  I  therefore  im- 
mediately directed  that  the  prisoners  should  be  led  in  dose  custody 
to  the  chamber  adjoining  my  private  closet,  and  taking  the  precaution 
to  call  my  guards  about  me,  since  I  knew  not  what  attempt  despair 
might  not  breed,  I  withdrew  myself,  making  such  apologies  to  the 
company  as  the  nature  of  the  case  permitted. 

I  ordered  Simon  the  smith  to  be  first  brought  to  me,  and  in  the 
presence  of  Maignan  only,  I  severely  examined  him  as  to  his  know- 
ledge of  any  conspiracy.  He  denied  however  that  he  had  ever  heard 
of  the  matters  referred  to  by  his  brother,  and  persisted  so  firmly  in 
the  denial  that  I  was  inclined  to  believe,  him.  In  the  end  he  was 
taken  out  and  Andrew  was  brought  in.  The  inn-keeper's  demeanour 
was  such  as  I  have  often  observed  in  intriguers  brought  suddenly  to 
book.  He  averred  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy,  and  that  its  objects 
were  those  which  he  had  stated.  He  also  offered  to  give  up  his 
associates,  but  conditioned  that  he  should  do  this  in  his  own  way ; 
undertaking  to  conduct  me  and  one  other  person — but  no  more  ilest 
the  alarm  should  be  given — to  a  place  in  Paris  on  the  following 
night,  where  we  could  hear  the  plotters  state  their  plans  and  designs. 
In  this  way  only  he  urged  could  proof  positive  be  obtained. 

I  was  much  startled  by  this  proposal,  and  inclined  to  think  it  a 
trap ;  but  further  consideration  dispelled  my  fears.  The  inn-keeper 
had  held  no  parley  with  any  one  save  his  guards  and  myself  since  his 
arrest,  and  could  neither  have  warned  his  accomplices,  nor  acquainted 
them  with  any  design  the  execution  of  which  should  depend  on  his 
confession  to  me.  I  therefore  accepted  his  terms — wit^  a  private 
reservation  that  I  would  have  help  at  hand—and  before  daybreak 
next  morning  left  Bosny,  which  I  had  only  seen  by  torctilight,  with 
my  prisoner  and  a  select  body  of  Swiss.  We  entered  Paris  in  the 
afternoon  in  three  parties  with  as  little  parade  as  possible,  and  went 
straight  to  the  Arsenal,  whence,  as  soon  as  eveiJtig  fell,  I  hurried 
with  only  two  armed  attendants  to  the  Louvre. 
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A  retnm  so  sadden  and  unexpected  was  as  great  a  snrprise  to  the 
court  as  to  the  king,  and  I  was  not  slow  to  mark  with  an  inward 
smile  the  discomposure  which  appeared  very  clearly  on  the  faces  of 
several,  as  the  crowd  in  the  chamber  fell  back  for  me  to  approach  my 
master.  I  was  careful  however  to  remember  that  this  might  arise 
from  other  causes  than  guilt.  The  king  received  me  with  his  wonted 
affection ;  and  divining  at  once  that  I  must  have  something  important 
to  communicate  withdrew  with  me  to  the  farther  en.d  of  the  chamber, 
where  we  were  out  of  earshot  of  the  court.  I  there  related  the  story 
to  his  majesty,  keeping  back  nothing. 

He  shook  his  head,  saying  merely^  ''  The  fish  to  escape  the  frying- 
pan.  Grand  Master,  will  jump  into  the  fire.  And  human  nature, 
save  in  the  case  of  you  and  me,  who  can  trust  one  another,  is  very — 
fishy." 

I  was  touched  by  this  gracious  compliment,  but  not  convinced. 
**  You  have  not  seen  the  man,  sire,"  I  said,  *'  and  I  have  had  that 
advantage." 

"AndbeUevehim?" 

*'  In  part,"  I  answered  with  caution.  "  So  far  at  least  as  to  be 
assured  that  he  thinks  to  save  his  skin,  which  he  will  only  do  if  he 
be  telling  the  truth.  May  I  beg  you,  sire,''  I  added  hastily,  seeing 
the  direction  of  his  glance,  "  not  to  look  so  fixedly  at  the  Dake  of 
Epemon  ?    He  grows  uneasy." 

"  Conscience  makes — ^you  know  the  rest." 

^^  Nay,  sire,  with  submission,"  I  replied,  "  I  will  answer  for  him  ; 
if  he  be  not  driven  by  fear  to  do  something  reckless." 

**  Good  I  I  take  your  warranty,  Duke  of  Sully  !  "  the  king  said 
with  the  easy  grace  which  came  so  natural  to  him.  ''  But  now  in 
this  matter  what  woxdd  you  have  me  do  ?  " 

<<  Double  your  guards,  sire,  for  to-night — ^that  is  all.  I  will 
answer  for  the  Bastille  and  the  Arsenal ;  and  holding  these  we  hold 
Paris.** 

But  thereupon  I  found  that  the  king  had  come  to  a  decision,  which 
I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  combat  with  all  my  influence.  He  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  being  the  one  to  accompany  me  to  the  rendez- 
voua  ''  I  am  tired  of  the  dice,"  he  complained,  '^  and  sick  of  tennis, 
at  which  I  know  everybody's  strength.  Madame  de  Yemeuil  is  at 
Fontainebleau,  the  queen  is  unwell  Ah,  Sully,  I  would  the  old 
days  were  back  when  we  had  Nerac  for  our  Paris,  and  knew  the  saddle 
better  than  the  armchair." 

^  A  king  must  think  of  his  people,"  I  reminded  him. 

"  The  fowl  in  the  pot  ?  To  be  sure.  So  I  will — ^to-morrow,"  he 
replied.  And  in  the  end  he  would  be  obeyed.  I  took  my  leave  of  him 
as  if  for  the  night,  and  retired,  leaving  him  at  play  with  the  Duke 
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of  EpemoiL  But  an  hour  later,  towards  eight  o'clock,  liis  majesty, 
who  had  made  an  excuse  to  withdraw  to  his  closet,  met  me  outside 
the  eastern  gate  of  the  Louvre. 

He  was  masked  and  attended  only  by  Coquet,  his  Master  of  the 
Household.  I  too  wore  a  mask  and  was  esquired  by  Maignan,  under 
whose  orders  were  four  Swiss — whom  I  had  chosen  because  they 
were  unable  to  speak  French — guarding  the  prisoner  Andrew.  I 
bade  Maignan  follow  the  inn-keeper's  directions,  and  we  proceeded 
in  tv7o  parties  through  the  streets  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  past 
the  Ghatelet  and  Bastille,  until  weVeached  an  obscure  street  near  the 
water,  so  narrow  that  the  decrepit  wooden  houses  shut  out  well-nigh 
all  view  of  the  sky.  Here  the  prisoner  halted  and  called  upon  me 
to  fulfil  the  terms  of  my  agreement.  I  bade  Maignan  therefore  to 
keep  with  the  Swiss  at  a  distance  of  fifty  paces,  but  to  come  up 
should  I  whistle  or  otherwise  give  the  alarm ;  and  myself  with  the 
king  and  Andrew  proceeded  onward  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  houses. 
I  kept  my  hand  on  my  pistol,  which  I  had  previously  shown  to  the 
prisoner,  intimating  that  on  the  first  sign  of  treachery,  I  should  blow 
out  his  brains.  However,  despite  this  precaution,  I  felt  uncomfortable 
to  the  last  <logree.  I  blamed  myself  severely  for  allowing  the  king 
to  expose  himself  and  the  country  to  this  unnecessary  danger ;  while 
the  meanness  of  the  locality,  the  fetid  air,  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
which  was  wet  and  tempestuous,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  event 
lowered  my  spirits,  and  made  every  splash  in  the  kennel,  and  stumble 
on  the  reeking  slippery  pavements — matters  over  which  the  king 
grew  merry — seem  no  light  troubles  to  me. 

Arriving  at  a  house,  which  if  we  might  judge  in  the  darkness 
seemed  to  be  of  rather  greater  pretensions  thim  its  fellows,  our  guide 
stopped,  and  whispered  to  us  to  mount  some  steps  to  a  raised  wooden 
gaDery,  which  intervened  between  the  lane  and  the  doorway.  On 
this  besides  the  door,  a  couple  of  unglazed  windows  looked  out  The 
shutter  of  one  was  ajar,  and  showed  us  a  large  bare  room,  lighted  by 
a  couple  of  ru8hlight&  Directing  us.  to  place  ourselves  dose  to  this 
shutter,  the  inn-keeper  knocked  at  the  door  in  a  peculiar  fashion,  and 
almost  immediately  entered,  going  at  once  into  the  lighted  room. 
Peering  cautiously  through  the  window  we  were  surprised  to  find 
that  the  only  person  withLi,  save  the  new  comer,  was  a  young  woman, 
who  crouching  over  a  shouldering  fire,  was  crooning  a  lullaby  while 
she  attended  to  a  large  black  pot. 

"  Good  evening,  mistress ! "  said  the  inn-keeper,  advancing  to  the 
fire,  with  a  fair  show  of  nonchalance. 

''  Good  evening.  Master  Andrew,"  the  girl  replied,  looking  up  and 
nodding,  but  showing  no  sign  of  surprise  at  his  appearance. 
''  Martin  is  away,  but  he  may  return  at  any  moment." 
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"  Is  he  still  of  the  same  mind  ?  " 

"Quite." 

"  And  what  of  Sully  ?    Is  he  to  die  then  ?  "  he  asked. 

•*  They  have  decided  he  must/'  the  girl  answered  gloomily.  It 
may  he  helieved  that  I  listened  with  all  my  ears,  while  the  king  by  a 
nudge  in  my  side  seemed  to  rally  me  on  the  destiny  so  coolly 
arranged  for  me.  "Martin  says  it  is  no  good  killing  the  other 
unless  he  goes  too— they  have  been  so  long  together.  But  it  vexes 
me  sadly,  Master  Andrew/'  she  added  with  a  sudden  break  in  her 
voice.  "  Sadly  it  vexes  me.  I  could  not  sleep  last  night  for  thinking 
of  it,  and  the  risk  Martin  runs.  And  I  shall  sleep  less  when  it  is 
done." 

"  Pooh !  pooh !  "  daid  that  rascally  inn-keeper.  "  Think  less 
about  it.  Things  will  grow  worse  and  worse,  if  they  are  let  live. 
The  King  has  done  harm  enough  already.    And  he  grows  old  besides." 

"  That  is  true ! "  said  the  girl.  "  And  no  doubt  the  sooner  he  is 
put  out  of  the  way  the  better.  He  is  changed  sadly.  I  do  not  say  a 
word  for  him.  Let  him  die.  It  is  killing  Sully  that  troubles  me. 
That  and  the  risk  Martin  runs." 

At  this  I  took  the  liberty  of  gently  touching  the  king.  He 
answered  by  an  amused  grimace ;  then  by  a  motion  of  his  finger 
enjoined  silence.  We  stooped  still  farther  forward  so  as  to  better 
command  the  room.  The  girl  was  rocking  herself  to  and  fro  in 
evident  distress  of  mind.  "  If  we  killed  the  King,"  she  continued, 
**  Martin  declares  we  should  be  no  better  off,  as  long  as  Sully  lives. 
Both  or  neither,  he  says.  But  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  bear  to 
think  of  it.  It  was  a  sad  day  when  we  brought  Epemon  here, 
Master  Andrew ;  and  one  I  fear  we  shall  rue  as  long  as  we  live !  " 

It  was  now  the  king's  turn  to  be  moved.  He  grasped  my  wrist  so 
forcibly  that  I  restrained  a  cry  with  difficulty.  "  Epemon ! "  he 
whispered  harshly  in  my  ear.  "  They  are  Epemon's  tools !  Where 
is  your  guarantee  now,  Bosny  ?" 

I  confess  that  I  trembled.  I  knew  well  that  the  king,  particular  in 
small  courtesies,*  never  forgot  to  call  his  servants  by  their  correct 
titles,  save  in  two  cases :  when  he  indicated  by  the  seeming  error,  as 
once  in  Marshal  Biron's  affair,  his  intention  to  promote  or  degrade 
them ;  or  when  he  was  moved  to  the  depths  of  his  nature  and  fell 
into  an  old  habit.  I  did  not  dare  to  reply,  but  listened  greedily  for 
more  information. 

"  When  is  it  to  be  done  ?  "  asked  the  inn-keeper,  sinkiiig  his  voice 
and  glancing  round,  as  if  he  would  call  especial  attention  to  this." 

"That  depends  upon  Master  La  Bivi^re,"  the  girl  answered. 
"  To-morrow  night,  I  understand,  if  Master  La  Bividre  can  have  the 
stuff  ready." 
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I  met  the  king's  eyes.  They  shone  fiercely  in  the  faint  light,  which 
issuing  from  the  window  fell  npon  him.  Of  all  things  he  hated 
treachery  most,  and  La  Biviere  was  his  first  body  physician  and  at 
this  very  time,  as  I  well  knew,  was  treating  him  for  a  slight  derange- 
ment which  the  king  had  brought  npon  himself  by  his  imprudence. 
This  doctor  had  formerly  been  in  the  employment  of  the  Bouillon 
family,  who  had  surrendered  his  seryices  to  the  king.  Neither  I  nor 
his  majesty  had  trusted  the  Duke  of  Bouillon  for  the  last  year  past, 
so  that  we  were  not  surprised  by  this  hint  that  he  was  privy  to  the 
design. 

Despite  our  anxiety  not  to  miss  a  word,  an  approaching  step 
warned  us  at  this  moment  to  draw  back.  More  than  once  before  we 
had  done  so  to  escape  the  notice  of  a  wayfarer  passing  up  and  down. 
But  this  time  I  had  a  difficulty  in  inducing  the  king  to  adopt  the 
precaution.  Yet  it  was  well  that  I  succeeded,  for  the  person  who 
came  stumbling  along  towards  us  did  not  pass,  but — ^mounting  the 
steps,  walked  by  within  touch  of  us,  and  entered  the  house. 

"  The  plot  thickens,"  muttered  the  king.     "  Who  is  this  ?  " 

At  tho  moment  he  asked  I  was  racking  my  brain  to  remember.  I 
have  a  good  eye  and  a  fair  recollection  for  faces,  and  this  was  one  I 
had  seen  several  times.  The  features  were  so  familiar  that  I 
suspected  the  man  of  being  a  courtier  in  disguise,  and  I  ran  over  the 
names  of  several  persons,  whom  I  knew  to  be  Bouillon's  secret  agents. 
But  he  was  none  of  these,  and  obeying  the  king's  gesture  I  bent 
myself  again  to  the  task  of  listening. 

The  girl  looked  up  on  the  man's  entrance,  but  did  not  rise. 
"  You  are  late,  Martin,"  she  said. 

"  A  little,"  the  new  comer  answered.  "  How  do  you  do,  Master 
Andrew  ?  What  cheer  ?  What,  still  vexing,  mistress  ?  "  he  added 
contemptuously  to  the  girl.  '*  You  have  too  soft  a  heart  for  this 
business ! " 

She  sighed  but  made  no  answer. 

"You  have  made  up  your  mind  to  it,  I  heir?"  said  the  inn- 
keeper. 

''  That  is  it.  Needs  must  when  the  devil  drives ! "  replied  the 
man  jauntily.  He  had  a  downcast,  reckless,  luc]dess  air,  yet  in  his 
face  I  thought  I  still  saw  traces  of  a  better  spirit. 

**  The  devil  in  this  case  was  Epemon,"  quoth  Andrew. 

"  Ay,  curse  him !  I  would  I  had  cut  his  dainty  throat  before  he 
crossed  my  threshold,"  cried  the  desperado.  ''  But  there,  it  is  too 
late  to  say  that  now.    What  has  to  be  done,  has  to  be  done." 

"  How  are  you  going  about  it  ?    Poison,  the  mistress  says." 

"  Yes,  but  if  I  had  my  way,"  the  man  growled  fiercely,  "  I  would 
out  one  of  these  nights  and  cut  the  dogs'  throats  in  the  kennel ! " 
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"You  could  never  escape,  Martin!"  the  girl  cried,  rising  in 
excitement.  "It  would  be  hopeless.  It  would  merely  be  throwing 
away  your  own  life." 

"  Well,  it  is  not  to  be  done  that  way,  so  there  is  an  end  of  it," 
quoth  the  man  wearily.  "  &iye  me  my  supper.  The  devil  take  the 
King  and  Sully  too !     He  will  soon  have  them." 

On  this.  Master  Andrew  rose,  and  I  took  his  movement  towards 
the  door  for  a  signal  to  us  to  retire.  He  came  out  at  once,  shutting 
the  door  behind  him  as  he  bade  the  pair  within  a  loud  good-night. 
He  found  us  standing  in  the  street  waiting  for  him  and  forthwith  fell 
on  his  knees  in  the  mud,  and  looked  up  at  me,  the  perspiration 
standing  thick  on  his  white  face.  "  My  lord,"  he  cried  hoarsely,  "  I 
have  earned  my  pardon  I  " 

"If  you  go  on,"  I  said  encouragmgly,  "as  you  have  begun,  have 
no  fear."  Without  more  I  whistled  up  the  Swiss,  and  bade  Maignan 
go  vnth  them  and  arrest  the  man  and  woman  vnth  ^as  little  disturb- 
ance as  possible.  While  this  was  being  done  we  waited  vnthout, 
keeping  a  sharp  eye  upon  the  informer,  whose  terror  I  noted  with 
suspicion  seemed  to  be  in  no  degree  diminished.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, try  to  escape,  and  Maignan  presently  came  to  tell  us  that  he 
had  executed  the  arrest  without  difficulty  or  resistance. 

The  importance  of  arriving  at  the  truth  before  Epemon  and  the 
greater  conspirators  should  take  the  alarm  was  so  vividly  present  to 
the  minds,  both  of  the  king  and  myself,  that  we  did  not  hesitate  to 
examine  the  prisoners  in  their  house,  rather  than  hazard  the  delay 
and  observation,  which  their  removal  to  a  more  fit  place  must 
occasion.  Accordingly  taking  the  precaution  to  post  Coquet  in  the 
street  outside,  and  to  plant  a  burly  Swiss  in  the  doorway,  the  king 
and  I  entered.  I  removed  my  mask  as  I  did  so,  being  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  gaining  the  prisoners'  confidence,  but  I  begged  the  king 
to  retain  his.  As  I  had  expected,  the  man  immediately  recognised 
me,  and  fell  on  his  knees,  a  nearer  view  confirming  the  notion  I  had 
previously  entertained  that  his  features  were  familiar  to  me,  though 
I  could  not  remember  his  name.  I  thought  this  a  good  starting 
p6int  for  my  examination,  and  bidding  Maignan  vnthdraw,  I  assumed 
an  air  of  mildness,  and  asked  the  fellow  his  name. 

"  Martin,  only,  please  your  lordship,"  he  answered ;  adding, "  once 
I  sold  you  two  dogs,  sir,  for  the  chase,  and  to  your  lady  a  lapdog 
called  Ninette,  no  larger  than  her  hand." 

I  remembered  the  knave  then,  as  a  fashionable  dog-dealer,  who 
had  been  much  about  the  court  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  and 
later ;  and  I  saw  at  once  how  convenient  a  tool  he  might  be  made,  since 
he  could  be  seen  in  converse  with  people  of  all  ranks  without  arousing 
suspicion.    The  man's  face  as  he  spoke  expressed  so  much  fear  and 
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surprise  that  I  determined  to  try  what  I  had  often  found  successful 
in  the  ease  of  greater  criminals ;  to  squeeze  him  for  a  confession 
while  still  excited  by  his  arrest^  and  before  he  should  have  had  time 
to  consider  what  his  chances  of  support  at  the  hands  of  his  con- 
federates might  be.  I  charged  him  therefore  solemnly  to  tell  the  whole 
truth  as  he  hoped  for  the  king's  mercy.  He  heard  me,  gazing  at 
me  piteously ;  but  his  only  answer,  to  my  surprise,  was  that  he  had 
nothing  to  confess. 

"  Gome,  come,"  I  replied  sternly,  "  this  will  avail  you  nothing ; 
if  you  do  not  speak  quickly,  rogue,  and  to  the  point,  we  shall  find 
means  to  compel  you.  Who  counselled  you  to  attempt  his  majesty's 
life?" 

On  this  he  stared  so  stupidly  at  me,  and  ezdaimed  with  so  real 
an  appearance  of  horror — *'  How  ?  I  attempt  the  king's  life  ?  God 
forbid  I  " — that  I  doubted  we  had  before  us  a  more  dangerous  rascal 
than  I  had  thought,  and  I  hastened  to  bring  him  to  the  point. 

*'  What  then  " — I  cried  frowning — "  of  the  stuflf  Master  La  Eivifere 
is  to  give  you,  to  take  the  king's  life  to-morrow  night  ?  Oh,  we 
know  something,  I  assure  you ;  bethink  you  quickly,  and  find  your 
tongue  if  you  would  have  an  easy  death." 

I  expected  to  see  his  self-control  break  down  at  this  proof  of  our 
knowledge  of  his  design ;  but  he  only  stared  at  me  with  the  same 
look  of  bewildermeni  I  was  about  to  bid  them  bring  in  the  informer 
that  I  might  see  the  two  front  to  front,  when  the  female  prisoner  who 
had  hitherto  stood  beside  her  companion,  in  distress  and  such  terror  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  woman  of  that  class,  suddenly  stopped  her 
tears  and  lamentations.  It  occurred  to  me  that  she  might  make  a 
better  witness.  I  turned  to  her,  but  when  I  would  have  questioned 
her  she  broke  into  a  wild  scream  of  hysterical  laughter. 

From  that,  I  remember,  that  I  learned  nothing,  though  it  greatly 
annoyed  me.  But  there  was  one  present  who  did — the  king.  He 
laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  gripping  it  with  a  force,  that  I  read  as 
a  command  to  be  silent. 

"  Where,"  he  said  to  the  man,  "  do  you  keep  the  King  and  Sully 
and  Epemon,  my  &iend  ?  " 

^'  The  King  and  Sully — ^with  his  lordship's  leave,"  said  the  man 
quickly,  with  a  frightened  glance  at  me — ''are  in  the  kennels  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  go  near  them.  The  King 
is  raving  mad,  and — ^and  the  other  dog  is  sickening.  Epemon  we 
had  to  kill  a  month  back  He  brought  the  disease  here,  and  I  have 
had  such  losses  through  him  as  have  nearly  ruined  me,  please  your 
lordship." 

"  Get  up — ^get  up,  man ! "  cried  the  king,  and  tearing  off  his  mask 
he  stamped  up  and  down  the  room,  so  torn  by  paroxysms  of  laughter 
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that  he  choked  himself,  when  again  and  again  he  attempted  to 


I  too  now  Bslw  the  mistake ;  bat  I  could  not  at  first  see  it  in  the 
same  light.  Commanding  myself  as  well  as  I  could,  I  ordered  one 
of  the  Swiss  to  fetch  in  the  inn-keeper,  but  to  admit  no  one  elsa 

The  knaye  fell  on  his  knees  as  soon  as  he  saw  me,  his  cheeks 
shaking  like  a  jelly. 

"  Mercy,  mercy ! "  was  all  he  could  say. 

"  You  have  dared  to  play  with  me  ?  "  I  whispered. 

"  You  bade  me  joke,"  he  sobbed,  "  you  bade  me." 

I  was  about  to  say  that  it  would  be  his  last  joke  in  this  world — for 
my  anger  was  fully  aroused — when  the  king  intervened. 

"  Nay,'*  he  said,  laying  his  hand  softly  on  my  shoulder.  "  It  has 
been  the  most  glorious  jest.  I  would  not  haye  missed  it  for  a 
kingdom.    I  command  you.  Sully,  to  forgiye  him." 

Thereupon  his  majesty  strictly  charged  the  three  that  they  should 
not  on  peril  of  their  Uyes  mention  the  circumstance  to  any  one. 
Nor  to  the  best  of  my  belief  did  they  do  so ;  being  so  shrewdly  scared 
when  they  recognised  the  king  that  I  yerily  think  they  never  after^ 
wards  so  much  as  spoke  of  the  affair  to  one  another.  My  master 
further  gaye  me  on  his  own  part  his  most  gracious  promise  that  he 
would  not  disclose  the  matter  even  to  Madame  de  Yemeuil  or  the 
queen ;  and  upon  these  representations  he  induced  me  freely  to  forgiye 
the  inn-keeper.  So  ended  this  conspiracy,  on  the  diverting  details  of 
which  I  may  seem  to  have  dwelt  longer  than  I  should ;  but,  alas !  in 
twenty-one  years  of  power,  I  investigated  many,  and  this  one  only 
can  I  regard  with  satisfaction.  The  rest  were  so  many  warnings  and 
predictions  of  the  fate  which,  despite  all  my  care  and  fidelity,  was  in 
store  for  the  great  and  good  master  I  served. 

Stanley  J.  Weyman. 
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If  the  world  be  imperfectly  acquainted  with  its  greatest  men,  it 
is  eqnally  deficient  in  full  knowledge  of  its  best  women.  Some 
women  have  made  for  themselves  honoured  names  in  philanthropy 
and  literature;  still  more  have  had  a  reputation  for  beauty  or 
cleYerness.  Unfortunately,  many  women  who  have  been  renowned 
for  their  personal  charms  are  not  the  most  estimable,  and  many 
whose  goodness  is  indisputable  are  far  from  being  interesting.  It 
is  rare,  indeed,  to  find  three  women  who,  like  Susannah  Taylor, 
Sarah  Austin,  and  Lucie  Austin,  combine  in  their  persons  what  is 
most  attractiye  in  their  sex,  and  of  whom  it  could  be  said  without 
exaggeration  that  to  have  associated  with  them  was  a  liberal 
education. 

These  three  noteworthy  Englishwomen  are  less  known  to  the 
world'  than  they  deserve.  Two  volumes,  published  by  Mr.  Murray, 
contain  a  record  of  their  lives  and  many  of  their  private  letters, 
which  Mrs.  Boss,  the  daughter  of  Lucie  Austin,  with  whom 
the  reader  of  good  books  is  familiar  under  the  name  of  Lady 
Duff  Gordon,  has  arranged  with  judgment  and  good  taste,  the 
whole  forming  an  addition  to  literature  which  is  sure  of  a 
welcome.  Moreover,  the  womanly  and  attractive  qualities  which 
were  transmitted  from  Mrs.  Taylor  to  Mrs.  Austin,  and  from 
Mrs.  Austin  to  Lady  Duff  Gordon  have  evidently  been  inherited 
by  Mrs.  Boss,  the  daughter  of  the  last  of  the  three,  and  the  great- 
grand-daughter  of  the  first. 

Less  is  known  of  Mrs.  John  Taylor,  even  by  name,  than  of  Mrs. 
Austin  and  Lady  Duff  Gordon.  It  is  clear  from  this  work  that 
she  was  a  good  wife  and  a  good  mother,  and  highly  esteemed  in 
a  wide  circle  of  acquaintances.  She  was  not  a  woman  who  wrote 
anything  which  might  enable  the  public  to  appreciate  her  merits 
and  capacity  during  her  lifetime.  In  one's  own  household,  or 
amongst  one's  own  friends  and  acquaintances,  a  man  or  woman 
may  be  over-estimated  and  over-praised,  while  it  is  not  less  true 
that  the  persons  who  are  supposed  to  be  most  intimate  with  a  man 
or  woman   may  be  given  to  harsh  and  disparaging  criticism. 
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When,  however,  Mrs.  Barbauld  writing  of  Mrs.  John  Taylor  says 
that  '*  she  is  not  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  knew  her,"  this  is 
important  testimony  to  her  worth  which  is  explained  and  con- 
firmed by  Basil  Montagn  in  a  letter  published  in  the  *  Life  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh.'  The  following  extract  is  taken  from  that 
letter ;  Mrs.  Boss  has  not  given  an  accnrate  one : — 

**  Onr  chief  delight  [at  Norwich]  waa  in  the  society  of  Mrs.  John  Taylor, 
a  most  intelligent,  excellent  woman.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  shopkeeper  in 
that  city.  Mild  and  unassuming,  quiet  and  meek,  sitting  amidst  her  large 
family,  occupied  with  her  needle  and  domestic  occupations,  but  alwaj^s 
assisting  by  her  great  knowledge,  the  advancement  of  kind  and  dignified 
sentiment  and  conduct.  Manly  wisdom  and  feminine  gentleness  were  in 
her  united  with  such  attractive  manners,  that  she  was  universally  loved 
and  respected.  'In  high  thoughts  and  gentle  deeds'  she  greatly 
resembled  the  admirable  Lucy  Hutchinson,  and  in  troubled  times  would 
have  been  equally  distinguished  for  firmness  in  what  she  thought  right' 

The  venerable  Dr.  James  Martinean  supplies  farther  testimony 
in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Boss,  from  which  the  following  extract  is  made — 

''  I  retain  a  vivid  remembrance  of  your  great-grandmother,  Mrs.  John 
Taylor,  as  a  very  remarkable  woman.  She  was,  I  believe,  one  of  the 
contributors  to  the  budget  read  at  the  meetings,  held  at  intervals  of  a 
few  years,  of  the  Taylor  and  Martineau  families,  the  descendants  of  two 
sisters,  who  at  last  were  seventy  in  number.  These  papers  consisted  of 
essays,  poems,  and  dramas,  the  latter  being  acted  by  the  younger  members 
of  the  two  families,  and  I  well  remember  taking  a  part  when  a  boy." 

The  gathering  of  the  members  of  the  two  families  increased 
so  greatly  that,  in  1819,  the  Hall  Concert-room  had  to  be  hired 
to  accommodate  all  who  formed  part  of  it,  as  many  as  sixty-five 
Taylors  and  Martineaus  then  sitting  down  to  dinner  there.  Mr. 
John  Taylor  was  accustomed  to  read  verses  composed  for  the 
occasion,  and  the  several  members  to  contribute  what  they  could 
in  prose  or  verse  for  the  entertainment  of  the  rest.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  Siemens  family  did  in  Germany  at  a  later  day 
what  was  done  in  Norwich  at  the  date  just  named.  Mr.  William 
Pole  tells  us  in  the  recently  published  *  Life  of  Sir  William  Siemens ' 
how  the  members  of  that  family  came  together  every  five  years  at 
a  pleasant  place  in  the  Hartz  mountains,  and  how  in  1871  the 
number  was  so  great  as  t6  fill  the  hotel.  This  German  gathering 
was  not  so  purely  convivial  as  the  English  one,  the  chief  object 
being  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  less  fortunate 
members,  and  to  arrange  for  helping  those  who  stood  in  need  of 
it.    Each  gathering,  however,  was  most  laudable  in  its  way. 

Mrs.  John  Taylor  was  an  ardent  politician  as  well  as  a  lover  of 
books,  and  after  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  she  danced  round  a  tree 
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of  liberty  with  Dr.  Parr.  She  was  playfully  styled  by  her  friends 
"  the  Madame  Eoland  of  Norwich  "  on  account  of  her  resemblance 
to  the  unhappy  victim  of  the  frenzied  Frenchmen  who  perpetrated 
murders  to  show  their  love  for  freedom.  Miss  Lucy  Aikin 
records  that  Mrs.  John  Taylor  was  well  able  to  hold  her  own  in 
conversation  with  such  men  as  Southey,  Brougham,  and  Mackin- 
tosh, and  to  discuss  topics  of  high  import  with  them  whilst  engaged 
in  the  prosaic  but  matronly  task  of  darning  her  boy's  grey  worsted 
stockings.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  impressed  with  ^her 
industrious  benevolence,  which  requires  a  vigorous  understanding 
and  a  decisive  character/'  and  his  general  admiration  was  mani- 
fested in  the  following  terms,  in  a  letter  written  at  Bombay  on 
the  10th  of  October  1808  :— 

"  I  know  tlie  value  of  your  letters.  They  rouse  my  mind  on  subjects 
which  interest  us  in  common :  friends,  children,  literature,  and  life. 
Their  moral  tone  cheers  and  braces  me.  I  ought  to  be  made  permanently 
better  by  contemplating  a  mind  like  yours,  which  seems  more  ex- 
clusively to  derive  its  gratifications  from  its  duties,  than  almost  any  other. 
Tour  active  kindness  is  a  constant  source  of  cheerfulness;  and  your 
character  is  so  happily  constituted  that  even  the  misfortunes  of  those 
who  are  dear  to  you,  by  exciting  the  activity  of  your  affection,  almost  heal 
the  wounds  which  they  would  otherwise  have  inflicted." 

Though  the  praise  of  such  a  man  as  Mackintosh  is  valuable,  yet 
neither  his  liking,  nor  that  of  any  other  man  of  note,  for  such  a 
woman  as  Mrs.  John  Taylor  supplies  such  a  reason  for  his  high 
opinion  of  her  as  that  which  her  writings  might  have  furnished. 
I  think,  however,  that  a  few  extracts  from  her  letters  will  enable 
the  reader  of  them  to  see  how  sensible  a  woman  she  was,  and  how 
well  she  could  express  herself.  In  1783  she  went  to  visit  her 
husband's  relations  at  Diss,  and  then  she  wrote  to  her  friend  Miss 
Judith  Dixon — 

"  Mrs.  Barbauld  drank  tea  with  us.  She  is  in  good  spirits,  and  her 
conversation  as  charming  as  usuaL  Mrs.  Barbauld  told  me  that  she  had 
received  a  letter  from  you,  and  we  agreed  that  you  had  no  occasion  to  fear 
being  too  romantic — there  is  too  large  a  portion  of  discretion  and  of  solid 
judgment  in  your  composition  to  suffer  your  imagination  to  be  led  astray. 
I  have  frequently  been  disappointed  in  the  character  of  women,  on  this 
accoxmt.  Those  who  are  capable  of  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  knowledge, 
are  apt  to  be  intoxicated  with  it,  and  to  transplant  the  high- wrought  ideas 
which  acquire  into  situations  where  they  have  no  business.  This  is  a 
great  error,  for  we  must  frequently  change  both  our  modes  of  thinking 
and  acting,  and  adapt  them  to  our  circumBtances.  For  this  reason,  a 
romantic  woman  is  a  troublesome  friend,  as  she  expects  you  to  be  as 
imprudent  as  herself,  and  is  mortified  at  what  she  calls  coldness  and 
insensibility." 

Writing  in  1809  to  her  daughter  who  was  then  sixteen,  and 
who  had  gone  to  London  on  a  visit,  she  says — 
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"  I  hope  yoii  and  your  brothers  really  do  enjoy  each  other's  society,  and 
that  you  can  get  a  little  study,  and  a  little  literary  talk ;  from  both  of 
them  you  may  always  be  gaining  curious  and  critical  information.  When 
this  taste  is  once  acquired,  it  gives  one  a  new  feeling  about  books — con- 
verting many  which  would  appear  dry  to  the  general  reader  into  sources  of 
the  greatest  entertainment.  Why  are  the  readers  of  those  works  which 
make  their  appeal  only  to  the  imagination  and  the  feelings  so  destitute 
of  resources  in  the  decline  of  life?  Because  the  imagination  and  the 
feelings  undergo  changes  or  diminutions,  while  the  understanding  (as 
long  as  our  faculties  continue)  is  always  acquiring  a  stronger  desire,  and 
a  higher  relish  for  intellectual  food." 

The  foregoing  is  quite  in  the  strain  of  the  best  English  essayists 
and  moralists  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  the  following  passage 
displays  worldly  wisdom  and  shows  how  mindful  Mrs.  John 
Taylor  was  of  her  daughter's  welfare  in  all  circumstances  of  daily 
life— 

*'  Systematic  visiting  is  a  great  consumer  of  time,  and  in  general  it 
aflfords  but  little  "recompense.  The  art  is,  not  to  estrange  oneself  from 
society,  and  yet  not  to  pay  too  dear  for  it.  The  experience  you  have  had 
is  considerable  for  your  age ;  by  a  more  rigid  plan  with  you  I  might  have 
spared  both  you  and  myself  some  pain,  but  you  would  have  known  much 
less  of  life.  The  way  to  stand  well  with  people  is  not  to  make  them  feel 
your  consequence,  but  their  own,  and  while  you  are  conversing  with  them, 
to  take  an  interest  in  whatever  interests  them.  By  many  innocent  and 
even  laudable  methods  we  may  gain  goodwill  without  ruining  ourselves 
by  extensive  entertainments,  or  giving  up  too  much  valuable  time.  Never 
sacrifice  this  desirable  thing  goodwill,  for  the  sake  of  admiration — ^the  one 
is  a  gaudy  flower,  the  other  a  useful  evergreen." 

Whilst  Mrs.  John  Taylor's  letters  to  her  friends  and  her  daughter 
prove  that  she  possessed  sound  sense,  and  was  able  to  express  her- 
self clearly  and  pointedly,  they  do  not  disclose  so  much  information 
as  to  her  literary  tastes  as  might  be  desired.  That  she  had  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  good  writing  and  a  keen  eye  for  failings 
is  exhibited  by  the  following  remarks  to  Dr.  Beeve  upon  an  article 
in  an  early  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  which  was  written 
by  Jeffrey — 

"  Mr.  Hayley's  style  wants  that  majestic  simplicity  with  which  such  a 
character  as  Oowper's  could  have  been  portrayed.  He  thinks  ic  necessary, 
too,  as  Mr.  Jeffrey  observes,  to  praise  everybody.  This  is  so  like  the  misses 
who  call  all  their  insipid  acquaintances  *  sweet,'  and  '  interesting,'  that  it 
makes  me  rather  sick.  A  biographer  is  good  for  nothing  who  does  not 
give  those  touches,  those  lights  and  shadows,  which  identify  his  characters. 
On  this  account  I  do  not  like  a  remark  of  the  reviewer  that  Mr.  Unwin's 
little  jealousies  of  Lady  Austen  might  as  well  have  been  passed  over  in 
silence.  If  the  weaknesses  of  excellent  people  are  to  be  concealed,  how 
shall  we  form  an  accurate  impression  of  human  nature  P  " 

Again, 
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"I  think  the  Edmburgh  Review  contains  just,  but  not  ill-natured 
criticism.  If  I  were  inclined  to  make  an  appeal  for  anj  person  who  has 
fallen  under  the  lash,  it  would  be  for  Robert  Southey,  whose  experiments 
in  poetry  I  acknowledge  to  be,  many  of  them,  fantastic  and  extravagant ; 
but  they  are  the  experiments  of  a  man  of  genius.  .  .  I  think  we  ought 
to  be  grateful  to  literary  pioneers." 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Mrs.  Boss  would  haye  done  well 
to  haye  printed  a  larger  number  of  her  great-grandmother's  letters. 
The  series  of  them  which  was  completed  in  1777,  the  year  of  her 
marriage,  and  describing  her  "  Jaunt  to  London,"  would  probably 
haye  repaid  perusal.  Those  which  are  printed  and  those  which 
were  written  to  or  about  her  all  justify  the  high  opinion  expressed 
of  her.  Not  the  least  of  her  merits  was  to  haye  '^  brought  up  her 
children  with  an  unflinching  loye  of  truth  and  a  horror  of  debt." 
The  date  of  her  birth  is  not  giyen.  She  married  in  1777  and 
died  in  1823,  four  years  after  her  daughter  Sarah,  who  was  then 
twenty-seven,  had  become  the  wife  of  John  Austin. 

Sarah  was  a  beautiful  and  clever  girl.  She  had  received  a 
thorough  and  solid  education,  having  been  taught  Latin,  French, 
Italian  and  German,  and  become  so  proficient  in  the  last  three 
languages  as  to  be  able  to  speak  them  fluently  as  well  as  to  read  and 
write  them  with  facility.  Between  leaving  school  and  her  marriage, 
that  is  between  1815  and  1821  she  read  the  following  books  for  self- 
improvement.  We  transcribe  the  titles  from  her  note-book,  as  it 
would  not  be  easy  in  any  other  way  to  exhibit  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  her  reading.  "  1815.  Aliswi,  on  '  Taste ' ;  Tacitus,  *  Vita 
Agric.,'  and  History ;  Stewart,  *  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind ' ; 
first  volume  of  Malthus  on  '  Population  ' ;  Stewart,  '  Philosophical 
Essays  *;  Smith,  *  Moral  Sentiments ';  Condorcet, '  Life  of  Turgot.' 
1816.  Bentham,  'Traits  de  Legislation';  Beccaria,  *  Dei  Delitti,' 
&c. ;  Machiavelli,  '  Istorie  Fiorentine  * ;  Blackstone,  *  Comment.* ; 
part  of  Tacitus.  1817.  Sir  J.  Smith, '  Commonwealth  of  England  * ; 
Home  Tooke,  *  Diversions  of  Purley  ' ;  Bentham,  *  Des  Peines,' 
&c. ;  Bentham,  on  '  Parliamentary  Beform ' ;  finished  Tacitus ; 
Machiavelli,  *  Discorsi  su  T.  Livio ' ;  Lord  Bacon's  works  entire ; 
Middleton's,  *Life  of  Cicero.'  1818.  Machiavelli,  *I1  Principe'; 
Bishop  Butler,  *  Sermons ' ;  CsBsar,  *  De  Bello  Civili ' ;  Sallust, 
*Bell.  Catilin.';  Goethe,  *Iphigenie  auf  Tauris';  Bentham, 
*  Defence  of  Upury,'  also  his  *  Church  of  Englandism.'  1819. 
Hume's  *  Essays';  Bridge,  *  Algebra  to  Simple  Equations'; 
Bentham  on  *  Judicial  Establishments ' ;  Cicero ;  Meyer  '  Esprit, 
&c.,  des  Listitutions  Judiciaires ' ;  Bentham's  *  Letters  to  Lord 
Pelham,'  and  *  Introduction  to  Kationale  of  Evidence.'  1820. 
Bentham,  *  Fragment  on  Government ' ;  *  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  de 
Betz ' ;  part  of  *  Eudimenta  Artis  Logica ' ;  began  Mill's  *  British 
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India/'  1821.  Finished  Mill's  pamphlet  on  'Parliamentary 
Eeform ' ;  Helvetius,  *  De  L'Homme/  " 

Many  who  peruse  this  list  of  books  will  be  pnzzled  as  to  why  a 
young  girl  should  haye  selected  some  of  the  works  for  her  private 
reading.  Perhaps  the  same  books  were  never  before  read  by 
any  girl  with  a  view  to  improve  her  mind,  and  it  may  be  added,  that 
the  girl's  mind  that  could  be  improved  by  such  a  course  of 
reading  would  be  one  of  no  ordinary  calibre.  In  the  present  case 
the  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  in  1814,  Sarah 
Taylor  became  engaged  to  John  Austin.  She  announced  her 
engagement  in  a  letter  to  a  cousin  immediately  after  it  was  made, 
and  added,  "  I  know  you  will  rejoice  for  me  and  with  me,  whien  I 
assure  you  that  my  heart  and  my  judgment  are  equally  satisfied 
with  the  man  of  my  choice,  that  he  is  all  and  more  than  I  ever 
imagined,  that  he  loves  me  dearly,  and  finally,  that  I  am  the 
happiest  girl  in  the  world.  John  is  studying  for  the  Bar,  where  I 
hope  to  see  him  distinguish  himself.  He  has  confessedly  superb 
talents,  and  will,  I  know,  study  hard  for  my  sake ;  but  it  must  be 
some  time  before  he  can  maintain  a  wife." 

Two  years  after  the  engagement  and  three  years  before  the 
wedding  took  place  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  afterwards  member  for  Oldham, 
met  John  Austin  for  the  first  time  and  Sarah  Taylor  soon  after- 
wards, and  he  thus  describes  the  impression  which  the  latter  then 
made  upon  him. 

"  I  liave  just  seen  Sally  Taylor,  but  alas ;  how  clianged ;  from  the  extreme 
of  display  and  flirtation,  from  all  that  was  dazzling,  attractive  and  im- 
posing, she  has  become  the  most  demure,  reserved  and  decorous  creature 
in  existence.  Mr.  Austin  has  wrought  miracles,  for  which  he  is  blessed 
by  the  ladies,  and  cursed  by  the  gentlemen,  and  wondered  at  by  alL  The 
majority  say,  it  is  not  natural,  and  cannot  last.  Some  abuse  the  weahness 
which  makes  her,  they  say,  the  complete  slave  of  her  lover;  others  praise 
the  strength  of  mind  by  which  she  has  totally  transformed  her  manner  and 
habits." 

John  Austin  was  a  man  who  never  fulfilled  the  expectations 
which  had  been  formed  of  him.  Some  contemporaries  looked  upon 
him  as  an  inspired  teacher.  Amongst  his  pupils  who  have  risen  to 
eminence  were  the  late  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis  and  the  Eight 
Hon.  Charles  Pelham  Villiers,  M.P.,  who,  happily,  still  survives. 
Men  difieriug  so  much  upon  most  matters  as  Macaulay  and 
John  Stuart  Mill  were  at  one  in  thinking  highly  of  John  Austin. 
He  was  regarded  by  many  of  his  contemporaries  as  what  Lord 
Brougham  sneeringly  called  a  world-betterer,  but  he  died  without 
having  materially  contributed  to  the  world's  improvement.  At  the 
time  he  married  Sarah  Taylor  he  may  have  honestly  felt  satisfied 
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that  lie  was  in  a  position  to  keep  a  wife,  yet  it  is  the  fact  that 
during  the  greater  part  of  their  married  life  his  wife  had  to  keep 
him.  His  brother  Charles,  though  not,  perhaps,  a  man  of  greater 
talents,  had  the  faculty  for  turning  them  to  the  best  account,  and 
he  succeeded  in  making  an  enormous  fortune  at  the  Bar  within 
a  very  short  space. 

The  truth  appears  to  be  that  John  Austin  was  too  largely  endowed 
with  what  the  Scotch  call  "  the  gift  of  the  gab."  He  was  a  talker 
who  fascinated  every  man  and  woman,  and  in  this  respect  he  seems 
to  have  resembled  Coleridge.  He  was  filled  with  vast  ideas  for  the 
welfare  of  his  fellows  and  all  that  he  lacked  was  the  power 
of  giving  written  expression  to  the  ideas  which  passed  through  his 
mind.  In  the  days  of  antiquity  great  philosophers  taught  their 
pupils  orally  and  while  they  walked  together  amidst  scenes  of 
beauty.  In  our  day  the  teacher  must  write  a  book  if  he  would 
give  the  widest  currency  to  his  views.  Even  the  professor  must 
compose  his  lectures,  as  if  he  were  preparing  them  for  publication, 
before  delivering  them.  Unfortunately,  John  Austin  seems  to  have 
lost  the  greater  part  of  his  power  as  soon  as  he  took  a  pen  in  hand. 
He  would  sit  for  days  or  weeks  striving  to  set  down^on  paper  to  his 
own  satisfaction  the  matter  with  which  his  mind  was  teeming ; 
the  longer  he  laboured,  the  more  difficult  did  the  task  appear,  and 
an  attack  of  illness,  induced  by  his  fruitless  and  unceasing  efforts, 
often  caused  him  to  relinquish  the  pen  in  despair.  The  one  finished 
work  published  during  his  life-time,  *The  Province  of  Juris- 
prudence Determined,'  consisted  of  the  lectures  which  he  had 
delivered  to  diminishing  audiences  at  University  College.  This 
fell  far  short  of  his  ideal,  yet  it  is  a  most  carefully  laboured  pro- 
duction. In  short  he  was  one  of  the  men  whom  his  contempo- 
raries would  have  regarded  as  capable  of  producing  a  masterpiece 
if  he  had  never  made  the  attempt.  Sarah  Austin  was  a  wife  who, 
whilst  fully  capable  of  appreciating  her  husband's  best  qualities, 
never  seems  to  have  understood  the  reason  of  his  failure.  Writing 
to  Guizot  after  her  husband's  death  she  accounted  amongst  the 
greatest  triak  of  her  life  "  the  despair  oi  contemplating  day  by  day 
and  year  by  year  my  husband's  resolute  neglect  or  suppression  of  the 
talents  committed  to  his  care,  especially  since  he  was  one  to  whom 
the  ten  talents  were  given."  John  Austin  was  a  misunderstood  man 
and  he  was  as  unconscious  of  his  own  weakness  as  were  those  who 
deplored  the  small  proof  of  his  capacity  which  he  offered  to  the 
public.  There  is  no  advantage  in  possessing  ten  talents  if  the 
power  of  turning  them  to  profitable  account  be  absent.  The  good 
fairies  may  bestow  every  conceivable  gift  upon  the  child,  but  if 
the  bad  fairy  declares  that  the  child  shall  lack  the  means  of 
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using  them,  the  child  will  become  an  object  of  pity  rather  than  of 
envy. 

After  John  Austin's  death,  in  1859,  his  wife  wrote  a  touching 
letter  to  M.  Guizot  in  which  she  showed  how  much  she  felt  the 
loss  of  him  who  had  been  her  partner  during  forty  years,  whilst 
not  concealing  the  fact  that  the  period  had  been  one  of  trial  as 
well  as  enjoyment — 

*'I  will  confess  it  to  you.  He  had  not  always  been  a  very  tender 
husband  to  me,  nor  easy  to  please.  Ill-healtli,  4iBappoLntiuent,  and 
anxiety  had  naturally  enough  made  all  things  distasteful  to  him.  But 
since  he  had  given  up  the  conflict  with  fortune,  and  especially  since  we 
settled  down  in  our  quiet  retreat,  he  had  gradually  come  to  a  state  of  mind 
and  temper  which  I  can  only  call  heavenly,  so  gentle  and  noble,  so  without 
all  alloy  of  unsatisfied  cravings,  or  vain  repinrngs,  or  harsh  passions,  or 
low  desires  was  it  I  In  this  blessed  frame  of  mind  all  his  youthful  and 
passionate  love  for  me  seemed  to  return,  mingled  with  a  confidence  and 
intimacy  which  only  a  life  passed  together  can  produce.  I  was  to6 
happy !  It  pleased  God,  after  many  years  of  care  and  toil  and  sufferings 
to  permit  me  to  taste  of  this  tranquil  happiness — only  to  lose  it  Do  not 
think  me  unthankful  for  the  blessing ;  at  present  I  can  only  feel  that  all 
is  gone,  that  I  have  no  purpose  or  object  in  life,  and  that  every  thought  and 
act  of  mine,  which  had  him  for  their  true  aim,  will  now  wander  painfully 
in  search  of  what  they  will  never  more  find." 

Though  Mrs.  John  Austin's  early  married  life  had  many  draw- 
backs it  was  not  the  least  enviable  part  of  her  existence.  She  was> 
a  beautiful  woman,  and  a  beautiful  woman  exercises  a  fascination 
which  can  neither  be  defined  nor  explained  away.  The  men 
whose  names  and  praises  were  then  in  the  mouths  of  all  those 
persons  who  concerned  themselves  about  literature  and  its  votaries 
thought  it  a  pleasure  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Sarah  Austin, 
and  a  most  desirable  thing  to  continue  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
her.  Her  beauty  attracted  many  who  might  not  have  been 
charmed  with  her  conversation,  though  it  must  be  said  in  all 
fairness  that  no  one  e7er  charged  Mrs.  Austin  with  being  & 
blue-stocking.  She  was  at  once  sympathetic  and  critical;  her^ 
sympathy  being  always  forthcoming  and  her  criticism  being 
always  genial. 

The  men  who,  in  Sarah  Austin's  day,  exercised  an  influence  over 
their  fellows,  and  some  who,  in  our  day,  are  regarded  with  respect 
were  delighted  to  enroll  themselves  amongst  Sarah  Austin's 
admirers.  Those  who  knew  her  the  most  intimately  had  the 
most  intense  admiration  for  her.  Her  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Boss» 
has  collected  a  list  of  some  phrases  which  men  whose  names  carried 
weight  used  about  Sarah  Austin.  Jeffrey  addressed  her  as  "  My 
best  and  brightest,"  Sydney  Smith  as  "  Dear,  fair,  and  wise,"  and 
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Sir  James  Stephen  styled  her  as  his  "  great  ally ; "  Carlyle,  when 
he  wished  her  to  do  him  a  fayonr,  glorified  her  as  '' sunlight 
through  waste  weltering  chaos."  These  are  but  samples  of  what 
great  men  in  their  day  and  ours  said  to  a  woman  whose  intellect 
was  as  beautiful  and  attractive  as  her  person. 

Most  persons  of  note  at  and  for  some  time  after  the  beginning 
of  this  century  desired  to  make  Mrs.  Austin's  acquaintance,  and, 
when  the  opportunity  offered,  they  were  always  glad  to  meet  her 
again.  Yet  her  acquaintance  with  distinguished  people  did  not 
suffice  to  maintain  a  household  of  which  the  head  was  unable  to 
grapple  with  the  hard  realities  of  life.  In  June,  1821,  a  little 
girl  on  whom  the  name  of  Lucie  was  bestowed  came  first  to  gladden 
the  hearts  of  her  parents,  and  next  to  cause  fresh  anxiety  to  Mrs. 
Austin.  At  the  time  when  she  was  slaving  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  her  family,  the  knowledge  that  Mrs.  Austin  was  an  Italian 
scholar  caused  the  house  in  which  she  lived  to  be  besieged  by 
Italian  refugees  in  quest  of  a  dinner  and  a  loan  of  money. 

Meantime  her  husband  had  done  his  best  to  obtain  an  opportunity 
for  displaying  hi?  talent.  In  1826,  that  is  five  years  after  the 
birth  of  his  daughter  Lucie,  and  not  much  longer  after  he  had 
found  out  that  his  chances  of  success  at  the  Bar  were  infinitesimal, 
John  Austin  was  elected  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  University 
College.  He  accepted  the  appointment  with  thankfulness,  both 
because  the  office  to  which  he  was  chosen  might  add  to  his  meansi 
and  also,  because  his  expectations  of  succeeding  at  the  Bar  having 
been  blighted,  he  might  earn  a  lirelihood  and  be  independent  for 
his  daily  bread  upon  the  amount  earned  by  his  wife  as  a  diligent 
translator  and  a  contributor  to  magazines  and  reviews.  If  Sarah 
Austin  had  chosen  to  exert  her  powers  she  might  have  produced 
many  works  both  original  and  attractive.  Her  modesty,  which  a 
less  competent  woman  would  not  have  displayed,  led  her  to  concen- 
trate her  powers  upon  translations  from  the  German.  She  got 
credit  for  what  she  did,  but  not  as  much  credit  as  she  deserved.  The 
public  can  as  little  estimate  the  value  of  a  translation  as  the  value 
of  literature  in  general  The  select  few  gave  Sarah  Austin  the  praise 
which  was  her  due.  At  the  outset  of  his  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Meview  on  Banke's  *  History  of  the  Popes,'  Macaulay  wrote — 

"  It  is  bardlj  necessary  for  ns  to  saj  that  this  is  an  excellent  book 
excellently  translated.  ...  Of  tlie  translation  we  need  only  say  that  it  is 
•such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  skill,  the  taste,  and  the  scrupuloiis 
integrity  of  the  accomplished  lady,  who,  as  an  interpreter  between  the 
mind  of  Germany  and  the  mind  of  Britain,  has  already  deserved  so  well 
of  both  countries." 

He  ended  his  article  by  advising  readers  to  turn  either  to  the 
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original  or  to  the  English  version  ^^  in  which  the  sense  and  spirit  of 
the  original  are  admirably  preserved."  A  letter  sent  by  Macanlay 
to  Sarah  Austin  before  the  review  appeared  is  specially  interesting, 
inasmnch  as  it  shows  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance  with  German 
and  how  he  strove  to  master  that  language  He  asked  for  sheets 
of  her  translation  and  wrote — 

'  ''I  am  prompted  purelj  bj  selfish  motiyes.  Being  but  indifferently 
skilled  in  German,  I  wished,  in  reviewing  a  most  important  German  work, 
to  have  the  help  of  a  very  good  translation.  I  shall  be  exceedingly  obliged 
to  you  for  the  sheets  whenever  it  may  be  quite  convenient  to  you.  I  am 
very  slowly  reading  Banke's  book  a  second  time,  at  the  rate  of  ten  or 
fifteen  pages  a  morning  while  I  dress.  The  movement  and  din  of  this 
strange  whirlpool,  London,  allows  me  no  more  time  for  German,  and 
having  once  got  some  hold  on  the  language,  I  do  not  choose  to  let  it  go." 

Southey  once  made  a  calculation  of  the  number  of  languages 
which  a  man  might  learn  in  the  course  of  several  years  if  the  time 
occupied  by  shaving  were  devoted  to  them.  Many  men  have  given 
up  shaving  without  learning  a  single  language.  Scarcely  any 
man,  however,  except  Macaulay,  can  have  performed  the  feat  of 
toiling  through  fifteen  pages  of  a  book  whilst  dressing  in  the 
morning. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Sarah  Austin's  translation  and  not  the 
original  of  Banke's  work  was  taken  as  the  text  of  the  article  in 
the  Edinburgh,  and  in  this  way  her  name  was  spread  abroad.  She 
was  pressed  by  Mr.  Murray  to  try  her  hand  at  some  original  work ; 
but  she  had  an  exaggerated  modesty  which  hindered  her  from 
writing  much  of  her  own,  though  what  she  did  was  excellent  in 
all  respects.  She  preferred  producing  translations  from  the 
German  and  the  French  which  were  far  superior  to  the  work  of 
other  translators.  Many  English  and  Americans  who  are  not  given 
to  boasting,  and  who  candidly  admit  their  shortcomings  as  linguists, 
will  complacently  assert  that  they  can  speak  French,  and  they 
speak  it  in  a  way  which  puzzles  Frenchmen  to  understand  what 
they  mean.  The  number  is  not  much  smaller  of  those  who,  being 
able  to  read  a  French  book,  think  that  they  can  turn  it  into  English. 
A  translator  requires  to  be  well  versed  in  two  languages,  the  one 
from  which  the  translation  is  made,  and  the  one  into  which  it  is 
made,  and  yet  very  few  persons  are  perfect  masters  of  their  native 
language.  It  is  because  Sarah  Austin's  linguistic  faculty  was 
remarkable,  that  her  translations  are  so  good.  In  a  letter  written 
to  Dr.  Whewell  in  1850,  there  are  a  few  sentences  which  show 
how  thoroughly  she  understood  the  work  which  she  undertook, 
and  which  should  help  to  dispel  the  common  delusion  that 
translating  from  the  French  is  an  easy  task — 
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"  It  is  certainly  more  difficult  to  translate  FrencH  than  Gkrman  into 
good  English — easier  perhaps  into  certain  combinations  of  English  words. 
The '  fatal  facilities '  of  the  French  langaage,  the  many  expedients  for 
giving  an  air  of  meaning  to  no  meanings,  are  all  lain  bare  when  one  comes 
to  translate— Cinderella's  ball  clothes  drop  off,  and  leave  her  dirty  and 
ragged.  One  finds  to  one's  consternation  that  it  is  not  only  words,  but 
ideas  (that  is,  distinct  ideas)  that  one  has  to  furnish ;  this  is  the  case  with 
all  modem  French.  The  constant  use  of  large  sweeping  abstractions,  as 
active  or  passive  in  every  conceivable  event,  gives  an  unutterable  vague- 
ness to  thought  Suppose  Mr.  Macaulay  talked  of  what  the  Revolution 
of  1688  did  and  suffered;  the  translator  has  constantly  to  ask  who? 
which  of  the  agents  P  &c.,  &c.;  but  you  know  this  all  better  than  I." 

Had  it  not  been  for  Sarah  Austin  translating  and  Macanlay 
reviewing  Banke's  ^  History  of  the  Popes/  Banke's  name  and 
"writings  would  have  been  less  popular  in  this  country.  When  she 
made  his  personal  acquaintance  at  Berlin  in  1842,  at  the  house  of 
Professor  Schelling  and  his  wife,  she  was  not  favourably  impressed^ 
writing  in  a  diary  which  she  kept  at  the  time  that — 

**  Banke  is  a  little,  insignificant-looking  man,  very  like  a  Frenchman — 
small,  vivacious,  and  a  little  conceited-looking.  It  seems  the  audience 
expected  a  scene — we  were  to  fall  into  each  other's  arms.  On  the  contrary 
we  appeared  to  be  of  one  mind — ^viz.  to  meet  with  the  utmost  coolness  and 
indifference.  Madame  Schelling  said  to  me  he  was,  what  he  seldom  is, 
abashed.  He  thought  people  were  looking  at  him,  and  therefore  he  hardly 
spoke  to  me." 

Eight  days  later  she  made  the  following  entry — - 

"  Banke  called  to  talk  to  me  about  the  translation  of  his '  Bef  ormation  in 
Germany.'  Strenuously  resisted^all  idea  of  abridgment.  His  articulation 
is  bad,  his  manner  not  pleasant  nor  gentleman-like;  he  is  not  so  good 
as  his  books.    Some  people  are  better." 

*  Mrs.  Boss  gives  her  impression  of  Banke.  She  was  a  girl  at  the 
time,  yet  a  child's  testimony  has  its  value  ;  indeed,  it  is  often  more 
trustworthy  than  that  of  older  people  as  it  is  nearly  always  uncon- 
ventional and  free  from  preconceived  notions.    She  writes  that — 

"When  M.  Gnizot  escaped  from  France  in  1848,  his  first  dinner  and 
welcome  was  in  Queen's  Square  [that  is  8,  Queen's  Square,  Westminster, 
where  Sir  Alexander  and  Lady  Duff  Gordon  then  lived],  and  1  remember 
as  a  little  child  to  have  been  much  astonished  at  Leopold  Banke,  who 
walked  up  and  down  the  drawing-room,  talking  vehemently  in  a  kind  of 
oUapodrida  of  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  Now  and 
then  a  Latin  quotation  would  come  in,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
imderstand,  as  he  talked  fast,  and  mixed  up  all  the  languages  into  a  com- 
poxmd  of  his  own." 

To  these  testimonies  I  may  add  my  own,  which  qualify  rather  than 
supplement  those  of  Sarah  Austin  and  her  granddaughter,  Mrs. 
Boss.    I  once  met  Banke  at  the  house  of  the  late  Orabb  Bobinson 
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and  I  cannot  deny  that  he  was  short  of  stature,  hnt  I  affirm  thafc 
he  was  a  pleasant  and  most  fluent  talker  on  all  subjects  of  historical 
interest.  He  spoke  English  yery  well,  and,^if  an  adverse  criticism 
be  called  for,  it  would  take  the  form  of  disapproval  of  his  manifest 
desire  to  monopolise  all  the  talk.  Crabb  Bobinson,  who  had  a  like 
weakness,  did  not  relish  this,  and  the  endeavour  of  each  to  get  the 
other  to  listen  was  amusing  to  those  who  were  present.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  if  Banke  had  some  drawbacks  in 
society,  he  was  none  the  less  a  man  of  letters  of  whom  Germans 
have  good  reason  to  feel  proud,  and  to  whom  all  historical  students 
are  under  an  obligation. 

It  may  have  been  judicious  in  Sarah  Austin  confining  herself  to 
the  work  for  which  she  felt  herself  fitted,  which  she  executed  in  a 
way  commanding  respect,  and  with  a  pectiniary  success  which  was 
not  only  gratifying  but  indispensable  for  the  comfort  of  her 
husband  and  herself.  Notwithstanding  an  ability  which  all 
acknowledged,  and  some  persons  over-rated,  John  Austin  had  failed 
in  turning  his  talents  to  marketable  account.  After  studying 
and  appreciating  his  career  Mr.  John  Macdonell  writes  in  his 
admirable  sketch  in  the  *  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,' 
that  ^'  it  is  doubtful  whether  John  Austin  made  in  the  last  forty- 
two  years  of  his  life,  by  his  profession,  by  his  pen,  or  as  a  lecturer, 
a  hundred  pounds."  Sarah  Austin  was  the  bread-winner  fop  the 
household,  and  she  did  her  part  not  only  without  complaining, 
but  also  with  an  enthusiasm  and  assiduity  which  command  respect. 

Sarah  Austin's  circle  of  acquaintance  embraced  most  of  the  men 
in  France,  Germany  and  this  country  who  were  famous  in  her  day, 
and  whose  names  are  still  honoured.  In  the  letters  to  her  from 
them  there  are  countless  touches  which  have  an  interest  for  any 
intelligent  reader.  These  letters  can  be  best  appreciated  when 
perused  at  length  in  the  volumes  which  Mrs.  Boss  has  edited ; 
but  a  few  passages  may  be  selected  and  reproduced  to  show  their 
character.  In  one  from  Garlyle  he  gave  her  a  testimonial  as  a 
translator  from  the  German  which  is  still  more  valuable  than 
Macaulay's — "  you  can  actually  translate  Ooethe  which  (quietly,  I 
reckon)  is  what  hardly  three  people  in  England  can."  A  passage 
written  in  1833  will  be  a  revelation  to  some  of  Garlyle's  admirers — 

"  I  declare  I  sometimes  think  of  throwing  down  the  pen  altogether  as  a 
worthless  weapon ;  and  leading  oat  a  colony  of  these  poor  starving  drudges 
to  the  waste  places  of  their  old  mother  earth,  when  [where  P],  for  the  sweat 
of  their  brow  bread  vnU  rise  for  them ;  it  were  perhaps  the  worthiest  service 
that  at  this  moment  could  be  rendered  our  world  to  throw  open  for.it  the 
doors  of  the  New  ...  I  am  no  Hengist  or  Alaric,  only  a  writer  of 
articles  in  bad  prose." 

In  a  letter  written  fifteen  years  later,  by  Sarah  Austin  to  Dr. 
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Whewell,  John  Austin's  opinion  of  Carlyle  at  that  time  is  given 
in  the  following  terms,  "  I  don't  wonder  at  any  perverseness  in  so 
insane  a  coxcomb  as  Carlyle."  Thus  Carlyle  with  a  candoor  which 
cannot  be  highly  praised  pronounced  his  prose  "  bad/'  and  John 
Austin  condemned  his  opinions  in  language  which  is  strong 
rather  than  refined.  Jeffrey,  whom  Carlyle  denounced  for  editing, 
in  other  words  rendering  readable,  the  articles  which  he  con- 
tributed to  the  Edirihv/rgh  BevieWy  was  one  of  Sarah  Austin's 
many  admirers  and  his  letters  to  her  contain  passages  which  those 
who  regard  Jeffrey  only  as  a  severe  and  sometimes  blundering 
reviewer,  will  read  with  as  great  surprise  as  admiration.  The 
truth  is  that  there  was  a  vein  of  sentiment  in  Jeffrey's  nature  of 
which  his  published  articles  display  scarcely  a  trace.  Writing 
in  1835  at  a  time  when  Sarah  Austin  had  many  trials  which  she 
appear  to  have  thought  were  regarded  too  lightly  by  Jeffrey,  he 
explains  that  he  spoke  in  a  bantering  strain  in  order  to  cheer  her, 
and  he  goes  on  to  say — 

'*  One  of  the  cures  for  despondency  is  to  look  on  life  as  but  a  poor  play,  and 
it  is  a  remedy,  or  at  least  an  ingredient  in  a  remedy,  and  no  way  dangerous 
to  those  whose  temperament  is  not  misanthropical.  Best  assured,  my 
most  dear  Ohit,  that  before  yon  are  three  score  years  of  age,  and  have 
bowed  under  the  load  of  the  successiTe  bereavements  which  must  be 
encountered  in  such  a  course,  aye,  and  have  risen  again  from  the  blow,  and 
felt  the  inextinguishable  spirit  of  love  and  humanity  reviving  in  the 
crushed  heart,  and  looking  ahead  with  its  old  aflfections  on  a  new  earth 
and  a  new  heaven,  you  will  learn  to  smile,  though  more  in  pity  than  in 
scorn,  at  this  unsubstantial  pageant  of  existence,  and  feel  how  much  a  deep 
and  habitual  sense  of  its  nothingness  can  soften  the  sense  of  its  ills. 
Have  you  not  health  and  a  great  intellect,  and  a  good  conscience,  and  a 
kind  heart,  and  devoted  friends,  and  a  fair  measure  of  fame  and  admira- 
tion, and  a  generous  disposition,  and  a  pure  taste,  and  a  relish  for  all  pure 
and  elegant  enjoyments :  and  a  power  of  engaging  love  and  respect  wherever 
you  go,  and  of  valuing  the  s^itiments  you  inspire  P  " 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Jeffrey's  words  are  at  once  well  chosen, 
well  put  and  most  flattering,  yet  Sarah  Austin  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  as  greatly  struck  with  the  literary  autocrat  of  his  time  as 
he  was  with  her.  She  was  too  acute  a  critic  not  to  perceive  where- 
in Jeffrey  \iras  weak,  as  well  as  too  true  a  woman  not  to  appreciate 
wherein  he  was  loveable.  Writing  to  M.  Guizot  in  1861,  she 
eays — 

''Did  I  know  Jeffrey?  One  of  his  qualiUa  was  to  be  always  in  love. 
Sydney  Smith  used  to  talk  about  Jeffrey's  seventy-two  loves,  and  at  that 
time  put  me  at  the  top  of  the  list.  He  was  certainly  veny  adoring  for  a 
time;  but  he  fell  off  in  consequence  of  my  taste  for  Germany  and  German 
literature,  which  (being  completely  ignorant  of  it)  he  could  not  bear.  He 
wrote  absurd  criticisms  on  Goethe  whom  he  treated  as  U  dernier^  des 
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ahmrdes.    Bat  JeSrej  was  kind,  generous,  an  excellent  friend,  and  had 
great  talents." 

Amongst  the  many  eminent  men  with  whom  Sarah  Austin  was 
acquainted,  and  whom  the  present  generation  regard  with  as 
mingled  feelings  as  the  generation  which  was  in  its  prime  in 
1838,  Mr.  Gladstone  holds  a  leading  place.  That  was  the  year  in 
which  his  work  on  *  The  State  in  its  Belation  with  the  Church  * 
was  published,  the  book  of  which  Macaulay  wrote — 

"  The  author  of  this  Tolume  is  a  young  man  of  unhlemished  character, 
and  of  distinguished  parliamentary  talents,  the  rising  hope  of  those  stem 
and  unbending  Tories  who  f oUow,  reluctantly  and  mutinously,  a  leader 
whose  experience  and  eloquence  are  indispensahle  to  them,  hut  whose 
cautious  temper  and  moderate  opinions  they  ahhor.  It  would  not  be  at 
all  strange  if  Mr.  Gladstone  were  one  of  the  most  unpopular  men  in 
England." 

Of  him  Sarah  Austin  wrote  to  Cousin,  before  Macaulay's  review 
appeared — 

"  The  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  this  movement  [for  an  improTement 
in  the  schools  of  the  National  Society]  is  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  member  of 
Parliament,  who  is  regarded  as  the  probable  successor  of  Feel,  i.e.  the 
leader  of  the  Tory  party." 

In  1859  she  refers  to  him  in  a  letter  to  M.  B.  St.  Hilaire  and 
says  that  he  is  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  administration 
then  formed,  adding  "  Gladstone,  with  his  thousand  talents, 
his  goodness,  eloquence,  and  knowledge,  is,  they  say,  a  detestable 
financier."  She  much  preferred  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  who 
was  an  incomparable  scholar  and  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
of  the  calibre  of  Sir  Charles  Wood,  who  was  one  of  the  Whigs' 
greatest  failures.  Whatever  may  be  the  views  as  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone as  a  statesman,  his  singular  abilities  as  a  financier  cannot 
be  disputed.  John  Bright  is  another  statesman  about  whose 
merits  opinions  have  widely  varied,  yet  whose  wisdom  is  now 
admitted  to  have  equalled  his  sturdy  patriotism.  He  found  little 
favour  in  Sarah  Austin's  eyes  in  1864.  She  thus  describes  him 
in  a  letter  to  M.  Guizot  after  making  his  acquaintance  at  Woburn 
Abbey — 

**  I  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  with  Bright,  and  told  him  exactly  my  opinion 
of  his  and  Oobden's  speeches.  He  bore  this  patiently.  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  and  Oohden  have  no  scheme  to  propose.  They  are 
profoundly  ignorant,  and  can  only  destroy.  But  their  influence  is  greatly 
over-rated.  Crowds  go  to  hear  them  and  to  make  a  noise.  But  men  who 
know  those  populations  say  they  have  no  real  power." 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  now  how  much  the  efibrts  of  Cobden  and 
John  Bright  to  benefit  their  fellow  men  were  once  misunderstood 
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and  undervalued,  and  how  terribly  they  were  misrepresented  by 
those  who  onght  to  have  been  capable  of  passing  calm  judgment 
upon  them.  Li  Mrs.  Oliphant's  recently  published  *  Life  of  Prin- 
cipal Tulloch/  even  that  dignitary  of  the  Scottish  church  is 
represented  as  giving  indignant  utterance  to  the  phrase  "  these 
confounded  blustering  Cobdenites," 

Cousin  is  one  of  the  eminent  Frenchmen  with  whom  Sarah 
Austin  was  on  intimate  terms,  and  he  is  a  man  whose  reputation 
has  not  survived  him  to  the  extent  that  his  friends  and  even  his 
harshest  critics  would  have  deemed  probable.  Yet  his  name  has 
not  wholly  ceased  to  charm  even  though  his  works  are  now  seldom 
read.  In  1842,  Sarah  Austin  wrote  to  Mrs.  Grote  that  "  Cousin's 
unwearying  and  uncooled  friendship  is  extremely  touching,  and  I 
have  lived  long  enough  to  know  all  its  rarity.  Fourteen  years  ago 
we  met  here  by  chance,  and  since  that  time  never  has  he  varied 
from  the  most  cordial  attachment."  After  his  death  she  wrote, 
"  I  am  reading  over  Cousin's  letters,  written  during  forty  years  of 
warm  friendship.  Such  a  thing  is  rare  to  find,  and  one  would  not 
have  expected  it  of  him."  Between  the  two  short  passages  which 
have  been  quoted,  there  is  another  in  a  letter  setting  forth  Cousin's 
conduct  and  character,  which  leads  the  reader  to  conclude  that 
the  skilled  rhetorician  who  wrote  so  finely  about  the  ''  Good,  the 
Beautiful  and  the  True "  was  himself  a  mortal  who  had  many 
shortcomings.  In  1853  Cousin  visited  England.  Sarah  Austin 
wrote  to  Dr.  Whewell  shortly  before  his  arrival  that  she  had 

'^receiyed  notice  of  the  intended  visit  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  aluu  Ooosin 
and  '  dear  St  Hilaire.'.  .  .  Cousin,  always  exaggerating,  will  go  nowhei'e 
but  to  Weybridge,  see  nobody  but  his  beloved  old  friend." 

A  month  later  she  wrote  to  M.  Guizot  as  follows : — 

"The  dreaded  French  invasion  has  'come  off'  this  year  and  has  taken 
the  direction  of  Weybridge.  We  have  had  MM.  de  Oircourt,  St.  Hilaire, 
Lavergne,  the  Dunoyers,  and  last,  not  least,  the  Philosopher  Cousin.  If 
we  were  seated  under  the  arbre  vert  or  my  old  nut-trees,  I  would  make  you 
laugh  with  the  history  of  his  demeanour  and  exploits.  I  thought  I  knew 
him,  but  anything  like  his  extravagance,  his  rudeness,  and  his  mendacity, 
I  could  not  have  imagined  nor  believed,  if  I  had  heard  it  from  others.  It 
was  so  bad,  that  to  say  truth,  I  lost  all  inclination  to  laugh,  and  surprised 
M.  Thomas  by  the  serious  shock  which  the  discovery  of  positive  lies  gave 
me.  You  know  our  English  sense  of  the  ineffable  shame  of  lying,  and 
will  understand  how  painful  it  was  to  me  to  connect  that  with  any  onQ 
whom  I  had  so  much  reason  to  admire  for  his  talents  and  to  like  for  his 
kindness  to  me.  M.  Cousin  would  see  nobody,  and  made  an  immense  cos 
of  his  ineognito.  He  refused  ail  invitations,  and  would  not  even  call  with 
me  on  Lord  Lansdowne.  The  single  exception  he  made  was  that  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Holland,  with  whom  he  dined.    He  wrote  to  me  two  days  before 
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bis  arriyal,  tliat  he  came  '  en  Angleterre  pour  vous,  et  pour  vous  aetde*  an 
absurdity  twice  repeated,  and  which,  though  I  did  not  believe  it,  caused 
me  to  clear  my  house  of  other  guests  to  receive  him  and  St.  Hilaire.  He 
called  once  the  day  after  he  aiTived,  and  dined  one  Sunday,  and  all  the 
time  talked  like  a  ihadman  about  England  and  English  things.  I  think 
we  must  be  amusing  you  with  all  his  histories.  I  saw  him  no  more.  St. 
Hilaire  is  the  same  simple,  upright,  affectionate  heart  I  have  ever  found 
him — ^profoundly  annoyed  at  his  '  Master's '  freaks." 

Few  Englishwomen  have  had  better  opportunities  of  under- 
standing France  and  the  French  than  Sarah  Austin.  Her 
sympathies  were  largely  Freuch.  In  1844  she  and  her  husband 
went  to  live  in  Paris  and  whilst  they  sojourned  there,  the  heads 
of  the  intellectual  society  of  the  capital  of  France  frequented 
their  abode.  The  impression  made  upon  her  was  not  favourable, 
being  set  forth  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  I  shall  never  feel  at  home  in  Paris,  not  even  so  much  as  in  Germany. 
I  see  a  vast  number  of  eminent  men,  and,  as  far  as  that  goes,  it  is  inter- 
esting and  amusing.  But  1  shall  never  learn  to  breathe  freely  in  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  France.  One  main  thing  is  the  want  of  veracity,  of 
which  they  all  accuse  one  another  ~I  fear,  with  reason.  I  never  heard 
anything  like  what  the  public  men  say  of  each  other." 

Before  passing  from  Sarah  Austin  to  her  accomplished  daughter, 
the  following  short  passage  concerning  a  great  German  statesman 
may  be  quite  as  worthy  notice  as  those  which  have  dealt  with  the 
statesmen  and  philosophers  of  France.  So  long  ago  as  185(>,  she 
wrote  to  M.  B.  St.  Hilaire  in  terms  which  have  proved  to  be 
prophetic,  though  the  terms  which  she  used  with  regard  to  him 
who  has  since  become  the  prince  among  German  statesmen  are 
open  to  serious  animadversion. 

"  The  reign  of  armed  force  inaugurated  by  the  French  Revolution  and 
the  wars  which  followed  will  soon  be  universal.  Tour  pupD,  Prussia,  will 
beat  you  with  your  own  arms.  M.  de  Bismarck  will  not  hesitate  at 
violence,  fraud,  or  baseness.  He  will  be  at  least  on  a  par  with  all  you 
have." 

In  1829  Sarah  Austin  wrote  as  follows  to  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Eeeve:  "  My  darling  child  is  now  returned  from  a  visit  to  her 
grandmamma.  She  is  quite  well-grown,  a  great  girl,  but  just  the 
same  *  Herzliches  Kind '  (Henry  will  translate) — honest,  simple 
and  energetic.  Her  Latin,  which  I  have  kept  in  my  own  hands, 
goes  on  very  fairly.  She  reads  De  Virilms  illustribvs  nicely,  and 
parses  well.  German  she  keeps  up,  reading,  writing  and  speaking 
it  constantly.  Above  all,  her  own  insatiable  love  of  reading  keeps 
her  little  mind  always  active ;  and  her  original  way  of  thinking 
will  save  her,  I  hope,  from  a  trivial  or  vulgar  taste  in  reading." 
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This  girl  was  then  eight  years  old.  Her  name  was  Lucie  and 
he  was  the  only  child  of  John  and  Sarah  Austin.  A  year  after  the 
letter  was  written  from  which  the  last  extract  was  made,  another 
addressed  to  the  same  person  contains  the  following  passage: 
"  John  [Stuart]  Mill  is  ever  my  dearest  child  and  friend,  and  he 
really  dotes  on  Lucie,  and  can  do  anything  with  her.  She  is  a 
monstrous  great  girl,  bpt,  though  she  has  admirable  qualities,  I 
am  not  satisfied  with  her.  She  is  too  wild,  undisciplined  and 
independent;  and  though  she  knows  a  great  deal,  it  is  in  a 
strange,  wild  way.  She  reads  everything ;  composes  German  verses, 
has  imagined  and  put  together  a  fairy  world,  dress,  language, 
music,  everything,  and  talks  to  them  in  the  garden ;  but  she  is 
sadly  negligent  of  her  own  appearance,  and  is,  as  Sterling  calls 
her.  Miss  Orson." 

Ten  years  passed  away,  and  "  Miss  Orson  "  was  asked  by  Sir 
Alexander  Duff  Gordon  :*  "  Do  you  know  people  say  we  are  going 
to  be  married?"  She  did  not  seem  to  relish  the  question,  but 
before  she  replied,  he  added  the  further  one,  "  Shall  we  make  it 
true  ?  "  She  replied, "  Yes,"  and  the  pair  became  man  and  wife  in 
Kensington  parish  church  on  the  16th  of  May,  1840.  It  is  said 
that,  "  Eye-witnesses  still  remember  the  simpler  beauty  of  tho 
young  pair — tall,  dark,  and  stately." 

There  is  no  need  to  expatiate  upon  the  wonderful  powers  of 
Lady  Duff  Gordon.  She  shares  with  Mrs.  Somerville,  Mrs.  Barrett 
Browning  and  the  lady  who  took  the  name  of  George  Eliot  the 
merit  of  being  prominent  amongst  the  most  original  women  who 
have  illustrated  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  Unlike  each  of 
them  she  did  not  attain  the  rank  of  a  leader  in  science,  poetry  or 
prose.  She  wrote  little ;  but  whoever  has  read  her  Letters  from 
the  Gape  and  from  Egypt  must  have  deplored  that  a  mind  and  a 
character  such  as  hers  and  a  capacity  for  giving  form  and  attraction 
to  all  that  she  touched  should  have  been  prematurely  ended  by 
death.  The  hearts  of  those  must  be  hard  indeed  who  can  ponder 
the  story  of  her  latter  days  without  a  keen  regret  that  so  beautiful 
and  beneficent  a  life  should  not  have  been  prolonged. 

The  literary  work  which  Lady  Duff  Gx)rdon  was  able  to  exe- 
cute  is  familiar  to  every  intelligent  reader,  and  there  is  no  need 
for  quoting  from  the  pages  relating  to  her  in  these  volumes,  as 
much  in  them  has  already  appeared  and  as  that  which  is  new 
does  not  stand  in  need  of  recommendation.  Before  laying  tho 
volumes  down,  three  anecdotes,  each  good  and  new,  may  be  given 
by  way  of  sample  of  the  excellent  material  which  abounds  in 
them.  The  first  is  told  of  Grimm,  the  writer  of  Fairy  Tales,  who 
told  Sarah  Austin  that  his  son  came  one  day  and  told  him 
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"  Father,  they  say  yon  wrote  those  Fairy  Tales ;  surely  yon  never 
invented  such  silly  rubbish."  The  second  relates  to  Mrs.  Hudson, 
who  was  known  for  a  short  time  as  "  the  Kailway  Queen."  The 
story  was  sent  to  M.  Guizot  by  Sarah  Austin  in  1847.  Being  at 
the  Marquis  of  Westminster's,  Mrs.  Hudson  was  shown  a  bust 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  "  on  which  she  said,  '  I  suppose  that  is  not 
the  present  marquess ! '  To  gouter  this,  you  must  know  that  the 
extreme  vulgar  (hackney  coachmen,  &c.)  in  England  pronounce 
'  marquess '  very  like  *  Marcus.'  The  third  is  from  Dr.  Whewell's 
pen,  and  was  written  to  Sarah  Austin  in  1858:  '^Goethe  once 
gave  a  book  to  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  and  in  wrapping  it  up 
for  her,  said,  '  If  I  can  do  anything^  it  is  to  fold  a  packet.' " 

Both  for  the  many  stories  and  the  fine  traits  of  character  set 
forth  in  these  two  volumes,  Mrs.  Boss  deserves  and  will  doubtless 
receive  the  thanks  of  every  reader.  She  can  regard  her  mother, 
grandmother  and  great-grandmother  with  pride  as  well  as 
affection.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  three  generations  of 
Englishwomen  of  which  she  has  made  public  such  fascinating 
records,  may  have  direct  successors  fully  worthy  of  progenitors 
who,  to  every  feminine  charm  and  virtue,  united  all  the  talents 
and  the  distinction  requisite  to  form  characters  which  are  almost 
perfect  and  all  but  unique. 

W.  Fraseb  Baje. 
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Chapter  V. 

The  morning  upon  which  I  had  agreed  to  avail  myself  of  Mr. 
Hazlit's  guidance  to  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  about,  turned  out 
capital  for  walking.  Not  too  hot,  airy  but  not  windy,  and  with 
a  sky  which,  although  it  occasionally  veiled  the  sun,  forbad  the 
fear  of  rain. 

At  first  we  talked  of  Start,  the  country,  our  destination,  and 
so  on — the  things  people  open  with  before  they  begin  to  feel 
intimate  enough  to  introduce  their  respective  first  persons 
singular.  But  George  Hazlit,  I  remark,  entirely  leaves  the  ways 
and  doings  of  his  household  out  of  discussion. 

Traversing  a  pretty  rustic  bridge,  beneath  which  the  ubiquitous 
stream  frisks  clear  and  merrily — something  like  a  Scotch  one — 
over  its  shallow  bed,  leads  my  companion  to  comment  upon  its 
charms  from  an  angler's  point  of  view ;  and  this  carried  him  on 
to  say  something  about  the  hours  he  had  spent  when  a  boy  on  its 
banks.  A  half-sigh,  which  I  fancied  I  heard,  drew  from  me  then 
the  question. 

"  Should  you  like  to  be  a  boy  again  ?" 

He  returned  me  the  bluntest,  most  emphatic  negative. 

'^  No !  Of  all  things,  I  should  hate  to  be  a  boy  again.  You 
look  at  me  as  if  I  was  speaking  heresy,  Mrs.  Markenfield.  It's 
a  time  of  life  that  soon  passes ;  don't  you  think  it's  satisfactory 
that  even  one  person  in  the  world  shouldn't  think  so  fondly  of  it 
as  the  majority  ?  " 

^'  I  wish  often,"  I  returned,  the  man's  manner  compelling  me, 
as  it  had  done  the  night  before,  to  be  perfectly  genuine  in  my 
reply,  "that  I  was  a  child,  or  a  young  girl  again.  Although 
there  are  people,  who  know  all  about  me,  who  might  be  very 
surprised  to  hear  me  say  so.  So,  reasoning  from  my  own  circum- 
stances, I  can't  be  sure  whether  I  congratulate  you." 

He  picked  two  stones  from  the  road. 

•'  *  Oh  Gioventu ! 
*0h  Gioventu!  primavera  della  vita//' 

throwing  a  stone  in  the  water  at  each  line. 
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"  Springs  frequently  are  delusions,  aircliills  and  frosts.  Well 
for  the  summer  if  it  recovers  from  their  nipping  effects.  I  mean 
to  wish  for  better  things  in  my  life  than  my  boyhood,  if  I  could 
have  it  back." 

Start,  who  had  rushed  down  to  the  side  of  the  stream,  barking, 
and  making  a  tremendous  fuss  after  the  stones,  diverted  a  reply 
which  I  did  not  quite  know  how  to  frame.  But  as  we  began  to 
walk  again,  the  barrier  which  divides  generalities  from  partial 
confidence,  once  having  been  shaken,  .could  not  fail  to  be  soon 
pushed  aside.  Most  of  us  love  to  talk  of  ourselves ;  and  we  never 
so  thoroughly  enjoy  ourselves  as  when  we  can  begin  to  do  so. 

We  had  diverged  from  the  road,  across  a  broad  common, 
covered  with  gorse  bushes  and  little  rushy  pools ;  and  as  removed 
from  view  of  any  dwelling  as  if  there  had  not  been  such  a  thing 
for  miles.  Now  we  found  ourselves,  somehow,  by  the  stream 
again  at  a  part  where,  on  our  side,  there  was  a  low  sedgy  bank^ 
and  opposite,  a  high  one  from  whose  summit  thick-growing  trees^ 
apparently  the  outskirts  of  a  wood,  seemed  stooping  to  touch  the 
water,  and  drink  its  tempting  coolness.  Earlier  in  the  summer 
the  low  bank,  judging  by  the  abundant  wild  rose  and  hawthorn 
bushes  about,  must  have  been  profusely  spread  with  blossom,  and 
on  this  August  day  it  still  offered  a  soft  turfy  seat  to  those  who 
might  be  disposed  to  linger  some  minutes  away,  in  a  secluded 
resting-place — a  perfectly  secluded  one,  with  the  common 
behind,  and  the  high  bank  in  front  screening  off  all  onlookers. 

Places  as  well  as  moods  have  their  influence  occasionally  on 
the  tongue.  In  my  own  house  I  have  a  favourite  room  in  which 
my  friend  always  seems  to  become  more  thoroughly  my  friend, 
and  women  have  told  me — my  life  is  rather  barren  of  romantic 
recollections — that  in  their  intercourse  with  the  other  sex,  they 
have  sometimes  found  that  the  arriving  at  some  special  spot» 
a  garden-seat,  a  turn  in  a  quiet  road,  a  point  of  sea-beach,  or 
even  the  getting  into  a  certain  arm-chair,  seems  to  bring  on  a 
free  and  open  tide  of  words,  that  until  then  had  been  held  back 
The  place  where  we  stopped  may  have  acted  upon  George  Hazlit 
in  this  manner,  for  ere  we  had  rested  a  few  short  minutes  he 
suddenly  said,  apropos  of  nothing — 

'*  Mrs.  Markenfield,  don't  imagine  that  because  I'm  conscious  of 
having  been  a  bear,  I'm  not  quite  aware  that  you  may  not  have 
cared  in  the  least  whether  I  have  been  one  or  not ;  but,  just  as  if 
you  had  taxed  me  with  it,  may  I  apologise  and  explain  ?  " 

"I  know  of  nothing  for  which  any  apology  from  you  is 
necessary,  Mr.  Hazlit." 

He  put  this  remark  aside  with  a  dissenting  turn  of  his  head. 
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and  went  on.  "I  was  immensely  taken  by  surprise  when  you 
came.  I  had  no  idea  that  your  arrival  had  been  negotiated  until 
it  was  a  *  fait  accompli.'  We're  never  very  communicative  with 
each  other,  but  I  suppose  I  was  kept  in  the  dark  because  I  should 
have  fought  the  arrangement — don't  be  offended — tooth  and  nail. 
Even  now  it  puzzles  me." 

"In  what  way?" 

"  Well,  I  shouldn't  have  fancied  that  even  money-grasping 
would  have  led  my  father  so  much  out  of  his  way  as  to  answer 
your  advertisement.  Think  of  him,  disliking  fresh  faces,  and 
with  an  establishment — establishment  indeed!  that's  a  disgrace 
to  the  neighlbourhood,  bringing  a  stranger,  and  a  lady  stranger, 
amongst  it  all.  Why  I  believe  even  my  brother,  who  can  ferret 
the  reason  for  most  things,  was  non-plussed  1  The  only  keynote 
I  find,  after  any  amount  of  thinking,  is  that  the  old  man's  brain 
is  going." 

"  Do  you  think  so — really  ?  " 

Mechanically  I  plucked  the  grass  beside  me.  I  was  musing 
on  the  eccentricities  of  behaviour  I  was  privately  aware  of  in  Mr. 
Hazlit. 

He  misunderstood  me.  "  Don't  be  frightened,  he  will  never 
become  violent — never  attempt  to  lay  ha^nds  on  himself  or  any  one 
about  him.  It  has  happened  before  in  the  family  that  when  they 
begin  to  fail,  they  show  it  by  strange  whims  and  crotchets.  Look 
at  the  way  he  persists  in  going  about ;  and  I  have  heard  him 

sometimes  at  night "    He  paused  a  moment,  stretched  further 

on  the  bank,  and  then — not  looking  at  me  but  at  a  cloud  of 
tiny  insects  hovering  and  dipping  into  the  stream — went  on 
deliberately. 

"  I  said  I  should  have  fought  the  arrangement.  Well,  it's  been 
a  stingingly  painful  one  to  me.  I  don't  like  the  exposure  of  it ; 
and,  of  course,  you  found  out  the  sort  of  people  we  are  at  once. 
Fancy,  Mrs.  Markenfield,  here,  where  my  father  is  a  large  land- 
owner, and  rich  enough  in  other  ways  to  maintain  the  position 
well  if  he  chose,  we  have  no  friends.  If  we  ever  had,  they  were 
driven  away  years  ago ;  as  I  remember,  we  have  always  gone  on, 
even  in  mother's  time,  precisely  as  we  do  to-day." 

Another  pause  which  I  coidd  not  break.  I  did  not  exactly 
know  how  to  make  comment. 

'^  You  asked  me  as  we  came  along,  if  I  should  like  to  be  a  boy 
again— on  no  consideration!  for  I  had  a  wretched  time  of  it 
then — at  home  at  all  events.  At  school  it  was  better — ^I  made 
friends,  but  it  was  never  dreamed  that  I  should  visit  their  homes, 
or  bring  them  to  mine;  indeed,  I  should  have  felt  grievously 
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ashamed  to  do  fhcU.  It  was  the  same  with  my  brothers  and 
sisters  who  died,  the  same  with  Septimus,  only  ie  fell  into  the 
groove  before  he  grew  np.  And  I  question,  whatever  happens, 
whether  he  will  alter  his  course  of  life.  To  go  now  and  then  to 
Paris  by  himself  suits  him  far  better  than  mixing  with  his  kind 
in  his  own  house— unfortunately.  And,"  he  coneluded,  "  when 
things  seem  to  have  touched  the  nadir — when  other  elements 
combine  to  make  the  Owlery  a  more  undesirable  abode  than  ever, 
the  time  is  chosen  to  bring " 

I  don't  know  how  he  intended  to  finish,  for,  as  his  eye  travelled 
back  from  the  flies,  it  caught  my  attention  once,  and  his  face 
flushed  up  into  a  sudden  merriment — "  A  fine  lady  to  it.  A  lady 
whose  quick  wits  gauge  us  to  a  pennyworth,  and  who  picks  us  to 
pieces,  as  a  family  of  miserly,  country  lunatics,  for  the  benefit  of 
her  friends  in  town." 

There  was  a  suppressed  lau^h  in  his  eyes  all  the  time. 

"  Don't  let  me  make  you  feel  remorseful.  It  is  on  account  of 
the  impression  we  are  creating  in  the  lady  personally  that  I  am 
galled.  I  have  kept  out  of  her  way,  and  trembled  under  her 
glance,  because  it's  distasteful  and  humiliating  to  me  to  know  I 
form  part  of  the  ^  mise-en-sc^ne '  in  her  unique  experience  of  a 
sordid  manage. 

"  Which  it  was  no  business  of  hers  to  comment  upon,"  I  broke 
in,  thoroughly  uncomfortable  at  what  he  said,  "  If  things  are  as 
you  describe,  in  your  home,  Mr.  Hazlit,  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen 
that  they  are  perfectly  alien  to  you.  The  real  matter  of  con- 
sequence is  that  they  disturb  you,  not  how  a  stupid  woman  lets 
her  thoughts  run.  Consider  me,  henceforth,  a  stupid  woman, 
whose  eyes,  and  ears,  and  perceptions,  take  in  and  retain  very 
little  that  goes  on  before  them." 

"Well,  it's  off  my  mind,  now,  at  all  events,"  he  replied,  by  no 
means  rejecting  the  hand  which,  after  my  impulsive  fashion,  I 
believe  I  tendered  him  as  I  spoke,  *^  that  I've  had  the  chance  of 
explaining  I'm  not  quite  the  unmannerly  brute  you  must  have 
set  me  down  for.  Now  let  me  ask  you — a  prosaic  question  that 
insists  on  a  truthful  answer— are  you  comfortable— are  you  decently 
attended  to? — being  here.  I  think  the  place  can't  quite  have 
frightened  you,  as  it  is  at  your  option  to  go  away  when  you  please 
and  you've  stayed  nearly  a  month.  But,  still,  I  know  the  balance 
of  this  for  that  won't  weigh  an  iota  with  you,  so  pray  tell  me  if 
there  is  anything  lacking  to  make  your  time  pass  as  pleasantly 
as  possible." 

"Thank  you— nothing.  I  am  perfectly  well  treated,  Mr. 
Hadit." 
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He  had  pulled  his  hat  ofif  as  he  lay,  to  enjoy  the  breeze,  and 
appeared  to  be  decidedly  enjoying  it.  He  is  not  perhaps,  strictly, 
the  handsome  man  I  thought  him,  before  he  gave  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  him  nearer.  What  makes  him  striking  is  that 
he  has  what  is  so  seldom  seen  in  this  conntry,  perfectly  light 
eyes  set  under  thick  eyebrows  combined  with  a  skin  which  is 
nnnsnally  dark.  His  hair  is  not  dark,  and  it  has  a  crisp  curl  over 
the  forehead.  But  his  features,  though  bold,  are  nondescript, 
neither  of  his  father's  or  mother's  type,  and  when  he  is  grave  he 
appears  to  hare  a  sort  of  sullenness  in  his  expression  that  is 
rather  alarming.  I  must  say,  though,  that  his  smile  has  a  frank 
heartiness,  and  his  laugh  a  healthy  ring  that  is  good  to  hear; 
and,  although  he  is  only  of  middle  height,  he  is  so  well  put  together 
that  he  looks  actually  tall. 

**Tou  don't  happen  to  know,"  he  inquired  abruptly  after 
fumbling  for  some  time  in  his  coat  pocket,  *'  of  anything  that  is 
good — that  you  can  recommend  for  neuralgia  ?  " 

Does  not  everybody  know  of  some  specific  infallible  in  cases 
they  can  quote  ?  I  have  never  been  a  victim  to  this  undescribable 
malady,  but  for  some  months  ofour  short  married  life  Mr.  Marken- 
field  was  a  martyr  to  it,  and  we  tried  all  that  the  skill  of  physicians 
(combined  with  the  suggestions  of  friends)  could  prescribe,  to  efiect 
a  cure.  I  had  a  host  of  prescriptions  and  quackeries  at  my  tongue's 
end,  and  I  ran  through  several,  forthwith.  George  Hazlit  listened 
duly,  but  at  the  end  of  a  batch  he  shook  his  head  hopelessly,  and 
said — 

''  I  can't  remember  half.  I  never  had  the  neuralgia  in  my  life, 
so  I've  no  recollections  of  my  own  to  help  me  to  remember  what 
you  tell  me.  Will  it  trouble  you  to  kindly  put  them  all  down  on 
paper,  some  time?  All  the  lot,  if  you  please.  I  shall  be 
desperately  grateful;  I'm  asking  for  a  friend  of  mine — a  lady 
who  is  a  great  sufferer." 

"  Fraulein  B^mak  I "  I  decided  mentally ;  and  if  she  has  endured 
the  prolonged  strain  of  an  engagement  of  many  years,  I  am  not 
surprised  that  she  suffers  from  neuralgia  I 

"  I'm  sorry,"  I  replied,  "  if  your  friend  has  become  worn  down 
by  a  complaint  of  long  standing.  In  that  case  it  is  always 
difficult  to  cure.  One  often  finds  Uiat  people  who  have  something 
on  their  minds  for  instance " 

"  That's  exactly  how  it  is  with  her,"  he  interrupted  promptly ; 
**  she  has  plenty  to  trouble  her.    Poor  Frieda !  " 

'Tve  known  her  since  I  was  almost  a  boy,"  he  went  on  to 
explain.  ^'She  is  my  cousin — ^I  once  thought  she  would  have 
been  my  wife  before  now." 
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He  had  chosen  to  tell  me,  and  I — well,  I  was  right  in  what  I 
had  guessed.    Therefore  I  said  with  some  emphasis — 

"  A  long  engagement  is  a  tedious  hurden  for  any  girl  to  bear, 
and  a  man  who  keeps  her  tied  to  him  in  that  way  is  very  cruel." 

"  Why  do  you  speak  so  warmly,  Mrs.  Markenfield  ?  Fm  not 
the  cause  of  Frieda's  ill  health.  I  quite  agree  with  you ;  and  I 
was  never  engaged  to  her,  or  any  other  woman,  for  an  hour. 
When  I  was  at  Heidelberg — let  me  see — I'm  thirty-two^ 
twelve — no— nearly  fourteen  years  ago,  now,  I  lived  with  her 
father.  Professor  Wagner,  poor  as  a  rat,  but  crammed  with  learn- 
ing, and  that  was  how  it  came  about.  She  was  his  little  major 
domo ;  for  he  was  nothing  but  a  child  away  from  books,  and  my  aunt 
was  dead.  Well,  I  was  only  a  few  months  younger  than  Frieda, 
and,  as  some  fellow  placidly  puts  it,  *  and  it  was  love ' — very  nice 
too,  at  first." 

His  face  took  an  introspective  expression  as  he  leaned  dreamily 
on  his  elbow,  looking  at  the  water,  but  seeing — not,  I  believe,  the 
actual  stream — ^rather,  the  far-away  Neckar,  with  the  forest-clad 
hills  surmounting  it. 

"She  taught  me  loads.  She  was  w6nderfully  clever — ^knew 
more  of  dead  tongues  and  living  sciences  than  any  woman  I  ever 
came  across;  I  used  to  listen  while  she  expounded,  and  alsa 
preached  little  homilies  for  my  moral  benefit ;  and  I  pretended 
proper  attention,  thinking  most  of  the  time  of  her  round  pink 
face,  and  her  big  blue  eyes,  and  her  flaxen  hair — such  long  hair  I 
She  was  very  soft  mannered,  but  as  prim  as  you  please.'* 

"  And  what  did  the  Professor  say  ?  Wouldn't  the  match  have 
pleased  him  ?  " 

"  The  Professor  said  and  saw  nothing.  Good  old  mole !  he  was 
always  poring  among  his  papers  and  dry-as-dust  treatises; 
mentally,  even  when  they  were  not  actually  before  him.  Besides, 
in  the  ways  of  salad  love  he  was  not  well  up." 

"And  so?" 

''  And  so — I  used  to  take  her  long  rows  on  the  Neckar  in  the 
evening,  and  walks  up  the  hills  ont Sunday  afternoon;  and  we 
watched  the  villagers  holding  their  ^  Eermesse,'  and  sometimes  I 
beguiled  her  into  taking  a  demure  part  therein.  Then  we  often 
strolled  up  to  the  castle,  and  rambled  in  the  woods  about,  she 
talking  in  her  half-girlish,  half-old-fashioned  style,  but  always  with 
the  most  amazing  good  sense,  that  sounded  so  comic  when  I  looked 
at  her  plump  child's  face." 

"  Had  you  no  rivals  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  was  confoundedly  jealous  of  a  young  Keisrichter,  they 
called  him,  who  was  always  dangling  about.    I  remember  he  once 
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told  me  that  all  English  people  had  faces  shaped  like  boats,  so  I 
seized  the  chance  of  paying  him  out  for  the  pangs  of  jealousy  he 
gave  me,  under  the  pretence  of  avenging  the  insult  to  my  national 
physiognomy.  But  he  was  no  match  for  me  in  fighting.  I  could, 
not  for  shame,  press  the  encounter  to  extremities." 

"  And  how  long  did  your — love  affair — go  on  ?  " 

**  About  three  years^  And  while  she  appeared  to  get  both  more 
friendly,  and  more  perfectly  at  ease  with  me  every  month,  I  grad- 
ually worked  myself  into  such  a  furious  state  of  spooniness  that  I 
could  think  of  nothing  but  that,  and  became  so  irritable,  that  at  last 
old  Wagner  noticed.  You  see,  at  that  time,  I  was  dependent  on  my 
father,  and  I  knew  well  enough  what  he'd  say  to  a  daughter-in- 
law.  Still,  if  right  had  been  done,  Frieda's  mother  and  mine 
would  have  gone  share  and  share  alike  with  their  father's  money ; 
but  there  had  been  a  grand  family  quarrel,  and  my  mother  got 
the  lump,  which  was  a  crying  piece  of  injustice.  I  fully  intended 
to  marry  Frieda  but  I  knew  I  should  have  to  wait  a  few  years 
before  I  could  maintain  her,  and  so  I  had  better  not  keep  her 
'  tied  to  me,'  as  you  put  it,  too  long.  But  one  night — one  summer 
evening " 

Again  he  had  left  off  studying  the  stream,  and,  always  with 
the  same  introspective  look,  turned  towards  me. 

"We  were  standing  by  the  gateway — in  the  castle  grounds — 
with  the  broad  walk,  as  it  seemed,  to  ourselves.  More  twilight 
had  been  burned  while  we  loitered  than  commended  itself 
altogether  to  my  German  maiden's  thrift  of  time,  and  she  was 
suggesting  returning  home,  when,  all  in  a  moment,  the  dykes  and 
breakwaters  gave  way — swsh !  the  floods  of  my  passion  swept 
them  to  destruction,  even  to  my  own  amazement.  I  shall  never 
forget  Frieda's  scared  face;  the  utter  break-up  of  its  quaint 
kittenishness  into  bewildered  astonishment.  She  let  me  rave 
as  I  liked — for  some  time. 

"Then,  very  gently  and  quietly,  she  told  me  that  she  was 
promised ; — she  had  been  promised  these  ages  past — to  Herr  Josef 
Eemak,  who  was  only  waiting  to  get  rich  enough  to  marry  her." 

"  liittle  wretch !  and  she  wiled  away  the  time  by  flirting  with 
you?" 

"  No,  no,  excuse  me !  She  had  no  idea  of  flirting  whatever. 
Phlegmatic  in  perception,  wrapped  up  in  her  own  attachment, 
she  had  not  had  the  least  idea  that  I  intended  love-making.  With 
crushing  candour  she  declared  that  she  had  never  considered  me 
more  than  a  mere  boy — a  very  child.  My  modest  overtures,  it 
appeared,  had  been  as  commonplace  in  her  eyes  as  those  of  her 
young  brothers.     She  thought  as  little  of  walking  with  me,  of 
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accepting  tributes  of  affection  from  me  as  if  I  had  been  one  of 
them.  I  was  so  hideonsly  dumbfonndered — ^my  whole  world  of 
inner  life  had  so  floated  away  from  me  at  her  words,  leaving  not 
an  inch  of  tangible  remainder  to  grasp  at — that  I  neither  attempted 
pleading  or  reproach.  Then  she  fell  to  praising  her  Eemak — ^his 
goodness  and  his  learning — ^I  know  she  always  thought  me  an 
ignoramus — yonchsafing  no  touch  of  comfort  for  the  awful  crash 
my  pride  had  suffered  along  with  my  passion.  I  believe,  however, 
that  my  pride  thanked  her  for  that.  She  told  me  earnestly,  over 
and  over,  that  I  was  indeed  foolish — indeed  a  boy — ^but  she  should 
say  nothing  to  Josef  about  me — ^he  might  be  angry — ^I  longed  that 
she  would  tell  him,  and  that  he  would  take  it  into  his  head  to 
resent." 

For  the  last  moments  George  Hazlit  had  spoken  with  vigorous 
descriptiveness,  studying  by  a  glance  from  time  to  time,  whether 
this  episode  which  lay  twelve  years  or  so  in  his  rear  had  any 
interest  for  me. 

"  In  the  end  she  desired  to  be  taken  home,  and  on  our  passage 
thither,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  as  I  evidently  viewed  myself  in  a 
manly  light,  others  also  might  allow  me  more  weight  than  she  had 
done,  she  besought  me  to  break  the  news  of  her  engagement  to  the 
Professor.  It  appeared  that  having  acted  as  mistress  in  his  home 
for  so  many  years,  she  had  always  shrunk  from  letting  him  know 
that  at  a  stated  period  she  had  pledged  herself  to  leave  him,  and 
with  my  first  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  *  irony  of  fate,* 
I  bitterly  promised.  Still  there  was  a  dash  of  sweet  with  the 
bitter.  I  deemed,  that  if  I  did  what  she  asked,  she  would  conclude 
more  readily  that  the  blow  I  had  been  dealt  was  not  fatal.  I 
could  take  upon  myself  to  introduce  B^mak  to  the  innocent  papa 
if " 

"  Mr.  Hazlit,  pardon  my  interrupting,  but  from  the  way  you 
are  talking,  particularly  now  you  have  begun  to  smile,  I  don't 
understand  what  you  felt,  or  whether  after  the  shook  was  over  you 
really  felt  much  at  all." 

'' Indeed,  Mrs.  Markenfield!  Well,  believe  me,  the  smile  is 
entirely  a  smile  only  of  the  present,  for  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  raise  one  at  the  time.  It  is  physical  with  me,  a  part 
of  my  constitution,  that  often  when  I  announce  or  first  receive 
tidings  of  anything  specially  tragic  or  disagreeable  I  am  tortured 
with  an  instinct  to  laugh  very  much  be-lying  my  true  feelings.  I 
have  given  mortal  offence  by  doing  so  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
So,  although  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  suffering  to-day  from  my 
smash  of  bygone  times,  credit  me  that  when  it  came,  I  did  so 
most  acutely.    I  shall  remember  that  night  to  my  dying  day ; 
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after  I  had  conyeyed  my  little  cousin  home,  I  rnshed  out  again 
and  wandered  about  the  hills  like  a  maniac,  imprecating  B^mak — 
deploring  myself,  positively  crying,  I  belieye,  in  the  transports  of 
my  disappointed  affection." 

"  Poor  boy !  Well,  then,  after  the  first  edge  had  worn  off— did 
you  stand  Frieda's  friend  with  your  uncle  ?  " 

''  Certainly,  and  obtained  a  little  soothing  balm  thereby.  I  was 
as  frantic  with  mortified  pride  for  the  light  in  which  I  had  been 
considered  as  with  hurt  loye.  But  when  I  began  to  break  the 
news  to  old  Wagner  I  saw  a  complacent  gratulation  deep  down 
beneath  the  scholarly  wrinkles  of  his  face,  that  as  I  went  on  faded 
by  degrees  to  blank  chagrin.  But  he  consented,  kindly  and 
affectionately,  that  Frieda  should  follow  her  own  inclinations. 
Only,  mark,  I  knew  he  imagined  at  first  I  was  going  to  speak  for 
myself,  and  he  would  have  welcomed  me  as  a  son-in-law  with 
enthusiasm  far  beyond  the  kind  acquiescence  he  yielded  to 
Bemak's  suit.  So  there  was  unguent  for  my  insulted  mtmhood,  and 
I  fulfilled  my  mission  with  heroic  thoroughness." 

''  And  then,'*  he  concluded,  springing  to  his  feet,  and  holding 
out  his  hand  to  help  me  to  rise ;  ''  then  I  saw  the  lovers  together ; 
so  undisturbed  by  my  nobly-borne  disappointment  that  I  was 
positively  revolted  by  their  demeanour,  and  I  began  to  fall  out  of 
love  with  Frieda ;  so  the  '  might  have  been,'  which  if  it  stays  with 
one  long  enough  adds  quite  a  zest  to  life  when  one  deliberately 
lays  oneself  out  to  feel  sentimental,  began  subtly  to  drive  away 
the  struggling,  furious,  active  '  it  shall  be.' " 

"  It  soon  began,  I  think." 

"  Of  course — ^I  was  young,  you  know — that  isn't  a  caterpillar  on 
your  dress.  Everything  speeds  as  quick  as  the  pulse  then. 
'  Only,  as  I  said,  one  remembers  by  times.  I'm  glad,  however,  that 
I  was  always  friendly  to  B^mak,  a  great,  blonde-bearded  fellow, 
whom  Frieda  believed  to  be  a  typical  Tannhauser  in  appearance, 
for  he  died  not  long  after  they  were  married — suddenly.  The 
Professor  died  too,  and  the  rest  scattered.  My  little  Frieda — 
mine  in  imagination  at  eighteen — ^has  not  had  as  much  happiness  as 
she  might.  And  she  is  very  poor,  with  two  lads.  Now  for  the 
caves ;  what  a  tiresome  yam  I've  been  boring  you  with." 

This  history  kept  in  my  mind  as  we  strolled  through  the 
recesses  of  the  wood ;  to  which  we  crossed  by  stepping-stones, 
finding  it  quite  lonely,  and  hushed  with  a  summer's  day's  stillness. 
George  Hazlit  showed  me  the  caves,  which  have  a  wonderful  echo, 
and  lie  buried  in  a  hidden  comer  of  woodland  beauty.  Afterwards, 
we  refreshed  ourselves  at  a  convenient  farm-house,  and  as  we 
returned  towards  evening,  I  speculated  once  or  twice,  whether 
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since  Madame  E^mak  became  a  widow  her  old  lover  had  ever 
renewed  his  suit.  From  his  manner  I  could  not  in  the  least  judge, 
and  he  had  volunteered  no  information.  Perhaps,  the  ties  of  her 
affection  still  held  her,  although  those  of  her  troth  had  been  loosed 
by  death,  and  she  still  rejected  him.  One  thing,  however,  although 
he  did  not  hint  at,  without  much  difficulty  in  making  two  and  two 
fit,  I  arrived  at.  I  knew  who  was  banker  for  the  lady,  who  had 
assumed  the  onus  of  seeing  after  the  two  boys ;  and  I  mentally 
decided  that  my  companion  is  but  a  degenerate  Hazlit. 

We  took  a  road  over  some  fields  homewards.  They  were 
duskening,  the  hedges  looked  like  misty  black-lines,  and  some 
stars  strayed  out  long  before  we  saw  the  low-lying  Owlery,  with 
its  old  surrounding  trees,  and  ivied  chimneys. 

"  The  front  gate  will  be  locked,"  said  George,  when  we  were  a 
few  yards  from  it.  "  It  always  is  at  dark ;  it's  part  of  the  routine. 
We  shall  have  to  go  through  the  yard." 

Proceeding  thither,  Start,  in  the  van,  advertised  our  advance 
by  a  barking  flourish,  and  immediately  after,  Keezie,  with  a  shawl 
over  her  head,  the  image  of  a  gipsy-mother,  appeared  in  the  road, 
as  if  she  might  have  been  oatside,  awaiting  us. 

^*Mr.  George,  Mr.  George!"  she  cried  out;  "here's  been 
doings  I  Your  brother's  had  to  go  away  on  business,  this  after- 
noon, he'll  not  be  back  till  morning,  and  she's  as  drunk  as  a 
Scotchman,  and  nearly  set  the  house  on  fire.  Martha  came  to 
fetch  me,  scared  out  of  her  senses,  and  the  children  screaming 
with  fright." 

"  Hush,  you  old  idiot !  don't  you  see  ?  "  cried  George,  with  such 
stem  sharpness  that  she  paused  in  the  midst  of  her  excited  out- 
pourings, as  I  turned  to  one  side  and  walked  on. 

"I  forgot  the  lady,"  she  began  again  in  a  whisper  which  was 
certainly  a  stage  one  insomuch  as  it  was  perfectly  audible.  "  I 
forgot  her,  altogether.  But,  oh,  it's  been  awful !  Nobody  but 
me  to  go  to  her  and  stop  her  singing,  and  shouting,  and  laughing, 
and  dancing  about  with  a  candle  till  I  thought  there'd  have  been 
a  bonfire  made  of  everything — and  the  girl  worse  than  no  use, 
with  her  silly  crying.  However,  she's  dropped  to  sleep  at  last, 
and  we've  put  her  on  the  bed,  and  took  the  lights  away,  and 
there  she'll  stay  till  to-morrow,  happen.  But  where  in  the  Lord's 
name  did  she  get  the  stuff?  Tou  never  brought  it  her,  surely? 
And  I  can't  find  out  where  she's  hidden  it,  to  take  it  away. 
She's  took  her  opportunity  when  he^s  off  and  she's  the  cunning  of 
Old  Nick  to  get  what  she  wants,  and  without  money ;  so  I  brought 
the  children  here,  and  they're  sleeping  in  Miss  Waylen's  room."  « 

I  could  not  hear  George's  answer.    It  was  low  and  emphatic, 
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and  mtist  have  contained  some  direction,  for  with  a  coinciding 
"Ay,  ay,  m  go  see!"  she  stumped  away,  and  he  followed  me, 
and  took  me  round  to  the  hall-door.  Not  a  shade  of  comment, 
not  one  syllable  of  reference  to  what  he  knew  I  must  have  heard, 
escaped  him.  But  there  was  a  ring  in  his  voice  which  indicated 
vexation ;  and  when  we  were  in  the  hall,  where  a  lamp  burnt  on 
a  table,  I  saw  that  his  face  had  relapsed  into  the  gravity  of  my 
4rst  acquaintance  with  him,  and  that  his  eyes  were  cold  arid  steely. 

The  parlour  lights  were  out.  After  a  fixed  hour  the  household, 
by  rule,  is  supposed  to  be  in  bed.  But  the  light  in  the  hall 
showed  us  up  well  He,  as  upright  and  alert  as  when  we  started, 
I  in  but  middling  case.  I  am  sorry  that  I  am,  being  town-bred 
and  out  of  practice,  an  indifferent  walker,  but  I  had  not  hinted 
this  to  my  companion,  who  stood  holding  my  heavy  candlestick 
and  looking  at  me. 

"  Tou  must  be  fearfully  hungry,"  he  said,  dubiously,  "  we  have 
walked  so  far.  Let  me  go  and  forage  for  you.  I  don't  know 
what  there  is  in  the  house ;  but  they  shall  hear  me  in  the  morn- 
ing if  I  don't  find  anything  satisfactory." 

**  No ;  thank  you  all  the  same,  very  much.  Mrs.  Skey,  or  Miss 
Waylen,  is  very  good  to  me.  When  I  have  been  out  beyond 
hours  I  have  never  missed  finding  everything  I  can  want  in  my 
bedroom." 

"  But,  you  never  ought  to  be  out  so  late  as  that,  alone.  Don't 
you  know,  although  you  can  discard  the  conventionalities  here- 
abouts, a  country  neighbourhood  is  beset  with  much  more  actual 
danger  than  a  town  ?  " 

He  tendered  me  my  lighted  candlestick;  when,  suddenly,  a 
waft  of  air,  blown  perhaps  by  the  monkey  demon  who  guards  the 
stair,  extinguished  it,  and  his  nostrils  curled  in  marked  disfavour. 

"  What  an  odious  smell ! " 

I  laughed. 

"  Mrs.  Markenfield,  may  I  ask  how  long  you  have  allowed  this 
cheese-paring  establishment  to  inflict  a  tallow  candle  upon  you  ?  " 

"I  don't  mind  it;  and  you  are  'out'  of  wax  just  now,  Mrs. 
Skey  says " — and  so  they  have  been  all  the  time  of  my  sojourn, 
and  the  odour  which  aroused  George  Hazlit's  displeasure  has 
grown  quite  familiar  to  me.  "Don't  trouble  yourself  about  it, 
please.  It  is  not  of  the  least  moment.  I  am  superior  to  being 
disturbed  by  the  preference  of  wax  to  tallow." 

He  relit  the. candle.  "To-morrow  we  will  make  an  alteration, 
for,"  handing  the  antique  holder  to  me,  and  scenting  the  air  again, 
"  this  is  unpardonable ;  it  is  an  '  offence '  to  a  '  masterpiece  of 
nature  r" 
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He  made  his  fine  bow,  of  the  era  of  long  waistcoats  and  ruffles, 
swords  and  snnfif-boxes ;  and  I  returned  it  as  statelily  as  I  oonld, 
with  a  high-heeled,  furbelowed,  patch-and-powder  kind  of  curtsy  ; 
then  run  upstairs — ran  rather  quickly  from  his  *  good  night,'  to 
digest  his  compliment  out  of  the  range  of  his  keen  scrutiny. 

For  by  a  "  masterpiece  of  nature,"  I  fancy,  and  think  still,  on 
cool  reflection,  what  struck  me  at  the  time — he  meant  my  nose. 

Chapter  VI. 

PATTEBiNa  raindrops  falling  from  a  dull  sky,  awoke  me  next  morning 
earUer  than  ordinary,  and,  once  awake,  the  chattering  of  Maisie  and 
Lulu  in  the  room  next  mine  kept  me  so.  I  belieye  Lizzie  wasalre^y 
downstairs,  for  she  is  a  good  second  to  the  marrellous  Eeezie,  who 
generally  knows  the  weather  before  the  lark.  The  children  had 
quite  forgotten  their  fright  of  the  previous  night,  for  they  were  playing 
and  quarrelling,  and  lunging  about  in  a  manner  that  made  tiie  wall 
shake.  I  wished  that  the  breakfast  hour  was  not  so  late  as  is  the 
custom,  in  deference,  I  suppose,  to  my  conoeiyed  London  habits,  as  I 
lay  a  tiresome  while,  thinking,  in  a  provokingly  energetic  mood.  I 
heard  George  descend,  then  the  ringing  of  Mr.  Hazlit's  bell,  then  the 
sound  of  the  children's  ablutions,  performed  under  the  direction  of 
Lizzie,  before  a  dull  thump  outside  my  door,  and  the  knuckly  knock 
of  Mrs.  Skey,  announced  that  my  hot  water  had  arrived. 

As  at  breakfast  I  was  alone  with  Miss  Waylen,  the  children  taking 
that  meal  with  Keezie,  I  seized  the  occasion,  being  hurried  on  to  do 
so  by  her  pale,  hollow-eyed  look — as  if  the  morning  had  found  her 
with  forces  rather  jaded  than  recruited — to  open  the  scheme  which  has 
been  hatching  in  my  brain  on  her  behalf,  with  as  friendly  and 
considerate  a  preface  as  I  was  capable  of.  I  hope  I  did  it  delicately, 
and  not  as  if  I  was  too  well  aware  of  the  treatment  she  receives,  for  I 
can  see  that  she  is  a  person  who  shrinks  from  confidence.  She  was 
so  very  white,  and  the  purple  marks  beneath  her  eyes  suggested 
night-watches  so  clearly,  that  they  gave  me  an  excuse  for  saying  I 
thought  her  mode  of  life  and  duties  were  grievously  injurious  to  her 
health,*  keeping  her  up  too  late,  and  indoors  tax  too  much.  I  then 
introduced  by  degrees  the  plan  I  have  thought  of,  which  is  her  taking 
the  post  of  travelling  companion  to  Mrs.  Garrable.  That  restless, 
thoroughly  kind  creature,  is  warm-heartedness  itself  to  every  one 
about  her;  and  literally  pants  to  make  all  the  world  comfortable. 
She  would  get  over  this  girl  not  being  a  linguist;  and  in  other 
respects — quick,  clear-headed,  and  neat-fingered  as  she  is,  refined, 
too,  by  nature,  both  in  appearance  and  manner — ^Lizzie  would  suit 
admirably.    Her  subdued  shy  attitude,  as  if  she  was  not  so  happy  as 
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she  might  he  made,  wotdd  win  my  friend's  heart  directly,  and  I  feel 
conyinced  that  I  conld  effect  the  engagement. 

So  I  gradually  made  my  proposition,  and  saw,  first,  surprise,  then 
a  fednt  glint  of  hope  and  pleafiore  touch  the  beayy  blue  eyes.  They 
actually  met  mine,  as  she  listened.  Once  she  seemed  as  if  she  were 
going  to  question  me,  and  I  paused — ^vainly — then  resumed  again, 
baiting  my  offer  as  temptingly  as  I  could.  The  fish,  I  perceived, 
hovered  near ;  when — provoking !  in  the  dawn  of  my  self-congratula- 
tion, that  odious  look,  that  over-sweetness  with  which  I  know  she 
veils  conscious  deception,  suddenly  changed  Lizzie's  hce. 

"You  are  very  good,  Mrs.  Markenfield;  very,  very  kind;  but  I 
mustn't  think  of  it.    I  cannot  leave  here." 

I  said  "  Why  ?  "  rather  drily. 

'^  Because — ^I  cannot.  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  stay.  I  mustn't 
think  of  a  change.  Even  such  a  pleasant  one  as  you  are  so  kind  as 
to  have  thought  o£" 

^'Pardon  me,  stop  me  if  I  ask  too  mucL  I  know  you  have 
relations  who  placed  you  here,  perhaps  you  help  to  support  them? 
It  may  be  your  parents  that  you  believe  would  be  angry  if  you  left 
this  house.  If  so,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  money — ^most  things  are — ^I 
can  promise  you  that  your  exchange  will  be  for  the  better." 

She  still  maintained  her  expression  of  artificial  serenity,  but  a  fiEtint 
colour  rose  in  her  cheeks. 

'^  I  have  a  father,  Mrs.  Markenfield,  and  my  earnings  are  useful  to 
hinu  But  it  is  not  that ;  if  I  had  twice  as  much  offered  to  me  to  go 
anywhere  else,  I  should  still  be  bound  to  stop  where  I  am." 

'^  Is  your  father  in  bad  health  ?  Don't  you  wish  to  go  a  long 
distance  away  from  him  ?  " 

^'Oh,  no!  My  father  is  a  strong  man.  Much  stronger  than 
lam." 

I  traced  a  little  bitterness  in  this  sentence.  Without  doubt,  under 
whatever  pressure  she  remained,  it  was  her  father  who  had  first  fixed 
her  to  this  post. 

''  Then,  I  suppose,  you  mean  your  place  here  couldn't  be  supplied  ? 
Of  course  you  are  most  valuable.  Nurse,  housekeeper,  secretary — ^I 
wonder  how  many  more  offices  in  one  person.  And  so  well  filled,  too, 
they  all  are ;  the  combination  is  cheap  at  five  hundred  a  year.  But 
it  is  very  dear  to  the  combiner.  It  is  ruining  her  health,  and  preying 
on  her  spirits." 

The  colour  faded  again ;  and  she  began  to  plait  the  doth  nervously. 
At  last  in  a  hesitating  voice,  but  with  a  soft  ingenuousness  whidi 
another  less  sceptical  might  well  have  been  deceived  by,  Lizzie 
murmured — 

^^  Mr.  Hazlit  is  very  old  and  failing  very  quickly.    I  oughtn't  to 
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leave  him.  I  know  how  necessary  I  am  to  him.  He  expects  I  shall 
stay  here  until  he  dies.  My  father  owed  him  money,  and  he  forgave 
the  debt — ^it  was  a  heavy  one.  It  is  my  duty  to  remain.  He  is  quite 
dependent  on  me — for  so  much — ^and  he  is  always  kind.  So  are  they 
all." 

This  put  me  past  my  patience.  I  left  the  table,  and  walked  to  the 
window,  trying  to  bridle  any  superfrankness  of  speech.  But  to  be 
aware  that  this  girl  must  know  as  well  as  I  do  to  what  she  has 
subjected  herself,  what  indignities  she  has  endured,  on  account  of  her 
position  at  the  Owlery,  and  to  see  her  obstinately  discard  the 
extricating  plank  I  was  trying  to  hold  for  her !  It  was  unbearable, 
and  words  came. 

''Miss  Waylen,  without  in  the  least  desiring  to  slight  your 
capabilities,  let  me  say  that  your  post  is  one  which  belongs  properly 
to  some  one  fstr  older — and  very  different  from  yourself.  Mr.  Hazlit 
may  be  kind — so  in  gratitude  he  ought — but  his  kindness  has  done 
you  the  reverse  of  good ;  and  it  is  not  active.  The  others  are  unkind ; 
they  are  rude  and  cruel  beyond  what  self-respect  allows  a  woman  to 
put  up  with.  Ton  can  look  for  no  change  in  them,  and  perhaps  it  is 
natural  that  they  should  resent  your  footing  here.  Have  you  ever 
thought,  either,  of  the  future  ?  When  Mr.  Hazlit  dies,  which  might 
be  almost  any  day,  what  will  his  son  say  to  you  within  the  hour  ?  " 

I  would  not  proceed  further.  I  would  not  hint  at  my  opinion  of 
her  conduct,  if  she  is  building  on  the  future,  and  if  she  suffers  the 
humiliating  present  in  hope,  or  knowledge,  of  what  it  will  bring  her. 
My  back  was  towards  Lizzie,  and  I  was  surveying  annoyedly  the 
etraight-pouring  rain,  the  puddle-dented  paths,  and  draggled  slurubs. 
I  did  not  hear  a  step  across  the  floor,  but  I  felt  my  dress  caught  at, 
and  looked  round  to  see  her — the  tears  streaming  from  her  eyes,  her 
lips  trembling  with  agitation — holding  to  my  skirt,  while  she  half 
knelt  on,  half  stretched  herself  over,  a  chair  behind  me. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Markenfield,  I  know  it !  I  know  it  all !  Much  better 
than  it  could  be  told  to  me.  Don't  be  angry  that  I  can't  do  what 
you  want,  don't  think  I  don't  wish  it  with  all  my  heart.  If  it  was 
only  possible,  if  it  only  was !  Don't  be  angry,  pity  me  for  being 
witiiout  a  friend  in  the  world,  without  one.  Mr.  Hazlit,  even,  has 
never  been  my  friend,  nor  my  father,  nor  any  one  I  could  have 
trusted  in.  And  I  have  been  so  miserable.  I  have  had  years  of  an 
unhappy  life.  Oh !  how  can  I  persuade  you  that  I  mustn't  accept 
your  kindness,  that  I  carmoty  and  yet  prevent  your  thinking  that  I 
am  ungrateful,  that  I  am  doing  wrong  I " 

So  pitiful  were  her  streaming  eyes,  so  strong  was  the  appeal  in 
her  face,  doubly  strong  from  its  beauty,  and  its  unmistakeable 
weakness,  which  now  she  was  natural,  stood   out  with   painful 
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deamesSy  that  my  vexation  died  in  the  impulse  to  soothe  and  console 
her.  I  was  constrained  to  take  her  hands,  to  say  all  that  I  conld 
coin  to  reassure  her  that  I  thought  no  ill  of  her,  that  I  only  pitied, 
and  earnestly  wished  to  help  her.  Trying,  also,  when  she  was 
calmer,  to  Wge  my  point  more  artfully,  again,  in  a  way  that  should 
not  affect  her  over-stnmg  nerves;  but  I  might  have  spared  my 
breath. 

She  listened  to  me,  held  my  hands  confidingly,  grew  slowly 
quieter,  stilled  her  sobs,  and  now  and  then  gave  me  back  a  few 
words.  I  forgot  what  I  was  saying,  when  abruptly,  and  tightening 
her  grasp,  she  said : 

'^Mrs.  Markenfield,  yesterday  morning  you  were  saying  that 
you  might  not  be  here  much  longer.  But  I  pray  you — oh,  I  beg 
you — and  you  don't  know,  you  can't,  that  it  is  almost  life  to  me  to 
grant  my  request,  not  to  go  yet.  Stay  a  few  weeks  longer.  There 
will  be  mare  fine  weather ;  you  shall  not  be  annoyed  by  anything  in 
the  house,  or  frightened  by  seeing  any  part  of  what  you  heard  about 
last  night  I  will  do  anything  in  tiie  world  if  you  will  not  leave 
yet.  I  shall  be  grateful  to  you  all  my  life ;  oh,  I  feel  as  if  I  should 
die  if  you  went  away  now ! " 

"Die,  my  dear;  what  do  you  mean?" 

She  bent  her  head  until  her  forehead  touched  the  backs  of  our 
joined  hands,  and  whispered  very  low : 

"  Of  fright,  of  fright.    I  dare  not  be  here  alone  then !  " 
"  I  am  not  going  yet,"  I  affirmed,  though,  indeed,  a  few  days  ago 
it  had  entered  my  head.    "  I'm  very  well  here,  and  in  proof  that  I 
have  so  fax  made  no  plans  for  moving,  a  box  of  my  belongings  is 
coming  down  by  to-night's  train." 

She  seemed  relieved,  but  still  kept  her  head  lowered,  and 
murmured  incoherently:  "Oh,  I  am  afraid,  I  am  afraid! — ^those 
stairs  and  passages ! " 

We  were  thus  found  by  Mrs.  Skey,  whose  mouth  opened  in 
surprise,  and  whose  eye  darted  a  malignant  ray  upon  the  girl.  This 
entry  aroused  her ;  she  threw  a  grateful  glance  at  me,  released  her 
hold,  and  went  away,  keeping  her  tall-tale  fstce  averted  from  the 
sharp  old  witch  as  well  as  she  could* 

"  Polks  has  different  ways  of  saying  their  prayers ! "  she  com- 
mented caustically,  as  she  began  to  dear  the  breakfiast  paraphernalia. 
"Some  as  goes  to  bed  tired  out  have  kept  on  their  knees  till 
morning,  and  woke  themselves  up  many  a  time  saying  '  Yes,  it's 
pretty  cold,  Amen,'  or  ^  deliver  us  from  evil ' : '  who's  that  a  worrying 
to  find  my  old  nightcap?'  But  to  say  prayers  to  a  lady  whose 
print  frock  won't  wash,  I  know,  just  as  weU  as  if  I  saw  it  hanging 
with  all  the  colours  run  together  on  a  line,  and  drop,  drop,  crocodile 
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drops  over  it  all  the  while,  is  enough  to  make  it  worth  the  time  to 
say  '  Give  ns  this  day  onr  daily  brettd/  for  hours  together ! " 

I  laughed  heartily;  with  my  heart  full  of  Lizzie,  and  sympathetic 
tears  yet  wetting  my  cheeks.  "  Keep  your  curiosity,  old  woman, 
you  are  not  going  to  be  told  everything,"  was,  however,  my  private 
reply  to  her  remark. 

"Have  you  enjoyed  your  breakfast?"  she  pursued;  "that  fish  is 
good  by  the  smell  o't,  and  well-fried,  too,  miss." 

"  The  fish  is  delicious.  Try  the  one  that  is  left,  Mrs.  Skey,  if  you 
don't  scorn  my  leavings." 

"  It'ud  choke  me !  It  will  go  to  the  children's  dinner  if  they  don't 
go  home,  and  little  fear  of  that.  You  heard  last  night ;  Mr.  George 
was  rusty — ^but  what's  the  use  of  gammon  now,  when  you've  heard  ? 
Well,  Martha's  been  over  again  this  morning,  and  madam's  woke  up 
and  locked  herself  in,  and  the  girl  listened  and  could  t^U  by  the 
smell  that  she'd  got  to  her  brandy  again.  Where  she  hides  it  I 
don't  know!  I  searched  all  about  last  night,  but  folks  are  as 
cunning  as  thieves  when  they  want  to  drink.  However,  when  the 
master  gets  home  hell  stop  it  if  he  wants,  and  if  he  doesn't  he'll 
not." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'if  he  doesn't' ?" 

"Just  this;  sometimes  he  lets  her  take  her  fling,  minding  she 
doesn't  harm  the  children,  or  set  the  house  a-fire,  when  she's  started, 
as  if  it  might  be  he  heeded  little  what  she  does  with  herself.  Though 
he  keeps  her  from  it,  and  keeps  her  from  it,  before,  just  like  a  cat 
keeps  a  mouse  from  'scaping — ^tantalising.  Did  you  note  him  t'other 
day  when  she  broke  that  bottle?  this  fit  was  coming  on,  that  was 
what  ailed  her.  All  the  morning  she'd  been  teasing  and  worrying 
Mr.  Gteorge  to  get  her  stu£f.  For  when  she  first  began  drinking, 
she  told  him  she  wanted  brandy  for  illness,  toothache,  and  the  like, 
complaining  that  her  husband  was  too  stingy  to  buy  it" 

"Don't  you  think,  Mrs.  Skey,  you  tell  me  rather  too  much? 
Bemember,  these  family  matters  are  no  business  of  mine." 

I  often  cut  Eeezie  short,  now.  But  the  passage  of  her  words  is  a 
pipe  perforated  with  many  holes,  and  if  I  stop  the  main  outlet,  the 
stream  still  bursts  through.  "  I  can  trust  you,  ma'am ;  and,  besides, 
what  harm  talking  of  what  all  the  world  knows?  My!  how  the 
brothers  have  argeyed  over  it  -It's  your  fault;  amuse  her,  take 
her  out,  give  her  something  else  to  think  of,'  says  one.  'Take  her 
out,  my  dear  fellow.  Not  1 1  I  married  her  for  something  else  than 
to  take  out,'  smiles  t'other.  And  he  doesn't  bother  much,  except  it 
interferes  with  what  he  wants  her  to  do,  and  then  she  daren't  drink 
for  her  life.  However,  not  if  they  live  to  fourscore,  will  he  forgive 
her  dropping  her  baby  iostn  some  stone  steps  once  when  she  was 
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fuddled;  marking  its  face  so  as  the  child's  a  sight  to  be  seen,  and 
will  be  all  its  days;  not  to  say  that  the  little  'nn  might  as  well  have 
been  killed  as  noi  No !  he  remembers  whenever  he  looks  at  Lnlu, 
and  he's  even  with  missis,  more  or  less  every  honr." 

I  shivered,  with  a  remembrance  of  what  Septimus  had  said  to  me 
on  this  sabject,  and  of  his  look.  I  perfectly  believed  the  old  woman. 
She  spoke  with  a  sort  of  chuckle,  and  it  was  obvious  that  she  entirely 
took  the  man's  side  against  his  unfortunate  wife.  Unfortunate 
that  her  loveless,  monotonous  life  had  impelled  her  to  what  is  often 
the  solace  of  women  much  less  coarse,  and  having  wider  resources  in 
themselves  than  Isabella. 

^' Gt)od-moming,  Mrs.  Markenfield.'"  George  Hazlit's  entrance 
stopped  Eeezie's  outpourings.  "  I've  been  wasting  time  in  seeking 
this  old  gossip,  and  here  she  is !  Eeezie,  I'm  going  to  Bollerton  for 
a  doctor.  I've  been  upstairs,  and  I  don't  like  the  look  of  my  father, 
or  his  manner  either.  Neither  does  Miss  Waylen,  who  was  disturbed 
in  the  night  with  him." 

'^  Disturbed !  "  jeered  Dame  Skey,  folding  her  arms  pugnaciously. 
*'  Yes ;  she  was  disturbed.  To  creep  down  the  back  passages,  with 
no  candle,  like  a  ghost,  and  with  something  going  tingle-tingle,  like 
bells,  in  her  hand !  " 

^'  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  listen  ?  Your  master's  breathing  is 
bad,  and  he  seems  to  be  rather  wandering.  I  didn't  tell  him  what 
I'm  going  to  do.  You  or  Miss  Waylen  can  if  you  like;  but  see  that 
he  doesn't  get  up.  Mrs.  Markenfield,  if  you  will  write  me  a  few  of 
those  recipes  you  quoted  yesterday,  now,  you  will  greatly  oblige  me." 
Then  in  another  tone  as  he  drew  nearer.  "  Are  you  tired?  Did  I 
drag  you  along,  unconscionably  ?  It  was  on  my  mind  that  I  did  last 
night.    And  you  don't  look  half  so  bright  as  usual,  this  morning ! " 

Nor  did  I  feel  so.  My  conversation  with  Lizzie  was  partly  to 
blame.  And,  considering  the  amount  of  open-air  exercise  taken 
previously,  I  had  had  a  singularly  wakeful  night. 

''  Perhaps  I  am  a  little  tired.  I'm  sorry  to  hear  about  Mr.  Hazlit. 
Is  there  anything  I  can  do  ?  " 

^'No,  thank  you."  He  did  not  express  more  sorrow,  and  he 
appeared  rather  resolute  than  troubled. 

'^Except  the  neuralgia  prescriptions.  I'll  get  them  written  at 
onoe." 

I  sat  down  to  my  writing-case  while  he  and  Eeezie  went  away 
together.  In  about  twenty  minutes  he  returned,  with  a  thick 
despatch,  all  ready  for  fasteniug,  in  his  hand. 

He  thanked  me  heartily,  saying,  as  he  slipped  my  piece  of  paper 
inside  his  letter,  *^  It's  strange  how  people  alter.  I  told  you,  wh^ 
Frieda  was  a  girl,  that  she  was  the  mainstay  of  the  housa    Every- 
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thing  hinged  upon  her.  When  she  married  she  got  into  the  way 
of  continnally  referring  to  E^mak,  who,  poor  fellow,  had  more  beard 
than  brains,  as  far  as  worldly  wisdom  went ;  and  now  she  wants 
as  much  guiding  as  a  child — ^more  than  her  boys  do — and  seems 
quite  dependent  on  other  people." 

I  thought,  as  he  fastened  the  envelope,  that  Frieda  was  lucky  in 
having  such  an  adviser  to  appeal  to.  Had  she  a  right  to  appeal  ? 
While  I  was  thus  reflecting  he  glanced  towards  the  window  and  said, 
smiling — 

"  Judgmg  by  the  sky  you're  going  to  have  plenty  of  time  to  rest 
to-day.  Don't  let  the  children  worry  you,  and  good-bye  for  the 
present." 

When  he  was  gone  I  sent  for  Maisie  and  Lulu,  and  kept  them, 
listening  to  their  chatter,  and  telling  Various  stories,  which,  I  thought 
I  had  forgotten,  for  their  behoof.  Poor  little  things !  their  ignorance 
of  the  familiar  fictions  which  I  can't  remember  not  knowing  tells  its 
own  tale. 

I  inquired  after  Mr.  Hazlit  at  dinner,  and  Lizzie  said  that  he  had 
dozed  through  the  morning,  and  had  not  been  told  of  his  son's 
going  for  a  doctor.  The  women  seemed  afraid  of  the  news  rousing 
him  to  some  rash  act  of  opposition. 

When  Miss  Waylen  again  disappeared,  I  was  left  entirely  to  my 
devices,  and  such  thoughts  as  sprang  up  thickly  in  my  mind  over  the 
unattractive  piece  of  fancy-work  I  made  slow  progress  with.  I  cotild 
not  read.  The  rain  continued,  though  gently,  and  the  paths  were 
spongy.  George  Hazlit  did  not  return,  and  I  was  resolving  to  brave 
the  weather  and  sally  forth,  the  quiet  of  the  parlour  waxing  burden- 
some to  me,  when  the  room  suddenly  grew  some  degrees  darker, 
causing  me  to  look  up  in  search  of  the  reason. 

Outside  the  window,  her  face  almost  touching  the  glass,  was 
Septimus'  wife,  bareheaded,  without  wrapper  or  umbrella.  The  wet 
was  glistening  on  her  hair.  Her  face  was  sodden  and  gloomy,  and 
her  eyes  seemed  to  have  sunk  quite  away  beneath  their  brows. 

They  travelled  round  the  room,  then  fixed  on  me.  "  I  want  to 
come  in !  "  she  called  out ;  "  I'm  getting  wet." 

She  said  it  fiercely,  as  if  I  was  keeping  her  out.  "  Come  in !  " 
I  replied,  quickly.     "  Eun  round  to  the  side  door ;  111  open  it." 

l^e  side  door  was  the  nearest  entrance,  but  it  is  always  locked. 
I  hastened  to  it ;  but  before  my  unaccustomed  fingers  could  draw  the 
bolts  and  turn  the  key,  I  heard  her  stamping  impatiently  without. 

^'  Such  rain !  "  she  grumbled,  marching  straight  past  me,  towards 
the  parlour;  "to  be  out  in  with  nothing  to  cover  one;  and  you 
seem  dry  enough  here." 

She  went  unsteadily  to  the  sofa  and  dropped  upon  it.    Her  speedi 
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VTBA  jumbled  and  thick,  making  her  words  sound  like  a  flock  of  driren 
heep  which  she  cotdd  not  manage.    Her  vacant,  heavy  eyes  rolled 
aimlessly  around. 

"  Shall  I  ring  for  a  towel,  or  something,  to  dry  your  dress  with  ?  " 
I  inquired. 

**  No,  don't !  Old  Eeziah  will  come  if  you  do,  and  I  hate  the 
aight  of  her.  Oh,  my  head — my  head's  splitting  I  Til  let  it  alone. 
The  rain  may  help  to  cool  it." 

There  was  likelihood  in  this ;  and  she  is  strong  enough,  judging 
by  appearance,  to  be  proof  against  rain-water.  I  helped  her  to  dry 
her  dress;  I  beliere  she  availed  herself  of  my  gown  for  the 
purpose. 

"  All  very  well,"  she  began  again,  giving  me  a  stare  which,  after 
expressing  defiance  for  a  few  minutes,  relapsed  into  meaninglessness. 
"  All  very  well  for  you.  It's  fine  enough  for  him  to  say, '  Look  at 
the  contrast !  and  you  both  are  called  women ! '  You've  not  been 
cooped  like  a  prisoner,  and  dressed  like  a  pauper.  You've  done  as 
you  like,  and  enjoyed  yourself  for  years.  Perhaps,  if  you'd  been 
used  to  hear,  *  I'll  go  nowhere  with  you ! '  *  You  can't  have  any 
money,' — yes;  and  the  money  your  own,  too — 'You've  got  the 
children  to  keep  you  company' — perhaps  you'd  have  done  worse 
than  me. 

"  He's  clever,  too,  precious  clever  1 "  she  muttered ;  "  but  he  makes 
a  mistake  sometimes  for  all  his  care.  Prevents  one  from  touching  a 
key,  and  forgets  that  he's  left  one  he  didn't  think  of  in  his  pocket." 

I  could  not  reply  to  any  of  this.  I  asked  her  to  lie  ^down,  and, 
making  allusion  to  her  headache,  have  some  tea  made  for  her. 

__  "  Well,  perhaps .    Where  are  the  children  ?  " 

" ''  They  were  with  me  all  the  morning.    I  fancy  your  servant  came 
for  them  some  time  ago." 

'^  She's  an  impudent  jade.  What  did  she  mean  by  letting  that 
old  hag  take  them  out  of  the  house  last  night,  pretending  she  was 
frightened  that  I  should  set  it  on  fire?  I,  don't  believe  it;  and 
th^e's  nothing  in  it  worth  burning.  Perhaps  if  he  kept  his  papers 
there,  I  might  try  to  pay  him  that  way." 

She  grumbled  on  for  a  few  moments,  while  I  essayed  to  make  her 
lie  down,  railing  obliquely  at  me,  whom,  in  a  manner  that  I  should 
promptly  have  silenced  had  she  been  thoroughly  responsible  for  her 
words,  she  seemed  to  indicate  as  an  object  of  admiration  to 
Septimus.  At  last,  from  bitter  objurgations  against  her  fate,  she 
passed  into  a  stormy  outbreak  of  angry  weeping.  I  constrained  her 
by  degrees  to  put  down  her  head,  and  sent  away  Eeezie,  who  came 
to  the  door,  attracted  by  the  sobbing,  and  the  loud  husky  tones, 
giving  her  an  order  for  some  strong  tea,  of  which  Isabella  might  or 
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might  not  avail  herself^  accordingly  as  she  happened  to  be  awake  or 
asleep  when  it  arrived. 

I  surmised  she  would  be  the  latter,  and  rightly.  The  sobbing 
changed  to  heavy  regular  breathing,  long  before  the  tea  arrived  she 
fell  fast  asleep;  her  head,  spite  of  my  attempts  to  straighten  it» 
rolling  helplessly  off  the  side  of  the  cushion. 

I  did  not  have  the  candles  lighted.  At  twilight  I  drew  an  arm- 
chair to  the  window,  and  pondered  over  my  yesterday  and  to-day. 
Imagination  might  easily  have  put  that  long  walk  through  poppied 
fields,  and  still  green  woods,  with  a  soft  air,  and  mild  sunmier  sky, 
flecked  with  fleecy  grey  clouds,  at  some  distance  from  the  dull,  rain- 
soaked  prospect  I  surveyed. 

I  must,  I  suppose,  in  my  musings,  have  become  oblivious  to 
outward  sounds,  for  it  took  me  by  surprise,  as  I  sat  in  the  twilight, 
when  the  door  opened  and  the  brothers  came  in  together. 
.  ''  Yes,  she's  here."  Septimus'  cool  accents  broke  the  stillness  first. 
'^  Asleep,  and  most  obtrusively  so !  Is  any  one  else  in  the  room? 
Ah,Mrs.Markenfield!"   . 

I  acknowledged  his  greeting  before  I  turned  to  George  and 
naked — 

'^  Have  you  brought  a  doctor  ?^" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  There  will  be  one  in  the  morning.  Unfortunately,  they've  been 
dismissed  once  or  twice  pretty  unceremonioudly  from  here ;  imd  our 
reputation  has  suffered  amongst  them.  BoUerton  isn't  over-stocked 
with  the  profession,  and  I  couldn't  get  one  to  promise  to  drive  over 
without  some  trouble.    However,  early  to-morrow ^" 

"  When,  probably,  the  patient — forewarned — ^will  be  up,  dressed, 
intent  on  leaving  the  house,  and  will  drive  the  representative  of  the 
faculty  from  his  doors  as  if  he  was  a  thief.  Well,  so  must  it  be. 
We've  had  scenes  of  this  kind  before." 

"  I've  come  to  take  my  wife  home,"  he  added,  going  towards  the 
S0&.  It  was  too  dark  to  decipher  his  looks,  but  nothing  could  have 
sounded  serener  than  his  voice,  or  softer  than  his  step.  '*  I  hear  I've 
been  in  danger  of  rather  more  than  what  the  Scotch  mean  by  ^  a  lum 
a'loe.'  Pity  ladies  are  sometimes  so  excitable,  and  so  rash  in  their 
actions." 

'^  Let  her  stay  where  she  is  to-night ;  she  will  be  all  right  until 
she  wakes,  and  Eeezie  can  stay  in  the  room  with  her." 

*^  Thank  you,  she  will  be  much  better  at  home.  If  the  governor 
were  to  take  it  into  his  head  to  come  down  here  about  midnight, 
what  would  he  say  to  such  a  departure  from  all  rules  ?  Besides,  I 
want  her  speedily  restored  to  ike  bright  measure  of  her  faculties ;  I 
want  to  enquire  where  she's  put  the  key  which  I  had  taken  from 
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the  bonch,  and  which  she  made  such  prompt  use  of.  Don't  disturb 
yonrself ;  we  shall  be  most  pleasant." 

He  was  bending  orer  the  woman  as  he  concladed,  and  though  the 
words  came  through  his  closed  teeth  like  a  mere  murmur,  I  heard 
him  say — 

"  Ton  incubus ! " 

He  barely  touched  her  shoulder.  ^  Isabella  "  had  scarcely  passed 
his  lips  when,  as  George  lighted  the  candles  which  stand  in  branching 
holders  on  tiie  mantelpiece,  she  started  up,  confusedly  awake,  and 
blinking,  as  the  rays  fell  upon  her ;  then,  seeing  her  husband,  she 
bent  a  terrified,  bewildered  gaze  on  his  face,  as  she  shook  and 
shivered,  spite  of  the  shawl  I  had  spread  oyer  her. 

"  What's  the  time  ?  What's  the  matter  ?  "  she  began  in  a  hurry. 
''  Your  dmner's  all  ready,  Septimus.     What  are  we  all  doing  here  ?" 

"  You  are  awaking  from  a  tolerably  sound  nap,  and  although  Mrs. 
MarkenfieU  is  eminently  good-natured,  she  may  not  wish  to  oppose 
your  taking  leave  for  the  evening.  Yes,  arrange  your  hair  a  little,  it 
appears  to  require  it.  If  I  didn't  know  you  better,  Isabella,  I  should 
say  it  hadn't  been  brushed  since  last  night."  - 

'^  Yes,  yes  I "  Her  eyes  were  fixed  exclusively  on  him,  as  though 
his  mocking  air  of  badinage  had  a  mesmeric  fascination  for  h^ar. 
"  I'll  go  home.    Where  are  the  dxildr^i  ?  " 

'^  In  bed.  Now  give  me  that  key  you  took  from  my  pocket  the 
day  before  yesterday.  And  thank  you  for  mending  the  waistcoat ; 
only,  you  generally  finish  up  your  work  so  carefully ;  and,  as  Eeezie 
brought  it  to  me,  you  seem  to  have  broken  off  short  in  the  middle  of 
a  darn.    You  might  have  suddenly  gone  to  find  something  ?  " 

"  It  fell  out.  I'd  no  idea  it  was  there,"  she  muttered,  while  she 
slipped  her  hand  inside  her  dress,  and  pulled  therefrom  a  key. 

He  laughed  as  he  took  it ;  then  turning  to  me,  as  Isabella  was 
fumblingly  drawing  the  shawl  round  her,  preparatory  to  starting — 

^Tve  brought  your  cloak  back,  which  had  somehow  travelled 
across  to  my  passage,  and  restored  it  carefully  to  its  peg  in  the  hall. 
Forgive  its  appropriation." 

The  two  men  were  now  standing  by  the  mantelpiece.  They  are 
nearly  the  same  height,  but  Septimus  is  much  fleshier,  and  the 
fEtimess  of  his  hair  and  skin  makes  George,  when  they  are  side  by 
side,  look  darker  than  usual.  I  have  always  viewed  them  as 
perfectly  dissimilar ;  but,  for  the  first  time,  I  caught  a  trace  of  the 
likeness  which,  I  suppose,  does  exist  between  even  the  most  unlike 
members  of  tiie  same  family.  It  lies  in  tricks  of  movement,  in 
shifting  expression.  This  was  unpleasing  to  me,  and  I  looked  away, 
speaking  to  Isabella,  but  at  the  same  time  involuntarily  hearing 
what  the  brothers  said. 
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"  There'll  have  to  be  an  end  to  this,  George ;  there  shall  be.  Be 
tranquil ;  you've  attended  to  the  doctor,  I  intend  to  attend  to  other 
interests.  I'm  hampered  every  day  through  my  father's  mania  for 
trusting  me  with  nothing ;  and  I  mean  to  know,  besides,  how  we 
stand  a  great  deal  better  than  I  can  unless  I  ransack  that  place 
below.    I  shall  demand  the  keys  to-morrow " 

''  And  to-morrow,  and  for  all  to-morrows  while  he  has  breath 
left,  he  will  refuse  them ;  and  if  he  thinks  you  mean  to  get  them 
in  spite  of  him,  he'll  take  care  they're  hidden  beyond  your  finding. 
Wait,  Septimus ! " 

"  No.  The  old  man  may  linger  months  longer,  while  I  have  to 
play  the  fool's  part  every  week  I  live.  Only  yesterday  " — ^his  voice 
dropped  here,  and  I  lost  what  he  said,  but  from  George's  expression 
it  annoyed  him. 

"  Well  then — you  propose " 

'^  This.  Granted  my  father  refuses — I'll  give  him  the  chance  of 
complying — ^I  shall  drop  the  matter.  You  didn't  think  I  meant 
having  a  row  ?  I  have  a  row !  No ;  I  shall  send  for  a  man  to 
bring  tools  to  force  the  strong-room  door,  find  out  all  that  is 
necessary,  and  then  have  a  key  of  my  own  made.  If  my  father 
will  only  stay  upstairs  a  day  or  so,  it  will  give  me  the  opportunity ; 
and  the  old  man  can  fondle  the  idea  that  all  is  as  secure  as  ever,  to 
the  comfort  of  his  soul ;  and  send  his  female  spy  to  do  his  errands 
still.  He'll  never  discover;  and  if  Lizzie  does,  I  fancy  she'll 
*  faire  Taimable '  to  me,  and  hold  her  tongue." 


{To  be  contintted,) 
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The  other  day  chance  and  my  own  wayward  temperament  led  me 
to  Florence.  I  went  to  a  hotel  in  the  city;  not  one  of  the 
palatial  bnildings  of  the  disestablished  nobility  which  stretch 
along  the  sides  of  the  Amo,  And  look  towards  the  Apennines  np 
stream,  and  down ;  but  a  house  of  the  town,  wherein  I  might  be 
made  to  speak  what  Italian  I  could  bring  to  my  tongue,  and 
where  all  the  inmates  chattered  Tuscan  from  sunrise  until  night- 
fall. I  do  not  say  I  was  thoroughly  comfortable.  By  this  time, 
however,  the  discomforts  of  the  perpetual  singing  of  the  women 
and  canary  birds  of  the  hotel,  of  the  powerful  odours,  as  new  to 
me  as  they  were  appalling,  and  of  the  persistent  attempts  of  the 
chambermaids  to  cripple  me  with  rheumatism  by  trying  to  get  me 
to  sleep  between  damp  sheets,  and  to  wear  linen  as  moist  as  a 
sponge  new-squeezed  from  a  bath — all  this,  I  say,  has  been 
forgotten.  Only  one  reminiscence  of  the  Italian  hotel  in  the  Yia 
Galzajoli  clings  fast  and  clearly  to  my  memory ;  and  I  think  will 
so  cling  for  years  to  come. 

My  bedroom  was  high  up  in  the  house.  It  had  no  luxurious 
prospect.  The  white-washed  sides  of  three  walls,  each  belonging 
to  a  different  house,  and  each  broken  with  windows  from  the 
basement  to  the  roofline  a  hundred  feet  above  the  basement — 
such  was  the  view  I  got  through  the  grilled  aperture  which  gave 
me  light  and  air. 

At  first  I  groaned  over  my  quarters.  But  on  the  second  day  I 
was  more  reconciled  to  their  ugliness.  Why  ?  Because  I  had 
already  learnt  that  drama  was  being  enacted  in  at  least  one  of  the 
rooms,  the  windows  of  which  were  completely  commanded  by  my 
window.  I  in  my  turn  was  as  much  public  property  for  the 
occupiers  of  the  rooms  on  the  side  opposite  to  my  side.  But  that 
I  did  not  mind.  For  I  had  early  assured  myself  that  the  man 
who  determines  to  order  his  life  so  that  (like  the  old  Boman, 
Drusus,  who  lived  in  a  glass  house ;  as  much  no  doubt  for  the 
help  of  his  integrity  as  that  he  might  advertise  his  virtue)  he  may 
in  no  situation  be  taken  by  surprise  or  made  ashamed  of  himself — 
such  a  man  does  well ;  especially  if  he  fulfil  his  determination. 
It  was  therefore  of  little  consequence  to  me  that  the  elderly  lady 
of  small  means,  who  had  the  best  view  of  me  as  I  lay  in  bed,  rose 
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before  me  every  day,  and  sat  at  her  window  until  noon,  for  no 
apparent  purpose  except  to  cause  me  inconvenience.  The  room 
beneath  hers  was  as  engrossing  to  me  as  was  my  room  to  her. 
Yet  I  do  not  think  I  was  as  flagrantly  positive  in  the  betrayal  of 
the  interest  I  felt  in  her  neighbours  as  was  this  idle  and  unpre- 
possessing old  dame. 

To  the  casual  observer,  there  was  perhaps  nothing  of  mark  in 
the  room  which  grew  in  a  week  to  hold  my  attention  more  than 
all  the  pictures  and  other  antiquities,  moie  than  all  the  charming 
and  courtly  faces  of  the  Mle  donne  of  fair  Florence.  It  was 
very  bare,  though  that  is  no  proof  of  poverty  in  Italy,  in  June. 
It  was  also  the  abode  of  people  occupied  with  as  lowly  and  un- 
romantic  a  daily  task  as  you  may  imagine.  Hour  after  hour  tha 
click  of  the  sewing-machines  sounded  towards  me  with  a  monotony 
that  would  have  maddened  a  person  wont  to  foster  his  nervous 
tendencies.  And  the  three  young  women  who,  upon  three  stools, 
sat  at  their  three  machines,  and  completed  the  tale  of  the  furniture 
of  the  room,  were,  to  the  eye,  no  more  fascinating  than  the  nature 
of  their  toil,  or  its  surroundings. 

Let  me  briefly  sketch  these  three  girls,  for  they  were  mere  girls, 
though  one  of  them  was  the  mother  of  a  flaxen-haired  Uttle 
angel  of  five  or  six,  who  sometimes  prattled  and  carolled  amid  the 
silks  and  homespuns  loud  enough  to  dead^i  the  click  of  the 
trestles.  G^he  mother  of  the  child  was  the  eldest  of  the  three. 
She  was  large  for  an  Italian ;  with  a  full  bust,  stout  arms  of 
plebeian  redness,  and  an  abundance  of  hair,  which  she  wore  as  if 
it  were  unkempt,  loose  about  her  forehead.  This,  however,  was 
really  the  art  of  concealed  art :  for  the  contrast  of  her  hair  and 
her  healthy  red  cheeks  was  piquant  enough.  This  girl  was 
merry  when  she  was  with  her  fellow-workers.  When  her  child 
appeared,  a  curious  reflective  sadness  changed  her  expression ; 
and  she  listened  to  the  others  instead  of  singing  or  talking 
herself. 

The  second  of  the  dressmakers  was  a  pale,  thin  girL  When- 
ever I  glanced  across  the  court,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  caught  her 
gapmg.  She  coughed  in  a  subdued  way  now  and  then ;  unobtru- 
sively, as  if  she  were  sorry  for  the  weakness,  or  ashamed  at  it.  She 
was  not  generally  talkative ;  but  the  child  served  as  a  stimulus  to 
her. 

The  last  of  my  friends  was  of  the  common  Florentine  type ; 
dark,  plump,  small,  and  vivacious.  She  was  also  passionate ;  but 
generously  so.  She  and  the  first  of  the  girls  were,  on  a  certain 
subject,  like  flint  and  steel.  When  the  word  "  Giuseppe  "  drifted 
across  to  me  again  and  again,  I  learnt  to  expect  an  outpour 
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of  eloquent 'wrath  from  the  third  of  the  girls  sooner  or  later. 
Was  he  her  lover ;  and  had  he  forsaken  her  ?  Or  was  he  the 
inebriate  father  of  melodrama,  whom  by  her  constant  exertions 
she  maintained  in  drunken  ease,  and  whom  only  now  and  then 
she  was  tempted  by  the  evil  one  to  vituperate  in  spite  of  her  self- 
sacrifice  on  his  behalf '? 

But  Giuseppe  was  in  truth  no  relation  to  this  girl.  Her  out- 
pourings were  disinterested.  He  was  the  father  of  the  flaxen- 
haired  little  child.  I  do  not  know  to  this  day  if  or  not  he  was 
the  husband  of  the  child's  mother. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  Q-iuseppe  was  by  no  means  un- 
pleasing.  The  click  of  the  machines  had  sounded  with  unmarred 
regularity  for  about  two  hours  one  morning  when,  without 
warning,  as  far  as  I,  the  audience,  was  concerned,  they  suddenly 
ceased.  I  heard  a  babble  of  whispers  the  next  moment.  ''  Go ! 
make  haste — leave  me  with  him,'*  said  one  girl,  the  child's  mother. 
Protests  did  not  change  the  situation.  "  I  must  be  alone  with 
him,"  she  urged.  Then  the  door  opened ;  and  before  the  incomer 
could  enter  the  other  girls  had  fled  with  soft  speed. 

80  this  was  Giuseppe !  a  dapper  young  man,  with  lemon-coloured 
kid  gloves  thrust  into  the  breast  of  his  frock-coat ;  with  a  sleek 
brown  beaver  on  his  head,  and  a  silver-headed  cane  in  his  hand. 
He  was  civil  enough  with  the  girl ;  pretended  to  kiss  her,  though 
there  was  daylight  between  his  lips  and  the  woman's  cheeks  all 
the  while;  and  pro£fered  some  trifling  remark  which  for  a 
moment  seemed  to  make  her  smile.  But,  all  in  a  twinkling,  a 
cloud  came  over  the  sky.  Man  and  woman  were  involved  in  a 
Wrangle  which  swelled  tempestuously.  Hat  and  cane  were  laid 
aside.  Dress  and  sewing  machine  were  pushed  away.  And  the 
two  stood  face  to  face :  the  woman  crimson  with  anger,  and  with 
her  red  arms  redder  than  ever;  the  man,  on  the  other  hand, 
conspicuously  pale  from  the  same  cause. 

From  this  unedifying  spectacle,  I  was  distracted  by  seeing  one 
of  the  doors  to  the  room  move  quietly  and  gradually  on  its  hinges. 
The  thin  face  of  the  second  of  the  dressmakers  peered  in ;  was 
withdrawn;  and  the  next  moment  the  angelic  little  child  was 
thrust  forward  into  the  room,  the  door  of  which  was  instantly 
closed. 

It  was  as  you  may  suppose.  The  flaxen  hair,  the  blue  eyes,  and 
the  innocent  prattle  of  the  infant  stilled  the  storm  as  effectually 
as  the  words  on  Gtililee  Lake.  The  young  man  (confessedly  in  a 
stiff  manner,  as  if  he  half  regretted  the  weakness)  took  the  child 
in  his  arms,  called  it "  carissima  "  and  the  like  endearing  terms, 
allowed  it  to  stroke  his  forehead,  kiss  his  dark  eyebrows,  and 
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otherwise  fondle  him  as  a  father  cannot  bnt  love  to  be  fondled. 
The  mother  in  the  meanwhile  leaned  her  head  on  her  stoat  red 
arms,  and  looked  from  the  window  into  the  courtyard.  And  it 
went  to  my  heart  (none  of  the  softest,  I  fear)  to  note  that^  during 
the  tender  scene  behind  her  back,  she  let  Ml  tear  after  tear  npon 
the  stone  flags  sixty  feet  below. 

So  much  for  the  first  act  in  this  domestic  drama,  which  claims 
to  be  sufficiently  commonplace. 

I  got  to  know  Giuseppe  better  in  a  few  weeks'  time — the  young 
monster !  Not  that  he  ever  actually  laid  Tiolent  hands  upon  th& 
mother  of  his  child.  Something  always  happened  to  prevent 
that.  But  a  dozen  times  we  seemed  on  the  eve  of  a  crisis;  and 
when  he  went  ofl*,  banging  the  door  behind  him,  and  the  other 
girls  reappeared,  it  was  long  before  their  condolences  could 
induce  the  troubled  young  woman  to  resume  her  work,  to  find  in 
it  the  sole  relief  that  seen^ed  available  for  her. 

The  second  act  of  the  drama  was  abrupt  and  depressing. 

Daily  I  was  accustomed  to  be  awoke  by  the  tumiit  of  my  inn,  by 
the  clashing  of  church  bells,  and  the  noise  of  the  birds  and  dogs  that 
formed  a  part  of  the  establishment.  But  one  day  I  was  cruelly  called 
from  the  half  doze  into  which,  spite  of  all,  I  had  fallen,  by  a  cry 
of  pain,  followed  immediately  by  the  wail  of  a  woman  such  as  I 
had  never  yet  heard,  and  never  again  wish  to  hear.  Nor  was  thia 
all ;  for  the  next  moment  less  emotional  but  equally  shrill  cries, 
sounded  from  two  other  throats.  Then  I  heard  a  faint  thud,  and 
all  was  still.  "My  God!  my  God  I"  was  whispered  from  the 
window  I  knew  so  well,  in  low  tones  of  agony. 

I  was  soon  at  my  window.  Thence  I  saw  the  three  dress- 
makers, the  two  of  them  standing  as  if  horror-struck,  and  the 
mother  of  the  child  bending  over  her  window-sill,  with  her  red 
hands  shaking  as  if  palsied,  and  still  wailing  "  Bio  mio  !  Dio  mio  !  '* 

Poor  soul !  well  might  she  be  distressed ;  for  in  a  motionless 
heap  beneath  her,  on  the  cold  flags,  lay  her  little  girl.  The  child 
had  overbalanced  herself,  and  had  fallen  before  a  hand  could  be 
put  forth  to  stay  her.'  The  height  of  the  window  from  the' 
cruel  courtyard  left  little  hope  that  she  might  not  be  dead;  and» 
indeed,  when  the  cooks  and  waiters  of  the  hotel  ran  from  their 
quarters  to  see  what  had  thus  descended  to  their  level,  as  it  were 
from  the  blue  skies,  they  found  the  poor  little  creature  breathless^ 
and  her  golden  hair  dabbled  with  her  blood. 

For  the  ensuing  two  days  I  saw  nothing  of  my  unfortunate 
neighbour.  The  hotel  gossips  told  me  that  she  was  like  one 
crazy  with  grief.  No  wonder.  The  shutters  remained  fast  at 
the  window;   nor  should  I  have  got  any  satisfaction  from  the 
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knowledge  tliat  I  could  coldly  look  in  npon  the  room  from  which 
the  light  and  joy  of  its  occupants  had  so  snrely  been  taken. 

Bnt  to  the  poor  (as  we  all  know)  it  is  happily  forbidden  by  the 
exigencies  of  daily  life  to  indulge  in  idle  grief  for  more  than  an 
hour  or  two.  Even  while  the  shutters  were  closed — save  where  a 
streak  of  daylight  stole  in  at  the  top  of  them — ^I  could  hear  the 
click  of  the  machines.  The  little  one  lay  there,  ready  for  the 
grave,  and  the  three  women  made  sorrowful  sacrifice  to  the  CK>d 
of  Work  by  the  side  of  it. 

In  a  week's  time,  but  for  the  hardening  of  the  bereaved 
mother's  face,  it  seemed  that  the  old  routine  was '  in  every 
particular  as  of  yore.  The  other  girls  sang  now  and  then, 
though  with  an  elegiac  tang  that  brought  a  lump  into  one's  throat. 
They  also  chattered ;  but  while  they  talked,  they  gave  all  the 
attention  not  exacted  by  the  dress  material  under  their  hands  to 
the  insensitive  face  of  their  unfortunate  companion.  She  seemed 
never  now  to  speak,  never  to  smile  or  sing.  Work  she  did, 
however,  with  amazing  energy,  so  that  it  made  me  almost  giddy 
to  follow  the  rapid  movement  of  her  stout  red  arms,  unaffected  by 
the  pallid  grief  of  her  soul. 

How  did  the  child's  death  affect  Giuseppe?  That  was  a 
question  I  could  not  but  put  to  myself.  Might  it  not  be  the  heaven* 
sent  bond  to  link  him  in  sympathy  with  the  woman  who  suffered 
with  him  ?  But  why  then  did  he  not  appear,  and  fold  the  young 
woman  in  his  arms  ? 

It  must  have  been  ten  days  after  the  accident  before  he  did 
actually  come  again.  Perhaps  he  had  been  away  from  Florence ; 
perhaps,  in  a  lit  of  excusable  but  injudicious  pettishn)BSS,  the 
woman  had  forborne  to  tell  him  what  had  happened.  I  do  not 
know.  But  it  was  speedily  apparent  that  to  Giuseppe  the  new& 
that  he  was  no  longer  a  father  impinged  upon  him  like  a  bolt 
from  above.  His  interjections  were  loud.  He  glared  at  the 
woman  with  wrinkled  brow,  and,  having  dropped  his  silver-headed 
cane,  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  pick  it  up.  Then  the  storm 
broke  forth  anew ;  each  declaimed  against  the  other ;  each  made 
as  if  about  to  assail  the  other.  This  time,  moreover,  there  was  no 
peacemaker  to  tread  softly  between  them  with  a  murmur  of 
*  mamma '  and  *  bahho*  They  parted  tragically.  The  man  flung 
the  door  open,  and,  with  a  gesture  as  if  he  were  denouncing  the 
house  and  all  within  it,  went  outside ;  and  the  woman  closed  the 
door  with  a  bang,  and  an  unpleasing  flourish  of  the  bare  red  arms. 
Then,  when  she  was  alone,  the  poor  creature  dropped  on  to  the  chair 
by  her  machine,  and  sobbed  until  the  place  echoed  with  the  sound. 

A  few  words  more,  and  the  tale  is  over.    I  suppose  that  there  is 
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no  greater  error  than  to  expect  eyery  one  to  be  pnrified  by  the 
sufferings  that  are  laid  upon  them.  It  is  not  the  many  who  are 
able  to  come  forth  from  this  furnace  the  better  for  the  trial.  To 
the  majority  of  us,  affliction  is  more  than  philosophy  or  religion. 
Whither  it  drives  us^  we  are  fain  to  go. 

The  click  of  the  machines  went  on  as  regularly  as  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  sea.  Something  else,  also,  came  to  be  a  no  less 
regular  episode  of  the  humble  life  on  the  other  side  of  the  court. 
Giuseppe  was  a  visitor  every  other  day,  and  as  often  as  he  came, 
his  visits  terminated  in  a  quarrel. 

Early  one  July  day,  I  left  Florence  and  its  heat  for 
Yallombrosa,  to  try  if  the  tradition  of  cooler  weather  might 
be  verifled  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  I  was 
away  a  week  When  I  returned  to  the  hotel  in  town,  casually 
enough  I  said  that  I  supposed  nothing  of  importance  had 
occurred  during  my  absence. 

"Nothing,  Signore,"  was  the  brisk  reply,  "nothing,  that  is, 
except  a  little  affair  next  door." 

"Yes?"  said  I,  not  suspecting  that  my  friends,  the  dress- 
makers, were  referred  to. 

"  A  bad  affair — ^bad  for  us  too,  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ; 
for,  you  see,  in  Italy  one  does  not  like  to  have  so  much  to  do  with 
blood  and  death.  It  was  a  murder — nothing  less ;  and  they  do 
not  know  where  the  wretch  is." 

"  But  who  is  it  that  is  murdered  ?  " 

"  Oh !  but  no  one  the  Signore  is  likely  to  know.  Angelina 
Busaocio,  a  seamstress,  by  Giuseppe  Yico,  a  watchmaker.  It  was 
done  with  a  knife,  and  it  seems  to  me,  Bignore,  that  a  man  never 
does  that  sort  of  thing  unless  the  woman  provokes  him  very 
much.  Well,  he  will  suffer  for  it ;  so  the  good  Lord  causes  aU 
things  for  the  best !  " 

When  I  regained  my  room,  I  found  the  shutters  fast  in  the 
window  opik)site.  As  I  took  no  interest  in  the  contemplative  sexa- 
genarian who  lived  over  the  tragic  chamber,  and  as  I  had  really 
had  enbugh  of  the  hotel,  with  its  noisiness  and  heat,  I  soon 
afterwards  changed  my  quarters.  But,  as  I  write,  I  can  still  see 
the  window  which  has  been  hallowed  by  human  suffering,  and 
methinks  I  can  still  hear  the  click  of  the  sewing  machines,  the 
artless  luUabys  of  the  flaxen-haired  little  child,  and  the  medley 
of  women's  voices  predominant  over  all. 

I  hope  the  two  surviving  seamstresses  do  not  fail  now  and 
then  to  put  a  flower  upon  the  grave  of  their  hapless  companicm 
and  her  little  child.    Beqmeseant. 

Chables  Edwabdbs. 
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AuoE.  It  IB  done!  I  hare  written  to  accept  him!  There  is 
the  letter,  the  fatal  letter,  that  carries  my  destiny  within  its  folds. 
I  am  almost  afraid  of  it,  it  seems  to  me  such  a  terribly  important 
docnment !  It  is  yery  odd,  from  the  moment  I  had  written  it  I 
felt  less  and  less  inclined  to  send  it.  What  a  curious  thing,  to  be 
sure.  It  doesn't  always  happen,  I  suppose ;  people  can't  always 
feel  like  that  about  the  letters  they've  written,  or  we  should  never 
receive  any  at  alL  Correspondence  would  cease,  postmen  would 
starve,  the  Dead  Letter  Office  would  be  the  only  one  we  should 
need. 

But  I  am  talking  vainly ;  this  is  an  idle  dream  ;  there  lies  the 
letter,  it  is  written,  stamped  and  sealed,  and,  therefore,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  stem  and  unvarying  law  of  nature,  it  must  now  go  to 
the  post ;  there  is  no  help  for  it,  I  suppose.  Still,  it  cannot  go 
until  to-morrow  morning,  that  is  one  comfort ;  for  it  is  past  mid- 
night, and  time  all  good  letters  were  in  bed.  And  yet,  if  I  could 
only  have  had  it  posted  now  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  it, 
and  I  should  never  have  seen  it  again.  I  should  have  heard  of  it, 
though,  often  enough,  for  I  know  what  the  result  would  be — 
Frank  would  come  rushing  round  here  the  first  thing  after  break- 
fast, and  then  I  should  never  be  left  in  peace  again.  I  really 
don't  think  I  could  stand  it. 

Have  I  done  right,  I  wonder  ?  What  a  silly  creature  he  must 
be  to  give  me  all  this  trouble — to  write  to  propose  to  me,  instead 
of  asking  me  straight  out  when  we  were  together,  and  getting 
my  answer  then  and  there.  It  would  have  been  so  much  better ! 
I  should  have  been  surprised  into  saying  tomething — Vm  sure  I 
don't  know  what — and  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  it.  He 
has  had  heaps  of  opportunities,  I  am  sure,  for  doing  so.  We  were 
together  at  Lord's  on  Monday,  and  stood  on  the  top  of  a  little 
shed  for  ever  so  long  after  luncheon,  while  he  was  explaining  the 
cricket  to  me — what  could  have  been  better  than  that  ?  Or  the 
night  before,  at  Lady  Montague's,  when  we  were  crushed  into  an 
alcove  on  the  stairs  by  three  dowagers,  for  ever  so  long,  why 
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couldn't  he  haye  done  it  then  ?  not  to  mention  all  the  other  places 
I'ye  met  him  at  in  the  last  fortnight,  for  he  has  been  absolutely 
my  shadow!  Bazaars,  where  Tye  sold  him  rosebnds  for  fifteen 
shillings,  and  cnps  of  tea  for  a  ponnd ;  priyate  theatricals,  where 
he's  had  to  stand  on  the  landing  all  the  eyening  and  look  through 
the  chink  of  the  door ;  recitations  in  the  afternoon,  where  he  has 
sometimes  been  the  only  man  in  the  room,  poor  dear,  such  was 
his  deyotion ! 

Ah,  well,  it  has  been  a  pleasant  and  peaceful  time,  without  fiery 
emotions  of  any  kind,  and  now  he  must  needs  write  me  this  idiotic 
loye-letter,  and  put  an  end  to  it :  put  a  beginning,  I  suppose  I 
should  rather  say — which  is  it  to  be  ?  Perhaps  if  I  sleep  upon  it 
I  shall  feel  happier  in  the  morning.  "  Night  brings  good  coun- 
sel," the  French  proyerb  says.  I  suppose  I  can't  be  so  very  much 
in  loye  with  him,  or  I  shouldn't  hesitate  at  all.  I  should  like  to 
ask  somebody's  adyice  about  it — some  one  of  my  own  age,  who 
knows  exactly  what  it  is  to  be  in  loye,  who  has  had  the  complaint 
recently,  like  my  aunt  and  her  friends  who  are  always  comparing 
experiences  of  their  last  illness  ;  but  I  don't  quite  know  whom  to 
asL  Not  Bose  Leigh,  for  I  beUeye  she  is  more  than  half  in  loye 
with  Frank  herself — ^I  don't  know  that  that  matters,  though — she 
might  be  all  the  better  able  to  judge.  Not  Carrie  Macdonald,  for 
she  has  the  most  extraordinary  ideas.  Fye  heard  her  say  that 
one  can  only  be  in  love  once  in  a  lifetime — now  I  know  for  a  fa/st 
that  isn't  true ! 

Well,  well,  I  must  struggle  out  of  it  myself,  I  suppose,  as  best 
I  may.  At  any  rate,  if  I  am  on  the  eye  of  such  an  important 
crisis  in  my  life,  I  think  that  before  going  to  sleep  I  ought  to  put 
my  papers  in  order — how  grand  that  sounds  I  Xes,  I  must  turn 
out  my  secret  drawer — my  drawer  of  relics — all  my  precious 
souyenirs  that  haye  been  lying  there  and  accumulating  with 
astonishing  rapidity  for  the  last  five  years — since  my  eighteenth 
birthday  I— and  now  I  am  going  to  tear  them  up,  throw  them 
away,  forget  all  the  loye  afiairs  I'ye  oyer  had,  and  subside  into  an 
ugly,  commonplace  matron.  Oh,  how  many  things!  I  declare 
I've  almost  forgotten  what  they  all  are.  I  wish  I  had  written 
their  names  on  them  when  I  put  them  away,  as  mamma  does  on 
her  jams  in  the  summer. 

"What  on  earth  is  this  ?  a  piece  of  a  broken  pencil.  That  must 
be  here  by  mistake.  I'll  throw  it  away,  no— stay — surely  I 
remember  something  about  it — what  was  it?  Oh!  (laughing) 
oh — I  remember — it  must  be  Bertie  FitzWilliam's  I  Poor  Bertie^ 
what  a  dear  good  creature  he  was,  and  how  stupid !  a  great  immense 
fellow,  with  a  deep  yoice,  and  no  more  ideas  than — than  a  soldier 
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generally  has !  and  so  shy,  so  shy.  Declaring  his  lore  was  an 
expression  which  could  by  no  possibility  be  applied  to  him.  He 
insinuated  it,  perhaps,  hinted  at  it,  made  distant  allusions  to  it, 
but  as  to  declaring  it,  it  was  a  great  deal  too  much  for  him,  in 
spite  of  his  being  six  feet  two. 

I  shall  neyer  forget  him,  that  last  eyening — we  were  staying 
in  a  country  house,  where  there  had  been  a  lawn  tennis  tourna- 
ment in  the  afternoon — he  and  I  were  drawn  to  play  together ; 
he  put  me  in  the  comer  of  the  court  and  took  eyerything  himself, 
and  we  won.  I  was  so  proud !  In  the  eyening  there  was  a  great 
ball — ^I  danced  nine  times  with  him,  I  remember — and  then  I 
discoyered  that  the  poor  creature  actually  thought  I  cared  about 
him!  We  were  sitting  in  the  conseryatory,  after  a  waltz — he 
certainly  did  waltz  most  diyinely — when  he  suddenly  said,  blushing 
yiolently,  in  a  yery  hoarse,  deep  yoice,  "  Miss  Beyerley,  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you."  "  Indeed,"  I  said,  smiling  sweetly,  "  I 
am  yery  glad  of  that."  "  Yes — ^I  haye  something  to  say  to  you." 
'^  I  should  not  haye  thought  it,"  I  replied,  after  waiting  a  moment 
to  see  if  anything  came.  '^  Can't  you  guess  what  it  is  ?  "  he  said, 
becoming  more  and  more  strangled.  *'  Certainly  not,"  I  answered, 
airily,  "  Can't  you  really  guess,  Miss  Beyerley  ?  "  "  Hayen't  an 
idea!"  and  I  suppose  the  entire  blank  of  my  expression  must 
haye  quenched  his  hopes  at  once  and  for  oyer ;  for,  after  sitting 
for  a  moment,  speechless,  like  a  design  for  an  image  of  misery  to 
be  executed  on  a  colossal  scale,  he  seized  my  ball  programme 
saying,  ^'Qiye  me  something  that  has  belonged  to  you — some- 
thing that  has  touched  your  hand ;  giye  me  this."  Such  was  his 
agitation,  and  such  the  size  of  his  hands,  that  he  broke  the 
pencil  in  two,  and  left  this  half  of  it  in  my  lap,  and  then — he 

fled!      Poor  Bertie,  he  is  married  now I  hate  those 

sandy-haired  women  with  light  eyelashes  1  No,  I  don't  think  I 
can  throw  away  that  pencil,  after  I'ye  had  it  all  these  years. — 
{Puts  it  lack.) 

What  is  this  ? — {taking  up  letter) — "  My  own  dearest  darling  " — 
that  sounds  aflfectionate ! — ijooks  at  signature) — O'Grady — Captain 
O'Grady,  of  course ! — he  was  a  lieutenant  then— I  had  forgotten 
his  yery  existence!  (Looking  over  letter) — This  is  exactly  the 
way  he  used  to  talk — I  fancy  I  can  hear  his  Irish  brogue  now  1 
(Beads) — "  My  own  dearest  darling, — I  am  leaying  you,  it  may 
be  for  years  (that's  an  original  expression  I).  I  am  going  to 
India,  to  win  honour  and  renown;  but  oh,  my  darling,  the 
fiercest  sun  that  eyer  blazed  in  the  East  is  but  cool  compared  to 
the  burning,  consuming  flame  of  loye  that  fills  my  heart !  The 
wildest  tiger  that  eyer  leaped  in  the  jungle  is  tame  compared  to 
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the  nnconquerable  ardour  of  my  passion !  Think  of  me,  dear, 
when  yon  are  at  home  at  ease  (another  original  remark  1).  Think 
of  me  beneath  the  scorching  sun  of  India ;  scaling  the  snow- 
capped Himalayas;  tracking  the  wary  crocodile;  snbdning  the 
mighty  elephant — think  of  me,  braying  every  hardship,  every 
danger  life  can  afford,  that  I  may  gather  fame,  riches,  and  glory, 
to  lay  them  at  yonr  feet !  "  Ha,  ha !  he  never  did  produce  any  of 
them  to  lay  at  my  feet,  poor  fellow.  Perhaps  the  wary  crocodile 
was  too  much  for  him  after  all!  (Puts  the  letter  hack  with  the 
others,)  I  don't  think  I  can  tear  it  up,  for  if  I  were  to  find  he 
had  been  eaten  by  a  tiger,  I  should  never  forgive  myself  I 

What  is  this  printed  paper  ?  Royal  Institution — a  list  of 
lectures !  It  looks  much  too  learned  for  the  company  it  is  in.  I 
wonder  how  I  came  to  get  hold  of  it,  for  I  don't  think  I  ever 
attended  one  of  those  lectures  in  my  life.  With  all  my  faults,  I 
don't  think  I  ever  went  through  the  phase  of  suddenly  taking  a 
deep  interest  in  some  learned  or  artistic  subject  that  I  cared 
nothing  about,  and  pursuing  it  hotly  for  a  season  at  a  time,  as  I 
have  seen  various  of  my  friends  doing !  (Looks  at  paper,)  And 
yet  there  must  be  some  reason  for  my  having  this.  (Sees  name 
on  U.)  Ah,  I  see.  Professor  Schmitz  was  to  lecture — ^it  was  that 
funny  little  German  who  took  such  a  fancy  to  me !  Nice  little 
man  he  was,  and  most  amusing  to  listen  to,  with  his  broken 
English  and  foreign  expressions,  until  he  became  so  silly  about 
me ;  ihen^  of  course,  all  the  sense  went  out  of  him. 

The  fact  is,  I  never  can  keep  my  men  friends,  because  just  as 
we  have  got  to  know  one  another  well,  they  fall  in  love  with  me, 
propose  to  me^  I  refuse  them,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it !  I  am 
always  so  unfortunate  in  that  way.  I  wonder  why  ?  It  isn't 
that  I  am  so  very  pretty — rather  pretty,  perhaps,  but  not  enough 
to  account  for  everything — and  I'm  quite  sure  I'm  not  clever,  for 
even  the  Professor,  who  was  in  love  with  me,  used  to  be  in 
despair  because  I  couldn't  understand  his  learned  talk.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  '^  charm  "  about  me !  Yes,  that  must  be  it !  That  is 
what  people  always  say  when  they  wish  to  praise  a  woman  who  is 
neither  pretty,  nor  amusing,  nor  anything  else — '*  there  is  such 
an  indefinable  charm  about  her  1 " 

Why,  here  is  a  letter  from  the  Professor,  put  away  with  the 
programme— in  such  a  funny  little  cramped  German  writing ! — 
(Beads) — "  Honoured  Fraiilein !  " — why  do  Germans  always  put 
a  note  of  exclamation  after  the  beginning  of  their  letters,  I 
wonder?  perhaps  it  is  because  they  are  astonished  at  finding 
they  can  write  one  at  all — ^and  I  don't  wonder,  with  the  crabbed 
little  characters  they  use! — ^'I  send  you  the  programme  of  n 
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soon-to-be-  delivered-and-I-hope-a-little-interesting- to-you  lecture 
at  the  Boyal  Institution.  She  treats  of  a  subject  of  whom 
certainly  you  have  heard,  and  which  I  think  will  to  you  in  the 
highest  pleasure  and  interest  bring.  Her  name  is  '  the  un- 
conscious cerebration  of  tadpoles,  and  the  influence  of  their  brain 
development  on  the  intelligence  of  man.'  She  has  been 
through-translated  into  English  by  one  of  your  learned  Herr- 
Professors,  by  reason  of  the  English  technical  words,  in  which  it 
fails  me  of  readiness,  spite  my  being  able,  as  you  well  know,  in 
daily-life  English  to  speak  like  German  (that  is  very  true— no 
one  can  deny  that !)  I  hope  then,  dear  Fraulein,  that  you  will 
make  me  the  honour  of  hearing  my  lecture.  I  have  been  having 
the  pleasure  of  speaking  her  already  last  Thursday,  before  a 
numberfull  and  mized-up  audience.  I  hope  then,  dear  Fraiilein, 
that  you  will  come,  and  that  you  will  bring  some  of  your  friends 
with,  to  listen  also." 

Ha,  ha  1^1  don't  think  I  can  wade  through  any  more  of  this 
effusion,  especially  all  this  romantic  nonsense  at  the  end.  Oh 
dear,  how  funny  it  is — "  any  of  your  friends  with  "-hw)  exactly 
what  he  used  to  say! — ^I  fancy  I  can  see  him  now,  at  my 
mother's  afternoons,  handing  about  the  five  o'clock  tea  in  a  state 
of  cheerful  bustle,  and  saying  in  an  insinuating  manner  with  his 
head  oik  one  side  '* some  shucar  with ? "  ''a  little  milk  with ? " 
Poor  little  man !  I  never  saw  him  again  after  I  received  that 
letter! — ^he  never  forgave  me  for  not  attending  his  lecture!  I 
shall  keep  the  programme  fand  letter,  though — to  show  how 
foolish  even  a  wise  man  can  be  when  he  is  in  love  1 — (tttms  over 
papers — takes  cut  a,  photography  her  face  elumges). 

Ah! — what  is  this — an  old  photograph  of  me,  with  two 
words  written  across  it :  '^  v/rUil  death  !  "  Until  death,  indeed,  it 
was— the  sight  of  it  gives  me  a  stab — I  feel  my  heart-strings 
tighten  as  I  look  at  it— my  poor  Fred  I — why,  why  was  I  so 
foolish — why  was  I  so  weak — why  did  I  let  them  send  him  away 
from  me,  because,  forsooth,  he  was  poor !  Ah,  if  it  were  now, 
when  I  am  older,  braver  than  I  was  then,  I  would  have  insisted 
on  my  right  to  choose  him — to  follow  him  to  the  end  of  the 
world !  Ah,  it  is  very  well  to  say,  as  I  foolishly  said  just  now, 
that  we  can  love  many  times — No,  it  is  not  true,  no,  we  cannot — 
not  with  the  overmastering  passion  that  comes  to  us  but  once ! 
I  may  have  cared,  in  a  way,  have  thought  myself  in  love  with 
this  one  or  that  one ;  but  Fred — ^Fred  was  myself— he  belonged 
to  me,  and  I  to  him,  from  the  first  moment  we  met ;  it  was  as 
natural  as  that  the  sun  should  shine,  or  the  trees  bud  in  the 
spring.  •  •  • 
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Fred,  Fred !  Ah !  that  day,  the  last  day  we*ever  had  together 
— the  day  they  sent  you  from  me !  we  had  been  so  happy  that 
afternoon;  we  had  walked  under  the  trees  like  two  children, 
hardly  conscious  of  the  world  around  us,  except  to  feel  what  a 
beautiful  world  it  is,  and  what  great  happiness  there  is  in  it  for 
those  who  loye — and  then,  my  father  came  home — you  went  to 
him — oh,  he  laughed  at  your  tale ;  he  laughed  at  our  youthful 
passion ;  he  bade  you  leave  me  for  two  years.  Oh  Fr^d,  I  almost 
wish  you  had  not  come  back  to  me  that  day,  to  whisper  to  me 
yourself  what  our  fate  was  to  be,  for  wheneyer  I  think  of  you  I 
see  you  with  the  white,  stony,  despairing  face  I  saw  then.  .  •  • 
{speaking  low  and  rapidly).  He  went  away — to  Africa — he  fought 
there — ^he  rushed  purposely  into  the  thickest  of  the  £ght  at 
Ulundi ;  he  was  found  there  after  the  battle,  lying  dead  amongst 
the  dead — the  portrait  of  me  on  his  breast,  his  hand  resting  on  it 
as  though  with  his  latest  strength  he  had  striven  to  take  it  out, 
to  look  on  it  with  those  dear  eyes,  that  could  no  longer  see.  No, 
no,  this  I  cannot  destroy ;  "  until  death,"  too,  it  shall  be  mine ;  and 
yet  I  must  not  look  on  it  again,  for  the  sight  of  his  writing,  the 
mere  thought  of  his  name  sends  a  quiver  through  my  whole 
being.  .  .  •  {after  a  minute  rouses  herself ^  turns  over  papers 
listlessly ^  then  pushes  them  away).  No,  I  cannot  look  over  these  to- 
night ;  my  merry  mood  is  gone ;  they  have  lain  here  so  long,  they 
may  e'en  remain  a  little  longer,  and  yet  I  shall  no  longer  be  free 
now — {half-shuddering)  is  it  safe  to  leave  the  ghosts  of  my  past 
life  to  rise  at  any  moment  ?  No,  I  will  destroy  them  all.  I  will 
bum  the  whole  heap  of  them  without  looking  at  one  of  them 
again,  lest  some  tender  recollection  should  bid  me  stay  my  hand. 
{Pushes  them  into  a  heap.) 

And  yet,  what  a  pity  it  seems— (a  paper  falls  from  the  heap  at 
herfeet^she  picks  it  up)  What  is  this  ?  Why,  here  is  the  letter  I 
had  this  morning  from  Frank.  I  wonder  how  it  got  in  here  ?  I 
need  not  keep  that,  I  suppose ;  for  if — if  I  send  that  letter  of  mine 
{with  a  sigh)  I  shall  hear  often  enough  from  him  for  the  next  few 
months,  and  then — and  then — oh,  I  know  exactly  how  it  will  be. 

Maggie  Brice  used  to  show  me  the  letters  she  had  from  her 
husband  when  they  were  engaged :  such  long  delightful  letters, 
eight  and  ten  pages,  full  of  poetry  and  passion,  and  all  that  kind 
of  thing.  I  have  seen  some  of  those  he  writes  to  her  now,  after 
they  have  been  married  ,two  years — half  a  sheet  of  note-paper. 
'^  I  shall  be  home  on  ^Wednesday  by  the  nine  train,  and  shall  want 
supper ;  "  or  "  The  man  forgot  to  put  up  my  dress  clothes,  send 
them  after  me — dusty  journey — the  sandwiches  were  stale ! " 

Good  heavens !  it  is  enough  to  make  the  gods  weep  I    Can  it  be 
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that  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  awaits  me  f  that  this  is  the 
bondage  into  which  I  am  so  madly  mshing  ?  No,  no,  my  every 
conception  of  life  would  be  turned  upside  down.  I  should  have 
to  grovel  where  I  have  commanded.  J,  who  all  my  life  have  been 
petted  and  adored,  would  have  daily  to  minister  to  the  comforts 
of  someone  else — oh,  the  thought  is  too  fearful !  I  simply  couldn't 
endure  it)  To  think  that  I,  with  my  own  hand,  should  have 
signed  away  my  freedom !  {takes  up  the  letter  she  has  written,) 
Happily  the  letter  is  not  sent  yet ;  it  can  be  recalled ;  it  shall  be 
recalled !  this,  and  no  other,  is  the  letter  I  will  destroy ;  this  shall 
be  the  bumt-oflfering  I  will  make  to  the  past  (tears  v/p  letter — 
throws  pieces  on  groimd — startds  a  moment  looking  at  them)  !  There, 
I  can  again  feel  I  belong  to  no  one  but  myself !  it  is  delightful, 
of  course,  to  be  free — oh  yes — ^I  am  glad  I  have  done  it,  very 
glad.     I  can't  help  feeling  a  little  fldt,  though,  all  the  same. 

I  should  have  been  happy  with  Frank,  I  am  sure,  very  happy 
indeed;  and  after  all,  even  if  he  did  write  to  me  to  order  his 
meals  for  him,  I  think — ^I  think  I  should  have  enjoyed  doing  it 
for  him,  I  really  should ;  it  would  be  so  much  more  satisfactory 
to  feel  there  is  someone  in  the  world  whose  existence  revolves 
round  one's  own.  I  should  hate  to  feel  I  was  not  first  with  any- 
one  in  the  world.  .  .  .  And  after  all,  I  can't  go  on  refusing  people 
for  ever — it  isn't  as  if  they  went  on  being  in  love  with  me,  either, 
it  wouldn't  matter  so  much  then,  but  the  moment  Tve  refused 
them,  they  go  and  marry  somebody  else.  I  never  saw  anything 
like  it ;  if  I  don't  marry  in  self-defence  I  shall  degenerate  into  an 
aunt — absolutely  only  an  aunt.  Oh,  no !  That  would  be  worse 
than  anything !  I  should  have  no  one  to  take  care  of  me,  to  look 
after  me. 

I  have  thrown  away  the  chance  of  happiness  that  lay  beneath 
my  hand.  I  have  torn  my  letter  up.  How  could  I  ?  •  •  After  all, 
why  should  I  not  write  it  over  again  ?  No  one  need  ever  know  I 
hesitated.  I  will  tell  Frank,  perhaps,  some  day,  but  nobody  else, 
yes — I  will  write  it  again ! — (takes  a  sheet  of  paper  qidcMy,  to 
write;  as  she  does  so,  pushes  the  whole  heap  of  papers,  dkc,  she  ha^ 
been  looking  at  into  a  basket  beneath.) 

Curtain, 


VOL.  LXXXV.  1^ 
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"  Listen — I  killed  a  fly  this  morning !    It  buzzed,  and  I  wouldn't  have 
it.    So  it  died— pop !    So  shaD  she  \ " — Buddy  gore,  Act  I. 

Hare  !  how  the  wind  roars  among  the  trees !  In  great  bursts  and 
starts  it  comes^  making  loose  shutters  bang  and  creak ;  driving  the 
hail  and  dead  leaves  clattering  against  the  window-panes;  whistling 
through  chinks  and  crannies ;  now  pausing  for  a  few  moments,  then 
raging  again  with  redoubled  fury  like  some  evil  spirit  angry  alike 
with  mankind  and  inanimate  nature.  If  such  an  eyil  spirit  it  were, 
it  would  be  still  more  angry  to  know  that  its  impotent  blustering  and 
bullying  did  but  lend  an  additional  charm  and  comfort  to  the  family 
circle  drawn  closely  round  the  blazing  fire.  It  would  be  mad  wilJi 
the  sense  of  its  foiled  rage,  could  it  realise  that  the  laughter  was 
brighter,  the  jokes  more  quickly  flowing  and  even  the  plum-pudding 
and  punch  more  delicious  than  usual  on  account  of  the  contrast 
between  the  well-lit  comfortable  room  and  the  horrid  night  without. 
For  it  is  winter  time,  and  these  bright  spots  inside  four  stout  walls 
draw  men's  hearts  closer  together  and  give  them  a  sense  of  friendship 
and  hospitality  which  somehow  or  other  seems  to  fade  and  wane  a 
little  when  the  sun  is  shining  in  summer  skies,  and  birds  axe  singing 
in  the  wood.  Howl  on  then,  you  spiteful  North  wind — ^howl  od,  for 
you  do  but  fan  the  flame  of  brotherly  love,  and  strike  chords  in  the 
human  heart  which  a  less  rude  hand  would  not  cause  to  vibrate. 
Truly  it  is  an  awful  night !  One  would  not,  as  the  saying  is,  turn  a 
dog  out  in  such  weather.  What  living  creature  indeed  would  a  man 
who  had  anything  worthy  to  be  called  a  heart  beating  within  him, 
refuse  to  entertain  at  such  a  time  ?  Ah !  you  smile  with  a  sense  of 
your  unbounded  hospitality  as  you  sit  by  your  fire  watching  the  glow 
flitting  across  the  faces  of  your  children  around  you,  but  if  you  were 
asked  here  and  now  to  practise  your  newly-born  doctrine  of  hospitality, 
would  you  do  so,  or  would  the  feeling  die  suddenly  away  from  your 
breast  like  that  lull  of  the  storm  just  now  ?  Do  you  know  that  in 
this  very  room  of  yours  there  is  an  unbidden  guest  watching  your- 
every  movement,  smelling  the  savoury  odours  that  rise  from  your 
table,  scenting  afar  off  the  steam  of  the  punch-bowl,  longing  to  share 
your  feast  with  you,  and  waiting  anxiously  to  be  asked  ?    Will  you 
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not  put  a  place  for  him  on  your  hearth  ?    Will  you  not  give  him  a 
stool  or  chair  at  your  hoard  ?    Will  you  allow  another  living  thing 
to  die  at  this  season  of  the  year  from  cold  and  starvation  in  sight  of 
your  food,  and  in  the  light,  though  hardly  in  the  warmth  of  your 
blazing  logs  ?    You  look  round :  you  see  no  claimant  of  your  hospi- 
tality, you  say.    No  more  did  Scrooge  till  Spirits  from  another  world 
forced  him  to  do  so.    No  ungenerous  or  miserly  man  ever  does  see 
these  claimants  till  some  accident — it  may  be  this  very  storm  to 
which  we  are  listening — brings  him  to  his  better  self  and  opens  his 
purblind  eyes.   Look  round  o^ce  again,  and  this  time  more  carefully. 
Unless  you  are  determined  not  to  see,  you  will  discover  up  in 
the    far   comer   of   the    ceiling,  a    benimibed,   hungry,    thirsty, 
trembling  old  fly!     For  the  Last   hour  he  has  been  casting  a 
thousand  mute  and  yearning  glances  towards  you,  and  you  have 
not  responded.     Now  that   he  has  at   last  caught  your  eye,  he 
trembles  still  more  than  before.     Half  afraid  that  you  will  send 
for  the  housemaid  with  the  long  broom,  his  fright  increases — ^he 
totters — his  feet  give  way — he  fEdls  with  a  faint  buzz  heavily  to  the 
floor.    Stunned  by  the  blow  and  conflicting  emotions  of  hope  and 
fear,  he  lies  motionless  and  silent  on  his  back,  with  his  legs  folded 
over  his  meagre  breast.    But  he  is  not  dead — far  from  it.    Ho  has 
merely  had  one  of  his  epileptic  attacks.    Every  night  since  winter 
began,  has  this  poor  old  creature  fallen  the  whole  height  of  your 
room  from  ceiling  to  carpet  as  soon  as  ever  the  fire  went  out.    Every 
night  he  has  felt  the  gradual  chill  creeping  over  his  body,  until  he 
slowly  awoke  from  dreams  of  summer  skies  to  wait  for  the  inevitable 
catastrophe  in  store  for  him.    At  last  it  comes,  and  paralyzed  with 
cold,  he  drops  to  the  ground.    With  each  recurring  day  he  gathers 
himself  together,  and,  with  what  strength  remains  to  him  after  his 
broken  rest,  contrives  to  warm  his  shuddering  limbs  at  the  newly-lit 
fire  and  then,  after  infinite  toil,  and  very,  very  slowly,  does  he  mount 
the  perpendicular  height  just  in  time  to  escape  the  awful  brooms  and 
dusters  which  seem  to  leave  no  comer  of  the  room  unexplored.    Does 
he  stir  no  spark  of  pity  or  compassion  in  your  heart  as  he  lies  there 
before  you  in  his  old  age,  hungry,  shivering,   and  defenceless? 
Would  it  be  so  very  great  an  act  of  self-denial  to  satisfy  his  appetite 
for  this  once  and  to  say  to  him,  as  did  that  good  man,  William 
Oldys:— 

"Busy,  curious,  thirsty  fly, 
Drink  with  me  and  drink  as  1 P  ** 

See  how  he  brushes  away  with  his  fore-leg  the  thousand  tiny  tears 
of  joy  which  come  welling  forth  from  as  many  eyes,  while  you 
tenderly  take  him  up  and  place  him  by  the  hearth  1    The  warmth 
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and  the  punch  bring  back  the  old  fire  of  youth  into  hispoor  aged 
limbs.    He  begins  to  grow  merry :  he  spreads  his  wings,  flies  at  the 
lamp  and  buzzes  a  song  of  gratitude.    This  buzzing  will  now 
continue  for  several  hours.    Are  you  sorry  that  you  haye  instilled 
new  life  into  an  expiring  fellow-creature  ?    Are  you  sorry  that  you 
haye  postponed  death  for  one  who  is  almost  certainly  fated  to 
succumb  to  age  and  cold  and  the  bitter  East  winds,  before  the 
present  month  is  out?     Even  now  he  is  gratefully  buzzing  his 
thanks  into  your  ears,  long  after  you  haye  composed  yourself  to 
go  to  sleep.     The  family  party  has  broken  up  hours  ago;  the 
supper  has  been  cleared  away;  there  is  nothing  left  now  in  the 
punch-bowl ;  yet  that  old  fly,  who  a  few  hours  since  could  scarcely 
crawl,  is  flitting  to  and  fro  all  oyer  your  bedroom,  buzzing  in 
your  ear,  bouncing    into  your  eye,  settling  on  your    nose,  and 
showing  by  a  thousand  signs  how  he  appreciates  your  acts  of 
hospitality  and  kindness.    That  was  one  o'clock  that  struck,  and  still 
the  fly  is  buzzing  about  just  as  if  it  were  the  middle  of  a  summer's 
day.    The  generous  spirit  he  has  imbibed  haj  excited  him.    He 
cannot  sleep — ^nor  indeed  can  you.    Gradually  the  flickering  blaze 
from  the  fire  dies  away,  only  lighting  up  the  room  now  and  again 
with  a  fitfol  glare,  making  the  subsequent  gloom  seem  more  dark  by 
comparison.    You  turn  on  your  right  side  and  on  your  left ;  you  lie 
face  downwards  and  tsuce  upwards;    you  count  imaginary  sheep 
jumping  oyer  stiles ;  you  repeat  as  much  of  the  multiplication  table 
as  you  can  remember — ^but  in  yain.    The  fly  is  as  merry  and  grateful 
as  eyer.    The  dock  strikes  two.    The  flre  seems  now  to  haye  gone 
out  and  the  cinders  make  a  mysterious  crackling  sound,  as  though 
somebody  were  breaking  biscuits  in  the  fender.    But  your  little 
insert  friend  is  making  a  regular  Walpurgis  night  of  it.    By  the 
loudness  of  his  buzzing  you  feel  that  he  is  near  you ;  then  it  dies 
away,  and  you  know  he  has  settled  on  your  dressing-table.    You 
begin  to  wonder  how  he  managed  to  follow  you  from  the  dining-room 
here.    Angry  and  uncharitable  feelings  arise  within  your  breast. 
The  hospitable  host  is  fast  deyelopmg  into  the  cold-blooded  Scrooge. 
Butwhat  is  this  figure  moying  in  the  darkness?   A  man  rises  fh>m 
his  bed— lights  a  candle — ^mutters  strange  and  dreadful  monosyllables 
— seizes  a  lawn-tennis  racket  firmly  in  his  right  hand — ^giyes  a 
sudden  bang,  and  stretches  a  poor  insect  lifeless  on  the  fioor !    There 
is  a  faint  buzz  and  a  wriggle,  and  then  all  is  oyer.    The  figure 
returns  to  the  bed,  blows  out  the  candle,  and  in  two  minutes  nothing 
is  to  be  heard  but  loud  and  regular  snoring.    But  still  he  is  not 
alone !    Two  forms  seem  to  float  into  the  room  and  conyerse  together 
in  strange  unearthly  tones,  heard  by  the  sleeper  in  his  troubled 
dreams  only  too  distinctly,  and  causing  him  to  start  and  toss  upon 
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his  bed  like  a  fevered  man.  One  of  these  ghostly  visitors  has  an 
almost  god-like  appearance ;  the  other,  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
devil  "  The  East  and  the  West  are  met,"  says  the  first,  "  on  a 
common  errand.  The  laws  of  hospitality  have  been  outraged:  I 
shall  not  spare  the  cnlprit."  ^*  And  when  a  subject  of  mine  has  been 
slaughtered,"  answers  the  other,  **  I  am  accustomed  to  avenge  the 
murder  with  something  worse  than  death."  "  Since  that  is  so,  let 
your  punishment  suffice  for  both  of  us."  ''Well  said,  Jupiter 
Hospitalis !  This  very  night  wiU  I  carry  him  away."  "  To-morrow 
then,  I  shall  be  able  to  reply,  'Well  done,  Beelzebub,  Gtoi  of 
FUes.'" 

The  sun  rises,  the  cocks  are  crowing,  the  bedroom  door  is  opened, 
but  the  bed  is  empty ! 
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By  FEANCES  M.  PEAED, 
AuxHOB  OF  'His  Cousin  Betty/  'Neab  Nsiohboubs,'  &g. 

Chapteb  in. 

"'Witli  eVry  plea4ring,  eVry  pmdent  part, 

Say,  wliat  can  Ohloe  want  P '  *  She  wants  a  heart :  ' 

I  She  speaks,  behaves,  and  acts  jost  as  she  ought. 

But  never,  never,  reach'd  one  gen'rons  thought/" — Pope. 

Lucy  Winyeatt  sat  at  the  writing-table  in  the  little  room  which 
was  her  own,  and  where  Norma  scarcely  ever  came.  She  had  a 
pen  in  her  hand,  and  a  sheet  of  paper  before  her,  but  she  was  not 
writing.  She  mnst  have  been  thinking  instead,  for  she  did  not 
hear  a  knock  until  it  was  loudly  repeated,  and  followed  by  a  half-^ 
opened  door  and  a  girl's  voice — "  May  we  come  in  ?  " 

"  As  yon  are  here,  there  is  no  particular  use  in  my  saying  no," 
said  Lucy  coolly.     "  Well,  what  brings  you  so  early  ?  " 

"  Oh,  we  came  to  tell  you  about  last  night.  It  was  a  great 
success,  and  Janet's  dress  did  beautifully.  It  was  such  a  pity  you 
weren't  there ! " 

"  I  assure  you  I  felt  thankful.  I  get  enough  of  Mrs.  Carring- 
ton's  dull  parties,"  said  Lucy  spitefully. 

"  Oh,  but  this  wasn't  dull,  was  it,  Isabel  ?  I  don't  think  any 
one  could  have  called  it  the  least  dull.  Did  " — hesitatingly — **  did 
Mrs.  Winyeatt  find  it  so  ?  " 

"  Norma  ?  She  thrives  in  dulness — it's  her  element.  But  she 
hasn't  said  anything  at  all  about  it,  so  you  may  launch  into  what- 
ever brilliant  reports  you  like.  Who  was  there  ?  I  can  tell  you, 
though,  before  you  speak.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Newton,  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Smith,  Colonel  and  the  two  Miss  Somervilles,  three  or 
four  subalterns  to  balance  the  Miss  Somervilles,  Norma " 

"  And  Mr.  Lawrence,"  broke  in  Janet  Somerville  eagerly. 

"  And  Mr.  Lawrence,"  repeated  Lucy,  with  a  swift  glance  at  the 
girl.  **  And  Mr.  Lawrence.  He  is  becoming  as  much  a  matter  of 
course  as  any  of  the  rest  of  you." 

^'I  don't  think  I  am  a  matter  of  course,  as  it  was  my  first 
dinner-party,"  said  Janet  in  a  slightly  aggrieved  voice. 

"  I  see  you  so  often  that  I  can't  think  of  you  as  anything  else," 
returned  Lucy  carelessly;  "but  it  is  possible  that  upon  some 
people  you  may  produce  a  new  eflfect.    Well,  and  how  did  the 
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whirlpool  of  excitement  strike  you  when  you  were  dashing  about 
in  it  ?    Did  people  behaye  as  you  expected  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Winyeatt  looked  lovely."  Janet  gave  the  information 
enthusiastically. 

*^  That  goes  without  saying,  in  some  people's  eyes,  yours  among 
the  number/'  remarked  Lucy  in  the  same  tone  as  before. 

"  And  in  Mr.  Lawrence's." 

"  Ah,  in  Mr.  Lawrence's ! "  She  hesitated.  "  How  do  you 
know  ?    Did  he  discourse  to  you  of  her  charms  ?  " 

*^  He  was  not  likely  to  talk  to  me,"  said  Janet  simply.  '*  But 
I  don't  think  it  is  difficujlt  to  know  when  one  person  likes  another ; 
you  can  see  when  they  look  at  them." 

*^  And  he  went  and  sat  by  her,"  put  in  her  sister. 

"  Lrresistible  evidence  I  Well,  my  dear  Janet,  I  congratulate 
you.  Tou  seem  to  have  looked  about  you  with  great  effect,  and 
to  have  made  marvellous  discoveries.  I  dare  say  they  would 
astonish  no  one  so  much  as  Mr.  Lawrence  himself." 

"Lucy!"  cried  poor  Janet,  with  agonised  emphasis,  "you 
wouldn't — you  wouldn't  tell  him  !  " 

"  Not  exactly.  Tou  see  the  next  time  you  were  out  your  young 
observations  might  lead  you  to  altogether  different  conclusions. 
Tou  will  have  to  get  used  to  seeing  one  person  look  at  another." 

But  when  the  girls  had  gone  Lucy  sat  and  reflected  with  an 
intentness  which  their  words  had  not  appeared  to  justify.  She 
was  far  more  quick  at  noticing  admiration  for  herself  than  for 
other  people,  yet  once  or  twice  it  had  struck  her  disagreeably  that 
Lawrence  showed  a  preference  for  Norma's  society.  She  wondered 
with  great  naivetS  why  this  should  be,  for  she  was  sincerely  con- 
vinced that  she  was  far  better  company  than  Norma,  and  it  did 
not  please  her.  Lucy  Winyeatt  was  not  a  bad  or  malicious  sort 
of  girl ;  in  her  own  fashion  and  to  her  own  degree  she  was  really 
fond  of  Norma ;  but  she  balanced  both  people  and  things  with  a 
nice  reference  to  herself— the  very  weather  was  only  approved  of 
if  it  fell  in  with  her  moods — and  she  was  capable  of  finding  reason 
in  the  broadest  flattery.  She  wished  to  marry ;  the  prospect  of 
a  house  and  establishment  of  her  own  attracted  her,  and  she  had 
decided  that  Mr.  Lawrence  more  nearly  approached  her  ideal  of 
the  person  through  whom  they  should  come  than  any  one  whom  she 
had  seen  of  late.  For  Norma  to  stand  in  her  way  would  be  really 
unparalleled  selfishness.  Norma  never  would  marry.  In  some 
manner — Lucy  did  not  understand  how — she  had  neglected  Paul ; 
all  she  could  do  now  was  to  remain  faithful  to  his  memory. 

Certainly  she  should  not  interfere  with  his  sister. 

Lucy's  busy  brain  began  to  revolve  little  plans — she  had  always 
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an  infinity  of  little  plans — for  checking  this  incipient  and  incon- 
venient idea  of  his,  if  it  existed,  in  the  bud.  Were  the  worst  to 
appear  probable,  she  would  appeal  to  Norma  herself,  meanwhile  she 
would  act  in  less  direct  fashion.  Skilful  strategy  was  her  strong 
point. 

The  day  never  passed  without  their  seeing  George  Lawrence. 
At  first  this  had  been  owing  to  Lucy's  clever  suggestiveness,  but 
now  it  was  a  sufficiently  established  habit  for  him  to  appear  with- 
out thinking  it  necessary  to  frame  an  excuse.  Norma  always 
greeted  him  with  cordiality ;  he  liked  Lucy  and  Agnes,  he  even 
liked  the  room,  barren  though  it  was  of  any  decorative  art.  But 
there  were  sunshine  and  flowers,  and  the  signs  of  a  sweet  womanly 
presence,  and  in  some  strange,  hitherto  unknown  way,  these  signs 
stirred  him.  Lucy,  having  soon  discovered  that  he  was  a  harmless 
maniac  on  the  subjects  of  Greek  sculpture  and  coins,  employed  a 
delicate  cleverness  in  starting  him  upon  one  or  the  other.  He  did 
not  think  so  highly  of  her  interest  as  she  imagined,  but  it  amused 
him  to  talk  of  things  upon  which  he  talked  well,  and — much  more 
— it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  for  spreading  his  nets  before 
Norma.  She  took  no  part  in  the  discussion,  generally  she  worked 
at  some  austere  [garment,  but  he  was  certain  that  she  heard. 
Sometimes  he  caught  a  swift,  momentary,  self-betraying  glance  ; 
sometimes  he  saw  her  hand,  carrying  the  needle,  pause  for  an 
instant  or  two  suspended  in  the  air;  sometimes  he  could  have 
sworn  she  held  her  breath  till  he  had  answered  one  of  Lucy's  neai 
questions.  It  gave  him  so  much  delight  to  strike  out  these  sparks 
of  old  times,  that  he  became  quite  eager  to  encourage  Lucy  in  her 
investigations — her  lessons,  as  she  chose  to  call  them. 

"Mother,"  said  Agnes  one  day,  "does  Aunt  Lucy  really  like 
doing  lessons  ?  " 

"  I  think  so ;  don't  you  ?  "  said  her  mother  gaily. 

"Why?" 

"  Perhaps  she  has  a  good  teacher,"  Norma  answered. 

"  Yes,  I  like  Mr.  Lawrence,"  said  Agnes,  drawing  a^  deep 
breath. 

It  pleased  Norma  to  hear  her  say  this — it  always  pleased  her  te 
hear  him  praised  by  those  about  her.  It  had  never  entered  her 
head  to  conceive  of  him  in  any  light  than  as  Paul's  friend,  and 
one  who,  though  in  old  days  he  had  so  righteously  blamed  hei,^ 
might  in  time  become  as  truly  her  own.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if 
his  approval  were,  in  a  certain  fashion,  Paul's  own.  She  was  glad 
to  feel  that  he  was  in  sympathy  with  Paul's  sister,  Paul's  child  ; 
and  Lucy's  sharp  eyes  had  never  succeeded  in  detecting  the 
shadow  of  an  attempt  to  draw  him  away  from  herself.    Not  by  a 
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word  did  she  divert  his  attention  from  these  incipient  lectures  of 
his,  which  he  gave  for  Lucy's  edification;  only  the  mute  signs 
which  he  noticed  and  the  girl  did  not  see,  told  that  they  did  not 
fall  upon  deaf  ears.  Not  he,  not  Lucy,  however,  knew  what  this 
restraint  cost — were  aware  what  burning  questions  flew  to  her 
tongue — what  a  sharp  curb  of  remorse  held  them  back !  She  had 
punished  herself  for  over-caring,  by  trying  to  kill  her  interest, 
and  now  it  had  seemed  to  leap  back  to  her  heart,  not  only  alive 
but  triumphant.  Sl^e  did  not  guess  that  Lawrence,  wholly 
impatient  of  these  scruples,  was  deliberately  spreading  temptation 
before  her — leaving  photographs  in  her  way,  talking  at  her; 
that,  had  he  only  dared,  he  would  have  liked  to  have  swept  away 
her  fancies  by  half  a  dozen  rough  tender  words.  '^But,  good 
Heavens ! "  he  said  to  himself,  "  the  only  hold  I  have  upon  her, 
is  that  she  looks  upon  me  as  a  sort  of  Mentor.  Because  I  found 
fault  in  old  days,  I  am  tolerated  now.  Once  forfeit  that  position, 
and  I  become  no  more  than  one  of  those  other  unfortunates  who 
dangle  about  her,  and  for  whom  she  cares  not  a  brass  farthing." 
Once  he  had  a  brilliant  idea.  '^  Suppose  I  tell  her  that  she's 
wrong  now?"  But  he  presently  shook  his  head.  "No,"  he 
reflected ;  "  she  wouldn't  believe  me.  She  would  think  I  was 
only  meanly  pandering  to  her  tastes,  and  all  her  respect  for 
me  would  be  gone.    I  must  keep  in  her  own  lines  or  be  nowhere." 

And,  after  all,  he  was  for  the  present  content  with  his  position. 
After  wandering  half  over  Europe  there  was  a  great  delight  and 
refreshment  in  this  breezy  place,  where  all  the  colours  were  at 
once  clear  and  delicate,  where  the  sparkle  and  brightness  never 
became  monotonous,  for  mists  swept  across  the  sea,  and  along  the 
white  headlands,  and  there  were  lovely  harmonies  of  white  and 
grey,  and  soft  shadows  drifting.  The  boats  and  the  people  kept 
it  cheerful ;  there  was  always  a  coming  and  going,  a  stretching 
out  of  hands  to  other  lands ;  the  nets  were  drawn  full  of  silvery 
leaping  fish ;  often  at  night  there  was  the  drag  of  a  keel  on  the 
shingle,  and  looking  out  it  was  possible  to  distinguish  in  the 
darkness  the  dark  sails  of  a  boat  putting  forth  for  her  nightly 
toH.  George  Lawrence  had  been  in  many  lands,  and  had  often 
found  himself  hard  to  please ;  here,  however,  very  simple  things 
were  creating  a  satisfaction  which  might  have  surprised  some  of 
his  most  intimate  friends. 

One  cool  evening  they  went  for  a  walk  along  the  clifis.  Agnes 
had  begged  for  this  little  expedition,  but,  as  usual,  it  was  Lucy 
who  knew  when  the  right  moment  had  arrived,  and  brought 
it  out  as  a  pleasant  suggestion.  On  their  way  they  passed  in 
front  of  a  row  of  houses,  and  here  Lucy  made  a  stand.   * 
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"  Norma,"  she  said,  "  would  not  Miss  Ellison  enjoy  a  walk?  " 

Norma  looked  a  little  surprised.  Miss  Ellison  was  one  of 
the  few  people  who  did  not  like  Lucy.  The  girl  herself  said 
so  to  Lawrence,  with  a  laugh,  as  she  rang  the  hell. 

"This  is  rather  kind  of  me,  if  you  only  knew  it,"  she  said. 
"Miss  Ellison  worships  Norma,  and  thinks  me  a  frivolous  and 
undesirable  being.  Still,  poor  old  thing,  she  is  dreadfully  lonely 
here,  and  I  do  think  it  would  be  a  charity  to  take  her  out. 
Promise  not  to  believe  all  she  says ! " 

She  ran  lightly  upstairs  before  he  had  time  to  answer,  and 
Lawrence  turned  with  a  smile  to  Norma. 

"  She  is  very  good-natured,"  he  Baid. 

"Yes,"  said  Norma,  frowning  slightly.  She  had  often  to 
restrain  some  short  quick  comment  upon  Lucy's  good-nature. 
Poor  Norma  was  so  true  herself  that  Lucy's  little  roundabout 
ways  were  a  perpetual  fret,  and  yet  it  seemed  both  suspicious  and 
uncharitable  to  be  aware  of  them.  ^Wliy  could  she  not  do  as  other 
people  did  ? 

Here  was  Mr.  Lawrence,  quick-sighted  enough,  who  saw  only 
the  kindly  outward  aspect  of  the  little  action;  and  why  must 
she  be  instantly  touched  with  the  conviction  that  Lucy's  real 
motive  was  unexpressed  ?  She  cried  out  with  scorn  at  herselt 
It  was  small-minded,  it  was  contemptible.  Once  or  twice,  when 
her  indignation  had  found  vent  in  a  look  or  word,  Lucy  had  mildly 
hinted  that  she  was  jealous.  Never  was  an  accusation  more  un- 
founded, and  yet  the  bare  idea  scathed  and  humiliated  Norma 
almost  as  if  it  had  been  true.  The  truth  was,  that  in  her  position 
with  Lucy  she  was  unequally  weighted ;  she  could  not  judge  her 
with  the  freedom  of  thought  she  would  have  used  towards  another 
person,  and  Lucy,  who  had  an  extraordinary  amount  of  thin 
cleverness,  had  found  this  out.  Norma  felt  like  a  monster  of  un- 
charitableness  as  she  stood  in  the  doorway  with  Lawrence,  and 
waited  for  Lucy's  return  from  her  errand  of  kindness. 

She  came  at  last,  bringing  Miss  Ellison,  a  shrewd-looking,  long- 
lipped  woman,  with  a  very  honest  expression  of  countenance. 

"  I  have  captured  her,  you  see ! "  said  the  girl,  with  an  air  of 
triumph. 

"  It  didn't  require  much  skill,"  said  the  new-comer ;  "  I  was 
tired  of  my  own  company,  and  very  glad  to  be  invited." 

"  It  was  Lucy's  thought,"  Norma  put  in  quickly. 

A  narrow  path  climbed  the  white  cliflfs ;  down  below  the  tide 
stole  in  over  rocks  and  sea- weed ;  there  was  an  inspiriting  sparkle 
in  the  water,  a  sense  of  vastness  and  freshness  in  the  broad 
expanse  which  melted  away  into  blue  distance.     The  sails  were 
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white,  like  the  cliffs  and  the  sea-birds;  there  was  a  fayonrable 
breeze,  and  the  ships  were  coming  np  with  every  stitch  of  canvas 
spread.  When  they  reached  the  top  and  walked  along  the  short 
turf  they  were  conscious  of  a  sense  of  exhilaration.  Lucy  made 
no  visible  effort  to  detach  Lawrence,  but  she  put  forth  all  her 
powers  of  entertainment.  She  seemed  to  be  largely  mixed  up  with 
the  pleasantness  of  things.  And,  beyond  a  doubt,  it  was  a  very 
delightful  world  up  there  to  those  who  cared  for  the  song  of  larks, 
for  the  glitter  of  broad  waters,  for  a  glorious  depth  of  blue,  with 
delicate  drifting  clouds.  Agnes  ran  and  danced  over  the  grass ; 
until  now  Lawrence  had  never  known  she  could  be  so  gay. 
Presently  Miss  Ellison  dropped  a  little  behind  with  Norma. 

"  I  have  just  had  a  great  surprise,"  she  said.  "  I  have  suddenly 
remembered  that  I  am  fifty-five  instead  of  twenty.  Do  you  know 
that  the  discovery  has  really  given  me  a  shock  ?  " 

^^  If  I,"  said  Norma,  "  found  out  the  same  fact,  I  think  I  should 
be  neither  shocked  nor  surprised." 

Miss  Ellison  shook  her  head. 

"  That  shows,"  she  answered,  "  how  foolish  you  are,  and  how 
young  1  Tou  often  strike  me  as  the  youngest  person  of  my 
acquaintance." 

Mrs.  Winyeatt  flushed  impatiently. 

"  Tou  have  said  something  of  the  sort  before,  and  I  cannot  tell 
why !    It  is  not  like  you." 

"Never  mind,  my  dear.  You  must  hear  the  truth  now  and 
then ;  you  must  consent  to  an  occasional  mockery  from  those  who 
are  ready  enough  to  pretend  with  you  sometimes.  We,  who  are 
well  down  the  hiU,  find  it  a  pleasant  farce  to  listen  to  those  just 
clambering  up  to  the  top,  when  they  call  after  us  that  they  are 
close  on  our  heels.  Only  all  the  while  they  know,  and  we  know, 
that  it  is  a,  farce.  Tou  are  exactly  twenty-two  years  younger 
than  I  am." 

"Oh,  years!" 

"  It's  a  stupid  way  of  reckoning,  I'll  allow ;  but  there  it  is,  and 
I  don't  know  that  there  is  anything  so  mathematical  to  be  put  in 
place  of  it.  And  after  all,  it's  well  to  have  something  fixed  to 
balance  our  ideas;  otherwise,  between  your  feeling  yourself  so 
old,  and  my  feeling  you  so  young,  we  should  never  know  where 
we  were." 

"  It  is  absurd  of  you ! "  said  Norma,  still  impatiently.  "  What 
do  I  say  or  do  to  give  an  idea  of  youth  ?  '* 

"  Why,  that's  the  very  point ! "  cried  Miss  Ellison  quaintly. 
She  changed  the  subject  in  a  measure — or  rather  the  object. 
"  There's  Lucy  for  another  contradiction.    I  am  sure  she  would 
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tell  yon  she  felt  as  young  as  Agnes,  and  yet  she's  as  old  as 
Methnsaleh.  When  I'm  listening  to  her  Avith  all  the  respect  one 
uhonld  pay  to  one's  elders,  I  suddenly  remember  her  years,  and 
recover  myself  again." 

"  I  think  yon  are  rather  unkind  to  Lucy,"  said  Norma  gravely. 

"Perhaps.  KecoUect  that  I  am  often  a  good  deal  overawed. 
But,  indeed,  I  do  not  think  your  accusation  quite  just.  I  don't 
profess  *o  like  her,  but  I  give  you  my  word  that  I  admire  her 
very  much.  Diplomacy  has  always  a  fascination  for  me.  Now, 
why  was  I  brought  with  you  to-day  ?  " 

Mrs.  Winyeatt  looked  at  her  in  dismay. 

"  Why  ? — ^what  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  faltered. 

"  Oh,"  returned  Miss  Ellison,  laughing,  "  there's  a  reason  some- 
where, of  course.  That's  a  part  of  the  entertainment  I  dare  say 
it's  the  most  harmless  of  reasons — and,  indeed,  I  begin  to  think  I 
know  what  it  is — but  I  don't  see  why  we  should  be  defrauded  of 
the  amusement  of  seeing  it  at  work  Do  you  ?  "  As  Norma  was 
silent,  she  went  on  questioning.  "  Mr.  Lawrence  is  an  old  friend 
of  yours,  is  he  not?" 

"  He  was  an  old  friend  of  Paul's,"  said  Mrs.  Winyeatt,  without 
lifting  her  eyes. 

"  But  a  new  one  of  Lucy's  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  new  one  of  Lucy's,"  Norma  assented,  looking  at  her  in 
surprise.  Then  a  light  came  into  her  eyes.  ^*  Oh  1 "  she  cried, 
"  do  you  think  that  would  be  possible  ?  " 

"I  don't  think  about  it.  I  am  only  wondering  what  Lucy 
thinks." 

"Nothing,  then!" 

Miss  Ellison  shook  her  head. 

"  My  dear  Norma,  you  are  not  a  very  acute  discemer.  Or,  if 
you  are  by  nature,  you've  learnt  the  lesson  of  persistently  shut- 
ting your  eyes  when  you  feel  the  impulse  to  look.  In  this  case  I 
take  the  more  delight  in  forcing  them  open,  because  it  is  Lucy's 
care  which  has  provided  me  for  your  companion.  One  doesn't  mind 
being  a  passive  instrument,  but  it  rather  sets  one  on  one's  mettle, 
at  the  same  time,  to  prove  that  one  might  be  something -else." 

Norma  did  not  appear  to  be  listening  to  this  explanation*  She 
walked  silently  on  for  a  while,  then  turned  to  her  companion. 

"  I  hope,  I  do  hope,  it  may  be  as  you  imagine,"  she  said  very 
earnestly. 

"Tou  would  like  it?" 

"  How  could  I  help  it  ?    And  Paul  would  have  been  so  pleased ! " 

"  But,  mind  you,  I  am  only  regarding  it  from  one  point  of  view. 
Mr.  Lawrence  may  be  very  well  able  to  take  care  of  him3elf." 
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Norma  took  no  notice  of  this  shaft ;  she  was  still  copsidering. 

'^  I  think  I  was  rather  stupid  not  to  suspect/'  she  said  presently. 
"  When  one  begins  to  consider  it,  why  should  he  have  stayed  on 
here  ?  It  isn't  the  sort  of  place  he  would  naturally  like.  And 
then  Lucy  is  so  very  popular  and  attractive ! " 

"  Well,  what  will  you  do  ?  " 

"  Do  ?    I  shall  do  nothing.    I  can  only  be  glad." 

"  Don't  be  too  glad,"  ventured  Miss  Ellison. 

"  Why  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  First,  because  there's  no  unmixed  good;  and  secondly,  because, 
after  all,  we  haven't  an  idea  what  are  his  feelings  in  the  matter." 

*'  But  you  will  admit  that  his  staying  means  something  ?  " 

**  Oh,  his  staying  means  that  he  wishes  to  stay,  no  doubt." 

''  Well  ?  "  said  Norma,  turning  upon  her  a  satisfied  look. 

Miss  Ellison  did  not  know  what  to  say  next.  She  felt  as  if  she 
would  have  been  more  prudent  if  she  had  abstained  from  saying 
so  much. 

"  Well,"  she  answered  slowly.  "  He  probably  liked  meeting 
with  an  old  friend." 

'^  Tes,"  Norma  allowed  frankly,  '^  that  was  no  doubt  his  first 
inducement." 

Miss  Ellison  glanced  at  her. 

'*  Don't  take  my  idle  talk  too  seriously,"  she  said, ''  or  I  shall 
feel  that  I  may  have  done  a  mischief." 

"But  you  couldn't,"  replied  the  other;  "you  could  only  have 
done  a  mischief  if  I  had  set  myself  against  it ;  and  I  am  not  likely 
to  do  that,  am  I?" 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Ellison  slowly,  "  no.  You  are  not  likely  to  do 
that." 

"  Then  there  is  no  possible  harm." 

To  this,  however,  her  companion  made  no  answer.  She  was 
looking  before  her  at  Lucy  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  had  paused 
under  a  low  bank  and  were  waiting  for  them.  As  they  came  up 
Lucy  was  speaking  with  great  animation,  and  Miss  Ellison  was 
obliged  to  confesET  that  she  looked  exceedingly  pretty.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  truism  to  remark  that  she  always  looked  prettiest  when  she 
was  pleased;  but  at  any  rate  there  was  now  a  considerable  amount 
of  piquancy  in  her  face,  and  her  complexion  was  as  delicately  fresh 
as  a  rose-leaf.  Prettiness  is  a  charming  sight,  and  it  was  a  little 
ungrateful  of  Miss  Ellison  to  glance  at  Lawrence  with  some 
displeasure. 

^^  I  suppose,  because  he  is  a  man,  and  likes  to  feel  that  it  is  put 
out  for  him,"  she  refiected  contemptuously, "  that  all  this  vivacity 
pleases  him.    Well,  let  him  marry  her,  and  take  her  away ! " 
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*  "Mr.  Lawrence  is  a  very  obliging  person,"  Lncy  was  saying. 
"  He  does  his  best  to  respond  to  our  little  efforts  for  his  amuse- 
ment without  fencing  himself  round  with  all  the  better  things  he 
has  seen.    Aren't  you  grateful  to  him,  Norma  ?    I  am." 

"Of  course  she  is,"  interposed  Lawrence.  "Isn't  it  human 
nature  to  heap  kindnesses  upon  people,  and  then  be  eternally 
thankful  ever  after  ?  Miss  Ellison,  won't  you  let  me  earn  your 
gratitude  in  some  such  way  ?  " 

But  though  he  spoke  in  this  light  fashion  to  Miss  Ellison,  he 
looked  at  Norma,  and  somehow  there  was  that  in  his  look  which 
startled  the  former  lady. 

"  I  do  believe,"  she  reflected,  "  that  he's  a  wiser  man  than  I 
thought,  and  that  Lucy  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  after  all.  And 
I'm  sorry  I  said  that  to  Norma,  because  I  may  have  set  her  on  an 
entirely  wrong  tack,"  she  ended  with  a  sigh.  "Well,  he  must 
get  it  right  again — ^he  has  no  right  to  throw  dust  in  our  eyes." 


Chapter  IV. 

"  And  wko  could  blame  the  generous  weakness 
Which,  only  to  thyself  unjust, 
So  overprized  the  worth  of  others, 
And  dwarfed  thy  own  with  self -distrust  ?  " — WhiUier. 

There  is  no  accounting  for  sensations,  especially  for  the  sensations 
of  a  man  in  love.  In  that  walk  over  the  hilltop,  Lawrence  had 
apparently  devoted  himself  to  Lucy,  yet  he  was  under  the  un- 
authorised impression  that  he  had  somehow  grown  nearer  to 
Norma.  The  only  way  of  accounting  for  this  delusion  is  that  his 
mind  was  gradually  more  and  more  possessed  by  her  image ;  it 
seemed  a  palpable  fact  which  no  one  could  mistake,  and  he  only 
thought  of  Lucy  as  of  some  one,  something,  belonging  to  Norma. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  a  momentary  jar  was  produced,  but  he  was  not 
moody  enough  himself  to  fasten  upon  trivialities;  and  if  they 
thrust  themselves  upon  him,  he  treated  them — ^in  a  woman — as  a 
feminine  peculiarity  which  required  forbearance,  and  in  a  man  as 
a  reason  for  falling  back  from  closer  acquaintance. 

He  was,  however,  old  enough  to  be  aware  of  and  to  value  greatly 
his  present  feelings  of  happy  enjoyment.  Nothing  of  late  years 
had  seemed  strong  enough  to  arouse  it ;  and  when  such  a  feeling 
has  become  a  memory,  to  find  it  suddenly  revivified  is  to  taste  it 
with  quite  an  added  delight.  It  had  grown  up,  too,  very  simply 
and  unsought.  Nothing  had  been  farther  from  his  thoughts  when 
he  stepped  up  the  narrow  gangway  and  on  to  the  pier,  than  that 
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anytliing  in  the  place  could  prove  attractive.  The  instant  he  saw 
Mrs.  Winyeatt  a  certain  satisfaction  seized  him ;  it  seemed  almost 
as  if  her  figure  had  all  these  years  lain  hidden  in  his  hearty 
waiting  to  reveal  itself,  and  yet  the  notion  was  preposterous.  So, 
too,  was  the  feeling  that  these  summer  days  would  last  for  ever, 
each  only  growing  fairer  than  the  last ;  and  yet,  and  yet  again, 
that  such  a  feeling  could  exist  was  in  itself  an  intoxicating  return 
of  what  had  seemed  no  longer  possible.  ,  He  had  never  felt  old, 
or  thought  of  himself  as  verging  upon  middle  age,  but  now  he 
was  sure  that  he  was  still  splendidly  young.  Nor  was  he  visited 
by  many  serious  misgivings  as  to  Norma.  Perhaps  he  had  not 
yet  reached  that  stage,  perhaps  the  evident  friendliness  with 
which  she  had  received  him,  carried  encouragement  ,*  it  is  certain 
that  he  did  not  lay  his  reception  so  completely  as  she  imagined  to 
the  fact  of  his  having  been  Paul's  friend — ^he  made  it  a  much 
more  personal  affair;  and  the  remembrance  that  he  had  ever 
blamed  her,  which  she  imagined  to  be  always  present  with  him, 
now  seemed  to  him  to  belong  to  nothing  except  youthful 
priggishness. 

Miss  Ellison's  somewhat  indiscreet  remarks,  if  they  did  some- 
thing towards  injuring  George  Lawrence's  prospects,  had  at  first 
the  effect  of  improving  his  position.  Norma  was  anxious,  almost 
feverishly  anxious,  to  do  all  that  she  could  for  Lucy ;  and  she  told 
herself  that  as  these  heart  searchings  of  Lucy's,  which  were  the 
cause  of  much  scrupulous  upbraiding  of  her  own  conscience,  gave 
the  requisite  opportunity,  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
lacking,  it  was  her  duty  to  second  them  by  all  the  encouragement 
in  her  power.  Yielding  so  far,  it  did  not  seem  consistent  to  throw 
cold  water  upon  Lawrence's  unblushing  endeavours  to  draw  out 
her  interest.  She  supposed  that  he  found  it  more  easy  and  natural 
when  she  allowed  herself  to  be  included  in  the  circle ;  she  had 
been  conscious  before  that  her  placing  herself  so  decidedly  on  the 
outside,  created  a  sort  of  stiffness,  though  perhaps  she  had  felt 
this  more  than  the  others.  But  at  any  rate,  the  yielding,  so  far 
as  it  went,  gave  her  intense  pleasure.  The  interests  she  had  so 
long  crushed  down,  leapt  triumphantly  from  their  prison ;  and 
although  she  never  made  a  remark  unless  in  answer  to  a  direct 
question  from  Lawrence,  she  no  longer  tried  to  prevent  herself 
from  listening,  and  her  keen  apprehension  responded  to  or  com- 
bated his  theories  with  a  new  and  delightful  sense  of  freedom. 

He  was  clever  enough  to  place  himself  always  where  he  could 
see  her.  Besides  her  beauty,  she  had  that  rare  and  irresistible 
charm  of  fascination  which  cannot  be  described  by  words,  and  he 
found  an  intense  pleasure  in  watching  her  movements,  the  turn 
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of  her  head^  the  light  which  stole  into  her  eyes.  He  did  not  allow 
himself  to  confuse  her  by  letting  her  see  the  object  for  which  he 
had  chosen  his  position,  and  as  nothing  was  farther  from  her 
thoughts,  she  made  no  discoveries ;  but  he  cared  not  a  farthing 
how  far  Lticy  penetrated ;  he  believed,  indeed,  that  she  conld  not 
be  blind  to  what  he  felt  so  strongly,  and  he  flattered  himself  that 
he  had  her  good  wishes.  One  day  he  ventnred  on  what  he  himself 
considered  rather  a  bold  step;  he  produced  a  very  beautiful 
photograph  which  bore  to  him  such  an  unmistakable  likeness  to 
Norma,  that  he  had  for  days  been  longing  to  compare  it  with  her 
living  self.  Now  that  he  could  do  this,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
resemblance  was  extraordinary.    He  laid  it  before  her. 

*^  Who  is  this  ?  "  she  asked,  taking  it  up. 

He  named  the  painter,  and  added,  **  It  is  the  most  beautiful 
face  I  know/' 

"It  is  beautiful,  I  suppose,"  she  assented  slowly;  "but  I 
should  like  it  better  if  it  were  more  restful,  less  impetuous.  This 
poor  thing  would  always  be  making  mistakes." 

"  Her  mistakes  would  be  enchanting,"  said  Lawrence  hardily. 
"  Do  you  see  a  likeness  to  any  one  you  know  ?  " 

Norma  held  it  a  little  from  her,  and  then  returned  it  to  a  nearer 
view.    "  No,"  she  said  at  last. 

"Let  me  look,"  said  Lucy,  stretching  over;  "I  always  see 
likenesses."  The  next  moment  her  face  changed.  "Likeness? 
No,"  she  said  coldly. 

Lawrence  was  disappointed.  It  was  so  plain  to  him,  that  he 
never  doubted  that  Lucy  would  at  once  comprehend ;  perhaps  he 
had  a  lurking  desire  that  she  should  have  proclaimed  aloud  what 
he  could  scarcely  point  out  himsell 

"  I  see  it  strongly,"  he  remarked,  "  but  there's  no  accounting 
for  the  different  manner  in  which  these  things  strike  people." 

"  Then  it  is  some  one  we  all  know  ? "  said  Mrs.  Winyeatt 
questioningly. 

"  Ah,  I  am  not  sure  that  you  have  ever  seen  her,"  answered 
Lawrence  carelessly.  He  possessed  himself  again  of  the 
photograph. 

"  That  explains  it,"  said  Lucy,  appropriating  the  remark.  He 
did  not  contradict  her,  and  she  went  on — "  Otherwise  I  was  just 
wondering  if  you  could  mean  Janet  Somerville." 

"Hardly." 

Something  in  the  girl's  manner  provoked  Lawrence.  It  did  not 
seem  to  him  that  any  one  could  fail  to  see  the  resemblance;  and 
to  suppose  that  he  could  have  had  Janet  Somerville  in  his  mind 
was  almost  offensive.    Lucy  gave  him  a  quick  looL    "  Anyway, 
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Mr.    Lawrence/'    she    said,  ''I    am    glad  to    have    Been  your 
ideal." 

"  Did  I  say  so  much  as  that  ?  " 

"  Yon  said  it  was  the  most  beantiful  face  yon  knew," 

"  And  don't  yon  say  the  same  ?  " 

"  No.  Yon  shouldn't  accuse  me  of  being  so  absolutely  devoid 
of  every  spark  of  originality.  Honestly,  I  don't  call  her  very- 
beautiful,  and  I  am  convinced  that  she  could  be  very  obstinate." 

George  Lawrence  smiled. 

"  Let  her  be  what  she  likes,"  he  said  warmly,  "  I  stick  to  my 
opinion.  There's  another  type  for  you,"  he  added,  putting  down 
a  second  picture  before  her.    '*  Does  that  suit  you  better  ?  " 

The  talk  that  day  did  not  seem  to  run  as  easily  as  usual. 
Lawrence  was  abstracted,  Lucy  wore  a  somewhat  injured  look. 
Norma  noticed  the  constraint,  and  was  sorry  for  it.  Presently 
she  laid  down  her  work. 

"  To-morrow  is  Agnes'  birthday,"  she  said ;  "  what  shall  we  do 
with  ourselves  ?  " 

"Let  us  go  to  Calais,"  returned  Lucy,  throwing  an  air  of 
resigned  impossibility  about  the  suggestion. 

Norma  did  not  immediately  answer.  Then  she  quietly  said, 
"Very  well." 

"  Did  you  really  mean  it  ? "  cried  the  girl,  jumping  up  and 
rushing  at  her.  "  Norma,  I  never  believed  you  would  consent ! 
Oh,  this  is  charming,  delightful ! " 

Lawrence  began  to  laugh.  "  Has  this  been  the  secret  longing 
of  your  life,  Miss  Winyeatt  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  you  may  laugh,  but  it  has,  and  Norma  would  not  go.  I 
have  been  with  some  people,  but  it  is  so  difficult  to  find  any  one 
who  will  take  the  trouble  just  to  cross  and  come  back  again. 
Don't,  don't  say  anything  against  it ! " 

"  Trust  me.  Not  if  all  possible  pangs  of  sea-sickness  stood  in 
the  way." 

"  They  don't !    I  am  sure  you  are  never  ill  ?  " 

He  only  laughed  and  glanced  at  Mrs.  Winyeatt.  Lucy's  delight 
seemed  so  fresh  and  unaffected  that  he  found  it  very  pleasant,  but 
something  in  Norma's  face  was  unsympathetic ;  she  seemed  to  be 
on  the  point  of  speaking,  and  then  to  check  herself.  It  did  not 
affect  her  sister-in-law. 

"You  are  our  good  genius,  Mr.  Lawrence,"  she  exclaimed. 
"  I  am  sure  that  it  is  your  being  here  which  has  made  Norma 
consent.  Agnes  and  I  might  have  begged  and  prayed  in  vain  for 
anything  so  charming,  though  it  is  her  birthday." 

<<  Agnes  may  not  think  it  charming,"  said  Norma  quickly. 

VOL.  LXXXV.  u 
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"  Oh,  Norma,  don't  be  depressing ! " 

"If  you  are  afraid  of  the  weather,  Mrs.  Winyeatt,"  put  in 
Lawrence,  "  I  think  the  chances  are  that  the  sea  will  be  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  everybody.     Look  at  it  now." 

He  could  not  understand  this  little  want  of  sympathy  on  her 
part ;  but  whatever  it  was,  she  put  it  aside. 

"  Well,  we  will  go  by  the  early  boat." 

"  There  is  Agnes ;  I  must  tell  her ! "  cried  Lucy  enthusiastically. 

Agnes  came  in,  grave  and  doubtful ;  but  her  eyes  sparkled  a 
little  when  she  heard  the  project. 

"  Shall  you  like  it  ?  "  asked  her  mother. 

"  We  can  buy  chocolate  caramels,"  put  in  Lucy  under  her  breath. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  child  after  a  moment's  deliberation.  She  went 
and  stood  by  Lawrence,  who  had  his  hand  upon  the  photograph, 
drew  it  from  him,  and  looked  from  it  to  her  mother  and  back 
again. 

"Well?"  he  asked,  enjoying  her  perplexity. 

"Is  it  mamma? "  she  hesitated. 

"Is  it  like  her?" 

"  Yes,  of  course.     Only  it  isn't  her." 

"  She,"  corrected  Norma.  "  Which  has  Agnes  picked  out  as  my 
likeness  ?  Oh,  that !  "  She  laughed  with  frank  unconsciousness. 
"  You  have  wonderful  ideas  of  your  mother,  Agnes ! " 

"  She  has  good  eyes,"  said  Lawrence  quietly. 

"  A  good  child's  imagination,  you  should  say.  All  the  people 
she  loves,  she  idealises." 

Something  perhaps  in  Lawrence's  expression  made  her  break  off 
suddenly.  She  got  up  and  went  to  the  window,  and  Lawrence 
began  to  gather  his  possessions  together.  He  made  some  feeble 
jest  about  going  out  to  bespeak  a  fine  crossing,  but  Mrs.  Winyeatt 
gave  no  sign  of  having  heard,  nor  did  she,  as  he  had  hoped, 
volunteer  an  invitation  for  that  evening.  He  was  seized  with  a 
misgiving  that  the  photograph  episode  had  offended  her ;  at  any 
rate,  a  barrier  seemed  to  have  sprung  up.  Yet  in  spite  of  his  fears 
he  felt  something  approaching  to  triumph  that  she  should  have 
been  forced  to  understand ;  and  as  he  walked  down  to  the  harbours, 
with  their  picturesque  crowd  of  shipping,  he  said  to  himself  that 
things  had  fallen  out  precisely  as  he  desired. 

Left  to  themselves,  the  two  women  were  at  first  silent.  Norma 
remained  standing  by  the  window.  Lucy  sat  down  again  and  took 
up  a  book.  As  Agnes  passed  on  her  way  to  the  door,  she  put  out 
her  hand  and  stopped  her  gaily. 

"  You  might  say  something  to  me,  Agnes,  for  getting  you  such 
a  good  birthday  to-morrow." 
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" Did  you  do  it  for  me?"  demanded  the  little  girl,  looking  at 
her  with  her  large  grave  eyes. 

"  What  a  little  unbeliever  you  are ! "  laughed  Lucy.  "  I  assure 
you  everything  hinges  on  your  birthday.    Don't  put  it  off ! " 

As  the  child  closed  the  door,^  Norma  came  to  thfi  table  and  stood 
near  her  sister-in-law,  who  kept  her  eyes  on  her  book. 

"  Why  did  you  say  that,  Lucy  ?  "  she  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

The  other  looked  up  quickly. 

'^  My  dear,  you  startle  one  with  your  solemn  questions !  Mayn't 
I  telL Agnes  not  to  put  off  her  birthday  ?  " 

"  You  know  it  wasn't  that." 

"What  was  it  then?" 

**Tou  made  her  think  it  was  for  her  pleasure  you  suggested 
going  to-morrow." 

"Well,  and  wasn't  it?" 

"  Oh ! "  said  Norma,  impatiently  turning  away.  She  came  back 
again  as  if  by  an  effort.  "  And  you  know  you  have  been  more 
often  than  you  allowed  Mr.  Lawrence  to  believe." 

"  Ah,  now  I  know ! "  said  the  girl,  with  a  laugh.  "  Tou  are 
afraid  he  will  think  you  a  tyrant ! "  The  next  moment  she  sprang 
up  and  kissed  Norma.  "  No,  no !  "  she  cried,  penitently,  "  that 
isn't  a  bit  true ;  he  never  can  think  you  anything  but  what  you 

are,  the  dearest,  best I  hate  myself !    Only,  you  see,  Norma," 

she  went  on,  coaxingly — "  or  if  you  don't  see,  it  is  because  you 
don't  understand  these  things — that  when,  when  a  girl  thinks  a 
man  likes  her,  it's  a  dreadful  temptation  to  put  forward  the  best 
side  of  oneself.  If  I'm  not  so  very  unselfish,  I  should  like  him  to 
think  me  so.  And  a  man — such  a  man  as  Mr.  Lawrence — is 
always  delighted  that  a  girl  should  be  easily  pleased, -particularly 
delighted  when  he  is  not  easily  pleased  himself.  He  considers  it 
a  proof  of  amiability,  of  simplicity.  Now,  Norma,  I  have  spoken 
quite  frankly.  You  may  thmk  it  very  shocking,  but  I  owe  it  to 
you." 

Lucy  wore  indeed  an  air  of  extremest  candour;  it  was  Mrs. 
Winyeatt  who  looked  troubled  and  doubtful.  She  even  grew  a 
little  pale,  and  her  eyes  sank  before  Lucy's  gaze. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  felt  like  this,"  she  said  at  last  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  My  dear,  you  never  did  see  very  quickly." 

There  was  a  touch  of  contempt  in  the  tone,  but  Norma  did  not 
heed  it. 

"  Has  he  said  anything  to  make  you  think  he  cares  ?  " 

"Ah,"  returned  Lucy  coolly,  "that's  asking  me  to  confide  a 
good  deal." 

u  2 
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There  was  a  pause. 

"  Yes,"  said  Norma  gravely ;  "  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  good 
deal  hangs  npon  it." 

*^  Tell  me  first.  Has  the  idea  never  presented  itself  to  jou 
before?" 

"Yes." 

•'How  long  ago?" 

''  That  day  on  the  cliffs.  Miss  Ellison  said  something — she  said 
she  tbonght  it  possible,"  Norma  answered  reluctantly. 

Lucy's  eyes  brightened  triumphantly. 

"  There,  then  !    I'm  sorry  if  you  don't  like  it." 

Norma  turned  upon  her  with  unmistakable  amazement. 

*'  Not  like  it,  Lucy  1  You  must  know  that  I  should  like  any- 
thing which  brought  you  happiness." 

"  That's  very  nice  of  you,"  said  the  girl  calmly ;  "  you  are  very 
nice.  Norma,  as  I  have  always  felt — ^but  then,  you  must  leave  me 
alone.  You  want  to  know  whether  he  has  said  anything  ?  Well, 
he  hasn't — exactly.  If  he  had,  I  shouldn't  require  these  prelimi- 
naries. Only,  you  see,  there  are  ways  of  letting  one  know  without 
words." 

"  And,"  said  Mrs.  Winyeatt  slowly,  **  you  are  satisfied  that — 
that " 

She  paused,  but  Lucy  answered  as  if  the  question  had  been 
completed — 

•^  No,  I  am  not  satisfied.  I  should  think  you  might  understand 
so  much  from  what  I  have  said.  Of  course,  I  should  be  extremely 
glad  if  I  could  tell  you  that  he  had  spoken  out  clearly  and  un- 
mistakably ;  all  that  I  can  say  is  that  I  think  he  will." 
Norma  had  moved  restlessly  away,  now  she  came  back. 
*'  Lucy,"  she  said,  laying  her  hand  on  the  girl's  shoulder,  "  at 
any  rate  you  know  your  own  feelings  —  are  you  sure  you  love 
him?" 

'•  I  shall  wait  to  answer  that  question  until  he  has  asked  it," 
answered  the  girl  with  a  light  laugh.  "  And  I  will  give  you 
another.  Is  it  judicious  to  waste  one's  feelings  before  one  is  certain 
of  his?" 
"  Oh— judicious ! "  cried  Norma,  staring  at  her. 
"  Let  me  point  out  to  you,"  Lucy  went  gravely  on,  "  that  that 
is  the  sort  of  thing  you  ought  to  be  saying  to  me.  You  are 
dreadfully  particular  and  strait-laced  about  some  things,  but,  my 
dear,  directly  anything  serious  presents  itself,  you  are  as  wildly 
romantic  as — as  "—she  broke  into  a  laugh, — **  no,  I  don't  know 
any  one  with  whom  to  compare  you ;  you  .are  the  most  romantic 
person  of  my  acquaintance." 
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Norma  would  not  smile. 

"  If  I  could  only  be  sure — *'  she  said. 

** Of  what?" 

"  — Of  your  really  caring.    Let  me  say  something,  Lucy." 

'*  Something  disagreeable,  you  should  add.  That's  what 
people  always  mean  after  such  a  preamble.    However — say  on ! " 

''  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  disagreeable/'  Norma  answered  quietly. 
^  I  think  you  will  own  yourself  that  you  like  to  make  people  care 
about  you — ^men  and  women,  I  mean.  It  gives  you  a  sense  of 
power,  which  you  enjoy." 

"  Perhaps,"  returned  Lucy,  with  an  air  of  extreme  candour. 

''Is  that  what  is  urging  you  now?  Is  it  only  love  of 
conquest  ?  " 

''  Would  that  be  more  shocking  than  losing  my  heart  before  I 
know  whether  he  cares  to  have  it  ?  " 

She  had  the  advantage  of  being  cool  and  collected,  while  Norma 
was  evidently  stirred  by  feeling. 

"Oh,"  she  cried  passionately,  "I  do  not  believe  you  have  a 
heart!" 

"  You  might  leave  that  to  him  to  determine,"  retorted  .Lucy 
loftily.  "  My  own  impression  is  that  I  have  as  much  as  other 
people ;  and  if  we  married,  I  dare  say  we  should  at  least  get  on 
as  well  as  you  and  Paul" 

There  was  a  silence.  When  Norma  broke  it,  it  was  in  a  low 
changed  voice. 

"  You  are  right,"  she  said ;  ''  I  had  no  right  to  say  what  I  did." 

"  No,"  said  Lucy  emphatically.  And  by  way  of  improving  her 
position  she  continued — "  You  often  imply.  Norma,  that  I  don't 
ofier  you  confidences.  I  can't  say  that  I  think  your  way  of 
receiving  them  is  very  encouraging." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  the  elder  woman  with  an  effort.  "  I  did 
not  mean  to  be  unsympathetic,  I  don't  think  I  should  be  if 
only  I — ^I  really  felt  there  was  anything  with  which  to  sympathise." 

"  Well,  that's  what  we  both  want;  that's  what  I  hope  you  will 
have  by-and-by." 

"  I  wonder  why  you  said  anything  to  me  ?  "  exclaimed  Norma 
suddenly. 

For  the  first  time  Lucy  showed  a  slight  embarrassment.  Then 
she  answered  quickly  enough — 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  throw  cold  water  or  to  interfere  with  my 
plans,  that's  all.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  do  everything  for 
oneself,  without  your  sitting  by  with  a  disapproving  face.  He 
has  a  great  respect  for  you,  and  if  he  fancied  you  did  not  approve 
of  anything  I  said  or  did " 
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"  Why  should  I  disapprove  ?  " 

**  Why,  indeed !    You  ought  to  he  Tery  glad  to  get  rid  of  me." 

"  No,  no — don't  say  that !  "  exclaimed  Norma  with  a  rush  of 
remorse. 

"  Of  course  I've  no  claim  on  you,"  Lucy  continued,  unheeding ; 
"  I'm  only  Paul's  sister." 

*'Lucy!" 

"  Oh,"  persisted  the  girl,  •*  it's  much  better  to  look  these  things 
straight  in  the  face.  You  mean  to  be  kind,  Norma,  but  it's  not 
the  same  as  a  blood  relationship.  Your  feelings  for  me  are  not 
like  your  feelings  for  Bessie,  for  instance ;  it  stands  to  nature 
that  they  can't  be ;  and  of  course  I  know  it,  and  of  course  it  is  not 
very  pleasant  to  me  to  be  dependent.  I  should  be  exceedingly 
thankful  to  have  a  home  of  my  own ;  and  I  tell  you  frankly  that  I 
hope  you  will  not  stand  in  my  way." 

Every  word  of  this  speech,  which  was  uttered  slowly  and 
clearly,  seemed  to  cut  Norma  with  a  lash.  Only  Paul's  sister! 
Only! 

"Don*t  speak  like  that,  Lucy — you  will  kill  me!"  she  cried 
impulsively*  "  How  can  you  talk  of  being  dependent,  or  as  if  you 
weren't  welcome !  Don't  you  know  that  my  one  wish  is  that  this 
should  be  your  home — ^yours  in  the  fullest  sense?  Can  you 
suppose  that  I  gmdge  you  anything  ?  " 

"You  mustn't  grudge  me  Mr.  Lawrence,  then,"  said  Lucy 
composedly. 

Norma  drew  back  sharply,  roused  to  resentment. 

"You  speak  very  strangely,"  she  said. 

"  He  isn't  in  love  with  me  yet,"  the  girl  went  on,  unheeding, 
"  perhaps  he  is  just  as  nearly  being  in  love  with  you."  She  began 
to  laugh  as  Norma  turned  a  startled  face  upon  her.  "  My  dear, 
that  is  not  an  impossibility,  whatever  you  may  suppose.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  be  a  pity  and  a  loss,  because  you  don't 
mean  to  marry  again,  and  he  would  have  all  his  pains  for  nothing. 
Don't  you  see?  It  might  be  pleasant,  but  it  would  be  a  real 
waste." 

Norma  stood  facing  her. 

"Why  do  you  say  all  this  to  me  ?  "  she  asked  again  coldly. 

"Simply  because  I  think  we  had  better  understand  each 
other.    You  cannot  complain  that  I  have  not  told  you  everything." 

"Oh  I  wish  you  hadn't,  I  wish  you  hadn't!"  cried  Mrs. 
Winyeatt.    Lucy  looked  at  her  with  a  smile  of  compassion. 

"  It  is  not  romantic  enough  to  please  you,  is  it  ?  Never  mind, 
the  romance  may  come  afterwards." 

"  You  do  not  even  pretend  to  like  him ! " 
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*<  Oh  yeSy  I  do.    I  like  him  better  than  most  people." 

"  Ah,  he  is  worth  more  than  that ! "  exclaimed  Norma  im- 
pulsively, and  Lucy's  smile  changed  a  little  curiously. 

"  You  take  it  very  much  to  heart,  Norma !    I  wonder  why  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  help  taking  it  to  heart  ?  " 

*'  On  my  account,  or — his  ?  " 

But  if  she  hoped  to  disconcert  her  sister-in-law,  she  failed.  * 
Norma  answered  her  frankly  and  at  once. 

'*  On  both.  He  was  Paul's  friend,  and  you  are  Paul's  sister ; 
and  don't  you  suppose  it  hurts  me  to  think  of  your  wishing  to 
marry  him  without  love,  and  only  because  you  don't  feel  at  home 
with  me,  and — ^you  talk  of  being  dependent  ?  Haven't  I  always 
treated  you  as  a  sister  ?  " 

**  You  have  tried,  but — we  are  not  sisters,"  said  Lucy,  with  a 
hard  little  smile.  Then  she  suddenly  jumped  up.  ''  What.geese 
we  are  to  talk  like  this !  Don't  worry  yourself,  I'm  not  pretend- 
ing that  you  beat  or  ill-use  me ;  on  the  contrary,  you're  as  good 
as  gold,  and  I'm  extremely  fond  of  you.  Only  we  can't  go  on  for 
ever  as  we  are,  and  I  must  look  out  for  myself;  moreover,  you  and 
I  are  different  natures.  I  have  told  you  already  that  you  are  far 
more  romantic  than  I  am,  and  that  we  don't  see  things  in  the 
same  light.  All  the  same,  if  it  is  any  consolation  to  you,  I 
promise  not  to  kidnap  Mr.  Lawrence.  He  will  choose  for  himsell 
Do  tell  me.  la  that  a  consolation  to  you  ?  Do  you  really  feel 
called  upon  to  protect  him  ?  "  " 

Norma's  cheeks  burned  for  an  hour  after  this  interview ;  some 
of  Lucy's  small  shafts  had  struck  home.  What,  indeed,  had  she 
to  do  with  George  Lawrence  ?  She  told  herself  again  and  again 
that  it  was  Lucy's  conduct  which  had  disturbed  her ;  that  it  had 
shocked  her  to  find  the  girl  deliberately  trying  to  enchain  him, 
without  oven  the  excuse  of  strong  affection,  and  it  was  quite 
certain  that  Norma's  proud  spirit  would  at  any  time  have  revolted 
against  such  a  course.  But,  if  she  were  proud,  she  was  also  trans- 
parently true;  she  never  tried  to  deceive  herself,  and  when  she 
made  discoveries  they  were  faced  without  flinching.  Why,  when 
the  girl  had  spoken  of  the  possibilities  of  Greorge  Lawrence  being 
in  love  with  her — ^Norma  Winyeatt — had  her  heart  leapt  up,  and 
the  blood  tingled  in  her  veins  ?  It  tingled  now  for  shame  when 
she  remembered  it.  What  did  it  mean?  She  had  thought  of 
herself  as  Paul's,  entirely  and  for  ever;  she  had  welcomed  Mr. 
Lawrence  as  his  friend,  if  her  own  judge ;  she  had  believed  her- 
self to  have  Lucy's  welfare  deeply  at  heart,  and  this— this  was  the 
outcome  of  it  all ! 
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Chapter  V. 

"An  open  foe  may  prove  a  curse. 
But  a  pretended  friend  is  worse." — Gay. 

When  Lawrence  strolled  round  to  Mrs.  Winyeatt's  house  the  next 
morning,  it  was  with  the  comfortable  assurance  that  their  crossing 
would  have  all  the  advantages  which  weather  could  provide.  The 
sea  was  of  a  fresh  and  exquisite  blue,  and  a  favouring  wind  was 
bringing  quite  a  cloud  of  white  canvas  down  channel  The  sun  was 
hot,  but  there  was  no  fierceness  in  his  rays.  Altogether  it  was  a 
cheering  and  inspiriting  day,  and  in  spite  of  a  letter  which  he 
carried  in  his  pocket,  and  which  was  not,  it  must  be  owned,  of  a 
cheerful  nature,  Lawrence  was  conscious  of  the  same  access  of  light- 
hear  tedness  which  had  made  itself  felt  ever  since  the  day  he  landed. 
It  was  too  agreeable  to  be  analysed.  He  accepted  it  with  enough 
wonder  to  avoid  digging  at  its  roots  to  discover  the  reason  of  its 
existence.  He  was,  however,  conscious  that  it  related  to  Norma, 
and  began,  rash  man,  to  desire  that  it  should  be  turned  into  a 
lasting  possession.  The  little  incident  of  the  photograph  must,  he 
felt  sure,  have  opened  her  eyes  to  his  feelings,  so  that  he  might 
now  advance  more  freely;  and  he  quicken^  his  steps  at  the 
thought,  which  carried  with  it  an  inward  prevision  of  triumph. 
He  ran  up  the  stairs,  taking  two  at  a  time,  and  almost  falling  over 
Agnes,  who  rushed  out  of  a  room  in  an  unusual  condition  of 
excitement. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  giving  a  jump  of  delight,  "  isn't  it  lovely  1  Is 
it  time  to  start  ?  " 

"  There's  time  enough  for  you  to  unfasten  this  parcel,  and  see  if 
it's  the  sort  of  thing  you  care  should  give  you  good  wishes,"  said 
Lawrence.  He  left  her  rapturously  happy  on  her  knees  before  a 
settee,  and  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room,  which,  to  his  disgust, 
appeared  full  of  peopla  Lucy  disengaged  herself  from  the  others, 
and  Norma,  who  had  her  back  turned  and  did  not  at  once  move, 
hated  herself  for  being  irritably  conscious  of  Lucy's  little  air  of 
appropriation  with  which  she  welcomed  the  new-comer.  She 
punished  herself  by  resolutely  talking  to  Colonel  Somerville^  until 
Lawrence  deliberately  made  his  way  round  to  her. 

"  I'm  a  little  afraid  of  you,  you're  so  barricaded,"  he  said ;  "  in 
fact  the  room  is  rather  unexpectedly  alarming.  Are  we  all 
going?" 

"  A  good  many,  I  think,"  returned  Mrs.  Winyeatt  carelessly. 

Colonel  Somerville  had  moved  away;  Lucy,  who  had  followed 
Lawrence,  made  a  face  of  disgust. 
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"Do  scold  Norma!  It's  her  doing.  I  wanted  to  have  kept  it 
to  ourselves." 

"Ton "   began  her  sister-in-law,   and    stopped  abruptly. 

She  had  been  going  to  say  that  Lucy  had  asked  Isabel  Somerville. 
"  I  thought  we  might  have  found  it  rather  dull  if  we  had  been 
quite  alone.    I  am  sorry  if  you  do  not  like  it/'  she  added. 

"  Oh,  I — I  like  anything,  so  long  as  you  don't  leave  me  behind !" 
said  Lawrence  cheerfully. 

He  had  been  momentarily  vexed,  but,  after  all,  it  did  not 
matter.  He  shook  hands  with  Miss  Ellison,  who,  he  found,  was 
to  be  one  of  the  party,  and  a  young  Mr.  Bose  was  introduced  to 
him,  and  then  it  was  time  to  go  down  to  the  pier.  Norma 
lingered  for  a  moment  to  call  Agnes,  and  Lawrence  lingered  too ; 
he  intended  on  that  day  to  seize  or  make  opportunities  without 
hesitation.  Agnes  threw  him  a  grateful  glance  and  caught  her 
mother's  arm. 

"What  do  you  think.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  brought  me?"  she 
demanded.    "  Guess.    But  you'll  never  be  righi" 

"  Then  I  give  up  at  once,"  said  Norma,  hurrying  on. 

"  I  wish  you'd  try,  though.  Well,  it's  the  most  beautiful  little 
musical- box  I " 

Lawrence  glanced  at  Mrs.  Winyeatt.  He  had  heard  her  say 
once  that  she  was  fond  of  musical-boxes,  and  it  must  be  owned 
his  present  had  had  more  to  do  with  her  than  with  Agnes.  She 
kept  her  head  turned  away,  and  said  coldly — 

"  I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Lawrence  should  have  given  you  such  a 
valuable  present." 

He  was  chilled,  more  by  the  tone  than  the  words. 

"  I  assure  you,  it's  a  very  trifling  affair,"  he  said  eagerly ;  "  you 
don't  really  object,  I  hope,  to  my  trying  to  find  something  wluch 
should  please  Agnes  ?  " 

She  had  walked  so  quickly  that  they  had  overtaken  the  others  ; 
some  one  made  a  remark  and  she  said  no  more.  Colonel  Somer- 
ville and  his  eldest  daughter  were  not  to  be  of  the  party,  though 
they  went  down  to  see  them  on  board ;  they  had  a  choice  of  seats 
before  the  London  trains  came  in,  and  established  themselves 
comfortably.  Lawrence  had  resolved  to  get  a  seat  next  to  Mrs. 
Winyeatt,  and  he  wwr  a,  man  who  generally  carried  out  his 
resolutions.  This  time^  however,  he  was  baffled,  for  Sfter  he  had, 
as  he  thought,  secured  his  point,  Norma  deliberately  rose  and 
asked  Lucy  to  change  places  with  her,  as  there  was  something  she 
wanted  to  say  to  Miss  Ellison.    Lucy  was  unusually  deprecatory. 

"  I'm  very  sorry  you  should  have  to  put  up  with  me,"  she  re- 
marked.   "  It  isn't  my  fault." 
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If  Lawrence  was  offered  an  opportunity,  he  did  not  take  it ;  he 
was  decidedly  in  a  bad  humour. 

"Why  on  earth  are  all  these  people  here?"  he  demanded. 
"  They  make  one  feel  quite  overgrown." 

"  It  was  a  fancy  of  Norma's." 

**  Mrs.  Winyeatt  is  not  often  unreasonable."  Then  he  began  to 
laugh — "I  expect  it's  I  who  am  unreasonable.  The  fact  is,  I 
wanted  this  to  be  an  especially  nice  day." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  I  may  not  have  many  more." 

"  Are  you  going  away  ?  " 

He  caught  Lucy's  look,  which  was  appealing,  almost  frightened, 
and  it  touched  him,  and  made  him  more  ashamed  of  his  ill-numour. 

"  It  will  not  be  by  my  own  will,"  was  his  answer ;  "  I  need 
hardly  tell  you  that ;  but  it  is  possible  that  I  may  have  to  leave." 

She  made  no  comment,  and  only  turned  away  her  head ;  but 
though  he  was  not  a  vain  man,  it  appeared  to  him  that  his  words 
had  disturbed  her  a  good  deal.  It  swept  over  him  at  the  same 
moment  that  much  of  the  enjoyment  of  his  stay  had  been  owing 
to  her,  and  that  he  had  been  ungracious  in  allowing  her  to  see 
that  the  change  of  companionship  had  vexed  him.  He  would 
hardly  have  let  himself  go  so  far,  but  that  he  was  under  the 
impression  that  his  feelings  for  Norma  were  patent  to  all  the 
world ;  most  patent  of  all,  perhaps,  to  Norma's  sister.  No  one 
was  likely  to  hear  a  word  that  was  said.  The  boat  was  well  on 
her  way,  groups  of  chairs  were  disposed  all  about  the  deck,  on 
which  sat  people  entrenched  with  bags  and  bundles.  Next  to 
Lucy  was  Mr.  Eose,  who  had. turned  his  back  and  was  talking  with 
all  his  might  to  Janet  Somerville ;  beyond  them  were  Norma  and 
Miss  Ellison.    Lawrence  leaned  forward  and  said  earnestly — 

"Believe  me,  I  sha'n't  soon  forget  the  good  time  you  have 
given  me  here." 

"  You  mean  " — she  said,  without  turning — "  that  you  are  going 
to  bring  everything  to  an  end  ?  '* 

Something  in  the  words  took  him  a  little  by  surprise. 

"  Only  myself,  I'm  afraid.  I  shall  have  to  put  up  with  the 
knowledge  that  all  this  pleasant  life  of  yours  is  going  cheerfully 
on,  while  I  have  shut  myself  out  from  it." 

"  Don't  go,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

His  thoughts  were  filled  with  one  subject. 

"  You  are  very  good  to  care,"  he  said  reflectively. 

"  Don't  go,"  she  repeated.    "  These  happy  times  never  come  a 

second  time." 

"  Sometimes  happier  ones  come  in  their  places,"  said  Lawrence^ 
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with  a  smile.    He  was  not  really  discouraged  yet,  though  some- 
thing in  the  day  had  disappointed  him. 

"  Sometimes.  You  cannot  tell,"  she  said  eagerly.  "  It  is  wiser 
not  to  part  with  what  we  have." 

''But  philosophy  seldom  holds  its  own  against  nature. 
Philosophy  says  '  Be  content ' ;  nature  insists  that  there  is  some- 
thing better  to  be  had." 

**  Well,  for  once  be  a  philosopher." 

Before  he  answered  he  glanced  round  at  Mrs.  Winyeatt.  She 
was  leaning  forward  without  speaking;  the  soft  shadow  of  her 
hat  rested  upon  her  upturned  face,  all  its  delicate  yet  spirited 
Quryes  seemed  to  be  thrown  into  prominence ;  there  was  a  certain 
frank  nobility  about  her,  a  simple  unconsciousness  of  self,  which 
often  struck  Lawrence,  and  at  this  moment  swept  over  him  with  a 
force  which  almost  made  him  giddy. 

"  No,"  he  said,  as  much  to  himself  as  to  Lucy, "  no.  Philosophy 
is  not  for  me." 

"  Then,"  she  said  with  a  ring  of  sharpness  in  her  tone,  "  you 
mean  to  go  ?  " 

"  To  go  ?  "  he  repeated  in  some  bewilderment ;  "  to  go  ?  Oh,  I 
beg  your  pardon,  I  see  !  I'm  afraid  my  train  of  fancy  had  led  me 
off  some  way  from  where  I  began.  My  going  has  nothipg  to  do 
with  that  fine  renunciation  of  philosophy  in  which  I  have  just 
indulged ;  it's  only  likely  to  torn  out  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  a 
disagreeable  matter,  too."  i 

"  You  are  tired  of  us  all,  that's  the  matter,"  returned  the  girl 
petulantly. 

*'  That  is  it,  of  course,"  he  said,  with  an  easy  smile. 

"And  you  will  never  come  back?  " 

"  I  shall  count  the  hours  until  I  am  here  again,"  he  replied 
with  sudden  vigour. 

There  was  a  pause.  So  calm  was  the  sea  that  scarcely  'any 
motion  was  perceptible  on  board  the  boat ;  people  walked  about, 
or  leaned  over  the  side,  looking  at  the  clear  bottle-green  waters. 
The  steward  came  and  asked  for  their  tickets.  Janet  Somerville 
and  Mr.  Bose  got  up  and  went  on  the  upper  deck,  and  the  seats 
between  Mrs.  Winyeatt  and  Lucy  being  empty,  Lucy  stretched 
herself  lazily  back. 

"  Norma,"  she  said  gaily,  "  come  and  be  sociable ! " 

Norma  with  a  smile  shook  her  head. 

"  By-and-by,"  she  answered.  "  Miss  Ellison  and  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  business  to  get  through." 

Lawrence,  who  had  leaned  forward,  dropped  back  discontentedly. 
Lucy  glanced  at  him. 
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^'I  want  to  ask  you  a  question/'  she  said  quietly,  and  she 
managed  as  she  spoke  to  lay  all  her  yivaoity  on  one  side.  "  I  want 
to  ask  you  a  question  about — ^Norma." 

"Well? "he  said  shortly. 

"  When  you  knew  her  before,  when  Paul  was  alive — ^you  never 
say  much  about  those  days — ^but  was  she  the  same  person  that  she 
is  now  ?  " 

George  Lawrence  hesitated. 

"  In  what  way  ?  "  he  asked. 

*'  Well,  was  she  so  much  taken  up  with  good  works  and  things  ? 
You  can  see  for  yourself  that  she  cares  for  nothing  else  now ;  li 
she  can  talk  to  Miss  Ellison — who  is  the  best  creature  in  the  world, 
though  she  doesn't  like  me — she  is  perfectly  content.  Tou  will 
find  that  they  are  now  full  swing  about  the  Goal  or  the  Blanket  ^ 
Club,  or  something  of  the  sort,  and  you  see  I  can't  pull  Norma  out 
of  it.    Was  it  the  same  then  ?  " 

"Hardly— in  Borne." 

"  Ah,  and  that  is  why  I  find  it  so  difficult  to  conceive  of  Norma 
in  Bome.  I  never  can  believe  that  she  cared  for  the  things  she 
found  there." 

"  I  should  have  said  she  cared  more  than  most  people." 

"It  is  perfectly  amazing!"  exclaimed  Lucy  with  a  little 
incredulous  air.  "  She  does  not  take  the  smallest  interest  now. 
You  must  have  been  mistaken." 

"  I  think  not." 

"  Then  what  has  changed  her?  " 

"  Might  it  not  have  been  your  brother's  death  ?  " 

"Paul's  death?  I  wonder  if  that  is  really  the  secret?  But 
why,  I  wonder,  why  should  her  mourning  for  him  make  her  give 
up  what  she  cared  for  before,  as  if  it  were  something  wrong  ?  It 
is  very  morbid  of  Norma." 

"  Yes,  it  is  morbid,"  Lawrence  assented  gravely. 

"  Of  course,"  pursued.  Lucy  calmly,  "  the  shock  was  terrible, 
and  for  some  reason  or  other  she  always  blames  herself 
about  that  time.  I  don't  know  why  exactly,  but  one  can 
understand  that,  and  one  can  also  understand  that  she  has  re- 
solved never  to  marry  again,  although  no  doubt  it  is  a  great 
pity." 

She  spoke  with  regret,  and  as  she  said  the  last  word,  stooped  to 
pick  up  a  pencil  she  had  dropped  on  the  side  farthest  from 
Lawrence.  It  was  not  a  very  long  business,  yet  it  seemed  to  him 
that  a  length  of  time  had  passed  before  she  sat  upright  again,  and 
then  what  he  said  did  not  sound  to  him  exactly  what  he  had 
intended  to  say. 
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"  Women  often  make  those  resolutions."  His  voice  was  steady, 
but  slightly  hoarse. 

"  And  break  them  ?  I  suppose  they  do,"  said  Lucy  meditatively. 
"  Norma  is  very  resolute,  though — I  don't  know — perhaps  I  may 
be  mistaken."  ' 

Something  in  this  readiness  to  admit  error  shook  Lawrence 
more  effectually  than  the  strongest  assertions.  He  pulled  himself 
together  enough  to  answer — "  Who  can  tell  ?  It's  never  safe  to 
prognosticate  what  even  those  one  knows  the  best  will  do,  life 
has  such  startling  opportunities  for  upsetting  theories ; "  but  his 
heart  sank  with  dismay.  He  had  been  building  very  comfortably 
upon  his  own  theory,  which  was  as  hopeful  as  his  nature ;  but  he 
was  subject  to  sudden  revulsions,  and  these  words  of  Lucy's  he 
conceived  were  uttered  in  kindly  warning.  Like  other  men,  he 
believed  that  women  confided  absolutely  in  each  other,  and  who 
should  be  so  completely  in  Mrs.  Winyeatt's  confidence  as  the 
sister  who  lived  with  her  ?  He  was  staring  moodily  before  him 
when  Lucy  touched  his  arm. 

''  Here  is  Calais,"  she  said  timidly. 

Lawrence  started  up. 

•'  Why  we  weren't  near  it  a  minute  ago,  I  vow ! "  he  said  with 
a  laugh.  ''  Have  those  young  people  of  ours  lost  themselves  ?  I 
must  go  and  look  them  up." 

"  Don't  speak  too  seriously,"  said  Lucy. 

"  Oh,  not  I !  I'm  not  their  chaperon.  Mrs.  Winyeatt  has  charge 
of  all  our  manners." 

He  went  off,  found  the  delinquents,  and  brought  them  back  with 
a  jest.  By  this  time  the  greater  part  of  the  encumbered  crowd 
had  struggled  up  the  gangway  and  were  hurrying  off  to  their 
trains  or  the  buffet.  Lucy  and  Norma  had  not  been  able  to  resist 
the  fascination  of  pushing  forward  with  the  rest ;  they  were  now 
standing  waiting  on  the  pier.  Lucy  began  at  once  in  a  low  voice — 

^'  Thank  you.  Norma,  for  managing  so  kindly.  You  gave  me  a 
charming  opportunity." 

'*  I  had  no  thought  of— managing,"  said  Norma  coldly. 

'^  Well,  my  dear,  it  was  all  I  wanted ;  please  go  on  in  the  same 
way,  whatever  you  like  to  call  it." 

The  other  hesitated,  looking  down  and  tracing  the  black  timbers 
with  her  foot. 

"  Did — did  your  opportunity  prove  successful  then  ?  "  she  asked 
indifferently  at  last. 

*'  Quite  as  much  so  as  I  expected.  It  enabled  me  to  say  one  or 
two  things.  I  told  him,"  she  went  on  with  a  smile,  "  that  I  did 
not  think  you  would  ever  marry  again." 
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"  Why  should  you  discuss  me  ?  "  Norma's  Yoice  had  an  angry 
ring  in  it. 

"Was  it  wrong?"  inquired  Lucy  innocently.  "Don't  be 
angry ;  I  said  I  wasn't  sure ;  and  you  see,  I  tell  you  at  once  what 
I  said,  in  order  that  you  may  repair  any  mischief." 

"  What  do  you  suppose  I  should  do  ?  Am  I  to  enter  on  the 
subject  with  Mr.  Lawrence  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  could  easily  say  I  was  mistaken.    Was  it  a  mistake  ?  " 

"  Lucy !  "  cried  Norma  vehemently.  She  felt  hot,  ashamed, 
insulted.  It  was  quite  true  that  she  meant  never  to  marry  again, 
•  but  to  have  the  matter  discussed,  to  have  her  sister-in-law  calmly 
answering  for  her,  that  it  should  be  George  Lawrence,  George 
Lawrence  of  all  men,  with  whom  such  a  conversation  had  been 
held,  was  certainly  unbearable.  For  once,  it  appeared  as  if  she  were 
really  suffering  from  over-frankness  on  Lucy's  part — the  knowing 
what  had  been  said  seemed  to  inflict  a  double  sting.  She  was 
sure  that  she  wished  for  Lucy's  happiness,  that  she  would  be  glad 
to  see  her  Lawrence's  wife,  but  the  help  which  had  been  extracted 
from  her  was  palpably  unfair,  it  was  almost  indelicate ;  it  should 
never  have  been  said  to  him,  and  it  should  never  have  been 
repeated  to  her.  But  she  could  say  no  more,  for  Miss  Ellison  and 
Agnes,  who  had  wandered  away  on  the  pier,  rejoined  them,  and 
the  three  others  stepped  off  the  gangway  at  the  same  moment. 
Janet  was  beginning  apologies  when  Norma  stopped  her. 

"  Now  that  we  are  here,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"  Get  out  of  this,  and  go  to  a  restaurant  for  luncheon,"  sug- 
gested Lawrence.  "  One  can't  achieve  anything  more  original  in 
the  high-road  of  civilisation.  Afterwards  we  can  walk,  drive — do 
what  you  like.  That  is  settled.  Now  let  us  enjoy  ourselves. 
Mrs.  Winyeatt,  let  me  point  out  to  you  these  men  in  blouses — 
there  is  an  old  house,  with  a  woman  in  a  white  cap  looking  out 
from  between  green  shutters — there's  a  great  splash  of  red  car- 
nations hanging  over  a  balcony!  Doesn't  everything  stir  your 
enthusiasm  ?  You  may  laugh,  you  others,  but  Mrs.  Winyeatt 
understands.    She  is  more  sensitive  to  artistic  semitones." 

He  was  aware  that  his  attempt  to  break  down  the  barrier  which 
had  just  reared  itself  was  almost  a  burlesque,  but  he  was 
desperately  indifferent.  Some  sort  of  indifference  had  also  seized 
Norma,  she  was  unusually  pale,  but  she  also  laughed  and  jested. 
Between  them  they  made  a  sort  of  come4y  for  the  others ;  not  a 
point  in  the  old  gabled  picturesque  streets  but  was  caught  and 
brought  forward  and  made  much  of.  Mr.  Lawrence  insisted  upon 
taking  then  to  a  cafe^  instead  of  an  hotel ;  he  conducted  them  to ' 
one  where  great  pots  of  oleanders  stood  outside,  and  the  little 
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marble-topped  tables  were  shaded  by  a  large  awning.  The 
resources  of  the  little  restaurant  were  not  as  ample  as  the  waiter 
would  have  made  them  believe  ;  but  the  waiter  himself  made  up 
for  any  deficiencies,  he  was  so  sincerely  interested  in  their  well- 
being,  he  threw  himself  with  snch  zeal  into  the  question  of  the 
dishes ! 

Lawrence  was  doing  his  best  to  hold  Lucy's  words  at  arm's 
length,  yet  they  caught  undefended  moments  tad  pressed  upon 
him  with  increasing  force.  They  seemed  the  sudden  solution  of 
certain  withdrawals  on  Norma's  part,  which  every  now  and  then 
had  hurt  him  while  he  had  refused  to  take  in  their  significance. 
He  had  never  doubted  that  Lucy  read  his  secret — he  had  not, 
indeed,  cared  to  consider  it  a  secret — but  that  conviction  also  led 
him  to  believe  that  what  she  said  was  meant  to  let  him  know  that 
there  was  no  hope  for  him ;  both  women,  it  was  probable,  wished 
to  spare  him  the  pain  of  a  refusal.  As  yet  he  had  not  reached  the 
point  of  giving  up  hope.  Something  more  definite  was  required 
for  that ;  what  he  did  feel  was  that  it  would  be  well  for  him  to 
pause  before  putting  his  fortune  to  the  touch;  and  that  if  he  were 
to  do  it  at  once  he  would  probably  be  the  loser. 

As  it  happened,  none  of  the  party  had  ever  stayed  at  Calais,  or 
knew  more  of  it  than  the  little  space  between  the  steamer  and  the 
trains,  except  Lucy,  and  she  had  only  a  general  impression.  The 
young  waiter,  however,  gave  them  intelligent  directions,  which 
appeared  to  be  based  on  an  intimate  acquaintanceship  with  the 
tastes  of  each  member  of  the  party,  and  Miss  Ellison  wished  him 
good  day  with  profound  respect.  She  said  it  was  very  remarkable 
to  reflect  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  find  his  like  at  so  short  a 
distance  as  was  implied  by  one  hour's  voyage. 

Norma  had  kept  obstinately  close  to  her  friend,  in  spite  of 
Lawrence's  endeavours  to  draw  her  away.  They  wandered 
through  narrow  streets  in  which  the  bright  sunshine  and  the  deep 
shadows  made  effective  pictures,  and  the  charm  of  colour  stole  out 
in  all  manner  of  unexpected  places.  At  a  moment  when  Agnes 
had  run  on  and  joined  the  others,  who  were  in  front,  in  order  to 
call  their  attention  to  a  much-befrilled  poodle,  Miss  Ellison 
remarked — 

"  My  dear,  I  believe  that  the  other  day  I  was  a  fool." 

"When,  and  why?" 

"  When  I  told  you  that  Mr.  Lawrence  liked  Lucy.  I  am  by  no 
means  so  sure  of  it  now." 

"  Oh,  but  you  were  right — you  are  sure  to  have  been  right," 
said  Norma  feverishly.  "Indeed,  I  have  had  more  reason  to 
think  so  since  you  spoke." 
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"What  reason?" 

"  Lucy  has  said  something." 

"  Oh,  Lucy !  Lucy  would  be  prepared  to  believe  that  our  friend 
the  waiter  had  lost  his  heart  to  her." 

"  You  are  not  just  to  Lucy.    She  is  very  attractive." 

^'On  the  contrary,  I  am  quite  disposed  to  admit  it,  and — to 
wonder.  And  so  Lucy  has  for  once  chosen  to  confide  in  you.  I 
should  like  to  know  why." 

"  Am  I  such  an  unlikely  person  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  she  often  does  it." 

"Don't!"  cried  Norma  imperiously.  "What  does  it  matter 
whether  she  talks  to  me  or  not?  I  have  told  you  that  if  Mr. 
Lawrence  chooses  Lucy  for  his  wife,  I  shall  be  glad." 

"  Well,"  repeated  Miss  Ellison  coolly,  "  be  glad,  by  all  means. 
1  rather  like  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  so  I  was  only  trying  to  put  my- 
self on  his  side.  After  all,  it  is  his  own  concern ;  he  must  be  left 
to  manage  his  affairs  for  himself ;  and  the  best  thing  I  can  wish 
him  is  that  no  officious  or  quixotic  person  may  be  drawn  on  to 
meddle  or  to  mar." 

If  Norma  took  this  hint  to  herself,  she  gave  no  sign. 
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A  SOCIAL  BOMANCE. 
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'*8ABINA  GBBBN.'* 

IN  the  four-lmiidred-and-tliirty-first  nnmber  of  the  Spectcitor 
is  a  letter  from  Sabina  Green,  on  the  disordered  appetite  she 
had  acquired  by  eating  improper  and  innutritions  food  at  school. 
^'  I  had  not  been  there  above  a  Month,  when  being  in  the  Eitcheii, 
I  saw  some  Oatmeal  on  the  Dresser ;  I  put  two  or  three  Corns  in 
my  Mouth,  liked  it,  stole  a  Handful,  went  into  my  Chamber, 
chewed  it,  and  for  two  Months' after  never  failed  taking  Toll  of 
every  Pennyworth  of  Oatmeal  that  came  into  the  House:  But  one 
Day  playing  with  a  Tobacco-pipe  between  my  Teeth,  it  happened 
to  break  in  my  Mouth,  and  the  spitting  out  the  Pieces  left  such  a 
delicious  Boughness  on  my  Tongue,  that  I  could  not  be  satisfied 
till  I  had  champed  up  the  remaining  Part  of  the  Pipe.  I 
forsook  the  Oatmeal,  and  stuck  to  the  Pipes  three  Months,  in 
which  time  I  had  dispensed  with  thirty-seven  foul  Pipes,  all  to 
the  Boles.  I  left  off  eating  of  Pipes  and  fell  to  licking  of  Chalk. 
Two  Months  after  this,  I  lived  upon  Thunder-bolts,  a  certain  long, 
round  bluish  Stone,  which  I  found  among  the  Qravel  in  our  Garden." 
Arminell's  mental  appetite  was  as  much  disordered  as  the 
physical  appetite  of  Sabina  Green.  Whether  Gaboriau's  novels 
bore  any  analogy  to  the  foul  tobacco-pipes,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
say,  their  record  of  vice  certainly  left  an  agreeable  roughness  on 
her  mental  palate,  but  now  without  any  intermediate  licking  of 
chalk,  she  has  clenched  her  teeth  upon  a  thunderbolt— a  question 
hard,  insoluble,  beyond  her  powers  of  mastication.  Besides,  she 
was  wholly  unaware  that  the  thunderbolt  had  been  laid  in  her 
path  expressly  that  she  might  exercise  her  teeth  upon  it. 
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A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  Sabina  Green  picked  corns, 
licked  chalk  and  munched  tobacco  pipes,  and  the  same  thing  goes 
on  nowadays.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  Sabina  Greens 
with  their  mouths  full,  and  with  no  appetite  but  for  tobacco-pipes 
or  thunderbolts.  We  hare  advanced— our  pipes  are  now  meer- 
schaum— foam  of  the  sea. 

We  have  known  young  ladies  who  would  touch  nothing  but 
meringues,  and  thereby  seriously  impair  their  constitutions  and 
complexions.  We  hare  known  others  who  could  touch  nothing 
but  literary  meringues,  novels,  and  whose  digestion  revolted  at 
solid  food,  but  who  crunched  iQummery  romance  at  all  times  of 
day  and  night,  till  the  flummery  invaded  their  brains,  filled 
their  mouths,  frothed  in  their  hearts ;  and  then  tired  of  sweets 
they  look  out  for  what  is  pungent  or  foul — like  the  old  tobacco- 
pipes. 

An  unwholesome  trick  into  which  German  women  fall  is  that 
of  *^  naschen,"  of  nibbling  comfits  and  cakes  all  day  long.  They 
carry  comets  of  bonbons  in  their  pockets,  and  have  recourse  to  them 
every  minute.  They  suffer  much  from  disordered  digestion,  and 
fjEdl  into  the  green  sickness,  because  they  lack  iron  in  the  blood. 
How  can  they  have  iron  in  the  blood  when  they  eat  only  sugar  ? 
Our  English  girls  have  a  similar  infirmity,  they  nibble  at  novels, 
pick  at  the  unsubstantial  innutritions  stuff  that  constitutes  fiction 
all  day  long.  Do  they  lack  iron  in  their  moral  fibre  ?  Are  their 
souls  bloodless  and  faint  with  the  green  sickness  ?  How  can  it  bo 
other  on  a  diet  of  flummery  ? 

The  stomach  of  the  nibbler  never  hungers,  only  craves;  the 
appetite  is  supplanted  by  nausea.  The  symptoms  of  disorder  are 
permanent;  languor  of  interest,  debility  of  principle,  loss  of 
energy  in  purpose,  a  disordered  vision,  and  creeping  moral 
paralysis. 

If  Arminell  had  reached  the  condition  of  one  of  these  novel- 
nibblers,  what  she  had  heard  would  have  produced  no  effect  upon 
her  heart  or  brain  because  neither  heart  nor  brain  would  have 
been  left  in  her.  But  she  had  not  been  a  habitual  novel-reader, 
she  had  read  whatever  came  to  hand,  indiscriminately ;  and  the 
flummery  of  mere  fiction  would  never  have  satisfied  her,  because 
she  possessed,  what  the  novel-nibblers  do  not  possess,  intelligence. 
No  control  had  been  exercised  over  her  reading,  consequently  she 
had  read  things  that  were  unsuitable.  She  had  a  strong  character, 
without  having  found  outlets  for  her  energy.  A  wise  governess 
would  have  tested  her,  and  then  led  her  to  pursuits  which  would 
have  exerted  her  ambition  and  occupied  her  interest;  but  her 
teachers  had  been  either  wedded  to  routine  or  intellectually  her 
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inferiors.  Consequently  she  had  no  special  interests,  bat  that 
inner  eagerness  and  fire  which  would  impel  her  to  take .  up  and 
follow  with  enthosiasm  any  object  which  excited  her  interest. 
Her  friends  said  of  Arminell  with  unanimity  that  she  was  a 
disagreeable  girl,  but  none  said  she  was  an  empty-headed  one. 

On  reaching  the  house,  Arminell  found  that  lunch  was  oyer, 
and  that  her  father  had  gone  out.  He  had  sauntered  forth,  as 
the  day  was  fine,  to  look  at  his  cedars  and  pines  in  the  planta- 
tions, and  with  his  pocket-knife  remove  the  lateral  shoots.  Lady 
Lamerton  was  taking  a  nap  previous  to  the  resumption  of  her 
self-imposed  duties  at  Sunday-school. 

Arminell  was  indisposed  to  go  to  school  and  afternoon  service 
in  the  church.  After  a  solitary  lunch  she  went  upstairs  to  the 
part  of  the  house  where  was  Giles'  school-room.  She  had  not 
seen  her  brother  that  day,  and  as  the  little  fellow  was  unwell, 
she  thought  it  incumbent  on  her  to  visit  him. 

She  found  the  tutor,  Giles  Ingett  (vvlgoy  Jingles)  Saltren,  in  the 
room  with  the  boy.  Little  Giles  had  a  Noah's  Ark  on  the  table, 
and  was  trying  to  make  the  animals  stand  on  their  infirm  legs,  in 
procession,  headed  by  the  dove  which  was  as  large  as  the  dog,  and 
half  the  size  of  the  elephant. 

Mr.  Saltren  sat  by  the  window  looking  forth  disconsolately* 
The  child  had  a  heavy  cold,  accompanied  by  some  fever. 

"If  you  wish  to  leave  the  school-room,  Mr.  Saltren,"  said 
Arminell,  ''I  am  prepared  to  occupy  your  place  with  the 
captive." 

"  I  thank  you.  Miss  Liglett,"  answered  the  tutor.  "  But  I  have 
strict  orders  to  go  through  the  devotional  exercises  with  Giles 
this  afternoon,  the  same  as  this  morning." 

"  I  will  take  them  for  you." 

"You  are  most  kind  in  offering,  but  having  been  set  my  tale 
of  bricks  to  make  without  straw,  I  am  not  justified  in  sending 
another  into  the  clayfield,  in  my  room." 

"  I  see — this  is  a  house  of  bondage  to  you,  Mr.  Saltren.  You 
hinted  this  morning  that  you  meditated  an  in  exitu  Israel  de 
Egypto." 

The  young  man  coloured. 

"  You  tread  too  sharply  on  the  heels  of  the  pied  du  lettre,  Miss 
Inglett." 

"  But  you  feel  this,  though  you  shrink  from  the  expression  of 
your  thoughts.  You  told  me  yourself  this  forenoon  that  you 
were  not  happy.  If  you  leave  us,  whither  do  you  propose 
going?" 

"  A  journey  in  the  wilderness  for  forty  years." 
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"  With  what  Land  of  Promise  in  view  ?  " 
"  I  have  set  none  before  me." 

"  None !  I  cannot  credit  that.  Every  man  has  his  Land  of 
Promise  towards  which  he  turns  his  face.  Why  leave  the  leaks 
and  onions  of  Goshen,  if  yon  have  but  a  stony  desert  in  view  as 
your  pasture.  I  suppose  the  heart  is  a  binnacle  with  its  needle 
pointing  to  the  pole — though  each  man  may  have  a  different  pole. 
South  of  the  equator,  the  needle  points  reversedly  to  what  it 
pointed  north  of  it.  An  anchor,  an  iron  link,  a  nail  even  may 
divert  the  needle,  but  to  something  it  must  turn." 

''Miss  Inglett — had  Moses  any  personal  hope  to  reach  and 
establish  himself  in  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  when 
he  led  Israel  from  the  brick-kilns?  He  was  to  die  within  sighfc 
of  the  land,  and  not  to  set  foot  thereon." 

"But,  Mr.  Saltren;  who  are  your  Israel?  Where  are  the 
brick-kilns  ?    Who  are  the  oppressors  ?  " 

''Can  you  ask?"  The  tutor  paused  and  looked  at  the  girl. 
"But  I  suppose  you  fail  to  see  that  the  whole  of  the  civilized 
world  is  an  Egypt,  in  which  some  are  taskmasters  and  others 
daves ;  some  enjoy  and  others  suffer.  Miss  Inglett — ^you  have 
somehow  invited  my  confidence,  and  I  cannot  withhold  it.  It  is 
quite  impossible  that  the  world  can  go  on  as  it  has  been,  with 
one  class  drawing  to  itself  all  that  life  has  to  offer  of  happiness, 
and  another  class  doomed  to  toil  and  hunger,  and  sweat  and 
have  nothing  of  the  light  and  laughter  of  life." 

Arminell  seated  herself. 

"  Well,"  she  said, "  as  Giles  is  playing  with  his  wooden  animals, 
trotting  out  the  contents  of  his  ark ;  let  us  turn  out  some  of  the 
strange  creatures  that  are  stuffed  in  our  skulls,  and  marshal 
them.  I  have  been  opening  the  window  of  my  ark  to-day,  and 
sending  forth  enquiries,  but  not  a  blade  of  olive  has  been  brought 
-to  me." 

"  As  for  the  ark  of  my  head,"  said  the  tutor  with  a  bitter  smile, 
"  it  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  Noah.  He  sent  forth  raven  and  dove, 
and  the  dove  returned,  but  the  raven  remained  abroad.  With  me, 
the  dark  thoughts  fly  over  the  flood  and  come  home  to  roost ;  the 
Jove-like  ones — never." 

"  I  am  rather  disposed,"  said  Arminell,  laughing,  "  to  liken  my 
head  to  a  rookery  in  May.  The  matured  thoughts  are  a- wing  and 
wheeling,  and  the  just  fledged  ones  stand  cawing  at  the  edge  of 
their  nests,  with  fluttering  wings,  afraid  to  fly,  and  afraid  to  stay 
and  be  shot." 

"  To  be  shot  ?— by  whom  ?  "  i 

"  Perhaps,  by  your  wit.    Perhaps  by  my  lord's  blunderbus." 
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"I  will  not  level  any  of  my  poor  wit  at  them.  Let  your 
thoughts  hop  forth  holdly  that  I  may  have  a  sight  of  them." 

An  exclamation  of  distress  from  Giles. 

''What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Arminell,  turning  to  her 
brother. 

''The  giraffe  has  broken  his  leg,  and  I  want  him  to  stand, 
because  he  has  such  a  long  neck." 

"  K  you  were  manly,  Giles,  you  would  not  say,  the  giraffe  has 
broken  his  leg,  but — I  have  broken  the  giraffe's  leg." 

"  But  I  did  not,  Annie.  He  had  been  packed  too  tightly  with 
the  other  beasts,  and  his  leg  was  so  bent  that  it  broke." 

"  Mend  it  with  glue,"  she  advised. 

"  I  can't — it  is  wrong  to  melt  glue  on  Sunday.  Mamma  would 
not  like  it." 

The  conversation  had  been  broken  along  with  the  giraffe's  leg, 
and  neither  Arminell  nor  young  Saltren  resumed  it  for  some 
time.  Presently  the  girl  said,  "  Mr.  Saltren,  do  you  know  what 
sort  of  men  Addison  called  Fribblers  ?  They  are  among  men 
what  flirts  are  among  women,  drawing  girls  on  and  then  dis- 
appointing them.  There  are  plenty  of  flirts  and  fribblers  in 
other  matters.  There  are  flirts  and  fribblers  with  great  social 
and  religious  questions,  who  play  with  them,  trifle  with  them^ 
hover  about  them,  simulate  a  lively  interest  in  them,  and  then — 
when  you  expect  of  them  a  decision  and  action  on  that  decision, 
away  they  fly  in  aiiother  direction,  and  shake  all  interest  and 
enquiry  out  of  their  thoughts.  I  have  no  patience  with  such 
flirts  or  fribblers."  She  spoke  with  a  little  bitterness.  She  was 
thinking  of  her  step-mother.  The  tutor  knew  it,  but  did  not 
allow  her  to  see  that  he  did. 

"  Do  you  not  think,"  he  said,  "  that  they  fribble  from  a  sense 
of  incompetence  to  grapple  with  these  questions  ?  The  problems 
interest  them  up  to  a  certain  point.  Then  they  see  that  they  are 
too  large  for  them,  or  that  they  entail  consequences  they  shrink 
from  accepting,  consequences  that  will  cost  them  too  dear,  and 
they  withdraw." 

'*  Like  the  young  man  in  the  Gospel  who  went  away  sorrowful 
for  he  had  great  possessions.    He  was  a  fribbler." 

"Exactly.  He  was  a  fribbler.  He  was  insincere  and  un- 
heroic." 

"I  could  not  fribble,"  said  Arminell  vehemently.  "If  I  see 
that  a  cause  is  right,  I  must  pursue  it  at  whatsoever  con- 
sequence to  myself.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  humdrum  to 
fribble.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Saltren,  I  have  had  a  puzzling 
problem  set  before  me  to-day,  and  I  shall  have  no  rest  till  I  have 
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worked  it  out.    Why  is  there  so  much  wretchedness,  so  mnch 
inequality  in  the  world  ?  " 

"  Why  was  Giles'  giraffe's  leg  broken  ?  " 

Arminell  looked  at  him  with  surprise,  suspecting  that  instead 
of  answering  her,  he  was  about  to  turn  off  the  subject  with  a  joke. 

"The  world,"  said  Saltren,  "is  like  Giles'  Noah's  Ark,  packed 
full — oyer  full — of  creatures  of  all  kinds,  and  packed  so  badly  that 
they  impinge  on,  bruise,  and  break  each  other.  Not  only  is  the 
giraffe's  leg  broken,  but  so  is  the  rim  of  Noah's  hat,  and  the  ear  of 
the  sheep,  and  the  tusk  of  the  elephant.  It  is  a  congeries  of 
cripples.  We  may  change  their  order,  and  we  only  make  fresh 
abrasions.  The  proboscis  of  the  elephant  runs  into  the  side  of 
the  lamb,  and  Noah's  hat  has  been  knocked  off  by  the  tail  of  the 
raven.  However  you  may  assort  the  beasts,  however  carefully 
you  may  pack  them,  you  cannot  prevent  their  doing  each  other 
*?amage." 

Mr.  Saltren  turned  to  little  Giles  and  said : — 

"  Bring  us  you  box  of  bricks,  my  boy." 

"  It  is  Sunday,"  answered  the  child.  "  Mamma  would  not  wish 
me  to  play  with  them." 

"I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  Sabbath-breaker  of  you,"  answered 
the  tutor,  "  nor  are  your  sister  and  I  going  to  do  other  than  build 
Babel  with  them — which  is  permissible  of  a  Sunday." 

The  little  boy  slid  off  his  seat,  went  to  his  cupboard,  and 
speedily  produced  the  required  box,  which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Saltren. 

The  tutor  drew  forth  the  lid.  The  bricks  were  aU  in  place, 
compacted  in  perfect  order. 

Then  he  said,  with  half-sneer,  half-laugh,  "  There  are  no  gaps 
between  them.  The  whole  assemblage  firm  as  it  were  one  block. 
Not  a  breakage  anywhere,  not  room  for  a  breakage." 

"No,"  said  Arminell,  "of  course  not.  They  all  fit  exactly 
because  they  are  all  cubes.  The  bricks,"  she  laughed,  "  have  no 
long  necks  like  the  giraffe,  or  legs  or  horns,  or  proboscis,  or 
broad-brimmed  hats  liable  to  be  broken.  Of  course  they  fit 
together." 

"  If  you  shake  the  ark — the  least  concussion  produces  a  break- 
age, one  or  two  beasts  suffer.  You  may  toss  the  box  of  bricks 
about ;  and  nothing  is  hurt.    Why  ?  " 

Arminell  was  impatient.    "  Of  course,  the  reason  is  plain." 

"  The  reason  is  plain.  The  bricks  are  all  equal.  If  it  were  so 
in  the  world  of  men,  there  would  be  no  jars,  no  fractures,  no 
abrasions,  but  concord,  compactness,  peace." 

Arminell  said  nothing.  She  closed  her  eyes  and  sat  looking  at 
the  bricks,  then  at  the  animals  Giles  had  arranged. 
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The  tutor  said  no  more,  but  his  eyes,  bright  and  eager,  were  on 
the  girl's  face. 

Presently  Arminell  had  gathered  her  thoughts  together 
sufficiently  to  speak. 

"  That,  then,  is  the  solution  y^u  offer  to  my  problem.  But  to 
me .  it  does  not  seem  solved.  There  the  animals  ara  They  are 
animals — and  not  bricks." 

<<  They  are  animals,  true,  but  they  must  be  shaken  and  shaken 
together,  till  all  their  excrescences  are  rubbed  away,  and  then  they 
will  fit  together  and  find  sufficiency  of  room.  That  is  how 
marbles  are  made.  Shapeless  masses  of  stone  are  put  m  a  bag 
and  rattled  till  all  their  edges  and  angles  are  rattled  off." 

*'  What  an  ark  would  remain !  You  complain  of  some  animals 
crippling  others,  this  scheme  of  yours  would  involve  a  universal 
mutilation — the  animals  resolved  into  undistinguishable,  shape- 
less, uninteresting  trunks.  The  only  creature  that  would  come 
out  scatheless  would  be  the  slug.  All  the  rest  would  be  levelled 
down  to  the  condition  of  that  creature — which  is  a  digesting 
tube,  and  nothing  more."  Then  Arminell  stood  up.  ^'  It  is  time 
for  me  to  be  off,"  she  said;  "her  ladyship  will  be  back  from 
church,  and  oh !  Mr.  Saltren,  I  have  interfered  with  the  Psalms 
and  Lessons." 

Chaptee  XI. 

IK  THB  AVENUE. 

AcooBDiNa  to  the  classic  story,  the  Sphinx  demanded  of  all  who 
visited  her  the  solution  of  an  enigma — and  that  enigma  was  Man. 

Suddenly,  unexpectedly,  on  a  quiet,  ordinary  Sunday  morning, 
Arminell,  a  young  girl  without  experience,  had  been  confronted 
with  the  Sphinx,  and  set  the  same  enigma,  an  enigma  involving 
others,  like  the  perforated  Chinese  puzzle-balls,  an  enigma  that 
has  been  essayed  and  answered  repeatedly,  yet  always  remains 
insoluble,  that,  as  it  has  assumed  fresh  aspects,  has  developed  new 
perplexities.  Arminell  had  been  wearied  with  the  routine  and 
restraint  of  social  life,  its  commonplace  duties  and  conventionalities, 
and  had  been  pardoned  that  generous  though  mistaken  dislike 
to  the  insincerities  and  formalities  of  civilization,  so  often  found 
among  the  young — generous,  because  bred  of  truth;  mistaken, 
because  it  ignores  the  fact  that  the  insincerities  impose  on  no  one, 
and  the  formalities  are  made  of  mutual  compromises,  such  as 
render  life,  social  life,  possible. 

Arminell  was  in  this  rebellious  mood,  when  she  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  a  problem  beyond  her  powers  to  unravel.  She 
might    as  well,  with    a    rudimentary  knowledge   of   algebraic 
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Bymbols,  have  been  set  to  ^ork  out  Euler's  proof  of  the  Binomial 
Theorem.  She  was  like  Fatima  when  she  opened  Bine-Beard's 
secret  chamber,  and  saw  in  it  an  array  of  yictims.  Of  these 
victims  disclosed  to  her,  one  was  Jingles,  another  Patience  Kite  ; 
then  came  Captain  Saltren  and  his  wife ;  and  next  hnng  in  the 
dismal  cabinet  of  horrors,  Samnel  Ceely  and  Joan  Melhnish.  The 
world  was  indeed  a  Blue-Beard's  room.  If  you  but  turned  the 
key  you  saw  an  array  of  misery  and  tearful  faces,  and  hearts  with 
blood  distilling  from  them.  It  was  more  than  that — it  was  a  box 
with  a  Jack  in  it.  She  had  touched  the  spring,  and  a  monster  had 
flown  up  in  her  face,  not  to  be  compressed  and  buttoned  down 
again. 

How  could  the  facts  of  existence  be  reconciled  with  the  idea  of 
Divine  Justice  ?  On  one  side  were  men  and  women  born  to  wealth 
and  position  and  happiness ;  on  the  other,  men  and  women  denied 
the  least  of  the  blessings  of  life.  Why  were  some  of  God's  creatures 
petted  and  pampered,  and  others  kicked  about  and  maltreated  ? 
Was  the  world  of  men  so  made  from  the  beginning,  or  had  things 
so  come  about  through  man's  mismanagement,  and  if  so,  where 
was  the  over-ruling  Providence  which  governed  the  world  ?  When 
the  Noah's  Ark  arrived  new  from  the  great  toy-shop  whence  issue 
the  planets  and  spheres,  were  all  the  figures  round  and  fitted 
together,  only  afterwards  in  the  rearrangement  to  impinge  on  and 
mutilate  each  other  ?  Or  had  they  been  all  alike  in  the  beginning 
and  had  developed  their  horns  and  proboscises,  their  tusks  and 
broad-brimmed  hats  ?  Life  is  a  sort  of  pantomime,  that  begins 
with  a  fairy  tale,  leads  to  a  transformation  scene,  and  ends,  per- 
haps, with  low  comedy.  In  a  moment  when  we  least  expect  it, 
ensues  a  blaze  of  light,  a  spectacular  arrangement  of  performers,, 
and  then,  away  fall  the  trappings  of  splendour,  and  forth,  from 
under  them,  leap  out  harlequin,  clown,  and  pantaloon.  The 
knights  cast  off  their  silver  armour,  the  fairies  shed  their  gauzy 
wings,  kings  and  queens  depose  their  crowns  and  sceptres,  and  there 
are  revealed  to  us  ordinary  men  and  women,  with  streaks  of  paint 
on  their  faces,  and  patches  of  powder  in  their  hair,  perpetrating 
dismal  jokes,  the  point  of  which  we  fancy  is  levelled  at  ourselves. 

To  some  men  and  women  the  transformation  scene  arrives  late 
in  life,  but  to  all  inevitably  at  some  time ;  and  then  when  the 
scene  on  the  stage  before  us  is  changed,  a  greater  transformation 
ensues  within. 

When  we  were  children  we  believed  that  everything  glittering 
was  gold,  that  men  were  disinterested  and  women  sincere.  The 
transformation  scene  came  on  us,  perhaps  with  corruscations  of 
light  and  grouping  of  colours  and  actors,  perhaps  without,  and 
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went  by,  leaving  us  mistrustful  of  every  person,  doubtful  of  every 
thing,  sceptical,  cynical,  disenchanted.  Is  not— to  take  a  crucial 
case— marriage  itself  a  grand  transformation  scene  that  closes  the 
idyl  of  youth,  and  opens  the  drama  of  middle  age  ?  We  live  for 
a  while  in  a  fairy  world,  the  flowers  blaze  with  the  most  brilliant 
colours,  the  air  is  spiced  as  the  breezes  of  Ceylon,  angels  converse 
with  men,  and  sing  sethereal  music,  manna  floats  down  from 
heaven,  containing  in  itself  all  sweetness ;  sun  and  moon  stand 
still  o'er  us,  over  against  each  other,  not  to  witness  a  conflict,  as  of 
old  in  Ajalon,  but  to  brighten  and  prolong  the  day  of  glamour. 
Then  the  bride  appears  before  us,  as  Eve  appeared  to  Adam,  un- 
utterably beautiful  and  perfect  and  innocent,  and  we  kneel  in  a 
rapture,  and  dare  not  breathe,  dare  not  speak,  nor  stir ;  and  swoon 
in  an  ecstasy  of  wonder  and  adoration. 

Then  tingle  the  marriage  bells.  The  transformation  scene  is 
well  set  with  bridesmaids^  and  orange-blossoms,  and  a  wedding 
breakfast,  postboys  with  favours,  and  a  shower  of  rice,  and 
then ? 

The  fairy  tale  is  over.  The  first  part  of  the  pantomime  is  over. 
The  colours  have  lost  their  brilliancy,  the  flowers  shrivel,  the 
scents  are  resolved  into  smells  of  everyday  life,  broiled  bacon,, 
cabbage  water,  and  the  light  is  eclipsed  as  by  a  November  fog. 
The  man  for  the  way-rate,  the  water-rate,  and  the  gas-rate  are 
urgent  to  have  a  word  with  us.  There  descend  on  our  table  at 
every  quarter  most  bitter  bills — those  of  the  butcher  and  the  green- 
grocer, the  milliner's  little  account,  and  the  heavy  itemless  bill 
from  the  doctor.  What  shall  we  say  about  our  Eve,  the  beautiful 
the  ail-but  divine,  the  ideal  woman  ?  The  ail-but  divine  tum» 
out  to  have  a  touchy  temper  and  a  twanging  tongue,  falls  out 
with  her  cook,  dismisses  her,  and  consequently  serves  you  cold 
mutton  and  underboiled  potatoes. 

The  transformation  is  complete,  and  how  does  it  leave  us  ?  In  a 
rage  at  our  folly  ?  Cursing  our  idealism  ?  Basped  and  irritable  ? 
Withdrawing  more  and  more  from  the  society  of  our  Eve  and  our 
Eden  turned  to  an  espalier  garden,  to  our  club  ?  So  it  is  in  many 
cases.  The  transformation  scene  is  a  trial,  and  certain  ones  there 
are  that  never  recover  the  shock  of  disenchantment ;  but  there  are 
others,  on  the  other  hand,  who  endure,  and  to  them  comes  in  the 
end  a  reward.  These  continue  to  sit  in  their  box,  listless,  paring 
their  nails,  turning  the  programme  face  downwards.  Half  con- 
temptuously, wholly  void  of  interest,  they  lend  a  dull  ear  to  what 
follows,  and  look  on  with  a  wondering  eye,  convinced  that  the 
rest  is  farce  and  bufibonery  and  a  vexation  of  spirit,  which  must 
however  be  sat  through ;  then,  little  by  little  fresh  interests  arise> 
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tiny  new  actors  invade  the  stage,  with  sweet  but  feeble  yoices, 
saying  nothing  of  point,  yet  full  of  poetry.  The  magic  begins 
to  work  once  more,  the  little  fingers  weave  a  speU  that  lays 
hold  of  heart  and  brain,  and  conjures  np  a  new  world  of  fantasy. 
The  flowers  re-open  and  flush  with  colour,  the  balmy  air  fans 
our  jaded  faces,  again  the  songs  of  angels  reach  our  ears,  the 
clouds  dispel,  the  manna  falls,  Eve  resumes  her  beauty,  not  the 
old  beauty  of  childlike  innocence  and  freshness,  but  that  of 
ripened  womanhood,  of  sweet  maternity,  of  self-command  and  self- 
devotion. 

We  sit  hushed  with  our  head  in  our  hands,  and  look  with 
intense  eye,  and  listen  with  sharpened  ear,  and  the  tears  rise 
and  run  down  our  cheeks.  We  have  forgotten  the  old  Eden 
with  its  fantastic  imaginations,  in  the  more  matured,  the  richer, 
the  fuller,  and  above  all  the  more  real  paradise  that  is  now 
revealed. 

In  the  case  of  Arminell  Inglett  there  was  no  enchantment  of 
colour,  no  setting  of  tableau,  for  the  transformation  scene ;  it 
came  on  her  suddenly  but  also  quietly.  In  one  day,  on  a  quiet 
country  Sunday,  when  she  walked  out  of  the  dull  and  BiuSj 
school,  she  passed,  as  it  were,  through  a  veil,  out  of  ohildland  into 
the  realm  of  Sphinx. 

In  the  evening,  after  a  dull  dinner,  instead  of  remaining  in  the 
drawing-room  with  my  lady,  who  had  taken  up  a  magazine, 
Arminell  put  a  shawl  over  her  head  and  shoulders,  went  forth  into 
the  garden,  and  thence  to  the  avenue. 

The  evening* was  pleasantly  warm,  the  weather  beautiful; 
beneath  the  trees  the  dew  did  not  fall  heavily.  A  new  moon  was 
shining.  The  girl  thought  over  what  she  had  heard  and  seen 
that  day — over  the  troubles  and  wrongs  of  Captain  Saltren,  driven 
from  his  occupation,  and  yet  chained  to  the  house  that  was  his 
own,  and  with  which  he  would  not  part ;  over  the  defiant  scepticism 
of  Patience  Kite,  at  war  in  heart  with  God  and  man ;  over  the 
suffering  lives  of  Samuel  and  Joan,  united  in  heart,  yet  severed  by 
fate,  looking  to  a  common  grave  as  the  marriage  bed,  and  Arminell 
felt  almost  contempt  for  these  latter,  because  they  accepted  their 
lot  without  resentment.  She  thought  over  what  young  Mr.  Saltren 
had  said  about  his  own  position,  and  she  was  able  to  understand 
that  it  was  one  of  difficulty  and  discomfort. 

Then  she  turned  her  mind  to  the  Sunday-school,  where,  whilst 
outside  of  it,  within  the  narrow  confines  of  Orleigh  parish,  there  was 
so  much  of  trouble  and  perplexity,  my  lady  was  placidly  teaching 
the  children  to  recite  as  parrots  the  names  of  the  books  of  the 
Apocrypha,  which  they  were  not  to  read  for  the  establishment  of 
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doctrine,  and  Captain  Tubb  was  enunciating  arrant  nonsense  abont 
the  names  of  the  Sundays  preceding  Lent. 

The  avenue  was  composed  of  ancient  oaks.  It  was  reached  from 
the  garden,  which  intervened  between  the  house  and  it.  The 
avenue  was  not  perfectly  in  line,  because  the  lie  of  the  land  did 
not  admit  of  its  being  carried  at  great  length  without  a  curve, 
following  the  slope  of  the  hill  that  rose  above  it,  and  fell  away 
below  in  park-land  to  the  river. 

The  walk  was  gravelled  with  white  spar.  It  commanded  an 
exquisite  view  down  the  valley  of  the  Ore,  over  rich  meadow-land 
and  pasture,  dotted  with  clumps  of  trees,  beech,  chestnut,  and 
Scotch  pine.  A  line  of  aWers  marked  the  course  of  the  river,  to 
where,  by  means  of  a  dam,  it  had  been  widened  into  a  lake.  On 
the  further  side  of  the  river,  the  ground  gently  rose  in  grassy 
sweeps  to  the  wooded  hills.  To  the  south-west  the  river  wound 
away  about  shoulders  of  richly-clothed  hills,  closing  in  on  each 
other,  fold  on  fold.  The  avenue  was  most  delightful  in  the  evening 
when  the  setting  sun  gilded  the  valley  with  its  slant  beams,  turned 
the  trunks  of  the  pines  scarlet,  and  cast  the  shadows  of  the  park 
trees  a  purple  blue  on  the  illuminated  grass. 

Oaks  do  not  readily  accommodate  themselves  to  form  avenues, 
they  are  contorted,  gnarled,  consequently  oak  avenues  are  rarely 
met  with.    That  at  Orleigh  had  the  charm  of  being  uncommon. 

The  evening  was  still,  the  sky  was  fall  of  light,  so  much  so  that 
the  stars  hardly  showed.  The  light  spread  as  a  veil  from  the 
north,  from  behind  the  Orleigh  woods,  and  reflected  itself  in  the 
dew  that  bathed  the  grass.  Arminell  was  attached  to  this  walk, 
in  great  measure  because  she  could  at  almost  all  times  saunter 
in  it  undisturbed. 

She  had  not,  however,  on  this  occasion,  been  in  it  half  an  hour, 
before  she  saw  her  father  coming  to  her.  He  had  left  his  wine ; 
there  were,  as  it  happened,  no  guests  in  the  house,  and  he  and  the 
tutor  had  not  many  topics  in  common. 

"  Well,  Armie !  "  he  said,  "  I  have  come  out  to  have  a  cigar,  and 
lean  on  you.    My  lady  told  me  I  should  find  you  here.'' 

"And,  papa,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,  for  I  want  to  have  a 
word  with  you." 

"  About  what,  child  ?  "  Lord  Lamerton  was  a  direct  man — a 
man  in  his  position  must  be  direct  to  get  through  all  the  business 
that  falls  to  him,  business  which  he  can  not  escape  from,  however 
much  he  may  desire  it. 

"  Papa,"  said  Arminell,  "  it  is  about  the  Saltrens." 

"What  about  them?" 

"  If  you  give  up  the  manganese — what  is  Captain  Saltren  to  do  ?  " 
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"  Stephen  will  find  work  somewhere,  never  fear." 

*'  Bat  he  cannot  leave  his  house." 

"  That  he  will  have  to  sell,  the  railway  company  want  to  cross 
Chillacombe  at  that  point.  He  will  get  a  good  price,  far  beyond 
the  value  of  the  house  and  plot  of  land." 

"  Papa — must  the  manganese  be  given  up  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  must.  I  have  no  intention  of  allowing  myself  to 
be  undermined." 

''  But  it  is  so  cruel  to  the  men  who  worked  on  it." 

"  Manganese  no  longer  pays  for  working.  There  has  been  a 
loss  on  the  mine  for  the  last  five  years.  We  are  driven  out  of 
the  market  by  the  Eiffel  manganese.  The  Germans  work  at  less 
wage,  and  our  men  refuse  to  have  their  wage  reduced." 

"  But  what  are  the  miners  to  do  ?  " 

"  They  were  given  warning  that  the  mine  would  be  closed,  as 
long  as  five  years  ago ;  and  the  warning  has  been  renewed  every 
year  since.  They  have  known  that  they  must  seek  employment 
elsewhere.  They  will  have  to  go  after  work,  work  will  not  come 
to  them — it  is  the  same  in  every  trade.  All  businesses  are  liable 
to  fluctuations,  some  to  extinction.  When  the  detonating  cap  was 
invented,  the  old  trade  of  flint  chipping  on  the  Sussex  downs  began 
to  languish ;  with  the  discovery  of  the  lucifer  match  it  expired 
altogether.  When  adhesive  envelopes  were  introduced,  the  wafer- 
makers  and  sealing-wax  makers  were  thrown  out  of  work,  and  the 
former  trade  was  killed  outright.  I  was  wont  to  harvest  oak-bark 
annually,  and  put  many  hundreds  of  pounds  in  my  pockei  Now 
the  Americans  have  superseded  tan  by  some  chemical  composition, 
and  there  is  no  further  sale  for  bark.  I  am  so  many  hundreds  of 
pounds  the  poorer." 

**  Yes,  papa,  that  is  true  enough,  but  you  have  a  resisting  power 
in  you  that  others  have  not.  You  have  your  rents  and  other  sources 
of  income  to  fall  back  on  ;  these  poor  tradesmen  and  miners  and 
artizans  have  none.  I  have  read  that  in  Manitoba  the  secret  of 
the  magnificent  com  crops  is  found  in  this,  that  the  ground  is 
frozen  in  winter  many  feet  deep,  and  remains  frozen  in  the  depths 
all  summer,  but  gradually  thaws^  and  sends  up  from  below  the 
released  water  to  nourish  the  roots  of  the  wheat,  which  are  thus 
fed  by  an  unfailing  subterranean  fountain.  It  is  so  with  you, 
you  are  always  heavy  in  purse  and  flush  in  pocket,  because  you 
also  have  your  sources  always  oozing  up  under  your  roots." 

^'  My  dear  Armie,  my  subterranean  source — the  manganese  is 
exhausted ;  for  five  years  instead  of  being  a  source  it  has  been  a 
sink." 
^  Whereas,"  continued  Arminell,  **  the  poor  and  the  artizan  lie 
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on  shelfy  rock,  with  ehallow  soil  above  it.    A  drought — a  week  of 
snn — and  they  are  parched  np  and  perish." 

'*  My  dear  girl,  the  analogy  is  false.  The  difference  between  ns 
is  between  the  rooted  and  the  movable  creature.  Do  not  they 
live  on  us,  eat  us,  consume  our  superfluity  ?  We  are  vegetables — 
that  root  in  the  soil,  and  the  tradesmen  and  artizans  nibble  and 
browse  on  us.  The  richer  our  leaf,  the  more  succulent  our  juices, 
the  more  nutriment  we  supply  to  them.  When  they  have  eateo 
us  down  to  the  soil,  they  move  ofl'  to  other  pastures  and  nibble 
and  browse  there.  When  we  have  recovered,  and  send  up  fresh 
shoots,  back  they  come,  munch,  munch,  munch.  If  one  supply 
fails,  others  open.  There  is  equipoise — I  dare  say  there  are  twice 
as  many  hands  employed  in  making  matches  and  adhesive  envelopes 
now,  as  there  were  of  old  chipping  flints  and  making  wafers." 

"  That  may  be,  but  the  drying  up  of  one  spring  before  another 
opens  must  cause  distress.  Where  is  that  other  one,  that  the 
necessitous  may  drink  of  it  ?  Ishmael  was  dying  of  thirst  in  the 
desert  on  his  mother  Hagar's  lap,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  a  well 
of  which  neither  knew  till  it  was  shown  them  by  an  angel." 

"Of  course  there  is  momentary  distress,  but  the  means  of 
locomotion  are  now  so  great,  that  every  man  can  go  about  in 
quest  of  work.    Things  always  right  themselves  in  the  end." 

'^They  do  not  right  themselves  without  the  crushing  and 
killing  of  some  in  the  process.  Tell  me,  papa,  how  is  this  to  be 
explained?  I  have  to-day  encountered  two  poor  creatures  who 
have  loved  each  other  for  twenty  years,  and  are  too  abject  in  their 
poverty  to  be  able  even  now  to  marry.  No  fault  of  either  accounts 
for  this.  Accident,  misfortune,  divide  them — such  things  ought 
not  to  be." 

"  But  they  are — they  cannot  be  helped." 

"  They  ought  not  to  be — there  must  be  fault  somewhere.  Either 
Providence  in  ruling  destinies  rules  them  crooked,  or  the  social 
arrangements  brought  about  by  civilization  are  to  blame." 

^  Here,  Armie,  I  cannot  follow  you.  I  am  content  with  the 
providential  ordering  of  the  world." 

"  Of  course  you  are,  papa,  on  fifty  thousand  a  year." 

^'You  interrupt  me.  I  say  I  am  content  with  the  social 
structure  as  built  up  by  civilization." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  about  it — ^you  are  a  peer.  But  what  I  want 
to  know  is,  how  do  the  providential  and  social  arrangements  look 
to  the  Fredericks  with  the  Empty  Pockets,  not  what  aspect  they 
wear  to  Maximilian  and  Le  Grand  Monarque.  Do  you  suppose 
that  Captain  Saltren  is  content  that  his  livelihood  shoold  be 
snatched  from  him ;  or  Patience  Kite  that  her  father  and  mother 
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should  have  died,  leaving  her  in  infancy  a  waif;  or  Samuel  Ceely, 
that  he  should  have  blown  off  his  hand  and  blown  away  his  life's 
happiness  with  it,  and  dislocated  his  hip  and  put  his  fortunes  for 
ever  out  of  joint  thereby,  so  as  to  be  for  oyer  incapacitated  from 
making  himself  a  home,  and  haying  a  wife  and  little  children  to 
cling  about  his  neck  and  call  him  father  ?  *' 

'^  Old  Sam  was  not  all  he  ought  to  haye  been  before  he  met 
with  his  accidents." 

"  Nor  are  any  of  ns  all  we  ought  to  be.  Papa,  why  should  it 
haye  fallen  to  your  lot  to  haye  two  wiyes,  and  Samuel  Ceely  be 
denied  eyen  one  ?  " 
"  Upon  my  word,  Armie,  I  cannot  tell." 
"  I  do  not  suppose  you  can  see  how  those  are  who  liye  on  the 
north  side  of  the  hill  always  in  shade  and  coyered  with  mildew, 
when  you  bask  on  the  south  side  always  in  sun,  where  the 
strawberries  ripen  early,  and  the  roses  bloom  to  Christmas." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  child,  I  haye  had  my  priyations.  We  can- 
not afford  to  go  to  town  this  season.  I  haye  had  to  make  a 
reduction  in  my  rents  of  twenty  per  cent.  I  get  nothing  from 
my  Irish  property,  cannot  sell  my  bark,  lose  by  my  manganese. 
Are  you  satisfied  ?  " 

"  No,  papa,  your  priyations  are  loss  of  luxuries,  not  of  neces- 
saries. Those  who  haye  been  exposed  to  buffets  of  fortune,  been 
scourged  by  the  cynical  and  cruel  caprice  which  rules  civilized 
life,  will  rise  up  and  exact  their  portions  of  life's  pleasures  and 
comforts.  They  will  say, — we  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  chance 
of  being  full  to-day  and  empty  to-morrow,  of  working  without 
hope — Uke  Samuel  and  Joan." 
"  Sam  does  not  work." 

"  That  is  the  fault  of  Providence  which  blew  off  his  hand  and 
distorted  his  leg.  I  say,  the  needy  and  the  workers  will  ask  why 
we  should  be  well-dressed,  well-housed,  well-fed,  hear  good  music, 

buy  good  pictures,  ride  good  horses "  her  thoughts  moved  faster 

than  her  words ;  she  broke  off  her  sentence  without  finishing  it. 
"  Papa !  why,  at  a  meet,  should  Giles  have  his  pony  and  little 
Cribbage  run  on  his  feet  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  soul,"  answered  Lord  Lamerton,  "  I  can't  answer  in 
any  other  way  than  this — ^because  I  keep  a  pony  and  the  rector 
does  not  for  his  little  boy." 

"  But,  papa,  I  think  the  time  must  come  when  you  will  have  to 
justify  your  riding  a  good  hunter  and  wearing  a  red  coat ;  and  I  for 
wearing  a  tailor-made  habit,  whilst  Miss  Jones  has  but  a  skirt." 

"  Look  here,  Armie,"  said  her  father,  "  how  dense,  how  like 
snow  the  fog  is  lying  on  the  pasture  by  the  water." 
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^  Yes,  papa,  bnt- 


"  There  is  no  fog  here,  on  the  higher  land." 

"  No,  papa." 

"  There  is  frost  below  when  there  is  none  here." 

"Yes,  papa," 

''Why  so?" 

"  Because  that  lies  low,  and  this  high." 

'*  But  why  should  that  lie  low,  and  this  high  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  because — it  is  the  configuration  of  the  land." 

"  But  how  unreasonable,  how  unjust,  that  there  should  be  such 
configuration  of  the  land,  as  you  call  it.  There  should  be  no 
eleyations  and  no  depressions  anywhere — a  universal  flat  is  the 
landscape  for  you." 

Arminell  winced.    She  saw  the  drift  of  her  father's  remarks. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  "  there  must  be  inequalities  in  the  social 
level,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  these  very  inequalities  do  not  give 
charm  and  richness  to  the  social  picture.  Each  level  has  its 
special  flora.  The  marigold  and  the  milkmaid  and  the  forget- 
me-not  love  the  low  moist  bottom  where  the  fog  and  frost  hang, 
and  will  not  thrive  here.  Those  ups  and  downs,  those  hills  and 
valleys  which  so  shock  your  sense  of  fitness,  are  the  secret  of 
richness,  are  the  secret  of  fertility.  In  equatorial  Africa,  Dr. 
Schweinfurth  found  a  dead  level  and  perennial  swamp.  In  Mid- 
Asia,  Hue  traversed  an  Alpine  plateau  absolutely  sterile.  It  is  a 
very  unreasonable  thing  to  some  that  our  moors  should  contain  so 
many  acres  of  unprofitable  bog,  that  they  should  be  sponges 
receiving  and  growing  nothing.  They  say  that  we,  the  wealthy,  are 
these  absorbing  sponges,  unprofitable  bogs  of  capitaL  But,  my  dear 
child,  if  the  bogs  were  all  drained,  all  the  water  would  run  off  as 
fast  as  it  fell.  They  retain  the  water  and  gradually  discharge  it 
on  the  thirsty  lowlands.  And  so  is  it  with  us.  We  spend  what 
we  receive  and  enrich  therewith  those  beneath.  But  come — I 
shall  go  in.    I  am  feeling  chilled." 

'^  I  will  take  another  turn  first,"  said  Arminell. 

"  Don't  fret  yourself,  my  dear,"  said  iher  father,  "  about  these 
matters.    Take  the  world  as  it  is." 

*'  Papa — that  advice  comes  too  late.    I  cannot." 


Chapter  XII. 

6INTBAM. 

LoBD  Lamebton  returned  to  the  house ;  he  threw  away  his  cigar- 
end,  and  went  in  at  the  snuggery  door,  the  door  into  the  room 
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whither  the  gentlemen  retired  for  pipes  and  spirits  and  water,  a 
room  ornamented  with  foxes'  heads  and  bmshes,  whips,  hunting 
pictures,  and  odds  and  ends  of  all  sorts.  He  shut  the  door  and 
passed  through  it  into  that  part  of  the  house  in  which  was  the 
echool-room,  and  Giles'  sleeping  apartment.  As  he  entered  the 
passage,  Lord  Lamerton  heard  piercing  shrieks,  as  from  a  child 
yelling  in  terror  or  pain. 

In  a  moment.  Lord  Lamerton  ran  up  the  stairs  towards  the 
bedroom  of  his  son.  The  nurse  was  there  already,  with  a  light, 
and  was  sitting  on  the  bed,  endeavouring  to  pacify  the  child. 
Giles  sat  up  in  his  night-shirt,  in  the  bed  clothes,  with  his  eyes 
wide  open,  his  fair  head  disordered,  striking  out  with  his  hands 
in  recurring  paroxysms  of  terror. 

*^  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?  "  asked  the  father. 

^'  My  lord — he  has  been  dreaming.  He  has  had  one  or  two  of 
these  fits  before.  Perhaps  his  fever  and  cold  have  had  to  do 
with  it."  Then  hastily  to  Giles  who  began  to  kick  and  beat,  and 
went  into  a  fresh  access  of  cries, ''  There,  then,  my  dear,  your 
papa  has  come  to  see  you.    Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  him  ?  " 

But  the  little  boy  was  not  to  be  quieted.  He  was  either  still 
asleep,  or,  if  awake,  he  saw  something  that  bereft  him  of  the 
power  of  regarding  anything  else. 

''There  will  be  no  questioning  him,  my  lord,  till  he  is 
thoroughly  roused,"  said  the  nurse. 

''  Bring  me  a  glass  of  water." 

Whilst  the  woman  went  for  the  tumbler,  Lord  Lamerton  seated 
himself  on  the  bed-side,  and  drew  the  little  boy  up,  and  seated 
him  on  his  lap. 

''  Giles,  my  darling,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

Then  the  little  fellow  clung  round  his  father's  neck,  and  the 
tears  broke  from  his  eyes,  and  he  began  to  sob. 

''What  is  the  matter,  my  pet,  tell  me?  Have  you  had  bad 
dreams?    Here,  drink  this  draught  of  cold  water." 

"  No,  no,  take  it  away,"  cried  the  child.  "  I  want  papa  to 
«tay.  Papa,  you  won't  be  taken  off,  will  you?  Papa,  you  will 
not  leave  me,  will  you? " 

"  No,  my  dear.    What  have  you  been  thinking  about  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  been  thinking.    I  saw  it." 

"  Saw  what,  Giles." 

Lord  Lamerton  stroked  the  boy's  hair ;  it  was  wet  with  per- 
epiration,  and  now  his  cheeks  were  overflowed  with  tears.  The 
shrieks  had  ceased.  He  had  recovered  sufficient  consciousness  to 
xjontrol  himself;  "  Papa,  I  was  at  the  window." 

"  What,  in  your  night-shirt  ?    After  you  had  been  put  to  bed  ? 
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That  was  wrong.     With  your  heavy  cold  yoa  should  not  have 
left  yonr  bed." 

The  child  seemed^nzzled. 

"Papa,  I  do  not  understand  how  it  was.  I  would  not  have 
left  bed  for  the  world,  if  I  thought  you  did  not  wish  it ;  and  I  do 
not  remember  getting  out — still,  I  must  have  got  out ;  for  I  was 
at  the  window." 

'^  He  has  not  left  his  bed.  He  has  been  dreaming,  my  lord," 
explained  the  nurse  in  an  undertone;  and  Lord  Lamerton 
nodded. 

"Papa,  dear." 

"Yes,  my  pet." 

"  Are  you  listening  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  am  all  attention." 

"  Papa,  I  was  at  the  window.  But  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  was 
there,  if  you  are  annoyed.  I  will  not  do  it  again,  dear  papa. 
And  the  moon  was  shining  brightly  on  the  drive.  Tou  know 
how  white  the  gravel  is.  It  was  very  white  with  the  moon  on  it. 
I  did  not  feel  at  all  cold,  papa ;  feel  me,  I  am  quite  warm." 

"  Yes,  my  treasure,  go  on  with  your  story." 

"Then  I  watched  something  black  come  all  the  way  up  the 
drive,  from  the  lodge-gates,  through  the  parL  I  could  not  at 
first  make  out  what  it  was,  but  I  saw  that  it  was  something  very 
very  black,  and  it  came  on  slowly  like  a  great  beetle.  But  when 
it  was  near,  then  I  saw  it  was  a  coach  drawn  by  four  black  horses, 
and  there  was  a  man  on  the  box,  driving,  and  he  was  in  black. 
There  was  no  silver  nor  brass  mounting  to  the  harness  of  the 
horses,  or  I  should  have  seen  it  sparkle  in  the  moonlight.  And^ 
dear  papa,  the  coach  stole  on  without  making  any  noise.  I  saw 
the  horses  trotting,  and  the  wheels  of  the  coach  turning,  but 
there  was  no  sound  at  all  on  the  gravel  Was  not  thai 
strange  ?  " 

"Very  strange  indeed,  my  dear." 

"But  there  was  something  much  stranger.  I  saw  that  the^ 
horses  had  no  heads,  and  also  that  the  coachman  had  no  head. 
His  hat  with  the  long  weeper  was  on  the  top  of  the  carriage.  He 
could  not  wear  it  because  he  was  without  a  head.  Was  not  that 
queer?" 

"Very  queer,"  answered  Lord  Lamerton,  and  signed  to  the 
nurse  to  leave  the  room.  His  face  looked  grave,  and  he  held  the 
little  boy  to  his  heart,  and  kissed  his  forehead  with  lips  that 
somewhat  quivered. 

"  Then,  papa,  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  entrance,  and  I  could 
see  through  the  window  panes  to  the  gravel  with  the  moon  on  it, 
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on  tbe  other  side,  and  there  was  no  one  at  all  in  the  coach.  It 
was  qnite,  quite  empty." 

"  Did  yon  not  think  it  was  Dr.  Blewett  come  to  see  yon,  my 
Uttleman?" 

'^  No,  papa,  I  did  not  think  anything  abont  whose  coach  it  was. 
But  when  it  remained  at  the  door,  and  no  one  got  out,  I  saw  it 
mnst  be  staying  for  some  one  to  enter  it." 

"  And  did  any  one  come  out  of  the  house  ?  " 

Then  the  little  boy  began  to  sob  again,  and  cling  round  his 
father's  neck,  and  kiss  him. 

"Well,  my  dear  Giles?" 

"  Oh,  papa !— you  will  not  go  away  I — I  saw  you  come  out  of 
the  door,  and  you  went  away  in  the  coach " 

"  I ! "  Lord  Lamerton  drew  a  sigh  of  relief.  The  dream  of  the 
dear  little  fellow,  associated  with  his  illness,  had  produced  an 
uneasy  effect  on  the  father's  mind — he  feared  it  might  portend  the 
loss  of  the  boy,  but  if  the  carriage  waited  only  for  himself ! 

"  That,  papa,  was  why  I  cried,  and  was  frightened.  You  will 
not  go!  you  must  not  go!"  The  child  trembled,  clasping  his 
father  and  rubbing  his  wet  cheek  against  his  father's  face. 

Then  Lord  Lamerton  called  the  nurse  from  the  next  room. 
"  Master  Giles,"  he  said,  "  is  not  thoroughly  roused.  The  current 
of  his  thoughts  must  be  diverted.  Throw  that  thick  shawl  oyer 
him.  I  will  carry  him  down  into  the  drawing-room  to  my  lady, 
and  show  him  a  picture-book.  Then  he  will  forget  his  dream  and 
go  to  sleep.    Come  for  him  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

The  nurse  did  as  required.  Then  Lord  Lamerton  stood  up, 
carrying  his  son,  who  laid  his  head  on  his  father's  shoulders, 
and  so  he  bore  him  through  the  passages  and  down  the 
grand  staircase  to  the  drawing-room.  The  little  fair  face  rested 
on  the  shoulder,  with  the  fair  hair  hanging  down  oyer  the  father's 
back,  and  one  hand  was  clutched  in  the  collar.  Lord  Lamerton 
kissed  the  little  hand.  He  was  not  afraid  of  making  the  child's 
cold  worse,  the  eyening  was  so  warm. 

Lady  Lamerton  was  sitting  on  a  settee  with  a  reading  lamp 
on  a  table  at  her  side,  engaged  on  an  article  in  one  of  the  contem- 
porary magazines,  on  the  Decay  of  Belief  in  the  World. 

Lady  Lamerton  was  a  good  woman,  who,  on  Sunday  would  on 
ho  account  read  a  noyel,  or  a  book  of  travels,  or  of  profane 
history.  Her  Sabbatarianism  was  a  habit  that  had  suryiyed  from 
her  childish  education,  long  after  she  had  come  to  doubt  its 
obligation  or  advisability.  But,  though  she  would  not  read  a 
book  of  travels,  memoirs  or  history,  she  had  no  scruple  in  reading 
religious  polemical  literature.    On  one  Sunday  she  found  that 
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miracles  were  incredible  by  intelligent  beings,  and  next  Sunday 
she  had  her  faith  in  the  miracnlons  re-established  on  the  massiye 
basis  of  a  magazine  article. 

For  an  entire  fortnight  she  laboured  under  the  impression  that 
Christianity  had  not  a  leg  to  stand  on,  and  then,  on  the  strength 
of  another  article,  was  sure  it  stood  on  as  many  as  a  centipede. 
For  a  while  she  supposed  that  dogmas  were  the  cast  cocoons  of  a 
living  religion,  and  then,  newly  instructed,  harboured  the  belief 
that  it  was  as  impossible  to  preserye  the  spirit  of  religion  without 
them  as  it  is  to  keep  essences  without  bottles.  At  one  time  she 
supposed  the  articles  of  the  creed  to  be  the  shackles  of  faith,  and 
then  that  they  were  the  characters  by  which  faith  was  decipher- 
able. 

The  sun  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  a  solid  incandescent 
ball,  but  astronomers  probed  it  with  their  proboscises,  and  found 
that  the  body  was  enyeloped  in  sundry  wraps,  which  they  termed 
photosphere  and  chromosphere,  and  which  acted  as  jacket  and 
OYcrcoat  to  the  body,  which  was  declared  to  be  black  as  that  of  a 
Hottentot.  Some  fresh  proboscis-poking  reyealed  the  fact  that 
the  blackness  supposed  to  be  the  sun-core  was  in  fact  an  inter- 
yening  yapour  or  rain  of  ash,  and  when  this  was  perforated,  the 
yery  body  of  the  sun  was  seen,  red  as  that  of  an  Indian,  sullenly 
glowing,  lifeless,  almost  lightless,  a  cinder.  Moreoyer,  the  spectro- 
scope was  brought  to  analyse  the  constituents  of  the  photosphere 
and  to  determine  the  metals  in  a  state  of  incandescence  com- 
posing it. 

Lady  Lamerton,  looking  through  the  telescopes  of  magazine 
articles  and  reyiews,  was  continually  seeing  deeper  into  the  great 
luminous,  heat-giying  orb  of  Christianity;  was  shown  behind 
its  photosphere,  taught  to  despise  its  chromosphere,  and  saw  exhi- 
bited behind  them  blackness,  exhausted  force,  the  ash  of  extinct 
superstitions.  The  critical  spectroscope  was,  moreoyer,  brought 
to  bear  on  Christianity,  and  to  analyse  its  luminous  atmosphere, 
and  resolye  it  into  alien  matter,  none  distinctiyely  solar,  all  Vulgar, 
terrestrial,  and  fusible. 

The  astronomer  assures  us  that  the  fuel  of  the  sun  must  fail, 
and  then  the  world  will  congeal  and  life  disappear  out  of  it,  and 
the  critic  announces  the  speedy  expiring  of  Christianity.  But,  as 
— ^indi£ferent  to  the  fact  that  the  sun  like  a  worn-out  and  mad^up 
old  beau  is  tottering  to  extinction — Lady  Lamerton  ordered 
summer  bonnets,  and  laid  out  new  azalea  beds,  just  so  was  it  with 
her  religion.  She  continued  to  teach  in  Sunday-school,  went  to 
church  regularly,  read  the  Bible  to  sick  people,  did  her  duty  in 
society,  ordered  her  household,  made  home  yery  dear  to  his  lord- 
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ship — in  a  word,  lived  in  the  light  and  heat  of  that  same 
Christianity  which  she  was  assured,  and  by  fits  and  starts  believed, 
was  an  exploded  superstition.  As  Lord  Lamerton  brought  little 
Giles  in  his  arms  into  the  drawing-room,  he  whispered  in  his  ear, 
^'  not  a  word  about  the  coach  to  mamma,"  and  Giles  nodded. 

Lady  Lamerton  put  her  book  aside  and  looked  up. 

"  Oh,  Lamerton !  What  are  you  doing  ?  The  boy  is  unwell, 
and  ought  to  be  in  bed." 

'*  He  has  been  dreaming,  my  dear ;  has  had  the  nightmare, 
and  I  have  brought  him  down  for  change,  to  drive  the  frightening 
thoughts  away.  He  will  not  take  cold,  he  is  in  flannel,  and  the 
shawl  is  round  him.    Besides,  the  evening  is  warm." 

**  He  must  not  be  here  many  minutes.  He  ought  to  be  asleep," 
said  his  mother. 

^^  My  dear,  I  have  promised  him  a  look  at  a  picture-booL  It 
will  make  him  forget  his  fancies.    What  have  you  over  there  ?  " 

"  No  Sunday  stories  or  pictures,  I  fear." 

"  Yonder  is  a  book  in  red — illustrated.    What  is  it  ?  " 

**  *  Sintram ' — it  is  not  a  Sunday  book." 

"  I  have  not  read  it  for  an  age,  but  if  I  remember  right,  the  D — 
comes  into  it." 

"  If  that  be  the  case  it  is  perhaps  allowable." 

''What  is  the  meaning  of  that  picture?"  asked  the  little  boy, 
pointing  to  the  first  in  the  text.  It  was  by  Selous.  It 
represented  a  great  hall  with  a  stone  table  in  the  centre,  about 
which  knights  were  seated,  carousing.  In  the  foreground  was  a 
boy  kneeling,  beating  his  head,  apparently  frantic.  An  old 
priest  stood  by,  on  one  side,  and^  a  baron  was  starting  from  the 
table,  and  upsetting  his  goblet  of  wine. 

''  I  cannot  tell,  I  forget  the  story,  it  must  be  forty  years  since 
I  read  it.  I  have  not  my  glasses.  Pass  the  book  to  your  mother, 
she  will  read." 

Lady  Lamerton  drew  the  volume  to  her,  and  read  as  follows : — 
''A  boy,  pale  as  death,  with  disordered  hair  and  closed  eyes, 
rushed  into  the  hall,  uttering  a  wild  scream  of  terror,  and  clinging 
to  the  baron  with  both  hands,  shrieked  piercingly, '  Knight  and 
father!  Father  and  knight!  Death  and  another  are  closely 
pursuing  me!'  An  awful  stillness  lay  like  ice  on  the  whole 
assembly,  save  that  the  boy  screamed  ever  the  fearful  words." 

''It  is  not  a  pretty  story,"  said  Lord  Lamerton  uneasily. 

"Papa,"  whispered  the  boy,  "I  did  not  think  that  anything  was 
following  me.  I  thought " — his  father's  hand  pressed  his  shoulder 
— "  no,  papa,  I  will  not  repeat  it  to  mamma." 

"  What  is  it,  Giles  ?  "  asked  his  mother,  looking  up  from  the  book* 
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'*  Nothing  but  this,  my  dear/'  answered  Lord  Lamerton,  **  that 
I  told  Giles  not  to  talk  about  his  dreams.  He  must  forget  them 
as  quickly  as  possible." 

*^  What  is  that  priest  doing  ?  "  asked  the  child^  pointing  to  the 
picture. 

Lady  Lamerton  read  further.  "  *  Dear  Lord  Biom/  said  the 
chaplain^  '  our  eyes  and  thoughts  have  all  been  directed  to  you 
and  to  your  son  in  a  wonderful  manner;  but  so  it  has  been 
ordered  by  the  proyidence  of  God.' " 

*'  I  think,  Giles,  we  will  have  no  more  of  '  Sintram '  to-night. 
Let  us  look  together  at  the  album  of  photographs.  I  will  show 
you  the  new  likeness  of  sweet  Hermione." 

"  Where  is  young  Mr.  Saltren  ?  "  asked  Lady  Lamerton. 

**  I  fancy  he  has  gone  to  see  his  mother.  If  I  remember  aright, 
he  said,  after  dinner,  that  he  would  stroll  down  to  Ghillacot." 

"There  comes  nurse,"  said  Lady  Lamerton.  "Now,  Giles, 
dear,  you  must  go  to  sleep,  and  sleep  like  a  top." 

"I  will  try,  dear  mamma."  But  he  clung  to  and  kissed 
most  lovingly,  and  still  with  a  little  distress  in  his  flushed  face, 
his  father.  He  had  not  quite  shaken  off  the  impression  left  by 
his  dream. 

When  the  boy  was  going  out  at  the  door,  keeping  his  head 
oyer  his  nurse's  shoulder,  wrapped  in  the  shawl.  Lord  Lamerton 
watched  him  lovingly.  Then  ensued  a  silence  of  a  minute  or  two. 
It  was  broken  by  Lady  Lamerton,  who  said — 

"  We  really  cannot  go  on  any  longer  in  the  crypt." 

"The  crypt?" 

"  You  must  build  us  a  new  school-room.  The  basement  of  the 
keeper's  cottage  is  unendurable.  It  did  as  a  make-shift  through 
the  winter,  but  in  summer  the  closeness  is  insupportable.  Besides, 
the  noises  overhead  preclude  teaching  and  prevent  learning." 

^  I  will  do  what  I  can,"  said  Lord  Lamerton ;  ^'  but  I  want  to 
avoid  building  this  year,  as  I  am  not  flush  of  money.  Such  a 
room  will  cost  at  least  four  hundred  pounds.  It  must  have  some 
architectural  character,  as  it  will  be  near  the  church,  and  must  not 
be  an  eyesore.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  set  the  miners  to  build, 
so  as  to  relieve  them ;  but  they  are  incapable  of  doing  anything 
outside  their  trade." 

"What  will  they  do?" 

"  I  cannot  say.  They  have  not  been  like  the  young  larks  in 
the  fable.  These  were  alarmed  when  they  overheard  the  farmer 
and  his  sons  discuss  the  cutting  of  the  corn.  But  the  men  have 
been  forewarned  and  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  warnings.  Now 
they  are  bewildered  and  alarmed  because  they  are  turned  off." 
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"  Something  mnst  be  done  for  them." 

*^  I  have  been  considering  the  catting  of  a  new  road  to  the 
proposed  station:  but  the  position  of  the  station  cannot  be 
determined  till  Saltren  has  consented  to  sell  Ghillacot,  and  he  is 
obstinate  and  stnpid  about  it." 

"  Then  you  cannot  cut  it  till  you  know  where  the  station  wiD 
be?" 

'*  Exactly ;  and  Captain  Saltren  is  obstructive.  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  his  right  to  the  land  could  be  maintained.  I  strongly 
suspect  that  I  might  reclaim  it;  but  I  do  not  wish  any 
unpleasantness." 

"  Of  course  not.    Is  the  road  necessary  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly  necessary ;  but  I  suppose  work  for  the  winter 
must  be  found  for  the  men.  As  we  have  not  gone  to  town  this 
season,  and  if,  as  I  propose,  we  abandon  our  projected  tour  to  the 
Italian  lakes  in  the  autumn,  I  dare  say  we  can  manage  both  the 
road  and  the  school-room ;  but  I  need  not  tell  you,  Julia,  that  I 
have  had  heavy  losses.  My  Irish  property  brings  me  in  not  a 
groat.  I  have  lost  heavily  through  the  failure  of  the  Occidental 
Bank,  and  I  have  reduced  my  rents.  I  am  sorry  for  the  men. 
Cornish  mining  is  bad,  or  the  fellows  might  have  gone  to 
Cornwall.  Perhaps  if  I  find  them  work  on  the  new  road,  mines 
may  look  up  next  year." 

^'  Arminell  has  been  speaking  to  me  about  Samuel  Ceely.  She 
wants  him  taken  on,"  said, her  ladyship.  ^'  She  will  pay  for  him 
out  of  her  own  pocket." 

Lord  Lamerton's  mouth  twitched.  '*  Arminell  has  asked  me 
why  I  should  have  been  allowed  two  Lady  Lamertons,  and  he  not 
one  Mrs.  Ceely." 

"Arminell  is  an  odd  girl,"  said  her  ladyship.  "But  I  am 
thankful  to  find  her  take  some  interest  in  the  poor.  It  is  a  new 
phase  in  her  life." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Lord  Lamerton,  "  that  you  and  Annie 
are  alike  in  one  particular,  and  unlike  in  another.  You  both 
puzzle  your  brains  with  questions  beyond  your  calibre,  you  with 
theological,  she  with  social  questions ;  but  you  are  unlike  in  this, 
that  you  take  your  perplexities  easily,  Arminell  goes  into  a  fever 
over  hers." 

"  It  is  a  bitter  sorrow  to  me  that  I  cannot  influence  her,"  said 
Lady  Lamerton  humbly.  "  But  I  believe  that  no  one  devoid  of 
definite  opinions  could  acquire  power  over  her.  I  see  that  so 
much  can  be  said,  and  said  with  justice  on  all  sides  of  every 
question,  that  all  my  opinions  remain,  and  ever  will  remain,  in 
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''I  sincerely  trust  that  the  minx  will  not  fall  tinder  the 
influence  of  those  who  are  opinionated." 

''  Arminell  is  young,  vehement,  and,  as  is  usual  with  the  young, 
indisposed  to  make  allowance  for  those  who  oppose  what  com- 
mends itself  to  her  mind,  or  for  those  who  do  not  leap  at 
conclusions  with  the  same  aotiyity  as  herself." 

"  And  she  is  pert ! "  said  Lord  Lamerton.  "  Upon  my  soul, 
Julia,  it  is  going  a  little  too  far  to  take  me  to  task  for  haying 
been  twice  married.  And  again,  when  I  said  something  about 
my  being  content  with  the  providential  ordering  of  the  world,  she 
caught  me  up,  and  told  me  that  any  one  with  a  coronet  and  fifty 
thousand  a  year  would  say  the  same.  I  have  not  that  sum  this 
year,  anyhow.  Girls  nowadays  are  born  without  the  bump  of 
reverence,  and  with  that  of  self-assurance  unduly  developed." 

Neither  spoke  for  a  few  minutes. 

Presently  Lord  Lamerton,  who  was  looking  depressed,  and  was 
listening,  said : 

"  Hark  I    Is  that  Giles  crying  again  ?  " 

"I  heard  nothing." 

"  Possibly  it  was  but  my  fancy.  Poor  little  fellow !  Some- 
thing has  upset  him.  It  was  unfortunate,  Julia,  our  lighting  on 
*Sintram.'" 

He  stood  up. 

'^  I  am  not  easy  about  the  dear  little  creature.  Did  you  see, 
Julia,  how  he  kissed  me,  and  clung  to  me  ?  " 

"  He  is  very  fond  of  you,  Lamerton." 

"  And  I  of  him.  I  think  I  shall  be  more  easy  if  I  go  up  and 
see  our  Sintram,  and  learn  whether  he  is  asleep,  or  whether  the 
bad  dreams  are  threatening  him.    Poor  little  Sintram  I " 

"  You  will  come  back,  limerton  ?  " 

'^  Yes,  dear,  when  I  have  seen  and  kissed  my  little  Sintraroi" 


Chaptbb  XIII. 

THE  FBIVILXOSI)  CLASS. 

''  Is  it  not  a  sad  reflection,"  said  Lady  Lamerton  on  the  return 
of  his  lordship,  '*  that  the  men  who  influence  others  are  those  of 
one  idea,  in  a  word,  the  narrow.  Because  they  are  lornS  in  mental 
vision,  ignorant  and  prejudiced,  they  throw  the  whole  force  of 
their  wills  in  one  direction,  they  become  battering  rams,  and  the 
harder  their  heads  the  heavier  the  blows  they  deal.  If  we  have 
knowledge,  breadth  of  vision,  charity,  we  cease  to  be  certain,  are 
no  longer  bigots   and  our  power  of  impressing  others  fails  in 
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proportion  to  onr  liberality.  I  feel  my  own  incompetence  with 
Arminell,  but  not  with  Arminell  alone.  I  am  conscious  of  it 
when  taking  my  Sunday  class.  I  dare  insist  on  nothing,  because 
I  am  convinced  of  nothing.  I  am  so  much  afraid  of  laying  stress 
on  any  religious  topic,  which  has  been,  is,  or  may  be  controverted, 
that  I  restrain  myself  to  the  explanation  of  those  facts  which  I 
know  to  be  indisputable.  I  teach  the  children  that  when 
Ahasuerus  sent  young  men  with  letters  riding  on  dromedaries, 
those  animals  had  two  humps;  whereas  when  Bebekah  lighted 
do?m  off  her  camel  to  meet  Isaac,  her  creature  had  but  one  hump. 
And  I  console  the  dying  with  the  last  bulletins  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  determining  the  site  of  Ezion  Geber.  You  know, 
my  dear  Lamerton,  that  there  are  in  the  atmosphere  nitrogen 
which  is  the  negative  gas,  oxygen  which  is  positive,  and  carbonic 
acid  which  is  deleterious  to  life.  I  suppose  it  is  the  same  with  the 
spiritual  atmosphere  breathed  by  the  soul,  only  the  oxygen  is  so 
hard — nay  to  me  so  impossible  to  extract,  and  I  am  so  scrupulous 
not  to  communicate  any  carbonic  acid  to  my  scholars,  that  I  fill 
the  lungs  of  their  souls  with  nitrogen  only— a  long  category  of 
negatives." 

"What  you  teach  matters  little.  The  great  fact  of  your 
kindness  and  sympathy  and  sense  of  duty  remains  undisturbed, 
unassailable,"  said  Lord  Lamerton. 

"My  dear,"  said  her  ladyship,  "  I  wish  I  could  be  of  more  use 
than  I  am ;  but  I  am  like  Mrs.  Quickly  in  the  *  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,'  who  held  commissions  simultaneously  for  Doctor  Gains, 
Slender  and  Fenton,  and  wished  each  and  all  success  in  his  suit 
for  sweet  Anne  Page.  I  am  not  a  power,  or  anything  appreciable, 
because  my  judgment  hangs  ever  in  suspense  and  flickers  like  a 
needle  in  a  magnetic  storm.  When  I  hear  our  dear  good  rector 
lay  down  the  law  with  thump  of  cushion  in  the  pulpit,  I  know  he 
is  thoroughly  sincere  and  that  sincerity  is  the  outcome  of  con- 
viction. All  this  emphasis  would  go  were  he  to  read  such-or- 
such  an  article  in  the  Westminster  Bevieto,  because  his  conviction 
would  be  sapped.  But,  without  his  conviction  would  he  be  of 
much  use?  Would  he  carry  weight  with  his  rustic  audience? 
They  value  his  discourses  as  the  Israelite  valued  the  strong  blast 
that  brought  quails.  If  his  mighty  lungs  blew  nothing  but 
vagueness,  would  they  care  to  listen,  or  if  they  listened  would 
they  pick  up  anything  where  nothing  was  dropped  ?  I  am  sure 
that  the  great  leaders  of  men  were  men  of  one  idea.  Look  at  the 
apostles,  illiterate  fishermen,  but  convinced,  and  they  upset 
heathendom.  Look  at  Mahomet,  an  epileptic  madman,  believing 
absolutely  in  only  one  thing — himself,  and  he  founded  Islam. 
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Calyin,  Luther,  St.  Bernard,  Hildebrand,  all  were  men  of  one 
idea,  allowing  of  no  If$  and  Buts  to  qualify.  That  was  the  secret 
of  their  strength.  It  is  the  convex  glass  that  kindles  a  fire,  not 
that  which  is  eyen." 

''The  narrow  can  only  influence  the  ignorant." 

''  The  narrow  will  always  influence  the  bulk  of  men,  for  the 
bulk  of  mankind  is  ignorant,  not  perhaps  of  the  three  Bs,  but  of 
the  compensating  forces  which  keep  the  social  and  political 
systems  from  flying  to  pieces." 

''  Thank  heaven,  Julia,  the  country  is  not  in  the  hands  of 
fanatics  to  whirl  her  to  destruction." 

"  How  long  will  it  remain  so  ?  There  are  plenty  of  hot-brained 
Phaethons  who  think  themselves  capable  of  driving  the  horses  of 
the  sun,  and  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  control  themselves.  To 
my  mind,  Lamerton,  our  class  is  the  fly-wheel  that  saves  the  watch 
from  running  down  at  a  gallop,  and  marking  no  progress  at  all. 
In  the  chronometer  the  balance-wheel  is  made  up  of  two  metals 
with  different  powers  of  contraction  and  expansion,  one  holds  the 
other  in  check,  and  produces  equilibrium.  The  wheel  oscillates 
this  way,  that  way,  and  acts  as  a  controlling  power  on  the 
mainspring  and  modifies  the  action  of  the  wheels.  Our  class  is 
so  constituted  with  its  double  character,  is  so  brought  into 
relation  with  all  parties  in  politics,  is  so  associated  with  every 
kind  of  interest  in  the  country,  that  it  is  swung  this  way,  that 
way,  is  kept  in  perpetual  vibration,  and  acts  as  an  effective 
regulator  on  the  violent  forces  in  the  political  and  social  worlds 
forces  confined,  and  strong  because  confined,  forces  which  keep 
the  machine  going,  but  which  uncontrolled  would  wreck  it." 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  Julia.  I  have  no  doubt  the  social 
classes  are  all  as  and  where  they  ought  to  be,  superposed  as 
geologic  strata,  but  wonderfully  contorted,  it  must  be  allowed,  in 
places.  To  change  the  subject — what  have  you  said  to  Arminell 
about  that  fellow  for  whom  she  pleaded." 

"Samuel  Ceely?" 

"  Tes,  that  is  his  name." 

**  He  is  a  poor  creature,"  said  Lady  Lamerton,  "  a  cripple." 

''  If  I  remember  right  he  was  a  scamp  at  one  time  and  got  into 
one  or  two  scrapes,  but  what  they  were,  'pon  my  soul  I  do  not 
remember." 

"  He  is  harmless  enough  now,"  said  Lady  Lamerton.  "  I  have 
him  on  my  list  of  those  for  whom  I  pay  into  the  shoe-club,  and 
the  clothing-club,  the  blanket  and  the  coal  clubs.  The  rector's 
wife  said  it  was  a  pity  he  should  miss  the  advantages,  which  he 
must  do,  as  he  is  too  poor  to  pay,  and  he  needs  them  more  than 
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many  who  receiye  them.  So  I  haye  him  on  mj  list  of  those  for 
■whom  I  pay.  I  have  told  Arminell  that  he  can  work  in  the  glen. 
That  requires  to  be  done  up,  it  has  been  neglected  for  so  many 
years.  The  paths  and  snmmer-house,  the  benches,  the  water-fall, 
are  all  out  of  order.  Giles  may  like  to  play  there,  Arminell  will 
pay  the  man  out  of  her  allowance,  it  is  her  own  wish.  And  now, 
Lamerton,  I  also  will  change  the  subject,  and  that  to  one  which  I 
am  not  sure  I  ought  to  mention  on  a  Sunday.  I  am  glad  for  one 
thing,  that  we  do  not  go  to  town  for  the  season,  as  it  will  enable 
us  to  show  some  civility  to  the  country  people,  the  squires  and  the 
parsons.  Beally,  when  we  have  the  house  full  of  our  friends,  we 
cannot  do  it,  the  groups  do  not  amalgamate,  they  have  so  few 
subjects  in  common.  I  have  thought  of  a  garden-party  for 
Wednesday  week.  You  will  mind  and  make  no  engagements  for 
that  day." 

"I  will  book  it — to  be  at  home  on  Wednesday  week."  Lord 
Lamerton  seated  himself,  and  the  light  of  his  wife's  reading  lamp 
fell  on  his  face. 

"  Are  you  not  feeling  well ?  "  she  asked.    "  lou  look  pale,  dear." 

^'It  is  nothing,"  he  replied.  ^'I  may  have  caught  a  slight  chill 
in  the  avenue,  as,  no  doubt  the  dew  is  falling,  and  there  are  no 
clouds  in  the  sky.  The  night  is  very  still  and  lovely,  Julia.  No 
— I  think  not — no,  I  cannot  have  been  chilled  there.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is.  Well — I  will  not  say  that  either.  To  tell  you  the 
whole  truth,  I  am  worried." 

"Worried?    About  what?" 

"I  am  uneasy,  for  one  thing,  about  Arminell.  She  has  got 
queer  fancies  in  her  head.  Giles  also  is  not  well ;  and  there  is 
sometlung  further — in  itself  nothing,  but  though  a  trifle  it  is  dis- 
tressing me  greatly." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  The  leaders  of  my  choice  pines,  which  I  had  planted  about  the 
grounds,  have  been  maliciously  cut  off.  The  thing  has  been  done 
out  of  spite,  and  to  hurt  me,  and  yet  the  real  sufferers  are  yet 
unborn.  A  hundred  years  hence  these  trees  would  have  been 
admired  for  their  stateliness— and  now  they  are  mutilated.  I  shall 
be  dead  and  forgotten  long  before  any  tree  I  have  put  in  comes  to 
size.  I  am  pained — this  has  been  aimed  at  me,  to  wound  me.  I 
fear  this  has  been  done  because  I  have  refused  to  allow  my  house 
to  be  undermined." 

"  Who  can  have  done  it  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know.  If  I  did  know,  I  would  not  prosecute.  That 
is  one  of  the  privileges  of  our  privileged  class — to  bear  injuries 
and  impertinences  without  resentment.    I  am  hurt — I  am  hurt 
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greatly.  The  matter  may  be  a  trifle  " — ^his  lordship  stood  up — 
"  bnt^after  all  I  have  done  for  the  Orleigh  people — it  does  seem 
unkind." 

Lady  Lamerton  put  out  her  hand,  and  took  that  of  her  huidband. 
"  Never  mind,"  she  said ;  "  he  who  did  it  will  come  to  regret  it." 

"The  injury  does  not  touch  the  Lamertons  alone,"  said  his 
lordship ;  "  we  throw  open  the  park  and  gardens  every  Saturday 
to  the  public,  and  we  allow  Bands  of  Hope,  and  Girls'  Friendly 
Societies,  and  Choirs,  and  all  sorts  of  agglomerations  of  men  to 
come  here  and  picnic  in  our  grounds  and  strew  them  with 
sandwich  papers  and  empty  gingerbeer  bottles,  and  cut  their 
initials  on  the  park  gates  and  trees.  A  century  hence  the  trees 
that  have  been  mutilated  would  have  grown  into  magniflcence, 
and  overshadowed  heaven  knows  what — political,  social  or  religious 
holiday-taking  companies  and  awkward  squads." 

'^  Put  in  some  more  pines,  next  autumn." 

"What  with  rabbits  and  the  public,  planting  is  discouraging 
work.  It  costs  a  lot  of  money,  and  you  get  no  satisfaction  from 
it.  My  dear  Julia,  it  is  one  of  the  privileges — no— drawbacks  of 
our  class,  that  we  expose  a  wide  surface  to  the  envious  and  the 
evil-disposed.  They  can  injure  us  in  a  thousand  ways,  whereas 
our  powers  of  self-protection  are  unduly  limited.  If  we  try  to 
save  ourselves,  we  do  ourselves  injury,  as  pigs  when  swimming  cut 
their  own  throats  with  their  fore-claws." 

"  Never  mind  that.  Whom  shall  we  invite,^r  rather,  whom 
must  we  omit  ?  I  must  send  out  cards  of  invitations  to  our  garden 
party  at  once." 

"  0,  bother  the  garden  party,"  said  his  lordship  wearily.  "  You 
and  I  hardly  ever  get  a  quiet  evening  together,  so  now  that  we 
have  one,  let  us  forget  the  world  outside  and  some  of  these  exact- 
ing and  embarrassing  duties  we  owe  it.  Beally,  I  envy  those  who, 
belonging  to  a  less  conspicuous  sphere,  have  their  cosy  evenings 
at  home,  their  privacy  and  peaceful  joys.  We  are  forced  to  live 
in  publicity,  we  have  to  fill  our  house  with  guests,  lay  ourselves 
out  to  entertain  them,  keep  a  French  cook  for  them — ^I  am  sure 
boiled  mutton  and  caper  sauce  would  content  me, — stock  our 
cellars  for  them,  keep  hunters  and  preserve  the  game  for  them. 
Upon  my  word,  Julia,  we  are  not  suffered  to  live  for  ourselves. 
A  selfish  existence  is  with  us  impossible.  No  monks  or  nuns  ever 
gave  up  half  so  much,  and  lived  so  completely  for  others,  con- 
tinually sacrificing  their  own  pleasures,  leisure,  thoughts,  time,  to 
others, — as  we,  the  British  aristocracy." 

"  You  are  out  of  spirits  to-night,  I^B^merton."  His  wife  retained 
his  hand,  and  pressed  it. 
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"Then,"  continued  his  lordship,  following  his  own  train  of 
thought,  and  not  answering  his  wife's  remark,  perhaps  hecanse  he 
did  not  hear  it,  so  full  was  his  mind  of  the  topic  then  uppermost 
in  it,  "then,  Jnlia,  consider — we  are  mounted  specimens;  like 
those  unfortunate  worms  in  sour  paste  and  monsters  in  a  drop  of 
dirty  water  we  were  shown  hy  lime-light  and  a  magnifying  glass 
the  other  eyening  at  the  National  School,  projected  on  a  white 
sheet.  The  whole  room  was  crowded,  and  the  humpkins  in  the 
place  sat  gazing  as  the  lecturer  pointed  to  the  wriggling  creatures, 
named  each  in  succession,  and  described  it.  What  must  have 
been  the  discomfort  to  those  animals,  if  in  any  degree  sensitive, 
to  be  exposed,  stared  at,  glared  through,  commented  on !  and — 
consider — the  lecturer  may  have  misinterpreted  them,  because 
misunderstanding  them,  and  they  listened  to  it  all,  squirmed  a 
little  more  painfully,  but  were  incapable  of  setting  him  to  rights. 
The  German  princes  are  entitled  durch-laucht^  that  is,  'Trans- 
parencies;' and  quite  right.  We  also  are  transparencies,  we 
worms  of  the  aristocracy,  monsters  of  privilege,  held  up  before  the 
public  eye,  magnified,  projected  on  newspaper  sheets,  characterised 
sometimes  aright,  more  often  wrongly,  forced  to  have  every  nerve 
in  our  system,  every  pulsation  in  our  blood,  every  motion  in  our 
brains,  every  moment  in  our  lives,  and  every  writhe  of  our  bodies 
and  spasm  of  our  hearts  commented  on  by  the  vulgar,  and  brutally 
misunderstood.  It  is  rather  hard  on  us,  Julia.  There  are  other 
worms  in  the  sour  paste  of  life,  other  monsters  in  the  drop  of 
dirty  water  we  call  Society,  who  are  at  liberty  to  turn  about,  and 
stretch  themselves,  bound  or  coil  as  they  list ;  only  we — we  must 
live  and  wriggle  between  two  plates  of  glass,  iUuminated  and 
made  translucent  by  the  most  powerful  known  light,  denied  that 
privilege  which  belongs  to  the  humble— opacity." 

"  Is  it  the  injured  pines  that  have  put  you  out  of  spirits  to- 
night, Lamerton  ?  "  asked  my  lady,  stroking  the  hand  she  held. 

"  Did  you  ever  read  about  Matthew  Hopkins,  the  witch-finder  ?  " 
asked  his  lordship,  with  a  fluttering  smile  on  his  lips.  "He 
brought  many  poor  harmless  creatures  to  a  violent  end.  Every 
euspected  witch  was  stripped  and  closely  examined  for  a  mole,  a 
wart,  for  any  blemish, — and  such  blemishes  were  at  once 
declared  to  be  devil's  seals,  stamping  the  poor  wretches  as  his 
own.  Then  they  were  tied  hand  and  foot  together,  and  thrown 
into  the  water,  if  they  sank  they  were  pronounced  innocent ;  if 
they  floated  they  were  declared  guilty  and  were  withdrawn  from 
the  water  to  be  delivered  over  to  fire.  We,  Julia,  are  treated  in 
a  way  not  unlike  that  pursued  by  Matthew  Hopkins ;  and  there 
are  ten  thousand  amateur  witch-finders  searching  us,  tearing  off 
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our  clothes,  peering  after  defects,  chucking  us  into  water  or  fire. 
If  we  are  found  to  have  moles,  how  we  are  probed  with  lancets, 
and  plucked  with  tweezers,  and  then  we  are  cast  to  the  flames  of 
public  indignation  and  democratic  wrath.  If,  however,  we  are 
found  to  have  no  moles  about  us,  if  we  give  no  occasion  of  scandal, 
then  away  we  are  pitched  into  the  water,  and  down  down  we  sink 
in  public  estimation,  and  chill  disregard,  as  coroneted  nonentities.'' 
Lady  Lamerton  continued  to  caress  her  husband's  hand. 
^'Tben  again,"  he  continued,  after  a  short  silence,  ''the 
witches  were  tortured  into  confession  by  sleeplessness.  They 
were  seated  on  uncomfortable  stools,  and  watched  night  and  day^ 
If  they  nodded,  their  soles  were  tickled  with  feathers,  cold  water 
was  poured  down  their  backs,  or  pepper  was  blown  up  their  noses. 
As  for  us,  it  is  the  same,  we  are  not  allowed  to  liye  quietly,  we 
are  forced  to  activity.  I  am  kept  running  about,  giving  prizes  at 
school  commemorations,  taking  seat  on  committees,  laying  founda- 
tion-stones, opening  institutions,  attending  quarter  sessions, 
throwing  wide  my  doors  to  every  one,  my  purse  to  a  good  many  ; 
I  am  denied  domesticity,  denied  rest.  I  am  kept  in  perpetual 
motion.  I  have  a  title,  that  means  every  one  else  has  a  title  to 
bully  me.  I  am  tickled  into  energy,  if  I  nod,  or  the  pepper  of 
journalistic  sarcasm  is  blown  into  my  eyes  and  nose  to  stir  me  to 
activity.  Julia,  a  rich  merchant,  or  banker,  or  manufacturer,  a 
well-to-do  tradesman  lives  more  comfortably  than  do  we.  In  the 
first  place,  they  can  do  what  they  will  with  their  money — but  we 
have  to  meet  a  thousand  claims  on  what  we  get,  and  are  grudged 
the  remnant  we  reserve  for  our  individual  enjoyment  Next,  they 
are  not  exposed  to  ruthless  criticism,  to  daily,  hourly  comment, 
as  are  we.  They  are  free,  we  are  not ;  they  can  think  first  of 
themselves,  afterwards  of  others,  whereas  we  have  to  be  for  ever 
considering  others,  and  thrusting  ourselves  into  corners,  thankful 
to  find  a  comer  in  which  we  may  possess  and  stretch  our 
individual  selves.  Upon  my  soul,  I  wish  I  had  been  bom  in 
another  order  of  humanity,  without  title,  and  land,  and  a  seat  in 
the  Upper  House,  and — and  without  manganese." 

"If  it  had  been  so " 

''  If  it  had  been  so,  then  I  could  have  enjoyed  life,  stuck  at  home,, 
and  seen  more  of  you,  and  Arminell,  and  dear  Uttle  Giles,  and 
then — ^why  then,  I  would  have  had  no  enemies.'* 

Lord  Lamerton  had  reseated  himself  when  he  began  to  talk  of 
Matthew  Hopkins,  the  witch-finder.    Now  he  stood  up  again. 

''Julia,"  he  said,  "those  Doiiglas  pines  had  made  noble 
shoots — it  is  a  pity.  I  shall  go  to  bed,  and  dream,  if  I  can,  thai 
I  am  lying  in  clover  and  not  over  a  bunch  of  manganese." 
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(country  dance.) 


Give  me  the  old  world  glory 
Of  England,  famed  in  story ; 
Whether  for  Whig  or  Tory 

Our  homes  are  England's  boast. 
Give  me  old  friends  surrounding, 
Good  old  port,  abounding, 
Ancient  walls  resounding 
Many  a  hearty  toast. 

0 ! — ^I,  the  squire  of  Esierham, 
Quaff  my  port  with  the  best  of  them, 
Laugh  ho !  ho !  with  the  rest  of  them, 
Old  Sir  Eoger  am  I. 

When  grey  the  early  dawning 
Brings  the  hunter's  morning, 
Wind  and  weather  scorning, 

Up,  and  away  we  go. 
Then,  on  to  cover  rushing, 
Through  the  meadows  crushing, 
Close  to  Eeynard  brushing. 
Tally  ho!  tally  ho! 

0  I-^I  the  squire  of  Esterham, 
Hunting  go  with  the  best  of  them, 
Tally  ho !  with  the  rest  of  them. 
Old  Sir  Roger  am  I. 

When  lasses  and  lads  are  dancing. 
Music's  strains  entrancing, 
Maidens'  soft  eyes  glancing, 

I  lead  off  the  ball. 
With  stately  step  and  bowing, 
Light  fantastic  toeing. 
In  and  out  I'm  going, 
Gayest  of  them  all. 

0 ! — ^I,  the  squire  of  Esterham, 
Pirouette  with  the  best  of  them, 
Dance  a  jig  with  the  rest  of  them, 
Old  Sir  Eoger  am  I. 

G.  HcBi  Nbwcombb. 
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"If  ready  wit  were  ready  cash, 
How  rich  Jam^B  Smith  would  be.** — Praed. 

"  If/'  said  Garrick,  "  you  increase  the  size  of  Drury  Lane  ten  feet 
there  will  be  no  difference  between  me  and  Tom  Davies ! "  Mrs. 
Siddons  said  that  all  her  great  effects  were  produced  in  Garrick's 
little,  old  Drury  Lane.  (Malone,  the  Shakespearian  critic,  said 
he  could  neither  see  nor  hear  in  the  new  house.) 

Little,  old  Drury  Lane,  built  by  Wren,  had  a  prosperous 
existence  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  years  when  it  was  con- 
demned to  destruction,  and  a  magnificent  theatre,  designed  by  the 
architect,  Holland,  was  erected  in  its  place.  It  opened  on  the 
twenty-first  of  April,  1794,  with  'Macbeth,'  in  which  Mrs. 
Siddons  and  John  Kemble  appeared.  An  epilogue  by  George 
Colman  was  spoken  by  Miss  Farren,  in  which  the  wondrous 
advantages  of  the  new  theatre  were  described.  It  was  to  last  for 
ever! 

''Blow  wind,  come  rack,  in  ages  still  unborn, 
Our  castle's  strength  shall  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn." 

One  thing  was  certain,  the  theatre  could  not  be  destroyed  by 
fire.  There  was  an  iron  curtain  between  the  stage  and  the 
audience,  which  descended,  leaving  Miss  Farren  between  the 
lamps  and  the  curtain.  The  fair  speaker  assuring  the  audience 
with  great  solemnity, 

"No,  we  assure  our  generous  benefactors, 
'Twill  only  bum  the  scenery  and  actors." 

A  new  audience  of  "  generous  benefactors  "  might  easily  have 
been  found,  but  the  destraction  of  such  actors'  as  Miss  Farren, 
Mrs.  Siddons,  Mrs.  Jordan  and  John  Eemble  would  have  eclipsed 
the  gaiety  of  the  nation.  Then  a  wherry  appeared  on  the  stage 
rowed  by  a  real  live  man,  whilst  the  band  struck  up, ''  And  did 
you  not  hear  of  a  jolly  young  waterman,"  and  Miss  Farren  assured 
the  audience  she  could  drown  them  in  a  single  minute.    Miss 
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Farren's  glorious  promises  were  followed  by  very  inadequate 
performances.  Within  fifteen  years  of  the  opening  of  this 
indestructible  building,  a  lurid  light  spread  oyer  London  and  the 
cry  was  ''the  playhouse  is  in  flames."  All  the  appliances  of 
safety  proved  abortive.  The  "jolly  young  waterman  "  did  not 
put  in  an  appearance  on  this  interesting  occasion.  ''It  was/' 
James  Smith  tells  us,  "just  like  the  scene  that  took  place  in 
'  Speed  the  Plough/  between  Sir  Abel  Handy  and  his  son  Bob, 
when  the  castle  was  on  fire." 

"  Boh,  Where's  your  patent  liquid  for  extingnishing  fire  ? 

**8irA.  It  is  not  mixed. 

•*  Bob,  Then  where's  your  patent  fire  escape  P 

''  Sir  A,  It  is  not  fixed. 

•*  Boh,  You  are  never  at  a  loss  P 

**BvrA,  Never. 

**  Boh.  Then  what  do  you  mean  to  do  P 

•*  Sir  A,  I  don't  know." 

The  destruction  of  the  indestructible  theatre  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  erection  of  the  present  Drury  Lane  llieatre, 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  the  diairman  of  the 
committee,  who  on  the  14th  of  August,  1812,  advertised  for  an 
address  to  be  spoken  at  the  opening  of  the  theatre  which  was 
to  take  place  on  October  the  10th.  Immediately  the  advertise- 
ment was  seen  everybody  who  could  write  or  thought  he  could 
write  poetry  began  to  scribble.  One  hundred  and  twelve  ad- 
dresses were  the  result  of  the  appeal,  each  sealed  and  signed  and 
mottoed  "  as  per  order."  Some  written  by  men  of  great,  some 
by  men  of  little,  and  some  by  men  of  no  talent.  In  most  of  the 
addresses  there  was  an  allusion  to  a  phoenix.  Mr.  Whitbread, 
whom  Sydney  Smith  termed  the  Great  Fermentator  of  Chis^ell 
Street,  was  said  to  be  a  competitor,  and  Sheridan  told  Lord 
Byron  that  in  his  poem,  "Whitbread  made  more  use  of  the 
phoenix  than  any  of  them;  he  entered  into  particulars,  and 
described  its  wings,  beak,  tail;  in  short  it  was  a  pouUerer's 
description  of  a  phoenix." 

Amongst  the  competitors  was  Horace,  the  youngest  sen  of 
Bobert  Smith,  Solicitor  to  the  Ordnance ;  it  became  a  rejected 
address,  and  the  only  remarkable  thing  about  it  was  that  there  is 
not  the  slightest  allusion  to  a  phoenix.  James,  the  elder  brother^ 
was  in  his  father's  office,  and  in  conjunction  with  Horace,  adopted 
a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Ward,  secretary  of  Drury  Lane,  to  write  an 
imitation  of  the  "  rejected  addresses."  All  the  addresses  were  attri- 
buted to  one  or  other  of  the  distinguished  poets  of  the  time.  We 
tiiink  the  poem  of  Horace  in  imitation  of  Walter  Scott  was  the  best. 
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"So  Loiidon*8  sons  in  nightcap  wolce. 

In  bed-gown  woke  her  dames; 
For  shouts  were  heai*d  'mid  fire  and  smoke. 
And  twice  ten  thousand  voices  spoke — 

'The  playhouse  is  in  fiames!' 
And,  lo !  where  Catherine  Street  extends, 
A  fiery  tale  its  lustre  lends 

To  every  window  pane; 
Blushes  each  spout  in  Market  Court, 
And  Barbican,  moth-eaten  fort, 
And  Covent  Gkurden  kennels  sport 

A  bright  ensanguined  drain; 
Meux*s  new  brewhouse  shows  the  light, 
Rowland  Hill's  chapel,  and  the  height 

Where  pateiit  shot  they  sell; 
The  tennis  court,  so  fair  and  tall. 
Partakes  the  ray,  with  Surgeons'  Hall, 
The  ticket  porters'  house  of  call, 
Old  Bedlam,  close  by  London  Wall, 
Wright's  shrimp  and  oyster  shop  withal. 

And  Richardson's  Hotel." 

When  the  book  was  completed  a  difficulty  arose,  *'  What  shall 
we  do  with  it."  The  writers  did  not  find  it  easy  to  dispose  of  it, 
although  nothing  was  asked  for  the  copyright.  It  was  refused 
by  seyeral  of  the  most  eminent  publishers.  They  waited  on  one 
in  Bond  Street  who  was  found  in  a  back  parlour,  with  his  gouty 
leg  propped  upon  a  cushion,  in  spite  of  which  warning  he  was- 
diluting  his  luncheon  with  frequent  glasses  of  Madeira. 

'"What  have  you  already  written?'  was  his  first  question,  an 
interrogatory  to  which  we  had  been  subjected  in  almost  every  instance. 
'  Nothing  by  which  we  can  be  known.'  '  Then  I  am  afraid  to  undertake 
the  publication.'  We  presumed  timidly  to  suggest  that  every  writer 
must  have  a  beginning,  and  that  to  refuse  to  publish  for  ^^  untU  he  had 
acquired  a  name,  was  to  imitate  the  sapient  mother  who  cautioned  her  son 
against  going  into  the  water  until  he  could  swim.  'An  old  joke — a 
regular  Joe!'  exclaimed  our  companion,  toping  off  another  bumper. 
'  Still  older  than  Joe  Miller,'  was  our  reply ;  '  for,  if  we  mistake  not,  it  is 
the  very  first  anecdote  in  the  faceticB  of  Hierocles.'  *  Ha,  sirs ! '  resumed 
the  bibliopolist, '  you  are  learned,  are  you  P  So,  soh !  Well,  leave  your 
manuscript  with  me ;  I  will  look  it  over  to-night,  and  give  you  an  answer 
to-morrow.'  Punctual  as  the  clock  we  presented  ourselves  at  his  door  the 
following  morning,  when  our  papers  were  returned  to  us  with  the 
observation — ^^  These  trifles  are  really  not  deficient  in  smartness.  They 
are  well,  vastly  well  for  b^^ners ;  but  they  will  never  do— never.  They 
would  not  pay  for  advertising,  and  without  it  I  should  not  sell  fifty 
copies." 

Publishers  are  liable  to  error,  Charlotte  Bronte's  ^  Professor ' 
met  with  a  sorry  reception,  the  names  of  the  publishers  who 
rejected  it  were  written  on  the  parcel  wandering  about  London  in 
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vain.  'Jane  Eyre'  was  at  once  accepted  by  Messrs.  Smitli  & 
Elder.  Sir  James  Shnttleworth  said  that  he  was  the  first  to 
discover  who  the  writer  of  the  book  was,  and  crossed  the  hills 
into  Yorkshire  and  went  into  the  Haworth  parsonage,  and  greeted 
Charlotte  Bronte  as  Jane  Eyre  ! 

At  last  a  good  Samaritan  was  found  in  Mr.  Miller,  a  dramatic 
publisher  in  Bow  Street,  Covent  Garden,  who  agreed  to  publish 
the  book  and  to  give  the  authors  half-profits  should  there  he  any. 
The  result  of  the  publication  was  astounding,  especially  to  the 
authors,  edition  after  edition  was  called  for,  and  the  fame  of  James 
and  Horace  for  a  time  eclipsed  the  fame  of  Sydney  and  Bobus. 
Lady  Cork  asked  them  to  visit  her  menagerie,  but  the  authors 
replied  that  they  were  engaged  to  perform  conjuring  tricks  at  a 
fair.  Horace  does  not  seem  to  have  cared  for  society,  but  James 
soon  entered  it  under  the  most  favourable  auspices.  He  became 
an  habitue  of  Lydia  White's  salon,  where  he  met  Byron,  Walter 
Scott,  Moore,  and  everybody  worth  knowing  in  London.  Miss 
Lydia  White  was  renowned  for  her  little  dinners  in  Park  Street ; 
she  was  very  clever  and  once  put  down  the  redoubtable  Sydney 
Smith  who  was  dining  with  her  and  groaning  over  the  prospects 
of  his  party,  "  Yes,"  said  Sydney,  "  we  are  in  a  most  deplorable 
<$ondition ;  we  must  do  something  to  help  ourselves ;  I  think  we 
had  better  sacrifice  a  Tory  Virgin."  This  was  pointedly  ad- 
dressed to  Lydia  White,  who  at  once  recognising  the  allusion  to 
Iphigenia,  answered,  **I  believe  there  is  nothing  the  Whigs 
would  not  do  to  raise  the  wind,** 

Lord  Byron  was  delighted  with  James  Smith's  imitation  of  his 
poetry.  "  Tell  him,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray,  "  I  forgive  him 
were  he  twenty  times  my  satirist."  The  two  first  lines  of  the 
satirist  were  prophetic. 

"Sated  of  home,  of  wife  and  children  tired, 
The  restless  soul  is  driven  abroad  to  roam." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  said  of  the  description  of  the  burning  of 
Drury  Lane,  "  I  must  have  written  these  lines  myself,  but  I  do 
not  remember  when."  The  most  amusing  appreciation  of  the 
*'  Addresses  "  was  that  of  a  Leicestershire  clergyman :  "  I  do  not 
see  why  these  addresses  should  have  been  rejected ;  they  seem  to 
me  to  be  very  good." 

"  Lord  Byron  at  that  time  wore  a  very  narrow  cravat  of  white  sarsnet, 
with  the  shirt  collar  falling  over  it,  a  black  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  very 
broad  white  trousers,  to  hide  his,  lame  foot ;  these  were  of  Bussia  duck  in 
the  morning,  and  jean  in  the  evening.    His  watch-chain  bad  a  number  of 
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OTT^frll  gold  Beals  appended  to  it^  and  was  looped  up  to  a  button  of  Ha 
waistcoat.  His  face  was  void  of  colour ;  he  wore  no  whiskers.  His  eyes 
were  grej,  fringed  with  long  black  lashes,  and  his  air  was  imposing,  but 
rather  supercilious." 

There  have  been  many  diflferent  Yersiona  of  Lord  Byron's 
lameness.  Lord  Byron,  though  he  neyer  danced,  wag  a  proficient  at 
cricket,  for  he  played  in  the  Eton  and  Harrow  match,  and  we 
believe  actually  bowled  on  that  occasion. 

"  The  writer  never  heard  him  allude  to  his  deformed  foot  except  upon 
one  occasion,  when,  entering  the  green-room  of  Drury  Lane,  he  found 
Lord  Byron  alone,  the  younger  Byrne  and  Miss  Smith,  the  dancer, 
having  just  left  him,  after  an  angry  conference  about  a  pas  seuL  '  Had 
you  been  here  a  minute  sooner,'  said  Lord  B.,  *  you  would  have  heard  a 
•question  about  dancing  referred  to  me — ^me!'  (looking  mournfully 
•downward) '  whom  fate  horn  my  birth  has  prohibited  from  taking  a  single 
step.'  ** 

James  Smith  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  tbe  Countess 
Guiccioli  at  Gore  House,  and  very  nearly  succeeded  in  eliciting 
an  interesting  avowal  respecting  her  relations  with  Lord  Byron. 
The  Countess  talked  of  Leigh  Hunt,  whom  she  called  Leg  Honte, 
and  said  that  Shelley  was  a  good  man.  Her  revelations  were 
continually  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  visitors  who  knew  her, 
when  she  said,  *^  Bai  and  bai." 

**  I  said  nothing  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  obeeryed  that  I  had 
read  and  heard  much  upon  the  subject  she  had  been  discussing,  but  that  I 
did  not  know  how  she  and  Lord  Byron  first  became  acquainted.  She 
looked  at  me  a  moment  as  if  wondering  at  my  audacity,  and  then  said, 

with  a  good-humoured  smile,  *  Well,  I  will  tell  you.    I  was  one  day ' 

Bot  here  the  drawing-room  door  opened,  and  some  Frenchman  with  a 
foreign  order  was  announced.  The  lady  repeated  her  *  Bai  and  bai '  soUo 
voce,  but,  unfortunately,  that  '  bai  and  bai '  nerer  arrived.  The  foreigner, 
unluckily,  knew  the  countess.  He,  therefore,  planted  himself  in  a  chair 
behind  her,  and  held  her  ever  and  anon  in  a  commonplace  kind  of 
conversation  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  Count  d'Orsay  set  me 
down  in  Graven  Street.  '  What  was  aU  that  Madame  QuiccioH  was  saying 
to  you  just  now? '  he  inquired.  '  She  was  telling  me  her  apartments  are 
in  the  Bue  de  Bivoli,  and  that  if  I  visited  the  French  capital,  she  hoped  I 
would  not  forget  her  address.'  '  What !  it  took  her  aU  that  time  to  say 
that  P    Ah,  Smeeth,  you  old  humbug,  that  won't  do ! ' " 

Dean  Marlay,  the  uncle  of  Grattan^  it  is  related,  gave  the  nicest 
little  dinners,  and  kept  the  best  company  in  Dublin.  He  had 
only  £400  a  year.  When  he  became  a  Bishop,  he  gave  great 
dinners  chiefly  to  people  of  rank  and  fashion  (foolish  men  and 
foolish  women) ;  and  his  parties  lost  all  their  charm.  A  friend 
of  James  Smith  used  to  give  nice  little  dinners  for  eight,  where 
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wits  used  to  enjoy  themselves,  but  the  host  was  not  happy,  he 
wanted  a  larger  dining-room. 

"  I  had  the  honour  to  be  invited  to  the  very  first  dinner  that  was  given 
in  the  new  apartment.  Jekyll,  Rogers,  and  Spencer,  were  of  the  party. 
•  Very  good  milk,'  said  I  to  myself,  *  but  I  dread  the  innndation  of  water.' 
Accordingly  the  knocker  began  to  reverberate  with  sounds  that  actually 
startled  the  lean  coarser  pf  a  solitary  dandy  who  was  yet  braving  the 
north-eajster  in  Hyde  Park,  although  all  sober  Christians  had  long  since 
ridden  home  to  dress.  Then  came  Lord  and  Lady  Walross,  Mrs.  and  the 
two  Misses  Stubbs,  the  Wentworths,  Tom  Asgill,  in  tight  pantaloons,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hood,  or  "Wood,  or  Gade,  1  never  could  ascertain  which.  There 
was  also  a  fat  red-faced  Major  Meredith,  and  a  tall  man  in  blue,  with  a 
cork  leg !  In  short,  we  were  gathered  together  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
one.  Talbot,  fuU  of  glee  at  the  immense  army  which  he  had  brought  into 
the  field,  handed  down  Lady  Walross,  and  I  brought  up  the  rear  with  the 
junior  Miss  Stubbs.  I  should  have  observed,  that  while  Talbot  could  only 
accommodate  eight,  he  had  eight  as  comfortable  morocco  chairs  as  man 
could  wish  to  sit  upon.  These  were  now  discarded  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate twenty-two,  and  a  set  of  miserable  tottering  narrow  cane- 
backed  concerns  were  substituted,  which  I  can  only  compare  to  those  tall, 
unhappy,  perpendicular  articles  upon  which  (Orpheus  alone  knows  why) 
growing  girls  are  condemned  to  sit  at  the  piano.  I  tried  to  preserve  my 
balance,  and  succeeded,  but  not  until  I  had  fallen  into  the  lap  of  Mrs. 
Stubbs,  while  Mr.  Wood,  or  Hood,  or  Gude,  paid  a  similar  compliment  to 
the  tall  man  in  blue  with  the  cork  leg." 

There  was  a  confused  talk  about  tnrbot,  Madame  Pasta, 
champagne,  hock,  Bossini,  Walter  Scott,  brown  bread,  ice,  and  the 
new  buildings  in  Begent's  Park ;  but  as  for  Jekyll,  Bogers,  and 
Spencer,  they  might  as  well  have  been  immured  in  the  catacombs. 
The  host  saw  the  failure,  but  attributed  it  to  Lord  Walross. 
"  That  stupid  Lord  Walross,"  groaned  the  host,  "  spoilt  the  party 
with  his  everlasting  improyements  at  Eose  Hill  Park."  But  he 
still  went  in  for  large  dinner  parties,  and  the  wits  sought  consola- 
tion elsewhere. 

James  Smith  was  a  pleasant  letter  writer,  but  not  many  of  his 
letters  are  preseryed.  A  few  of  them,  written  to  his  friend  Mrs. 
Torre  Holme,  have  been  published,  which  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
life  which  he  led  in  his  old  age.  In  one  of  them  there  is  the 
following  account  of  how  he  passed  his  Sundays : — 

"I  breakfast  at  nine.  With  a  mind  undisturbed  by  matters  of 
business,  I  then  write  to  you  or  to  some  editor,  and  then  read  till  three 
o'clock.  I  then  walk  to  the  Union  Olub,  read  the  journals,  hear  Lord 
John  Russell  deified  or  diabolized  (that  word  is  not  a  bad  coinage),  do  the 
same  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  or  the  Dake  of  Wellington,  and  then  join  in  a 
knot  of  conversationists  by  the  fire  till  six  o'clock,  consisting  of  merchants, 
lawyers,  members  of  Parliament,  and  gentlemen  at  large.  We  then  and 
there  discuss  the  three  per  cent,  consols  (some  of  us  preferring  Dutch  two 
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and  a  half  per  cents.)*  and  speculate  npon  tlie  probable  size,  shape,  and 
co^t  of  the  intended  New  Bojal  Exchange.  If  Lady  Harrington  *  happen 
to  drive  past  our  bow  window,  we  compare  her  eqnipage  to  the  Algerine 
ambassador;  and  when  politics  happen  to  be  discussed,  rally  Whigs, 
Radicals,  and  Conservatives,  alternately,  but  never  seriously,  such 
subjects  having  a  tendency  to  create  acrimony.  At  six  o'clock  the  room 
begins  to  be  deserted,  wherefore  I  adjourn  to  the  dining-room,  and  gravely 
looking  over  the  bill  of  fare,  exclaim  to  the  waiter,  *  Haunch  of  mutton 
and  apple  tart ! '  Those  viands  despatched  with  no  accompanying  liquid 
save  water,  I  mount  upward  to  the  library ;  take  a  book  and  my  seat  in  the 
arm-chair,  and  read  till  nine ;  then  call  for  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  biscuit, 
resume  my  book  till  eleven,  afterwards  return  home  to  bed." 

James  Smith  was  once  asked  if  he  were  a  Conservative.  ''  Yes/' 
he  answered,  '*  my  crutches  remind  me  that  I  am  no  longer  a 
member  of  the  movement  party." 

James  Smith,  though  a  martyr  to  the  gout,  was  a  very  temperate 
man.  Sir  James  Aylett,  a  grumbliDg  member  of  the  Union,  seeing 
him  with  a  half-pint  bottle  of  sherry  before  him,  eyed  his  cruet 
with  contempt  and  exclaimed,  "  So,  I  see  you  have  got  one  of  those 
cursed  life  preservers." 

In  another  letter  to  Mrs.  Torre  Holme  there  are  some  sensible 
remarks  on  the  art  of  living. 

**  You  remember  our  visit  at  Raven's  Court  House.  I  set  out  to  join, 
the  party  on  a  delightful  morning  in  a  tilbury.  The  open  air,  the  easy 
motion  of  the  vehicle,  the  expectation  of  what  was  to  ensue,  and  a  perfectly 
healthy  state  of  body,  joined  to  produce  feelings  of  perfect  ftlicity,  which, 
like  angels'  visits,  are  few  and  far  between.  Perhaps  it  was  vrisely 
ordained  that  such  sensations  should  not  follow  each  other  too  closely,  or 
they  would  become  comparatively  tasteless.  The  rich  and  the  great  are 
generally  strangers  to  all  this,  because  they  do  not  husband  their 
resources.  I  have  sometimes  observed  a  baked  dinner  carrying  home  to 
the  proprietor,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  beef,  potatoes,  and  a  Yorkshire 
pudding,  and  I  have  said  to  myself,  *  The  owner  of  that  need  not  envy 
Lord  Sefton.  Hunger  is  better  than  a  French  cook.'  This  culinary 
image  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote :  Lord  Hertford,  Croker,  and  myself, 
were  at  an  exhibition  of  pictures.  One  of  them,  a  domestic  scene,  I 
think,  by  Mulready,  represented  a  husband  carving  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton. 
The  orifice  displayed  the  meat  red  and  raw,  and  the  husband  was  looking 
at  his  wife  with  a  countenance  of  anger  and  disappointment.  'That 
fellow  is  a  fool,'  observed  Lord  Hertford;  'he  does  not  see  what  an 
excellent  broil  he  may  have.' " 

James  Smith  was  as  fond  of  London  as  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
sympathised  with  Jekyll  who  said  that  if  he  lived  in  the  country 
he  would  employ  a  hackney  coach  to  keep  driving  before  his 
residence.  Dr.  Mosley  said  he  was  half  distracted  whenever  he 
went  into  the  country  by  the  noise  of  nothing  1  James  Smith 
tells  a  story  of  an  unfortunate  citizen  who  was  found  in  the 

*  Formerly  Miss  Foote. 
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"Winter  shivering  in  lodgings  on  the  east  cliff  at  Brighton.  "  What 
stress  of  weather  hronght  you  here,"  said  a  friend.  "  It  was  not 
stress  of  weather,  "groaned  the  unhappy  sufferer,"  it  was  stress  of 
wife."  We  areafraid  this  kind  of  stressleadsmeninto  strange  places. 

"  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  driven  from 
London  to  Mulgrave  Castle,  Yorkshire,  by  the  great  plague?  On  the 
abatement  of  that  scourge,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  duke 
made  preparations  for  returning  to  his  favourite  Mall  in  St.  James's 
Park.  His  rural  tenants  waited  upon  him  in  a  body  to  bewail  his 
departure,  and  respectfully  asked  when  they  might  hope  to  see  him  again. 
'  Not  till  the  next  plague,*  answered  his  grace.  The  same  duke,  by  the 
way,  thus  execrated  a  dog  that  had  offended  him.  '  Get  along  with  you 
for  a  rascally  cur!  Ah,  I  wish  you  were  married  and  settled  in  the 
country ! ' " 

The  late  Duke  of  Queensberry,  James  Smith  writes,  must  be 
well  remembered  by  most  middle-aged  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
polis. Often,  he  adds,  has  my  disembodied  shade  flitted  under 
Lord  William  Gordon's  wall,  opposite  the  veteran's  Piccadilly 
residence,  to  gaze  upon  him,  with  his  straw  hat,  green  parasol, 
and  nankeen  trousers  bleached  by  repeated  ablutions.  "Does 
not  your  grace  find  London  very  empty?"  bawled  a  morning 
visitor  in  his  soundest  ear,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  a  hot  September. 
"  Yes,"  answered  the  duke ;  "  but  it  is  fuller  than  the  country." 

The  house  inhabited  by  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  has  recently 
been  destroyed.  We  recollect  *'Lord  William  Gordon's  wall." 
Lord  William  lived  in  the  Ranger's  Lodge  in  the  Green  Park 
The  fountain  belonging  to  it  still  exists  in  the  walk  opposite  Down 
Street.  There  are  pleasant  seats  in  this  walk,  where  you  can  look 
upon  the  trees  of  the  old  garden,  and  listen  to  the  roar  of 
Piccadilly. 

James  Smith  writes  very  amusingly  about  the  new  squares  which 
were  then  being  built  in  London,  north  of  Bloomsbury  Square. 
The  site  of  Mecklenburgh  Square,  where  Mr.  Sala  used  to  write 
his  charming  ^  Echoes  of  the  Week  *  (when  will  he  begin  them 
again  ?),  is  stated  to  have  been  discovered  by  a  gentleman,  when 
his  gig  was  towed  several  hundred  leagues  out  of  his  course,  by 
an  afirighted  steed,  on  a  voyage  along  the  New  Eoad.  Finding 
the  air  temperate,  in  imitation  of  the  surviving  mutineers  of  the 
Bounty^  our  adventurer  established  a  colony  there,  which  those  who 
have  touched  at  it  lately  describe  as  being  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

"  Bloomsbury  Square  was  ever  looked  upon  by  me  with  tenderness  and 
respect.  I  remember,  when  a  boy,  seeing  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford  turn 
into  his  residence  there,  in  a  travelling  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses. 
The  mansion  of  his  grace  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  square ;  it  was 
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enclosed  within  a  wall  that  extended  the  whole  length  of  that  side  of  the 
square,  with  a  stone  sphinx  at  either  end  of  it.  The  house  itself,  at  least 
the  outside  of  it,  was,  to  he  sure,  in  a  shahhj  dilapidated  condition ;  hvi  U 
commanded  a  ehcmnvng  view  behind  of  the  Highgate  and  Hampstead  hills, 
with  a  side  glance  at  Baltimore  House,  then  in  the  fields,  and  afterwards 
the  residence  of  Sir  Yicary  Gihbs.  It  has  brick  and  mortar  enough  in  its 
vicinity  now  to  build  half  a  hundred  Towers  of  Babel.  Here,  too,  dwelt 
the  celebrated  Lord  Mansfield,  the  present  earl's  great  uncle  in  two  senses, 
not  to  mention  the  late  Lord  EUenborough,  and  several  puisne  judges, 
who  have  since  thought  fit  to  migrate  towards  the  terra  incognita  of 
Bussell  Square." 

The  new  colonies  established,  continued  to  flonrish  until  the 
colony  of  Tybnmia  was  established,  when  there  was  an  extra- 
ordinary emigration  of  judges,  lawyers,  and  merchants  to  the 
new  diggings. 

James  Smith,  when  a  yoirng  man,  tells  ns  that  he  almost  lived 
at  the  theatre.  He  was  a  frequenter  of  the  green  room,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  all  the  chief  actors  and  actresses.  He 
was  a  great  friend  of  Miss  Pope,  the  protSgSe  of  Kitty  Clive, 
Horace  Walpole's  neighbour  at  Twickenham.  Miss  Pope  was  a 
charming  actress,  and  took  the  parts  afterwards  acted  by  Mrs. 
Jordan.  She  was  the  original  Mrs.  Candour  in  the  '  School  for 
Scandal.'    Speaking  of  Mrs.  Clive, 

" '  She  was  one  of  my  earliest  and  best  friends,'  said  Miss  Pope.  '  I 
usually  spent  a  month  with  her  during  the  summer  recess,  at  her  cottage 
adjoining  Horace  Walpole's  villa  at  Strawberry  HilL  One  fine  morning  I 
set  off  in  the  Twickenham  passage-boat  to  pay  her  a  visit.  When  we 
came  to  Yauxhall,  I  took  out  a  book  and  began  to  read.  '  Oh,  ma'am,' 
said  one  of  the  watermen,  *I  hoped  we  were  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  you  talk.'  '  I  took  the  hint,'  added  the  benevolent  lady, '  and  put 
up  my  book.*  *  She  asked  me  if  I  remembered  Horace  Walpole.  I  could 
only  say,  as  Pope  said  of  Dryden, "  Virgilium  tantum  vidi"  The  only  time 
I  ever  beheld  him  was  when  I  went,  about  the  year  1793,  in  Undy's 
passage-boat  to  Twickenham.  He  was  standing  upon  the  lawn  in  front 
of  his  house.  He  cotUd  be  very  pleasant,'  said  Miss  Pope.  'He  often 
came  to  drink  tea  with  us  at  Mrs.  Olive's  cottage ;  and  he  could  be  very 
unpleasant.'  '  In  what  way  P '  said  I.  '  Oh,  very  snarling  and  sarcastic  I ' 
was  the  answer." 

The  character  of  Miss  Pope  drawn  by  James  Smith  is  very 
pleasant  reading. 

Charles  Mathews  was  staying  at  Abbotsford  just  before  the 
crash,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  diary  compares  his  singing 
to  that  of  James  Smith.  We  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  both 
in  the  year  1835  (Charles  Mathews  was  not  then  on  the  stage), 
and  we  certainly  preferred  the  younger  singer.  James  Smith 
was  at  that  time  old  and  gouty,  but  still  he  sang  with  surprising 
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yigotir.    His  fayourite  song  was  entitled  ^  Sumames/  proving  that 
they  go  hy  rule  of  contrary.    We  give  an  extract : 

"Mr.  Box,  though  provoked,  never  doubles  his  fist, 

Mr.  Bums  in  his  grate  has  no  fuel, 
Mr.  Playfair  won't  catcli  me  at  hazard  or  whist, 

Mr.  Coward  was  winged  in  a  dueL 
Mr.  Wise  is  a  dunce,  Mr.  King  is  a  "Whig, 

Mr.  Coffin's  uncommonlj  sprightly. 
And  huge  Mr.  Little  broke  down  in  a  gig. 

While  driving  fat  Mrs.  Golightly. 

"Mrs.  Drink  water's  apt  to  indulge  in  a  dram, 

Mrs.  Angel's  an  absolute  fury. 
And  meek  Mr.  Lyon  let  fierce  Mr.  Lamb 

Tweak  his  noee  in  the  lobby  of  Drury. 
At  Bath  where  the  feeble  go  more  than  the  stout, 

(A  conduct  well  worthy  of  Nero) 
Over  poor  Mr.  Lightfoot,  confined  with  the  gout, 

Mr.  Heaviside  danced  a  bolero." 

James  Smith  snfifered  some  tronble  from  his  snmame.  Sydney 
Smith  is  reported  to  have  named  his  sons  Douglas  and  Wyndham^ 
not  that  he  had  any  connection  with  those  noble  families,  but  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  other  Smiths.  James  Smith,  when  a 
solicitor,  was  very  much  troubled  by  another  James  Smith  who 
came  to  live  in  the  same  house.  Deeds  and  confidential  secrets 
went  to  the  wrong  Smith.  James  Smith  determined  to  put  an 
end  to  the  dilemma,  and  told  the  new  arrival  he  must  leave. 
"  Why  should  I  leave,"  said  the  intruder  ?  "  Because,"  said  James 
Smith,  "  you  are  James  the  second,  and  must  abdicate."  There 
is  something  in  a  name.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  of  borough- 
mongering  celebrity,  was  once  asked  for  a  day's  fishing  by  a  newly 
arrived  clergyman.  The  reply  was — "  The  Duke  of  Newcastle 
cannot  comply  with  Mr.  Nose's  request.  P.S. — Finding  Mr.  Nose's 
name  is  Bose,  he  is  pleased  to  grant  his  request." 

James  Smith  was  very  proud  of  a  classical  epigram  he  wrote  on 
the  adventures  of  .^neas. 

"  Yirgil,  whose  epic  song  enthrals, 
(And  who  in  song  is  greater?) 
Throughout  his  Trojan  hero  calls 
Now  *pius*  and  now  *  pater.' 
"But  when,  the  worst  intent  to  brave, 
With  eentiments  that  pain  us. 
Queen  Dido  meets  him  in  the  cave, 
He  dubs  him  *Dux  Trojanus.* 
"And  well  he  alters  there  the  word: 
For,  in  this  station,  sure 
'Pius'  ^neas  were  absurd. 
And  'Pater'  premature." 
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*  Macbeth '  at  the  Lyceum  has  prodticed  a  great  commotion 
amongst  actors^  critics,  and  the  general  public.  Mr.  Qnilter  of 
the  Universal  Beview  has  rushed  into  the  fray,  and  is  belabouring 
the  critics  for  their  flnnkeyism  to  the  Great  Panjandrum,  Mr. 
Irving.  We  do  not  think  this  accusation  is  just,  because  certainly 
the  majority  of  the  critics  haye  found  some  fault  with  the  acting 
of  Macbeth,  and  declare  that  they  have  not  seen  a  Lady  Macbeth. 

James  Smith  gives  an  amusing  description  of  an  amateur,  who, 
fired  with  theatrical  ardour,  procured  an  engagement,  and  became 
an  actor  at  a  minor  theatre,  and  was  delighted  when '  Macbeth '  was 
announced  on  the  play-bills,  imagining  he  was  to  act  the  chief 
part — 

"  *  Oh,  Macbeth !  that  is  my  next  part ;  but  I  wish  they  would  not  expect 
me  to  play  it  upon  opera  nights.  Macbeth  was  a  thorough  gentleman.  It 
is  true  he  killed  his  friend  Banqno,  and  did  not  behave  quite  hospitably  to 
King  Duncan;  but  still  he  was  a  thorough  gentleman.  John  Kemble  was 
always  too  frigid  in  it,  and  Gkurick  wanted  height.  Yes,  Gurrick  was  a 
punchy  little  fellow,  and  dressed  the  character  in  scarlet  breeches. 
Macbeth  is  nothing  without  figure.'  On  his  return  honle,  he  found  that 
the  messenger,  whose  duty  it  is  to  distribute  the  parts  of  the  play  next  in 
representation,  had  been  at  his  residence,  and  had  left  a  manuscript  for 
his  perusal.  It  lay  upon  his  breakfast-table,  and  the  word  *  Macbeth '  was 
written  in  a  fair,  legible  hand  upon  the  outside  cover.  '  Oh,  here  it  is  1 ' 
cried  he  carelessly— 

" '  A  happy  prologue  to  the  swelling  act 
Of  this  imperial  theme.' 

"  So  saying,  he  opened  the  fly-leaf,  and  read  '  Mr.  Thackeray — ^Macbeth, 
The  Bleeding  Captain,*  *  What ! '  exclaimed  the  astonished  debuUmi,  when 
he  was  able  to  resume  his  breath ;  '  me — expect  me  to  act  the  bleeding 
captain  P  Expect  a  perfect  gentleman  to  stagger  on  with  two  cuts  on  his 
forehead,  and  one  on  his  cheek,  to  tell  that  stupid  old  fool  Duncan  what  a 
number  of  men  his  two  generals  had  knocked  on  the  head  P  I  won't  do 
it    There  must  be  some  mistake.' " 

Mistake  there  was  none,  and  the  amateur  resigned  rather  than 
accept  the  part.  According  to  tradition,  Macbeth  ought  to  be 
represented  as  a  herodriyenby  listening  to  the  devilish  prophecies 
of  the  witches,  and  the  still  more  deyilish  suggestions  of  his  wife, 
to  commit  a  horrid  murder;  he  was  brave,  except  when  the 
supernatural  intervened. 

The  eminent  critic,  George  Lewes,  actually  couples  the  part 
with  Goriolanus,  and  accuses  Macready  of  not  being  heroic  enough. 
**  He  stole  into  the  chamber  of  Duncan  like  a  man  going  to  pur- 
loin a  purse,  not  like  a  warrior  going  to  snatch  a  crown."  Sir 
Walter  Scott  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  critic,  for  he  took 
the  plumes  out  of  John  Eemble's  bonnet,  and  replaced  them  with 
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an  eagle's  feather,  the  emblem  of  a  chief.    Sir  Walter  would  not 
have  put  this  emblem  in  the  bonnet  of  a  whining  coward. 

Mr.  Irving's  camp-followers,  not  content  with  adoring  the 
present,  are  always  depreciating  the  past.  One  of  them  alludes 
to  Mrs.  Siddons  as  a  "  big  woman  with  a  strident  voice."  A  big 
woman — what  does  the  writer  mean  ?  When  Mrs.  Siddons  first 
acted  Lady  Macbeth  she  was  only  thirty,  with  a  most  graceful 
figure.  She  was  the  greatest  actress  England  ever  possessed. 
Since  she  left  the  stage  there  are  five  characters  of  Shakespeare 
that  haye  never  been  adequately  performed: — Lady  Macbeth, 
Constance,  Queen  Katharine,  Yolumnia,  and  Isabella  in  ^  Measure 
for  Measure.'  Miss  O'Neill,  the  idol  of  the  town,  once  attempted 
to  act  Yolumnia  with  John  Eemble  as  her  "  Dear  Boy  "  but  the 
result  (there  was  a  pit  in  the  olden  days)  was  a  complete  fiasco. 
A  big  woman  with  a  strident  voice!  The  writer  of  that 
nonsense  will  be  surprised  to  read  a  criticism  on  Mrs.  Siddons' 
acting  by  the  celebrated  artist  Madame  Vig6e  Le  Brun,  who  was 
accustomed  to  >the  grand  acting  of  Madame  Dumesnil,  Mdlle. 
Clairon  and  Mdlle.  Gontat. 

"  I  had  seen  the  celebrated  actress  for  the  first  time  in  the  *  Gamester/ 
and  I  cannot  express  the  pleasure  with  which  I  applauded  her.  I  do  not 
believe  it  possible  for  any  one  to  possess  greater  talent  for  the  stage  than 
Mrs.  Siddons  had.  All  the  English  were  imanimous  in  praising  her 
perfect  and  naiwral  style.  The  tons  of  her  voice  was  enchanting,  that  of 
Mademoiselle  Mars  alone  at  all  resembling  it ;  and  what,  above  all,  to  mj 
mind,  constituted  the  great  tragedian  was  the  eloquence  of  her  silence." 

This  was  in  1794. 

Macready,  who  was  the  son  of  the  Newcastle  manager,  once  acted 
Beverley  with  Mrs.  Siddons  in  the  '  Gramester,'  he  was  then 
almost  a  boy,  and  was  frightened  to  death  at  the  idea  of  rehearsing 
the  part  with  her.  Mrs.  Siddons  was  then  about  to  leave  the 
stage,  and  was  passing  through  Newcastle  after  taking  leave  of 
her  beloved  Edinburgh  audience.  The  impression  she  first  made 
on  me,  writes  Macready,  recalled  the  Page's  description  of  the 
efiect  on  him  of  Jane  de  Montfort's  appearance  in  Joanna  Baillie's 
tragedy  of '  De  Montfort.' 

''So  queenly,  so  commanding,  and  so  noble, 
I  shrunk  at  first  with  awe;   but  when  shei  smiled, 
For  so  she  did  to  see  me  thus  abashed, 
Methought  I  could  have  compassed  sea  and  land 
To  do  her  bidding." 

Macready  also  acted  Young  Nerval  to  her  Lady  Bandolph. 
Mrs.  Siddons  was  most  kind  to  the  young  actor,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  play,  said  she  would  be  glad  to  see  him  in  her  room.    On 
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going  in,  she  wished,  she  said,  to  giye  me  a  few  words  of  advice 
before  taking  leave  of  her.  "  You  are  in  the  right  way/*  she 
said,  "  but  remember  what  I  say,  study,  study,  study,  and  do  not 
marry  till  you  are  thirty ;  I  remember  what  it  was  to  study  at 
nearly  your  age  vnth  a  young  family  about  me.  Beware  of  that ; 
keep  your  mind  on  your  art,  do  not  remit  your  study  and  you 
are  certain  to  succeed.  I  know  you  are  expected  at  a  ball  to- 
night, so  I  will  not  detain  you,  but  do  not  forget  my  words :  study 
well,  and  God  bless  you."  Her  words,  writes  Macready;  lived 
with  me,  and  often  in  moments  of  despondency  have  come  to  cheer 
me.  Her  acting  was  a  revelation  to  me,  which  ever  after  had  its 
influence  on  me  in  the  study  of  my  art.  Ease,  grace,  untiring 
energy  through  all  the  variations  of  human  passion,  blended  into 
that  grand  and  massive  style,  had  been  with  her  the  result  of 
patient  application. 

If  Mrs.  Siddons  made  this  impression  on  Macready  at  the  close 
of  her  career — she  was  then  in  her  fifty-seventh  year — what  must 
have  been  the  effect  of  her  acting  in  the  fulness  of  her  powers  ? 
We  were  solemnly  assured  by  a  very  advanced  Irvingite  that  if 
Mrs.  Siddons  acted  now  nobody  would  go  to  see  her,  in  fact  that 
she  was  a  mere  Mrs.  Crummies  walking  with  three  strides  and  a 
stop.  Wilkes  assured  George  the  Third  that  he  never  was  a 
Wilkite,  perhaps  Mr.  Irving  will  one  day  confess  that  he  never 
was  an  Irvingite.  We  hope  for  the  future  he  will  restrain  the 
jealous  ardour  of  his  admirers,  who  follow  the  bad  example  of 
Lord  Nelson,  who  cried  out,  when  Lady  Hamilton  was  singing, 
"Mrs.  Siddons  bed— d." 

It  is  no  use  arguing  with  fanatics,  but  we  must  draw  attention 
to  the  foolish  alteration  of  **  She  should  have  died  hereafter  "  to 
*'  She  would  have  died  hereafter,"  changing  a  pathetic  reflection 
into  a  brutal  truism.  We  do  not  wish  to  follow  the  example  of  a 
gentleman,  who,  whilst  the  Betty  mania  was  raging,  got  up  in 
the  stage  box  and  offered  to  prove  that  the  youth  did  not 
understand  Shakespeare  (it  was  quite  true).  "  Silence ! "  was  the 
cry,  but  he  still  proceeded.  "  Turn  him  out ! "  was  the  next  ejacula- 
tion. He  still  vociferated,  "  He  does  not  understand  Shakespeare,'* 
and  was  hustled  into  the  lobby.  "  I'll  prove  it  to  you,"  said  the 
critic  to  the  door-keeper.  "Prove  what,  sir?  "  "That  he  does 
not  understand  Shakespeare."  James  Smith  was  present  in  the 
stage  box  and  describes  the  scene.  We  will  only  therefore  refer 
to  Macready's  description  of  John  Eemble's  last  appearance.  He 
acted  tamely  until  the  fifth  act,  when  the  news  was  brought, 
"  The  Queen,  my  lord,  is  dead,"  then  he  seemed  struck  to  the 
heart,  he  sighed  out,  "  She  should  have  died  hereafter."    Then, 
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as  if  with  the  inspiration  of  despair,  he  hurried  out  distinctly  and 
pathetically  the  beautiful  lines,  beginning  "  To-morrow,  and  to- 
morrow, and  to-morrow,"  rising  to  a  climax  of  desperation  that 
brought  down  enthusiastic  cheers.  We  saw  the  last  appearance 
of  Charles  Kemble  in  the  part,  he  was  not  a  strong  Macbeth,  but 
his  chivalrous  bearing  in  the  fifth  act,  his  exquisite  reading  of 
the  poetry,  carried  the  house  by  storm.  He  acted  above  himself. 
James  Smith  never  married ;  we  rather  believe  he  considered 
*'  Marriage  a  failure,"  like  Praed's  Quince,  "  Woman  he  thought 
a  pretty  thing,  but  never  could  abide  a  ring."  A  friend  of  ours 
visited  him  in  his  last  ilhiess,  when  his  faithful  housekeeper 
entered  the  room  with  "  Pray,  Mr.  Smith,  when  will  you  take 
your  physic?"  "Mark  that,"  said  James  Smith,  "if  I  had 
married  there  might  have  been  a  masculine  female  coming  in 
with  *  Now  Smith,  take  your  physic' "  A  friend  married  a  widow, 
Sam  Weller's  warning  not  having  then  appeared.  James  Smith 
went  to  visit  the  happy  pair,  and  espied  in  the  drawing-room  a 
bible  and  prayer-book  of  Patagonian  dimensions.  Whenever 
people  are  super-religious,  it  is  sure  to  break  out  in  quarto.  A 
row  soon  took  place,  Sunday  dinners  were  forbidden,  the  lady 
went  off  to  France,  and  her  evangelical  friends  termed  the  ill-used 
husband  an  atheist.     James  Smith  once  suffered  from  nightmare. 

"Horrid  dream  last  night,  viz.,  that  I  was  engaged  to  be  married. 
Some  politic  arrangement.  Introduced  to  my  bride,  a  simpering  yoxmg 
woman,  with  flaxen  hair,  in  white  gloves.  Just  going  to  declare  off  (eotUe 
que  coHAe)  when,  to  mj  inexpressible  relief,  I  awoke." 

In  the  spring  of  1839,  James  Smith  was  suffering  from  a  violent 
attack  of  influenza  and  gout,  and  was  condemned  to  five  months' 
confinement,  and  his  recovery  was  slow. 

"  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  venture  out.  Perhaps  by  Thursday  next  I 
may  get  to  one  of  the  clubs,  but  not  like  Le  Sage's  lame  devil,  on  two 
<5rutcheB.  People  are  so  sympathising.  They  seem  to  care  so  much,  and 
they  really  care  so  little.  Besides,  according  to  my  theory,  sickness  is 
humiliation.  I  hope  you,  however,  do  not  go  the  length  of  Charles 
Lamb : — '  People  in  general  don't  like  sick  persons.  I  frankly  own  I  hate 
them.'" 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  he  experienced  a  relapse,  under 
which  he  sank  so  rapidly  that  his  recovery  was  not  to  be  expected. 
His  nearest  relations  pressed  to  be  admitted,  that  they  might  nurse 
and  solace  him ;  but  he  adhered  inflexibly  to  the  rule  he  had  laid 
down,  and  declined  all  assistance,  except  from  the  faithful 
housekeeper  who  had  been  twenty-five  years  in  his  service.  He 
died,  writes  Horace  Smith,  with  all  the  calmness  of  a  philosopher. 
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I 

thongli  he  was  anxious  to  be  spared  a  painful  or  protracted  exit,  | 

on  the  24th  December,  1839,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his^age,  and  j 

was  buried  in  the  vaults  of  St.  Martin's  Church.  ' 

James  Smith  had  no  desire  for  a  prolonged  existence,  as  he  i 

testifies  in  verse —  j 

"  World,  in  thy  ever  busy  mart, 
IVe  acted  no  umioticed  part, 

"Would  I  resume  it?    Oh,  no! 
Four  acts  are  done,  the  jest  grows  stale, 
The  waning  lamps  bum  dim  and  pale. 

And  reason  asks  Cui  Bono, 
I  fear  not.  Fate,  thy  pendant  shears. 
There  are  who  pray  for  length  of  years, 

To  them,  not  me,  allot  'em. 
Life's  cup  is  nectar  at  the  brink, 
Midway  a  palatable  drink. 

And  wormwood  at  the  bottom." 
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The  angels  still  stand  on  the  mountain  tops, 
But  thou  no  more  may'st  climb  to  meet  them  there, 
By  the  dread  steps  of  that  steep,  crystal  stair. 
Carved  in  the  Heaven  high  wall,  in  wide  mid  air. 
Still,  riding  on  the  clouds,  the  Queen  Moon  stops 
Over  the  "Silver  Horns,"  her  silver  chair; 
But  thou,  from  some  star-curtained,  rocky  ledge, 
May'st  see  no  more  thy  watchfire's  leaping  glow 
Eedden  her  pale  light,  on  some  treacherous  edge, 
Where  the  ice  cornice,  glittering  smooth  and  fair, 
O'erhangs  the  unmeasured  depth  of  Dark  below : 
Nor  from  some  rose-flushed  snow  spire  in  the  sky. 
Breathless  look  down,  on  dim  Immensity; 
While  in  the  West,  the  day  bleeds  slow  to  death, 
Swooning  into  the  outstretched  arms  of  Night ; 
Nor  feel  the  living  thrill  of  the  first  breath 
Of  new-bom  Morning,  when  her  feet  alight 
On  the  great  granite  peaks,  that  one  by  one 
Crown  themselves  with  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
Yet  happy  thou !  for  all  this  has  been  thine, 
And  shall  be,  till  thou  lie  beneath  the  sod, 
Thence  to  arise,  to  see  things  more  divine — 
If  such  there  be — before  the  throne  of  God. 

Fanny  Kemble. 
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To  most  men's  minds  Babelais'  place  in  the  procession  of  creative 
geniuses  is  that  of  the  high  priest  of  wit  and  jollity^  disgraced 
and  disfigured  by  nnmentionable  filtL     ''  Babelaisian  humonr  " 
is  as  much  a  recognised  term  as  '*  Homeric  laughter ; "  and  an 
essay  on  hnmonr,  without  going  to  this  fountain-head,  would  be 
a  thing  as  mutilated  as  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of 
Hamlet  left  out.    Whateyer  there  is  of  unrefined  mirth,  of  broad 
and  joyial  excess,  of  even  bestial  self-abandonment,  comes  under 
the  Babelaisian  head.    All  those  rollicking  jesters  who  are  more 
witty  than  wise,  are  covered  by  the  wide  cloak  of  "  Alcofribas 
Nasier,"  as  chickens  are  covered  by  the  wings  of  their  mother. 
They  are,  in  fact,  but  as  burgeons  on  the  original  branch — smaller 
reproductions  of  the  parent  form.     Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  in  many 
passages  Moliere  and  in  some  Voltaire,  Swift  in  '  Gulliver '  and 
Balzac  in  '  Les  Contes  Drolatiques,'  with  many  more,  have  drunk 
out  of  Babelais'cup  and  ploughed  with  his  heifer.    Unfortunately 
the  unexpurgated  editions  of  '  La  vie  trfes-horrificque  du  Grand 
Gargantua,  pere  de  Pantagruel,'  with  its  predecessor  in  time  of 
publication — successor  in  order  of  history — *  Faicts  et  prouesses 
espoventables  de  Pantagruel,'  are  so  thickly  overlaid  with  coarse- 
ness as  to  render  them  unapproachable  by  delicate  souls,  who  yet 
need  not  be  delicate  to  squeamishness  because  unable  to  encounter 
their  abominations.    But,  buried  underneath   this  filth,   which 
was  used  as  a  stalking-horse,  a  shield,  a  mask,  is  a  fund  of  wisdom 
and  noble  teaching  such  as  men  have  rarely  had  preached  to  them 
— wisdom  and  teaching  which  make  of  Babelais,  the  licentious 
jester,  one  of  the  greatest  school-masters  of  the  world.     This  is 
the  essential  meaning  of  the  book ;  and  neither  Plato  in  his  poetic 
purity,  nor  Socrates  in  his    practical    morality,  surpassed    in 
grandeur  of  intention  and  esoteric  doctrine  this  hideously  unclean 
iEsop.     It  was  the  only  way  possible  in  those  days.    The  tilth 
amused,  and  drew  off  attention  from  the  graver  meaning  under- 
neath ;  just  as  a  clever  smuggler  has  been  known  to  strew  the 
top  of  his  case  with  improper  photographs,  round  which   the 
French  douaniers  clustered,  like  flies  round  treacle,  and  left  the 
concealed  treasure  unvisited. 
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To  the  superficial  reader  this  story  of  Ghtrgantna  and  his  son 
Paotagruel  is  a  rambling  medley  of  now  absurd  and  now  indecent 
episodes,  with  paragraphs  broad  enough  to  make  Lord  Campbell 
turn  in  his  grave.  To  the  student  it  is  a  treasure-house  of  high 
aspiration,  of  noble  exhortation,  of  pure  religion,  of  manly  living ; 
of  scorn  of  baseness,  cruelty,  falsehood,  superstition,  tyranny ;  of 
fervent  philanthropy,  of  virile  morality,  of  wise  and  peaceful  and 
beautiful  aims.  Studied  solely  for  the  gold  and  pearls  to  be  found 
beneath  the  superincumbent  mass  of  ordure,  that  ordure  seems 
somehow  to  pass  into  nothingness.  It  loses  its  significance ;  its 
hold  on  the  imagination,  even  on  disgust  and  consciousness  itself 
ceases;  but  the  pearls  and  gold  remain.  The  mind  sees  what 
it  brings ;  and  this  is  truer  of  Babelais  than  of  any  other  author. 
If  a  reader  wishes  to  find  the  essential  word  he  will  find  it,  and 
the  rest  will  be  dissolved  as  by  a  powerful  acid.  But  to  him 
who  cares  to  linger  on  the  humour  only — always  tainted  and  cor- 
rupted— that  essential  word  will  be  lost.  His  ribs  will  be  tickled 
to  laughter,  but  his  mind  will  not  be  exercised  to  edification. 

Huge,  grotesque,  chaotic,  this  book,  while  it  epitomizes  the 
best  philosophy  of  life,  is  yet  not  to  be  too  microscopically 
scanued  nor  too  minutely  sifted.  Everything  is  not  a  mask  behind 
which  lies  a  hidden  meaning ;  nor  is  it  contemporary  history  told 
to  the  jingling  of  the  jester's  bells.  Babelais  himself  deprecates 
the  deep-sea  dredging  of  future  elucidators ;  evidencing  Homer, 
who,  in  writing  his  'Iliad*  and  'Odyssey,'  no  more  intended 
the  subtle  meanings  and  recondite  allusions  which  Plutarch  and 
the  rest  found  behind  the  screen,  than  Ovid  in  his  'Meta- 
morphoses '  thought  of  "  the  sacraments  of  the  Gospel."  Did  not 
Turner  say  something  of  the  same  kind  when  his  young  inter- 
preter first  told  him  what  he  had  intended — what  he  had  given  his 
strength  to  declare,  but  of  which  he  himself  knew  nothing  ?  "  Vou- 
loir  tout  comprendre  dans  Babelais  c'est  n'avoir  pas  compris,"  says 
M.  Paul  Aubert ;  and  the  author  warns  his  readers  that  they  will 
lose  their  time  if  they  ask  too  much.  Jack  Pudding  is  not  always 
cracking  jokes — he  has  his  serious  moments  like  the  rest  of  men ; 
but  he  cracks  jokes  too,  and  thay  have  no  seriousness  in  them. 
He  is  a  mime,  but  he  is  a  philosopher  as  weU.  The  mot 
d'enigme  is  in  the  proportion  of  mime  and  philosopher. 

The  position  Babelais  wishes  to  take  is  illustrated  by  his  two 
famous  parallels  of  the  Athenian  Sileni,  to  which  iicibiades 
likened  Socrates,  and  to  the  behaviour  of  a  dog  with  a  bone.  In 
spite  of  the  brutal  features  of  the  outward  form,  there  is  an  inner 
meaning  of  value  and  virtue,  just  as  in  those  little  Sileni, 
when   opened,    were    found    hidden    treasures  of   beauty  and 
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fragrance.  This  inner  meaning  is  to  be  got  at  only  by  endeavonr, 
yet  it  is  restricted  in  extent.  It  is  the  marrow  in,  not  the  meat 
on,  the  bone.  '^L'habit  ne  faicf  poinct  le  moine,"  he  says,  in 
allusion  to  the  difference  between  seeming  and  reality — ontside 
form  and  spiritual  essence;  ''et  tel  est  yestn  d'habit  monachal 
qni  an  dedans  n'est  rien  moins  que  moyne,  et  tel  est  yestu  de 
cappe  hespanole,  qui  en  son  couraige  nullement  affiert  a  Hespane." 
The  balance  between  what  is  meant  to  be  found  and  what  is  not, 
is  kept  up  all  through.  It  is  part  of  the  play  of  light  and  shade 
— part  of  the  iridescence  and  changing  colour — part  of  the  flash 
of  the  juggler's  balls  as  they  rise  and  fall  in  his  hand.  It  is 
the  way  in  which  Babelais  amuses,  deceives,  allures,  instructs,  all 
in  one.  Weighed  and  measured  by  the  moral  and  social  progress 
made  since  then,  we  perhaps  read  into  this  book  meanings  which 
the  author  never  had.  For  all  creative  work  has  this  elastic 
quality — this  facetted  and  many-sided  power  of  reflecting  new 
phases  of  thought ;  and  Babelais  shares  this  quality  with  the  rest. 

But  only  in  small  quantities  are  we  to  look  for  this  essence  of 
meaning.  "  Have  you  ever  seen  a  dog  with  a  bone  ?  "  he  asks. 
*'  If  you  have,  you  may  have  noted  with  what  devotion  he  seeks 
it,  with  what  care  he  guards  it,  with  what  fervour  he  holds  it, 
with  what  prudence  he  begins  on  it,  with  what  affection  he  breaks 
it,  and  with  what  diligence  he  smells  it  What  induces  him  to 
do  this?  what  is  his  hope?  what  good  is  he  to  get  from  it? 
Only  a  little  marrow !  "  Which  allegory  the  reader  may  apply  to 
himself  and  his  interpretation  of  the  history  of  Gargantua  and 
Pantagruel — that  bone  of  innutritions  outside  texture,  with  the 
sweet,  satisfying,  and  delicious  marrow  within. 

In  the  birth  itself  of  Gargantua  may  be  read  more  than  one 
allegorical  meaning.  The  gross  animality  of  the  whole  proceeding, 
from  first  to  last,  points  to  the  materialistic  and  sensual  roots  of 
all  life,  human  as  well  as  the  rest ;  but  the  exit  of  the  child  by 
his  mother's  ear  may  mean  more  than  the  satire  on  miraculous 
births  which  at  first  sight  it  seems  simply  intended  to  convey. 
It  may  mean  that,  as  knowledge  enters  by  the  ear,  so  issues  forth 
the  perfected  man ;  or  it  may  mean  only  the  sling  and  the  stone 
at  beliefs  no  one  at  the  time  dared  to  openly  deride.  His  fictitious 
arguments  are  of  that  foolish  and  unreasoning  kind  dear  to 
credulous  folk  who  seek  to  bolster  up  a  miraculous  legend — a 
natural  impossibility — by  the  illimitable  power  of  God.  "Is 
this  beyond  our  law  or  our  faith?"  he  says;  "against  reason 
or  the  Holy  Scripture  ?  For  my  part,  I  find  nothing  in  the  sacred 
Bible  that  is  against  It ;  but,  tell  me,  if  it  had  been  the  will  of 
God,  would  you  say  that  He  could  not  do  it?    Grammercy,  I 
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beseech  yon  never  dumbfound  or  embarrass  your  heads  with  these 
idle  conceits,  for  I  tell  you  nothing  is  impossible  with  God ;  and 
if  He  pleased,  all  women  henceforth  should  bring  forth  their 
children  at  the  ear.''  He  instances,  too,  the  births  of  the  old 
gods  of  Greece  and  Bome,  and  of  some  of  the  folk-lore  worthies 
of  his  own  literature,  accepted  by  popular  belief.  What  re- 
mained behind  in  the  inner  recesses  of  his  thought  he  does  not 
say ;  but  perhaps  he  had  an  eye  on  Tertullian's  famous  **  Gertum 
quia  impossibile^"  when  in  another  place  he  says  that  the 
strangeness  of  a  thing  should  of  itself  command  belief,  for  the 
Sorbonnists  said  that  faith  was  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen. 

The  first  years  of  this  baby  giant  were  spent  as  are  the  first 
years  of  all  little  children — in  "  drinking,  eating,  and  sleeping ; 
in  eating,  sleeping,  and  drinking ;  and  in  sleeping,  drinking,  and 
eating."  He  had  a  crowd  of  governesses  to  attend  on  him ;  but 
when  his  father,  Grangousier,  saw  that  "his  understanding 
participated  of  some  divinity,  he  changed  the  women  for  some 
learned  man,  to  have  him  indoctrinated  according  to  his  capacity." 
Accordingly  there  was  appointed  him  a  "  great  sophister-doctor  " 
(un  grand  docteur  sophiste),  "  one  master  Tubal  Holofemes,  who 
taught  him  his  letters  with  such  care  and  diligence  that,  after  five 
years  and  three  months'  instruction,  he  was  able  to  say  the  alpha- 
bet backwards."  After  which  he  was  nourished  on  all  manner  of 
dry  and  lifeless  metaphysics,  till  he  "  became  as  wise  as  any  we 
ever  since  baked  in  an  oven !  " 

After  many  years  spent  on  these  unprofitable  studies,  Grangou- 
sier saw  that  his  young  giant  not  only  profited  nothing  by  his 
masters,  but  became,  what  was  worse,  "  a  fool,  a  sot,  a  dolt,  and 
blockhead ;  whereof  making  a  heavy  complaint  to  Don  Philip  of 
Marays,  viceroy  of  Papeligossc,  he  found  that  it  were  better  for  his 
son  to  learn  nothing  at  all,  than  to  be  taught  such  like  books 
under  such  like  schoolmasters,  because  their  knowledge  was 
nothing  but  all  trifle,  and  their  wisdom  foppery,  serving  only  to 
bastardize  good  and  noble  spirits,  and  to  corrupt  the  whole  flower 
of  youth."  On  which  Don  Philip  produced  as  his  model  boy — 
educated  on  totally  diflferent  principles — that  charmingly  sketched 
young  page,  Eudemon,  one  of  the  few  really  beautiful  portraits 
in  the  whole  of  this  grotesque  gallery.  What  a  lovely  picture 
that  is  where  this  pretty  boy  of  twelve,  after  "  asking  leave  of  the: 
viceroy  his  master,  with  his  cap  in  his  hand,  a  clear  and  opcin 
countenance,  beautiful  and  ruddy  lips,  his  eyes  steady,  and  Viis 
looks  fixed  upon  Gargantua,  with  a  youthful  modesty,  stan«.ding 
up  straight  on  his  feet,  began,"  &c.  &c.  "All  this  was  bjy  him 
delivered  with  such  proper  gestures,  such  distinct  pronunciation, 
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so  pleasant  a  delivery^  in  sncli  exquisite  fine  terms,  and  so  good 
Latin,  that  he  seemed  rather  a  Gracchus,  a  Cicero,  an  ^SSmilias  of 
the  time  past  than  a  youth  of  this  age.  But  all  the  countenance 
that  Gargantua  kept  was,  that  he  fell  to  crying  like  a  cow,  and 
cast  down  his  face,  hiding  it  with  his  cap,  nor  could  they  possibly 
draw  one  word  from  him."  ("Mais  toute  la  contenance  de 
Gargantua  fut  qu'il  se  print  a  plorer  comme  une  yache,  et  se 
cachoit  le  visaige  de  son  bonnet,  et  ne  fut  possible  de  tirer  de  luy 
une  paroUe.")  After  this  the  system  is  changed  ah  initio,  and 
Gttrgantua  is  sent  to  Paris  with  Eudemon  as  his  companion,  and 
Ponocrates,  who  had  been  the  young  lad's  tutor,  as  the  tutor  of 
both. 

And  now  begins  the  rational  method  which  was  one  of  Babelais' 
own  devising,  rather  than  of  current  practice.  Where  formerly 
Gttrgantua  had  burdened  his  brains  with  sterile  metaphysics  and 
rootless  philosophy,  while  indulging  in  all  kinds  of  bodily  sloth, 
uncleanliness,  impurity,  disorder,  he  is  now  braced  up  to  a  more 
healthful  manner  of  life,  whence  naturally  result  a  purer  moral 
nature  and  a  clearer  and  more  alert  intelligence — the  mens  sana 
in  corpore  sano.  He  rises  earlier  and  washes  more ;  swills  not 
at  all  and  gormandizes  as  little — eating  and  drinking  generously, 
but  keeping  on  this  side  of  debauchery.  His  games  are  more 
manly  and  less  coarse,  and  are  pruned  of  the  licentious  excres- 
cences permitted  by  the  Dryasdusts  who  have  hitherto  had 
him  in  their  keeping.  He  takes  vigorous  exercise,  and  the 
mental  and  bodily  purity  of  the  athlete  is  his  reward.  He 
follows  a  less  superstitious  routine  of  outward  conformity  to  the 
Church,  and  he  has  a  higher  devotion  to,  and  a  more  manly  trust 
in,  Gt)d.  His  curriculum  is  widened  to  the  superb  dimensions 
introduced  by  the  Benaissance,  and  he  learns  living  facts  where 
he  had  been  kept  among  the  dry  bones  of  dead  and  dusty  verbiage. 
Art,  manufactures,  science,  take  the  place  of  interminable 
disquisitions  on  things  unprovable,  ''  quintessential "  and  super- 
sensual;  and  literature  is  in  lieu  of  Schoolcraft.  Once  a  month 
^  Ponocrates  gives  his  pupils  a  joyous  holiday  in  the  country,  when, 
books  and  learning  cast  aside,  '^  they  spend  all  the  day  long  in 
making  the  greatest  cheer  that  could  be  devised,  sporting,  making 
merry,  drinking  healths,  playing,  singing,  dancing,  t  ambling  in 
some  fair  meadow,  unnestling  of  sparrows,  taking  of  quails,  and 
fishing  for  frogs  and  crabs."  In  short,  from  a  begrimed,  coarse, 
ignorant  animal,  Gttrgantua  becomes  a  reasonable  man ;  and  the 
world  has  not  improved  on  Babelais'  method  to  this  day.  At  this 
day,  indeed,  his  method  is  accepted  as  the  only  possible  kind  for 
a  successful  education.    We  too  cultivate  the  body  as  well  as  the 
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mind — make  things  of  more  account  than  words— prefer  science 
to  metaphysics^  and  hold  the  practical  principles  of  life  as  higher 
than  dogmatic  assent.  But  when  Babelais  wrote,  things  were 
different ;  and  among  the  marvellous  instances  of  forecast  and 
insight  with  which  this  book  abounds,  this  attack  on  the  unsatis- 
factory education  then  in  vogue,  and  the  previsional  sketch  of 
what  it  should  be,  are  among  the  most  striking. 

With  what  bitterness  he  speaks  of  that  famous  college  of  Mont- 
aigu,  for  which  Erasmus  too  had  no  love !  When  Gargantua, 
combing  his  hair  after  the  battle  with  Picrochole,  raked  out  the 
cannon-balls  which,  after  the  manner  of  Thor,  he  thought  had 
been  grape-stones,  his  father  feared  they  were  something  else. 
"  What,  my  dear  son,  hast  thou  brought  us  thus  far  some  short- 
winged  hawks  of  the  college  of  Montaigu  ?  I  did  not  mean  that 
thou  shouldst  reside  there."  Then  answered  Ponocrates :  "  My 
sovereign  lord,  think  not  that  I  have  placed  him  in  that  filthy 
college  which  they  call  Montaigu;  I  had  rather  have  put  him 
amongst  the  gravediggers  of  Saint  Innocent,  so  enormous  is  the 
cruelty  and  vUlany  that  I  have  known  there ;  for  the  galley  slaves 
are  far  better  used  amongst  the  Moors  and  Tartars,  the  murderers 
in  the  criminal  dungeons,  yea,  the  very  dogs  in  your  house,  than 
are  poor  wretched  students  in  the  aforesaid  college.  And  were 
I  king  of  Paris,  the  devil  take  me  if  I  would  not  set  it  on  fire, 
and  burn  both  principal  and  regents,  for  suffering  this  inhumanity 
to  be  exercised  before  their  eyes."  The  badly  used,  verminous, 
and  half-starved  scholars  however  did  more  honour  to  the  teaching 
of  this  ill-famed  place  than  its  physical  qualities  and  charac- 
teristics seemed  to  warrant.  "  Mons  acutus,  dentes  acuti,  mens 
acuta,"  was  the  half-punning  summary  given  of  the  college 
which  Gilles  Aycelin  de  Montaigu  founded  in  1314,  and  which 
held  so  prominent  a  place  among  the  children  of  ^'  la  fiUe  ain^e 
des  rois,"  as  Charles  V.  solemnly  named  the  University  of  Paris. 

Following  immediately  on  this  noble  sketch  of  a  fine  and  useful 
education — fruitful  for  the  mind  and  nourishing  for  the  body — 
comes  the  history  of  the  war  between  Picrochole  and  Grangousier, 
with  its  contemptible  beginning  and  its  instructive  end.  Voltaire 
caught  the  same  tone  in  several  of  his  romances,  but  specially  in 
*  Gandide,'  where  such  grave  and  tragic  disasters  follow  on  such 
inadequate  causes.  In  Babelais  this  war,  founded  on  a  peasant's 
squabble,  is  to  conquer  the  whole  world,  according  to  Picrochole's 
flatterers  and  advisers — those  ministers  who,  like  their  modern  suc- 
cessors, enter  into  an  unequal  contest  with  ^'  light  hearts."  And 
when  they  have  conquered  the  whole  world,  Picrochole  is  told 
that  he  must  give  the  goods  and  lands  of  the  vanquished  to  those 
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who  shall  have  served  him  honestly.  **  Season/'  said  he,  ^'  will 
have  it  so ;  that  is  but  just.  I  give  onto  yon,  Garamania,  Sana, 
and  all  Palestina/'  They  have  come  to  Palestine  after  having 
(in  words)  conquered  all  Europe  and  Asia,  called  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  the  Picrochonical  Sea,  caused  Monsieur  the  Pope  to 
die  of  fright,  and  given  Barbarossa  fair  quarter.  One  man  only 
objects — this  is  Echephron,  "  an  old  gentleman  well  experienced 
in  the  wars,  a  stern  soldier  who  had  been  in  many  great  hazards," 
and  he  ventures  to  suggest  that  there  might  be  a  hitch  in  all  this 
superb  planning,  and  that "  all  this  enterprize  will  be  like  the 
tale  of  the  pitcher  full  of  milk,  wherewith  a  shoemaker  made 
himself  rich  in  conceit ;  but  when  the  pitcher  was  broken,  he  had 
not  whereupon  to  dine."  But  "  quos  Deus  vult  perdere,  prius 
dementat."  Picrochole  is  predestined  to  destruction,  and  rushes 
headlong  to  his  ruin.  He  affects  to  despise  Grangousier  because 
he  is  rich,  for  all  that  *'  les  nerfs  des  batailes  sont  les  pecunes ; "  and 
because  he  is  rich  he  calls  him  clown.  ''  Yilain,  disons-nous,  parce 
que  un  noble  prince  n'a  jamais  un  sou.  Thesaurizer  est  faict  de 
vilain "  (was  this  a  sly  thrust  at  Francis  I.  ?).  And,  despising 
him,  he  refuses  all  proffered  means  of  reconciliation. 

This  war,  which  is  to  have  such  disastrous  consequences,  has 
for  its  origin  nothing  more  serious  than  a  scuffle  between  some 
shepherds  of  Se?ile  and  Sinays,  subjects  of  Grangousier,  and 
certain  cake-sellers  of  Lern6,  subjects  of  Picrochole.  The  shep- 
herds offer  to  buy ;  the  cake-sellers  refuse  to  sell.  The  first  are 
civil,  the  last  brutal ;  and  naturally  the  men  come  to  blows  after 
they  have  abused  one  another  roundly.  Marquet,  a  cake- seller, 
severely  lashes  Forgier,  a  shepherd,  and  Forgier,  in  return,  breaks 
Alarquet's  head,  ''hitting  the  coronal  joint  upon  the  crotophic 
artery  on  the  right  side  so  forcibly  that  Marquet  fell  down  from 
his  mare,  more  like  a  dead  than  a  living  man."  After  which 
there  is  a  general  melee,  when  the  shepherds  take  by  force  the 
cakes  which  have  been  refused  them  by  honest  treaty — paying  not 
only  the  fair  price,  but  adding  a  hundred  eggs  and  three  baskets 
of  mulberries,  "  pardessus  le  march^."  Nevertheless,  Picrochole 
calls  his  armed  bands  together,  and  marches  into  Grangousier's 
territory.  Eavaging  the  country,  destroying  farms  and  villages, 
laying  waste  fields  and  vineyards,  carrying  off  all  the  live  stock 
they  could  find,  and,  meeting  with  no  resistance  from  the  poor 
unarmed  peasantry,  these  agents  of  iniquitous  force  conducted  them- 
selves with  so  much  the  more  insolence  and  cruelty  as  there  were 
no  leaders  to  check  and  no  strong  men  to  retaliate.  To  all  the 
remonstrances  made,  and  prayers  for  pity  proffered  by  the  poor 
innocent  wretches  whom  they  were  ruining  by  ''  such  incomparable 
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abuses,  that  the  like  abomination  was  never  heard  of,  no  other 
answer  was  made,  bnt  that  they  wonld  learn  them  to  eat  cakes  " — 
which  was  about  as  good  a  casus  belli  as  the  mass  of  them  are. 
*'  So  much  they  did  and  so  far  they  went,  pillaging  and  stealing, 
that  at  last  they  came  to  Sevil6,  where  they  robbed  both  men  and 
women,  and  took  all  they  could  catch.  Nothing  was  either  too 
hot  or  too  heavy  for  them.  Although  the  plague  was  there  in 
the  most  part  of  all  the  houses,  they  nevertheless  entered  every- 
where ;  then  plundered  and  carried  away  all  that  was  within,  and 
yet,  for  all  this,  not  one  of  them  took  any  hurt,  which  is  a  most 
wonderful  case.  For  the  curates,  vicars,  preachers,  physicians, 
chirurgeons,  and  apothecaries,  who  went  to  visit,  to  dress,  to  cure, 
to  heal,  to  preach  unto,  and  admonish  those  that  were  sick,  were 
all  dead  of  the  infection ;  and  these  devilish  robbers  and  murderers 
caught  never  any  harm  at  all.  Whence  comes  this  to  pass  (my 
masters)  I  beseech  you  to  think  upon  it  ?  " 

After  pillaging  the  town,  the  marauding  army  went  to  the 
abbey,  intending  to  sack  and  ravage  it.  ^'  The  monks,  poor  devils, 
knew  not  in  that  extremity  to  which  of  all  their  saints  they  should 
vow  themselves;  nevertheless,  at  all  adventures,  they  rang  the 
bells  ad  capitulum  capitulantis.  There  it  was  decreed  that  they 
should  make  a  fair  procession,  stuflFed  with  good  lectures,  prayers, 
and  litanies,  contra  hostium  itmdias,  and  jolly  tea'ponBes  p-o  pace — " 
which  brings  us  to  Friar  John  des  Entoumeures,  "  young,  gallant, 
frisk,  lusty,  nimble,  quick,  active,  bold,  adventurous,  resolute,  tall, 
lean,  wide-mouthed,  long-nosed,"  (what  a  Shandean  explanation 
is  given  of  that  length  !)  "  a  rare  mumbler  of  matins,  unbridler  of 
masses,  and  runner  over  of  vigils ;  and  to  conclude,  summarily,  in 
a  word,  a  right  monk,  if  ever  there  were  any,  since  the  monking 
world  monked  a  monkery.  For  the  rest,  a  clerk,  even  to  the 
teeth,  in  the  matter  of  breviary."  This  Friar  John,  who  is 
evidently  Babelais'  ideal  of  a  worthy  soldier  of  Christ — this 
"  muscular  Christian  "  before  Kingsley's  day — plays  an  important 
part  in  the  future  story.  Contrasted  with  Panurge,  his  opposite 
in  all  things,  he  may  be  taken  as  the  text  for  a  whole  system  of 
morality : — he,  courageous,  cleanly,  and  with  true  manly  piety — 
Panurge,  witty,  nimble,  cowardly,  cruel,  licentious,  superstitious, 
the  vicious  worldling  without  true  religion  though  a  sufficiently 
exact  conformist.  Friar  John,  the  type  of  a  thorough-going  man 
without  fads  or  follies,  living  honestly  the  life  of  a  human  being 
and  not  that  of  a  mummy,  is  in  as  sharp  contrast  with  "  the  idle, 
lazy  little  monks  "  who  "  feed  On  the  sins  of  the  people,"  those 
whom  Babelais  likens  to  apes,  mocked  at  and  shunned  by  all  men. 
"But,"  objects  the  kindly  Grrangousier,  always  ready  to  find 
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excuses  and  pnt  the  best  constraction  on  men  and  things ;  ^'  but 
they  pray  to  God  for  us."  "  Nothing  less,"  answers  Qurgantua 
(who  stands  for  the  more  enlightened,  better  read,  and  more 
travelled  man).  '^  True  it  is  with  a  tingle  tangle,  jingling  of  bells 
they  trouble  and  disquiet  all  their  neighbours  about  them." 
"  Bight,"  said  the  monk,  "  a  masSy  a  matine,  a  vesper  well  nmg  is 
half  said.  They  mumble  out  great  store  of  legends  and  psalms, 
by  them  not  at  all  understood ;  they  say  many  patenotres  inter- 
larded with  ave  ma/ries^  without  thinking  upon  or  apprehending 
the  meaning  of  what  it  is  they  say,  which  truly  I  call  mocking  of 
Ood,  and  not  prayers.  But,  so  help  them  God,  as  they  pray  for 
us,  and  not  for  being  afraid  to  lose  their  victuals,  their  manchets 
and  good  fat  pottage.  All  true  Christians,  of  all  estates  and 
conditions,  in  all  places  and  at  all  times,  send  up  their  prayers  to 
God,  and  the  Spirit  prayeth  and  intercedeth  for  them,  and  God  is 
gracious  to  them." 

It  is  this  Friar  John  who  saves  the  abbey.  While  the  others 
are  praying  or  fleeing,  he  fights — his  huge  staff,  with  the  cross  for 
the  handle,  his  only  weapon ;  and  he  fights  to  such  good  purpose 
that  he  discomfits  the  invading  army  and  rescues  his  fellows. 
But  how  truly  Babelaisian  the  idea  of  making  Friar  John  fight 
60  lustily  in  defence  of  the  vineyard  alone —that  vineyard  repre- 
senting all  the  rest — wine  the  great  life  of  life  of  which  we  have 
again  the  allegorical  worship  in  the  Dive  Bouteille !  And  what 
a  touch  that  is  which  excuses  his  oaths  as  simply  ^'  the  colour 
of  Ciceronian  rhetoric ! "  The  war  which  Picrochole's  flatterers 
promise  him  shall  be  the  starting-point  of  the  world's  great  con- 
quest, ends  in  the  overthrow  of  the  invading  army.  The  main 
part  of  the  victory  is  due  to  valour,  but  something  is  owing  to  the 
wise  counsel  of  Ponocrates  to  strike  at  the  auspicious  moment, 
while  the  iron  was  hot  and  luck  was  on  their  side:  '^Car 
I'Occasion,"  he  says,  '^  a  tous  ses  cheveulx  au  front ;  quand  elle 
est  oultre  pass^e,  vous  ne  la  pouvez  plus  revocquer;  elle  est 
ohauve  par  derriere  de  la  teste,  et  jamais  plus  ne  retoume." 
("  For  Occasion  hath  all  her  hair  on  her  forehead ;  when  she  is 
past,  you  may  not  recall  her ;  she  is  bald  in  the  hind  part  of  her 
head  and  never  retumeth  again.")  Much  too  is  done'  towards 
their  own  defeat  by  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  enemy  them- 
selves. Though  they  have  been  besprinkled  with  holy  water  and 
each  man  wears  a  star  on  his  scarf  to  fright  away  the  devils,  they 
let  themselves  be  overpowered  by  fear  when  Gymnast  plays  his 
mountebank  tricks  on  horseback.  Because  they  were  unusual, 
not  to  be  imitated  by  the  untaught  and  unknown  as  to  method, 
these  tricks   were  held  to   be  the   feats  of  a  devil,   no    less. 
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'^ '  By  cock's  death  lie  is  a  goblin  or  a  deyil,  thus  disguised/  thej 
cried ;  '  Ab  hoste  maligno  libera  no8,  domine,'  and  ran  away  as  in  a 
total  rout,  looking  now  and  then  behind  them,  like  a  dog  that 
had  stolen  a  pudding."  Here  occurs  that  grim  jest  on  the 
death  of  Tripet,  who,  just  before  the  fight,  had  eaten  freely  of 
pottage,  so  that  when  he  is  slain,  the  same  gushed  forth,  '^  a^id  his 
soul  mingled  with  the  pottage''  After  which  success  Gymnast 
withdraws,  on  the  principle  respected  by  gamblers  to  this  day, 
not  to  push  too  far  a  yein  of  good  luck,  ^^  for  that  all  gentlemen 
ought  to  treat  their  good  fortune  reverently,  without  hurting  or 
straining  it." 

This  history  of  the  war  gives  Babelais  occasion  for  some  of  his 
noblest  thoughts.  Grangousier's  letter  to  Gtirgantua,  whom  he 
calls  from  his  studies  to  conduct  the  army,  is  a  model  of  good 
sense,  moderation,  and  just  views  on  the  obligations  of  kings  and 
rulers.  ^*For  even  as  arms  are  weak  abroad  if  there  be  not 
counsel  at  home,"  he  says,  explaining  why  he  has  to  interrupt  his 
son's  studies;  "so  is  that  study  vain  and  counsel  unprofitable, 
which,  in  a  due  and  convenient  time,  is  not  by  virtue  executed 
and  put  in  effect.  My  intention  is  not  to  provoke,  but  appease ; 
not  to  assault,  but  to  defend  ;  not  to  conquer,  bat  to  preserve  my 
faithful  subjects  and  hereditary  dominions ;  into  which  Picrochole 
is  entered  in  a  hostile  manner,  without  any  ground  or  cause,  and 
from  day  to  day  pursueth  his  furious  enterprise  with  great 
height  of  insolence,  that  is  intolerable  to  free-born  spirits."  The 
speech  made  by  Grangousier's  envoy  is  also  pitched  in  a  lofty  key 
and  is  full  of  nobleness.  For  the  good  king  exhausts  all  possible 
means  to  keep  the  peace  and  prevent  slaughter.  But  when 
negotiations  and  quadruple  restitution  of  those  unlucky  cakes 
had  failed,  then  said  Grangousier :  "  II  n'estoit  aulcun  espoir  de  le& 
tirer  a  paix,  sinon  a  vive  et  forte  guerre." 

The  war  therefore  begins  and  ends  as  we  have  seen  with  Picro- 
chole's  disaster,  the  stultification  of  his  flatterers  who  promised 
him  the  world,  as,  in  our  own  time,  the  French  were  promised 
Berlin,  and  the  unnecessary  spilling  of  much  innocent  blood.  All 
this  part  is  a  strong  and  cutting  satire  on  the  tyranny,  the  cruelty, 
the  inhumanity  of  rulers,  who  sacrifice  their  subjects'  life,  property, 
happiness,  for  causes  of  no  more  value  than  the  refusal  of  a  few 
bakers  to  sell  their  cakes  to  a  few  shepherds.  In  the  end, 
Picrochole,  after  having  been  severely  handled  by  some  millers' 
men — he  having  deprived  himself  of  the  means  of  safety  and 
flight  by  killing  his  horse  in  a  rage,  because  it  stumbled— drags 
on  a  weary  existence  as  "  a  porter  at  Lyons,  as  testy  and  choleric 
as  ever,  and  always  with  great  lamentation,  enquiring  ,of  all 
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strangers  of  the  coming  of  the  cockllcranes  {cocgueeigrues)^ 
expecting  assuredly,  according  to  the  old  woman's  prophecji  that 
his  kingdom  shonld  be  restored  to  him  at  their  coming." 

When  Cbrgantna  had  rewarded  his  lay  followers  with  the  good 
gifts  which  fall  into  the  lap  of  all  conquerors,  there  still  remained 
Friar  John  to  be  proyided  for.  And  for  his  sake  we  have  one  of 
the  immortal  passages  of  literature.  After  he  had  refused  various 
abbotships,  Gttrgantua  built  for  him  the  noble  and  renowned 
Abbey  of  Thelema.  As  beautiful  in  conception  as  Sir  Thomas 
More's  Utopia,  this  lovely  home  of  virtue,  liberty  and  pleasure 
is  unfortunately  as  impossible.  **Do  what  thou  wilt,"— JViy 
ce  que  vouldras — without  restraining  law  or  organising  com- 
mand, when  all  will  come  right  in  the  end,  is  a  dream  on  all 
fours  with  every  other  vision  of  a  terrestrial  heaven.  It  is  as 
unworkable  as  that  of  the  religious  Anarchist,  he  who  holds  that 
men  would  naturally  live  virtuously  and  do  justly  if  left  free  to 
follow  their  own  guidance,  and  that  all  the  sin  and  misery  of  the 
world  can  be  dated  back  to  misgovemment  and  over-legislation. 
So  far  from  the  natural  man  being  an  undisciplined  and  wrong- 
willed  creature — so  far  from  any  need  of  whipping  the  offending 
Adam  out  of  him — give  him  his  head  and  he  will  do  well.  It  is 
liberty  we  want,  not  law ;  and  the  Abbey  of  Thelema  was  the  very 
apotheosis  of  liberty. 

This  beautiful  home  of  sweetness  and  light,  of  virtue  and  love, ' 
was  founded  on  lines  exactly  contrary  to  those  of  ordinary 
monasteries.  In  place  of  the  sickly,  the  deformed,  the  ill- 
favoured,  the  "  trouble  houses  "  (empesche  de  maison),  who  were 
the  usual  inhabitants  of  these  places,  it  was  ordained  that  in  the 
Abbey  of  Thelema  should  be  admitted  no  woman  that  was  not 
fiedr,  well-featured,  and  of  a  sweet  disposition,  no  man  that  was 
not  comely,  personable,  and  well-conditioned.  Also  that,  ^*  because 
in  the  convents  of  women  men  came  not  but  underhand, 
privily  and  by  stealth,  it  was  therefore  enacted  that  in  this 
house  there  shall  be  no  women  in  case  there  be  not  men,  nor  men 
in  case  there  be  not  women."  Again,  the  Thelemites  were  to  be 
under  no  obligation  to  remain,  as  were  those  others,  after  their 
year  of  novitiate,  but  were  to  be  free  to  depart  when  they  would. 
Nor  were  they  to  take  any  kind  of  vow  on  themselves — least  of 
all  those  three  cardinal  vows  of  all  other  monastic  orders — poverty, 
chastity,  obedience.  On  the  contrary,  they  might  be  honourably 
courted  and  as  honourably  married ;  they  might  be  rich  and  they 
might  be  free.  The  place  itself  was  like  a  fairy  palace  for  beauty 
and  delight.  The  dress  of  the  Thelemites  followed  suit,  and  was 
superb  and  sumptuous.    Their  days  passed  in  amusements  of  a 
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chiyalrotis  and  noble  kind,  in  acts  of  courtesy  and  complaisance. 
Love  yras  the  patron  saint  of  the  order ;  Love  the  companion  of 
Liberty;  but  courtship  was  to  be  purely  and  decorously  con- 
ducted, and  the  ending  was  a  tender  and  faithful  marriage.  No 
impostors,  hypocrites,  nor  bigots  were  eligible ;  no  ''  cursed  snakes, 
dissembling  yarlets,  seeming  sancts ; "  no  lawyers  of  any  kind  or 
function ;  no  money-lenders  nor  usurers ;  no  ,  curmudgeons, 
misanthropes,  nor  bully-ruffians ;  only  "  free-born  gallants,"  and 
"  pure,  honest,  true  expounders  of  the  Scriptures,  Old  and  New ;  *' 
and  '^  Ladies,  all  of  high  degree,  Of  goodly  shape,  of  humour,  gay  and 
free  " — all  consecrated  to  beauty,  art,  mirth,  and  love  under  the 
generous  code  of  "  Fay  ce  que  youldras."  Alas  for  the  naughti- 
ness of  the  human  heart  and  the  frailty  of  the  flesh — such  an 
establishment  as  this  would  soon  become  the  very  stronghold  of 
iniquity  and  licentiousness,  and  the  liberty  to  do  as  one  would, 
out  of  which  Babelais  constructed  such  a  splendid  dream  of 
stateliness  and  perfection,  would  degenerate  into  the  most 
hideous  reality  of  doing  what  one  ought  not.  But  the  idea  is  full 
of  beauty,  and  the  sketch  is  filled  in  with  generous  imagery,  and 
the  life  depicted  is  as  fair  as  that  in  the  garden  of  Boccaccio 
beneath  the  fervid  sky  of  Florence  where  Pampinea  was  "la 
Beina  "  and  Fiammetta  the  brightest  spirit. 

Li  the  enigma  which  ends  this  lovely  sketch  we  have  Babelais 
in  his  very  essence.  Gargantua  explains  it  as  a  deeply  religious 
prophecy,  meaning  that  "  people  called  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel 
and  convinced  with  the  certainty  of  evangelical  truths,  are 
persecuted;  but  happy  is  that  man  that. shall  not  be  scandalized, 
but  shall  always  continue  to  the  end  in  aiming  at  that  mark, 
which  God  by  His  dear  Son  hath  set  before  us,  without  being 
distracted  or  diverted  by  his  carnal  affections  and  depraved 
nature."  But  the  jolly  monk.  Friar  John,  sees  in  it  only  an 
elaborate  and  somewhat  obscure  description  of  a  tennis-match, 
and  what  conceals  a  divine  truth  to  the  one  is  to  the  other  the 
veriest  bit  of  ordinary  materialism  extant.  This  queer  flitting 
will-o'-the-wisp,  this  hocus-pocus  of  interpretation,  meets  us 
continually  in  Babelais ;  and  we  never  know  when  the  jester  is 
propounding  mock  philosophy,  or  the  philosopher  is  using  the  cap 
and  bells. 

In  this  scheme  of  the  Abbey  of  Thelema  is  embodied  the  whole 
genius  of  the  Benaissance,  such  as  Babelais  had  learned  to  love  and 
reverence  it.  His  soul  was  sick  with  the  narrow  authority  of  the 
Church,  with  the  lifeless  chafif  of  theological  disputations. 
Conceptionalism,  Universalism,  Bealism,  angelic  and  cherubic 
doctors,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Sorbonne,  away  with  them  ! 
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In  their  stead  he  built  np  his  Abbey  of  Thelema^  to  embody  his 
ideal  born  of  that  seething,  fervent  time.  Here  we  have  it  all — 
its  delight  in  things  rather  than  in  ideas,  its  sensnous  and 
passionate  love  of  beauty,  art,  enjoyment,  but  also  its  dignity,  its 
personal  repose,  its  absence  of  vulgar  haste,  its  Greek-like 
fulfilment  of  the  human  being.  It  is  Utopia  truly,  but  what  a 
glorious  one !  "  Fay  ce  que  vouldras — "  with  a  will  always  just  and 
pure,  complaisant  and  unselfish,  chaste  and  loving,  modest  and 
free.  If  such  a  life  could  be  possible,  and  our  poor  dreamers,  the 
virtuous  Anarchists,  could  make  a  state  fit  for  acceptance ! 

One  of  the  strongest  notes  in  this  wonderful  book  of  wisdom  and 
topsy-turvydom,  concealed  treasure  and  patent  abomination,  is 
that  which  sounds  like  a  trumpet-blast  against  superstition.  It 
is  as  powerful  as  that  against  war,  already  considered.  After  the 
battle  with  Picrochole,  when  Grargantua  defeated  the  Forlorn 
Hope,  Friar  John  took  among  other  prisoners  those  five  pilgrims 
who  had  been  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Sebastian  to  pray  for  protection 
against  the  plague.  In  the  ensuing  discourse  we  have  the 
author's  confession  of  faith,  or  rather  of  scepticism,  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Grangousier.  We  must  remember  that  this  book  was 
written  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  superstitions 
of  every  kind  were  rife — when  men  believed  that  the  plague  and  all 
pestilences  were  brought  by  weird  forms  of  awful  aspect  riding 
through  the  sleeping  city  at  night — when  not  to  believe  in 
witchcraft  was  a  damnable  heresy,  entailing  personal  penalties  of 
a  terrible  kind — when  Possession  was  commoner  than  hysterics 
to-day — when  dreams  were  God-sent  omens,  and  ghosts  were  thick 
as  gnats  in  the  sunshine — when  unseen  influences  were  more 
active  and  more  powerful  than  science,  law  or  polity — and  when 
all  these  figments  of  the  brain  were  held  as  evidence  of  a  man's 
orthodoxy  and  piety  if  he  believed  in  them — of  his  irreligion  and 
un worthiness  if  he  disbelieved.  And  if  he  disbelieved  he  was  held 
to  be  both  an  enemy  to  God  and  unworthy  of  life  itself,  and  he 
was  for  the  most  part  broken  alive  on  the  wheel,  or  cast  "  quick  " 
into  the  fire.  Bemembering  all  this,  we  can  better  appreciate 
Babelais'  boldness  and  wisdom  in  his  speech  to  the  pilgrims.  We 
give  the  passage  from  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart's  translation,  the  old 
French  being  even  more  difficult  than  Montaigne's. 

"  ^  Ah,  poor  men,'  said  Grangousier  (when  the  pilgrims  had  told 
him  the  business  on  which  they  had  been),  '  do  you  think  that 
the  plague  comes  from  St.  Sebastian  ? '  *  Yes,  truly,'  answered 
Sweertogo,  *  our  preachers  tell  us  so  indeed.'  *  But  is  it  so  ? ' 
said  Grangousier ;  *  do  the  false  prophets  teach  you  such  abuses  ? 
Do  they  thus  blaspheme  the  saints  and  holy  men  of  God,  as  to 
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make  them  like  unto  the  devils  who  do  nothing  but  hurt  onto 
mankind  ?  as  Homer  writeth  that  the  plague  was  sent  into  the 
camp  of  the  Greeks  by  Apollo ;  and  as  the  poets  feign  a  great 
rabble  of  yejoyes  and  mischievons  gods.  So  did  a  certain  old 
hypocrite  preach,  at  Sinay,  that  St.  Anthony  sent  the  fire  into 
men's  legs ;  that  St.  Eutropios  made  men  hydropick ;  St.  Gildas 
fools ;  and  that  St.  Genoa  made  them  goatish.  Bat  I  punished 
him  so  exemplarily,  though  he  called  me  heretic  for  it,  that  since^ 
that  time  no  hypocritical  rogue  durst  set  his  foot  within  my 
territories.  And  truly  I  wonder  that  your  king  should  suffer 
them,  in  their  sermons,  to  publish  such  scandalous  doctrine  in 
his  dominions.  For  they  deserye  to  be  chastised  with  greater 
severity  than  those  who,  by  magical  art,  or  any  other  device, 
have  brought  the  pestilence  into  a  country.  The  pest  killeth  but 
the  bodies,  but  such  abominable  impostors  empoison  our  very 
souls ! ...  Go  your  ways,  poor  men,  in  the  name  of  God  the  Creator, 
to  whom  I  pray  to  guide  you  perpetually ;  and  henceforward,  b© 
not  so  ready  to  undertake  these  idle  and  unprofitable  journeys. 
Look  to  your  families ;  labour  every  man  in  his  vocation ;  instruct 
your  children,  and  live  as  the  good  apostle  St.  Paul  directeth 
you.  In  doing  whereof  God,  His  angels,  and  saints,  will  guard 
and  protect  you,  and  no  evil  or  plague  at  any  time  shall  befall 
you.'" 

In  this  noble  discourse  it  is  not  worth  while  to  note  the  contra- 
diction— the  lapse  and  break  of  sound  judgment  and  good 
reasoning,  evident  enough  to  those  who  seek  it.  Marvellously 
advanced  as  Babelais  was  for  his  time,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
throw  off  all  traces  of  superstitious  faith  in  unproved  ideas,  and 
this  hint  of  '^  magical  art ''  is  one  of  them. 

The  same  onslaught  against  superstition  goes  on  in  the  matter 
of  Fanurge's  marriage,  which  itself  is  a  discussion  on  the  vice 
and  vileness  of  the  world — when  he  desires  and  is  afraid,  longs 
for  love  and  fears  infidelity.  After  his  first  conversation  with 
Pantagruel,  when  the  wise  king  gives  no  distinct  advice  but 
simply  echoes  the  thought  and  confirms  the  view  of  his  inter- 
locutor, Panurge  goes  through  the  whole  roll-call  of  vaticination, 
and  exhausts  every  known  form.  He  tries  the  Sortes  Virgilianse 
and  trial  by  dice ;  fasts,  and  notes  the  dreams  which  follow  on 
his  supperless  sleep ;  consults  the  Sibyl  of  Panzoust ;  asks  the 
advice  of  a  man  who  is  dumb ;  gets  a  misty  little  poem  from  the 
dying  old  Baminagrobis,  which  tells  him  no  more  than  he  had 
been  told  already,  and  thus  disposes  of  the  current  belief  in  the 
deeper  insight  of  the  dying ;  takes  counsel  with  Epistemon,  with 
Her  Treppa,  with  Friar  John,  with  a  theologian,  a  physician,  a 
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lawyer,  and  "  the  Ephectic  and  Pyrrhoman  philosopher  Tronil- 
logan,"  with  whom  he  has  that  immortal  conversation* — qnite 
eqnal  in  hrilliancy  of  wit  and  hnmour  to  that  with  PantagmeL 
He  asks  the  advice  of  Tribonlet,  the  conrt  fool ;  and  it  all  comes 
back  to  the  starting-point  when  he  first  consnlts  the  king : — It 
may  be  or  it  may  not.  Who  can  tell  ?  Hnman  nature  is  frail ; 
the  events  of  life  are  nnstable;  and,  according  to  our  own  old 
North-country  saying,  "  Women  are  kittle  cattle  to  shoe  ahint." 
No  prophecy,  no  foreshadowing,  is  of  any  avail.  Things  are 
determined  by  laws  unfolded  by  themselves;  and  Fate,  the 
fixity  of  circumstances,  the  fore-ordained  decree  of  the  Hidden 
Power,  are  dreams  of  no  more  substantiality  than  the  restoration 
of  Picrochole's  lost  kingdom  at  the  coming  of  the  cocklicranes. 

There  was  not  an  abuse  of  the  time  against  which  Babelais  did 
not  have  his  fling — ^not  a  rational  view  of  life  for  which  he  failed 
his  word  of  praise  or  heartening  by  example.  The  little  scene 
when  Pantagruel  is  born  and  Badebec  dies,  is  one  of  them. 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  his  lamentations  when  he 
*'  cries  like  a  cow  "  over  the  death  of  his  wife ;  nothing  funnier 
than  his  rejoicings  when  he  "  laughs  like  a  calf"  over  the  birth 
of  his  son.  And  the  oscillation  of  feeling  is  as  true  as  all  the 
rest.  The  final  verse  of  this  odd  antiphony  is  full  of  good  sense 
and  manly  philosophy;  and  the  wise  man's  submission  to  the 
inevitable  is  worth  a  volume  of  sermons. 

That  laughing,  contemptuous,  but  powerful  attack  on  folly 
and  superstition  of  more  kinds  than  one  in  the  list  of  books  in 
the  library  of  St.  Victor  reads  like  a  prevision  of  some  of  our 
own  later  Puritan  absurdities.  ^  Hooks  and  Eyes  for  a  Believer's 
Breeches '  is  as  ridiculous  as  *  The  Crucible  of  Contemplation ; ' 
'  The  Flim-flams  of  the  Law ; '  '  The  Cavilling  Entanglements 
of  Confession;'  'The  Passage-toll  of  Beggarliness ; '  *The 
Paring-shovel  of  the  Theologians,'  which,  with  thrusts  at  the 
Council  of  Constance,  debating  for  four  years  on  a  chimera — at  the 
discovery  of,  as  well  as  the  search  for,  the  philosopher's  stone  by 
and  after  Raymond  LuUy,  and  the  "  invention  of  the  holy  cross, 
personated  by  six  wily  clerks" — make  up  part  of  this  famous 
catalogue.  Another  curious  bit  of  humour  is  in  the  experiences 
of  Epistemon,  when  he  goes  down  into  hell  after  the  manner  of 
Ems,  the  son  of  Armenius  in  Plato's  Bepublic,  and  Enus  or  Enio  who 
went  through  some  of  Dante's  worst  imaginings  in  the  Purgatory 
of  St.  Patrick.  But  where  Plato's  heroes  are  graceful,  grand,  or 
pathetic  in  their  shadowy  lives,  Babelais  paints  his  as  ludicrous 

*  Cloeelj  imitated  by  Moli^re  in  '  Le  Manage  f orc^,'  when  Sganarelle 
consults  Geronimo  whether  he  shall  marry  or  no. 
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or  degraded.  In  Plato,  Orpheus  becomes  a  swan  and  Thamyris  a 
nightingale;  Ajax  is  a  lion,  Agamemnon  an  eagle;  Atalanta 
chooses  to  be  still  a  swift  runner,  but  also  a  strong  athlete  and  a 
man ;  Ulysses  is  a  private  citizen  biding  at  home  and  minding 
his  business ;  Thersites  alone  is  degraded,  and  he  is  an  ape.  But 
in  Babelais,  Cleopatra  is  a  crier  of  onions  and  Dido  sells  mush- 
rooms ;  Trajan  fishes  for  frogs  and  Cicero  is  a  stoker ;  Cyrus  is  a 
cowherd,  Paris  a  beggar,  Ulysses  a  mower,  Priam  a  rag-seller, 
and  so  on — the  aptness  of  the  occupation  not  being  always  yery 
clear. 

The  letter  written  by  Ghtrgantua  to  his  son  Pantagruel  is  one 
of  the  heroic  bits  of  morality  to  be  found  not  unfrequently  in  this 
book.  It  might  serve  as  a  model  for  all  fathers  for  all  time. 
Indeed,  the  constantly  recurring  evidence  of  affection  between 
father  and  son— both  with  Grangousier  and  Gargantua,  and 
Gargantua  and  Pantagruel— are  among  the  sweetest  and  most 
wholesome  things  in  the  whole  narrative.  They  are  alwltys 
pure,  sincere,  and  natural.  The  mother  has  no  place  in  this 
poem  of  filial  love,  no  more  than  she  had  in  Montaigne's  remi- 
niscences ;  but  the  father  is  always  a  name  of  power  and  an  image 
of  affection  on  which  both  men  love  to  dwell. 

The  one  standing  difficulty  is  the  character  of  Panurge.  He 
has  not  a  virtue,  if  we  do  not  count  the  nimbleness  of  his  wits, 
the  alertness  of  his  senses,  and  the  thirteen  languages  in  which 
he  can  converse,  as  virtues.  Morally  he  is  nowhere.  He  is 
extravagant,  greedy,  false,  cruel,  cowardly,  boastful,  licentious, 
dishonest,  with  no  more  sense  of  decency  than  a  monkey,  no 
more  conscience  than  a  brute  beast.  Yet  he  is  beloved  by  that 
grand  Pantagruel,  '^  the  best  little  great  good  man  that  ever 
girded  a  sword  to  his  side,"  and  he  is  one  of  the  chosen  band 
who  search  for  the  Oracle  of  the  Dive  Bouteille — the  central  truth 
of  life.  The  famous  anecdote  which  Beaumarchais  crystallized 
into  a  proverb — "les  moutons  de  Panurge" — ^is  too  cruel  and 
unjust  for  laughter.  So  is  another,  yet  more  hideous.  But  neither 
Pantagruel,  nor  yet  Friar  John,  good  and  honest  fellow  as  he  is,  finds 
a  word  of  rebuke  for  either  outrage ;  and  those  elemental  morals, 
without  which  society  cannot  get  on  at  all,  go  by  the  board.  Let 
the  comparison  between  Panurge  and  Yillon  pass  as  real — let  all 
the  joyous  souls  and  merry  dogs,  "  les  rois  de  Boheme  "  and  roy- 
stering  Alsatians  who  have  ever  been  presented  in  fiction  or  have 
lived  in  fact,  rally  round  this  figure  to  give  it  the  countenance  of 
likeness — let  it  be  taken  as  the  antithesis  to  the  whole  race  of  Dry- 
asdusts and  pedantic  ascetics,  against  whom  Babelais  raged  so  tu- 
multuously — we  are  still  confronted  by  the  fact  of  an  immorality  far 
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beyond  the  limits  of  excuse — with  PantagrneFs  friendship  and 
Babelais'  own  complacency,  and  never  a  word  of  condemnation 
nttered  from  a  higher  standpoint.  Is  this  our  own  better  view  or 
our  narrower  ?  Are  we  wiser  or  primmer  in  this  dissatisfaction  ? 
Perhaps  modern  life  is  too  serious^  too  introspective  and  self-con- 
scious to  understand  Panurge — "  Ou  sont  les  neiges  d'antan  ?  " 
Where  they  are  is  the  joyous  humour  that  could  accept  Panurge 
and  love  the  Fat  Enight,  as  redeeming  their  sins  by  their  wits. 

On  the  defence  of  debt  by  Panurge  a  treatise  might  be  written. 
"  For  nature  hath  not  to  any  other  end  created  man  but  to  borrow 
and  lend — "  into  which  indeed  he  resolves  all  the  virtues,  all  the 
social  conditions  of  life  and  nature.  From  the  moon  to  the  man  who 
is  let  to  perish  because  he  has  lent  nothing,  therefore  nothing  is  due 
to  him  and  no  one  is  concerned  in  his  fate,  Panurge  deduces  the 
one  great  law  of  interchange,  which  he  calls  debt  and  borrowing, 
and  no  one  can  say  that  he  has  not  made  out  his  case.  Neverthe- 
less, Pantagruel  comes  down  on  him  with  the  strong  sledge- 
hammer of  practical  morality  and  good  sense,  and  will  have  none 
of  his  specious  abstract  reasonings,  so  fine  dialectically,  so  apposite 
analogically,  and  so  destructive  of  all  good  living  if  brought  into 
the  daily  affairs  of  men.  This  part  too  is  one  of  the  marvellous 
mirrors  wherein  a  whole  tract  of  thought  and  action  is  reflected. 
It  is  the  text  for  a  long  and  exhaustive  treatise. 

If  Babelais  fell  foul  of  theological  and  spiritual  superstitions, 
so  also  did  he  of  those  which  were  intellectual,  professional,  and 
educational.  The  gibberish  used  in  the  schools  and  by  the  learned 
profession — vide  the  chapter  on  Judge  '*  Bridlegoose  "  or  Bridoye, 
and  the  barbarous  abbreviations  in  the  school  divinity  books,  of 
themselves  fall  of  incoherent  nonsense — come  under  his  lash 
equally  with  the  graver  abuses  emblemized  in  the  various  islands 
visited  by  Pantagruel  and  his  companions  on  their  voyage  to  the 
Oracle  of  Bacbuc,  alias  the  Holy  Bottle.  This  voyage  is  diversified 
by  many  notable  dissertations,  of  which  that  on  the  herb  Panta- 
gruelion,  or  hemp,  is  one  of  the  best.  It  means  a  great  deal  more 
than  appears  on  the  surface.  It  means  a  eulogy  on  the  preventive 
power  of  law  and  justice  as  well  as  on  the  active  energy  of 
enterprise,  industry,  commerce,  and  even  war.  It  has  in  it  as 
sweet  and  goodly  a  kernel  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  story  of  the 
poor  woodcutter  and  his  hatchet,  and  that  wonderful  apologue  of 
the  smell  of  roast  meat  paid  by  the  sound  of  clinking  money. 

The  voyage  made  by  Pantagruel  is  in  a  certain  sense  an 
epitome  of  human  life.  The  Island  of  Medamothy,  or  appearances, 
where  tapestry  stands  for  life  and  a  *'  tarrand,"  as  big  as  a  bullock, 
changes  its  colour  according  to  its  environment — taking  the  hue 
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of  all  by  which  it  stands,  bnt,  by  itself  and  nninflaenced,  the 
colour  of  an  ass — is  not  that  clear  enough?  The  Island  of 
Ennasin,  where  quips  and  cranks  do  duty  for  real  intellect — that 
island  received  its  full  justification  in  the  day  of  the  petits  maUres 
and  dancing  dogs  of  Louis  XY.  The  Island  of  Ghely  or  false  caresses 
and  empty  friendships,  where  all  is  for  show  and  all  is  unsub- 
stantial, of  that  land  we  have  always  a  few  floating  acres  cruising 
about  like  the  Floating  Island  of  Derwentwater,  which  however 
does  not  cruise ;  and  Friar  John  was  in  the  right  to  prefer  the 
kitchen,  which  was  solid,  to  those  lippings  and  pretty  speeches 
which  were  not.  The  Island  of  Pettifogging,  and  that  of  Tohu 
Bohu,  where  no  order  is  to  be  found,  are  still  to  the  fore.  And  we 
have  also  tempests  and  the  test  they  apply,  when  such  men  as 
Panurge,  scofTers  and  sceptics  on  a  fair  sea,  become  madly  pious 
on  a  rough ;  and  "  the  devil  when  sick,  the  devil  a  monk  would  be." 
But  '*  passato  il  pericolo  ^  gabato  il  santo,"  and  '*  the  devil  when 
well,  the  devil  a  monk  was  he."  How  different  is  Pantagruel's 
ingrained  religion :  "  Seigneur  Dieu,  sauve-nous,  nous  p^rissons. 
Gependant  que  ta  volonte  soit  faite  et  non  pas  la  notre ! "  Panurge 
adds, ''  la  benoiste  Yierge,"  and  has  no  submission.  Nevertheless, 
Pantagruel  holds  fast  the  mast,  and  thus  prefigures  the  famous 
speech :  "  Put  your  trust  in  God,  my  boys,  and  keep  your  powder 
dry.''  This  tempest  is  caused  by  the  death  of  an  old  genius, 
Macr^on — one  of  the  long-lived  people,  from  whom  Swift  took  his 
idea  of  the  Struldbrugs,  though  with  Babelais  it  is  rather  a 
lament  for  the  past  glories  of  ancient  times  than  the  cynical 
realism  of  Swift's  presentation. 

The  Sneaking  Island,  where  Shrovetide  or  artificial  ascetism 
and  unnecessary  maceration  reigns,  gives  the  beautiful  little 
allegory  of  Physis  or  Nature  and  Antiphysis  or  the  unnatural, 
the  children  of  the  one  being  Beauty  and  Harmony,  of  the  other 
Amodunt  or  Amorphism  and  Dissonance.  The  antithesis  to  this, 
the  Wild  Island  of  the  Chitterlings,  where  no  fasts  are  made  at 
all,  is  a  slap  at  the  Galvinist  doctrine  of  faith  not  works,  with  its 
corollary— suspicion  of  all  men  who  live  a  good  life  free  from  cant 
as  in  their  way  heretics,  trusting  to  be  saved  by  their  own 
merits. 

After  the  Chitterlings  come  those  who  live  on  wind  in  the 
Island  of  Buach — the  vain-glorious  and  presumptuous,  without 
more  stability  than  had  the  caressing  inhabitants  of  the  Island  of 
Chely.  The  Island  of  Popefigland,  where  the  revolters  from 
authority  live  in  misery  and  poverty,  given  up  to  devils  and  all 
pains  and  penalties — and  the  Island  of  the  Papimanes,  where  the 
Decretals  are  worshipped  and  the  ordinances  of  the  councils  take 
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tlie  place  of  vital  religion,  are  also  in  opposition.  Here,  in  this 
last,  are  many  hard  hits.  The  portrait  of  the  Pope,  which  is 
ill-drawn ;  the  money  which  is  sncked  from  France  by  Borne ;  the 
miracles  that  are  said  to  be  performed — ^are  all  accusations  against 
the  Church  writ  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  The  sea  of 
frozen  words — which  when  unfrozen  are  not  useful  for  education 
— preceded  Munchausen  ;  and  the  Island  where  Messer  Gaster  is 
the  first  master  of  arts  in  the  world,  states  the  cardinal  fact  of 
human  life — ^how  food  is  the  basis  of  all  things.  The  Island  of 
Chaneph  or  hypocrisy,  of  Qanabim  or  of  thieving,  come  before 
the  Einging  Island,  or  church-service  land,  where  the  Popehawk 
is  surrounded  by  all  the  other  birds  of  prey — the  cardinhawks, 
the  bishhawks,  the  pries  thawks,  the  clerghawks  and  the  knight- 
hawks — all  birds  from  the  land  of  Want  o'  Bread,  here  stuffed 
full  of  good  things.  The  Island  of  Tools  has  also  its  recondite 
meaning ;  while  that  of  the  Islands  of  Gaming,  of  the  Furred  Law 
Cats,  with  their  vile  Justice  Gripemenail  and  of  the  Apedefts 
or  Ignoramuses  with  long  fingers  and  crooked  paws,  is  more 
evident  on  the  surface. 

The  Island  of  Quintessence,  or  the  Kingdom  of  Entlechy  and 
Queen  Whim's  metaphysics,  was  the  model  on  which  Swift 
founded  his  Island  of  Laputa.  And  then  we  come  to  the  Islands 
of  Odes,  of  Sandals,  of  Semiquaver  Friars,  of  Satin  or  hearsay 
and  pleasant  falsehood,  till  we  finally  touch  Lanthorn  Land — the 
Island  of  Light,  where  the  Oracle  of  ''  la  Dive  Bouteille  "  is  to  be 
found. 

And  here  we  are  at  the  heart,  though  also  at  the  end  of  this 
strange  book.  And  what  do  we  learn  ?  In  ''  Ducunt  volentem 
fata,  nolentem  trahunt,"  we  have  an  unspoken  exhortation  to 
that  manly  patience  which  submits  without  repining  to  the 
inevitable.  In  the  aphorism  ''  Toutes  choses  se  meuvent  en  leur 
fin,"  we  have  a  recognition  of  the  laws  underlying  all  life,  all 
nature,  all  circumstance.  In  the  symbol  of  passing  through 
vineyards  to  the  Holy  Place,  but  treading  under  foot  the  vine 
leaves,  we  have  the  lesson  of  use  but  not  abuse,  neither  sen- 
suality nor  asceticism,  but  the  self-control  and  honest  service 
of  men  who  are  neither  afraid  of  their  weakness  nor  dominated 
by  their  passions.  In  the  words  of  the  priestess  lies  the  soul  of 
noble  living.  '^Here  in  these  circumcentral  regions,  we  place 
the  sovereign  good  not  in  taking  and  receiving  but  in  bestowing 
and  giving ;  so  that  we  esteem  ourselves  happy,  not  if  we  take 
and  receive  much  of  others,  as  perhaps  the  sects  of  teachers  do  in 
your  world,  but  rather  if  we  impart  and  give  much."  Love  and 
the  natural  use  of  the  body — ^no  false  and  impossible  moralities, 
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no  deadening  and  self-destructive  asceticism — generosity,  friend- 
ship, consideration  to  others,  truth  and  simplicity — a  rational 
religion  fit  for  men,  not  one  based  on  and  bolstered  up  by  super- 
stition, only  to  be  obeyed  by  fools  and  cowards — ^belief  in  that 
"  intellectual  (we  should  now  say  spiritual)  sphere  whose  centre 
is  everywhere  and  circumference  nowhere,  that  sphere  which  we 
call  God  : "  this  is  the  philosophy,  this  the  religion,  of  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  books,  a  book  which,  when  cleansed  of  its 
adventitious  filth,  shines  with  a  light  as  pure  as  the  sun. 

Yet  with  this  recognition  of  the  Great  Centre  of  all  things 
,  Babelais  had  no  very  definite  faith.  That  "  grand  Peut-etre  "  to 
which  he  was  going  was  as  unsubstantial  an  anchorage  as 
Montaigne's  "Que  sais-je?"  What,  indeed,  did  either  know? 
Brave  men  both,  they  stood  by  the  closed  door  and  accepted  the 
darkness  lying  beyond  the  barrier  which  there  was  no  passing. 
They  did  not  try  to  comfort  themselves,  nor  to  cheat  their 
ignorance  by  pretty  visions  of  what  might  be,  but  might  not. 
They  were  content  to  leave  the  knowledge  of  the  future  to  the 
unrolling  of  the  future.  "  Que  sais-je  ?  "  and  "  le  grand  Peut- 
Stre" — So  far  and  no  farther  they  formulated  the  unknown; 
but  the  duties  of  man  to  man,  the  wisdom  of  governors,  the  needs 
of  the  present,  the  grand  objects  of  life  and  the  noblest  forms  of 
living — on  these  there  was  no  hesitation,  no  questioning,  no 
doubt.  Pyrrhonists  and  Epicureans,  they  were  also  essentially 
philanthropists ;  and  they  thought  the  best  form  of  loving  God, 
whom  they  did  not  know,  was  to  love  and  do  good  to  man  whom 
they  did. 
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One  mid-day,  a  little  less  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  people  of 
the  town  of  Naishapdr  were  condnding  the  noon  prayer  which  each 
devout  Moslem  recites  before  eating  his  second  meal. 

It  was  in  that  prosperous  period  when  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks 
from  the  province  of  Khorassan  was  almost  an  old  story :  one  of  the 
many  legends  of  patriotic  conquest  told  of  the  warlike  Shah  Abbas ; 
and  when  the  newer  invasion  by  as  fierce  a  foe  was  as  yet  in  the 
undreamed-of  future. 

The  brilliant  sun,  now  right  overhead,  drew  a  burning  line  along 
the  middle  of  lengthy  streets,  whose  projecting  roofs  and  overhanging 
balconies  of  latticed  wood  kept  them  at  all  other  times  of  the  day  in 
complete  shadow.  Through  the  open  gates  could  be  seen,  to  the  east 
of  the  city,  a  stretch  of  dusty  desert.  From  the  north  and  south- 
west broken  hills,  clothed  with  gently  swaying  trees,  conveyed  a 
pleasant  suggestion  of  coolness  to  the  thirsty  townsfolk.  Beflected 
from  these  burning  lines  and  spots  where  the  sun  could  intrude  only 
at  high  noon,  the  light  gleamed  on  the  softly  shadowed,  richly 
coloured  walls  of  the  prosperous  Persian  city.  From  the  lustrous 
tiles  of  purple  porcelain  encrusting  gorgeous  mosques,  on  whose 
walls  the  name  of  Allah  was  blazoned,  linked  with  a  thousand  epithets ; 
even  to  the  rags  of  beggar  and  pedlar,  chastened  colour  glowed  every- 
where. But  the  focus  of  the  city's  heaped  gorgeousness  was  in  the 
great  market  witii  its  many  bazaars,  where  the  pulsations  of  business 
were  even  now  slackening  into  the  repose  of  noontide ;  for  it  was 
then  too  hot  even  for  an  acclimatized  Oriental  to  work,  and,  the  hour 
having  been  proclaimed,  labour  rapidly  subsided. 

A  little  longer  than  elsewhere  its  hum  and  chatter  hung  about 
the  stalls  where  fruit  and  other  kinds  of  food  were  sold.  In  the 
bazaar  of  the  brass-workers  the  change  from  clatter  to  hush  was 
sharply  defined.  Most  of  the  brass- workers  went  home  to  pray 
and  eat,  and  then  to  sip  cofTee  and  smoke  in  the  company  of  tiieir 
wives.  A  few  who  were  lazy,  or  whose  homes  were  distant  or 
unattractive,  bought  food  at  the  cook-shops  and  carried  it  to  the 
stall  6f  a  popular  merchant  who  kept  cofifee  and  the  Kalian  or  bubble* 
bubble  r^y  for  all  comers. 
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One  man  rose  from  sitting  on  his  heels,  put  aside  the  lantern  he 
had  been  hammering  at  all  the  morning,  and  reached  down  a  covered 
basin  of  cords  and  a  Inmp  of  bread  from  a  shelf,  placing  them  beside 
the  spot  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting.  Then  he  looked  ont 
of  the  front  of  his  little  shop  as  far  as  he  could  see  up  and  down  the 
market,  his  large  dark  eyes  moving  with  slow  reluctance,  as  though 
to  prolong  the  illusion  that  something,  that  he  knew  would  not  be 
there,  might  have  been  conjured  thither  by  some  friendly  sprite. 

His  search  ended,  he  hooked  a  curtain  across  the  open  front  of  his 
booth,  and  hid  himself  and  his  doings  from  sight.  Yet,  though  he 
had  put  away  his  ostensible  employment,  the  lantern,  he  must  have 
gone  to  work  again  on  something,  after  a  very  hasty  meal,  for,  from 
behind  the  curtain,  came  clear  the  sound  of  his  solitary  hammer,  tap, 
tap — tap,  tap,  tap.  Greedy  of  money  perhaps,  grudging  the  rest 
that  others  freely  took;  but  no  one,  it  seemed,  troubled  themselves 
very  much  about  him — he  was  only  Selim  the  unsociable.  There 
was  nobody  of  any  account  just  now  to  be  interested  in  his  movements: 
the  brass- workers'  bazaar  contained  besides  him  only  dogs  and  boys, 
And  only  the  boys  were  awake ;  the  dogs  were  as  sound  asleep  as 
good  Moslems,  lying  all  together  'in  a  heap,  with  heads  resting  on, 
:and  backs  against,  each  other,  and  legs  sticking  out  very  straight  in 
every  direction.  They  complained  a  good  deal  in  their  deep,  having 
perhaps  only  time  in  their  slumbers  to  realize  the  full  pathos  of  the 
numerous  kicks  and  disappointments  that  they  xmderwent  when 
awake.  Now  and  then  one  would  start  and  turn  over,  and  there 
would  come  fierce  snarling  snaps  from  those  whom  he  disturbed. 

The  boys  were  left  to  look  after  the  various  shops  while  the 
owners  were  away ;  a  boy  being  the  only  thing  that  can  remain 
energetic  through  an  Eastern  noonday.  They  were  mostly  noisy, 
squabbling  little  Persians,  but  on  the  steps  of  the  largest  and 
wealthiest  booth,  wl^erein  there  was  a  store  of  jewels  and  jewelled 
work,  sprawled  a  large  Egyptian  lad — a  picturesque  blackguwd  from 
€airo,  in  crimson  fez  and  white  garments,  with  a  pair  of  turquoise- 
encrusted  pistols  stuck  in  his  waist  shawl.  He  affected  a  superiority 
over  the  rest,  and  smoked  his  hubble-bubble  with  a  grown-up  air  as 
he  reclined  disdaining  the  whispers  and  amusement  about  birn.  As 
a  big  boy  the  others  accepted  his  pretensions ;  had  he  been  a  man 
they  would  probably  have  conspired  to  make  his  life  a  burden. 
They  conversed  in  snappish  whispers,  interrupting  one  another 
continually ;  he  smoked  lazily,  rolling  from  time  to  time  a  crafty  eye 
in  the  direction  of  the  booth  of  Selim  the  unsociable,  attracted  by  the 
restless  tap-tapping  that  went  on  within. 

A  raid  was  being  concerted  on  the  fruit  and  sweetmeat  bazaars ; 
three  of  the  strongest  and  sharpest  lads  were  to  execute  it,  whilst 
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the  rest  of  the  boys  looked  after  the  brass-workers'  shops.  A  few 
final  directions  and  explanations,  and  the  three  boys  slunk  stealthily 
ont  of  sight,  concealing  their  faces  as  mnch  as  possible. 

Then  silence  reigned  in  the  brass- workers'  bazaar  except  for  the 
hammering  of  Selim.  His  hammer  struck,  it  could  be  heard  now, 
at  irregular  intervals.  A  fellow  craftsman  could  have  told  that 
Selim  was  finishing  some  piece  of  work,  turning  it  over  and  over,  giving 
a  skilful  stroke  just  now  and  then  where  it  was  needed ;  now 
stopping  to  use  the  file  on  a  rough  edge,  or  the  knife  to  chip  off  a 
piece  of  the  pitch  bed  on  which  it  had  been  beaten  out,  and  fragments 
of  which  still  clxmg  to  its  intricacies. 

A  distant  barking  and  shouting  announced  that  the  raid  was 
beginning.  The  very  smallest  boy  in  the  bazaar,  as  he  sat  trembling 
on  the  steps  of  the  booth  he  guarded,  opened  his  eyes  to  their  full 
width,  and  looked  burdened  with  guilt.  The  cap  he  wore  was  made 
of  an  old  piece  of  stuff  that  had  once  been  green,  and  in  the  badinage 
of  the  brass  market  he  was  called  the  descendant  of  the  Prophet. 
The  sound  of  blows  was  distantly  audible,  the  shouting  became  less, 
and  louder,  and  less  again  as  the  pursuers  followed  the  marauders 
about  the  intricacies  of  the  market. 

At  length  the  pursued  regained  the  brass  bazaar — ^in  a  moment 
their  spoils  were  hidden  away,  and  themselves  disposed  in  attitudes  of 
tranqidllity  and  meditation.  A  few  minutes  later  a  couple  of  men  with 
sticks  appeared,  looked  round  the  bazaar,  seemed  reassured  and  then 
again  suspicious,  and  finally^addressed  themselves  to  the  Egyptian. 
He  looked  at  them  craftily  as  he  delayed  his  answer,  relishing  the 
suspense  of  the  other  lads.  It  would  have  amused  him  greatly  to 
hand  them  over  to  a  beating,  but  it  was  more  natural  to  lie,  so  his 
reply  started  the  pursuers,  on  a  further  search. 

Then  the  spoils  were  divided,  the  lad  from  Cairo  continuing  to 
smoke  in  a  lofty  manner.  The  portion  of  sweetmeat  allotted  to  the 
green-capped  boy  attracted  his  attention.  ^'  Come  here,"  he  called, 
'^  Grandson  of  Mohammed  (on  whom  be  peace)."  The  other  boys 
felt  it,  as  he  obviously  did,  a  condescension  that  he  should  adopt  their 
nickname,  but  dignity  can  be  resumed  at  any  moment  and  sweet- 
meats pass  away  irrevocably,  and  he  knew  no  other  name  for  the  child. 
The  ^^  grandson  of  Mohammed  "  approached  the  Egyptian,  proffering  a 
moderate  gift  with  his  right  hand,  and  concealing  the  bulk  of  his 
treasure  in  his  left  behind  his  back.  When  he  came  within  reach,  the 
Cairene  dropped  his  pipe-stem  and  grabbed  both  the  child's  hands ; 
the  right  surrendered  its  gift,  the  left  remained  closed,  until  it  too 
yielded  at  a  threat  from  the  other's  dog-like  teeth.  The  little  boy 
retired  in  tears  to  his  booth,  and  the  laughter  of  his  comrades  was  an 
act  of  homage  to  the  Cairene's  rough  joke.    The  descendant  of  the 
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Prophet  continned  to  sob  on  his  shop  steps,  the  others  chattered,  the 
Egyptian  munched  and  smoked ;  Selim's  tap-tapping  went  on  with 
steady  irregxdarity.  . 

And  now  came  silently  into  the  qniet  bazaar  a  man  who  seemed 
fascinated  by  the  sound  of  the  unsociable  lantern-maker's  hammer. 
A  man  eyidently  in  the  habit  of  eaves-dropping,  for  he  did  not  draw 
attention  to  himself  by  looking  round  to  see  if  he  were  the  object  of 
it,  but  walked  quietly  to  SeUm's  booth,  drew  the  curtain  stealthily  a 
little  aside,  and  looked  eagerly  in.  His  eye  was  caught  and  held  by 
a  piece  of  work  that  lay  on  the  craftsman's  lap — a  large  and 
beautifully  proportioned  perfume-holder  of  brass,  of  that  rich- 
coloured  Oriental  brass  with  much  copper  in  it,  that  is  so  far  mellower 
than  the  sharper  yeUow  amalgam  of  Western  ciyilizations.  It  was 
pierced  in  lace-like  designs,  the  piercing  itself  a  monument  of 
patient  art ;  the  unpierced  portions  were  incised  with  delicate  scroll- 
work, with  strange  or  beautiful  figures,  and  with  graceful  inscriptions 
whose  characters  were  fantastically  interlaced.  The  stranger  drew 
in  his  breath  at  the  sight  of  the  treasure,  and  his  eyes  gla^  wolf- 
like with  the  longing  to  clutch  and  possess. 

Think  with  me  a  little,  you  Westerns  who  read  this  Eastern  story, 
what  the  perfume-holder  means.  With  you  the  word  "scented" 
G&rries  a  hsJif  reproach — the  scent-holder  is  a  toilet  requisite,  an  almost 
degraded  thing.  You  know  scent,  but  you  do  not  know  perfume; 
you  lack  the  dry  fresh  air  of  Persia,  and  perhaps  the  nostiils  of  the 
Persian.  In  the  homes  of  the  East  the  pierced  perfume-holder  stands 
in  its  honoured  place,  containing  its  mixture  of  precious  matters  that^ 
like  the  heart  of  the  lover,  will  be  sweet  as  they  bum  and  fade. 
Charcoal  from  the  brazier  is  sprinkled  on  the  perfume,  and  each 
passing  breath  fans  the  rich  incandescence. 

To  lie  and  dream  awake  in  the  cool  air  of  the  zenana,  and  when 
some  large-eyed  silent-footed  girl  has  passed  through  the  room,  to 
watch  the  delicate  blue  curls  of  scented  smoke  jet  suddenly  out  from 
the  brass  yessel  and  slide  passionately  after  her,  and,  having  lost  her, 
spread  and  spread  in  widening  circles  until  they  strike  your  senses 
with  deliciousness,  is  it  not  to  behold  the  very  image  of  love? — of 
the  poetic  love  that  aspires  in  throbbing  verse,  in  verse  that  affects 
not  the  cruel-hearted  one  whose  gracious  movement  has  drawn  it 
from  the  burning  soul ;  yet  is  not  purposeless  since  it  sweetens  your 
life  and  mine.  If  you  have  read  those  stories  of  the  East  that  are 
rendej;ed  into  your  own  tongue,  you  will  remember  how  they  wander 
and  digress  even  in  the  very  stress  and  emergency  of  the  story,  and 
you  will  pardon  an  Oriental,  though  dis-orientalized,  if  he  digress  when 
most,  if  it  ever  can,  his  story  should  interest  you.  Even  to  a  Persian 
bom  and  bred  there  is  no  retum  to  Eastern  tranquillity  after  tasting 
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the  feverish  scramble  of  your  wonderfal,  boastful^  mistaken  ciyiliza- 
tion.  There  is  no  healing  for  the  rabies  of  hurry  that  has  infected 
the  blood,  and  if  my  soul  linger  for  the  purpose  of  a  tale  abont 
Khorassan,  I  will  henceforth  remember  that  the  fingers  and  the  pen 
are  hastening  in  London. 

It  was  with  no  thought  of  such  association  with  it  that  the  spy 
gazed  at  Selim's  masterpiece.  In  the  East,  as  in  the  West,  there  are 
men  with  whom  every  conceivable  thing  has  its  one  value  in  money. 
He  was  a  merchant  in  many  things  that  foreign  traders  valued,  and 
though  a  cruel  and  unscrupulous  man,  had  the  gift  of  always  having 
the  law  and  its  minions  on  his  side;  the  result  perhaps  of  his  accurate 
assessment  of  their  money  value. 

After  a  while  Selim  became  uneasily  aware  of  his  presence,  and 
looked  up  swiftly ;  disappointment  filling  his  face  as  he  realised  the 
bearded  and  ill-omened  countenance  that  gloated  over  his  work. 

"  Has  Allah  made  the  day  too  short  for  you,  0  Selim  I  that  you 
labour  in  the  time  of  rest  ?  "  said  the  merchant,  stewing  down  his 
eager  look  into  a  sodden  smila 

SeUm's  answer  was  given  like  the  throw-up  of  the  head  witii  which 
a  well-bred  steed  tosses  away  a  caress  from  an  unaccustomed  hand. 
^'  There  is  no  rest  to  be  found,  0  merchant,  in  spying  into  what 
other  men  would  keep  hidden,  which  concerns  you  as  little  as  whether 
I  work  or  rest  at  mid-day." 

Selim  had  a  cloth  beside  him,  in  which  he  would  have  concealed 
bis  work  had  not  the  merchant  perceived  it  before  he  was  aware  of 
him.  He  did  not  hide  it  now,  but  paused  in  his  hammering  and 
looked  to  the  other  to  go.  This  the  merchant  evidently  did  not 
intend  to  do  without  the  perfume-holder,  at  which  he  continued  to 
cast  greedy  glances.  He  ofiered  a  price  for  it,  which  Selim  refused ; 
he  ndsed  his  ofiior  and  the  craftsman  told  him  that  this  work  of  his 
was  not  for  sale.  Still  the  merchant  lingered  incredulous ;  telling  a 
tale  of  a  rich  islander  from  far  in  the  Northern  seas,  for  whom  his 
friend  Marco  the  Yenetian  was  buying  such  examples  of  Eastern 
craftsmanship  as  this  [piece  of  Selim's.  That  artificer  was  proof 
against  even  the  wealthy  islander ;  in  whom,  by  the  way,  he  no  more 
believed,  than  the  importunate  merchant  did  that  a  piece  of  unsold 
brass-work  was  not  for  sale.  Selim,  wrathful  at  his  perseverance, 
drove  him  away  at  last  by  wrapping  and  locking  up  the  perfume- 
holder  and  successively  pressing  on  him  every  other  piece  of  work — 
and  they  were  not  many — ^that  he  possessed.  The  would-be  customer 
at  length  departed,  saying  aloud  that  he  would  come  again  when 
Selim  might  be  more  in  the  mind  to  do  business.  And  Selim, 
opening  his  shop,  set  to  work  again  on  the  lantern  that  had  occupied 
him  in  the  morning. 
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The  merchant  pansed  for  a  few  mmutee,  when  out  of  Selim's  sighfr^ 
bnt  still  in  the  confines  of  the  brass-workers'  bazaar,  and,  witii  a 
lowering  and  perplexed  face,  seemed  to  call  on  nnseen  powers  to 
attest  a  mental  vow.  The  Egyptian  lad  watched  from  the  steps  of 
the  big  shop  the  merchant's  pantomime  of  irrepressible  passion, 
and  seemed  to  ponder  the  possibility  of  profit  following  such 
observation.  In  spite  of  his  simple  attire  there  was  a  suggestion  of 
wealtii  abont  the  merchant's  person,  for,  however  artfully  disguised, 
the  rich  man  stands  revealed  to  him  who  lusts  for  gold. 

A  strident  voice  from  outside  the  brass  market  proclaimed  that  the 
noonday  rest  was  ended. 

Unhurrying  the  workers  returned  to  resume  the  day's  task.  The 
measured  body  of  clattering  sound  rose  again;  half-way  towards 
silence  in  its  soporific  influence  on  the  ear,  like  the  continual  busi- 
ness of  insects  and  birds  in  a  wood. 

Then  came  a  buyer,  and  there  was  one  hammer  the  less  at 
work  and  two  tongues  the  more ;  then  more  buyers,  buyers'  friends, 
and  sellers'  friends ;  and  gradually  the  chattering  gained  upon  the 
clattering. 

Selim,  so  intent  when  all  had  been  resting,  seemed  more  thought- 
ful and  less  active  now.  The  mere  work-Srday  lantern  that  he 
laboured  at  appeared  to  grow  distasteful  to  him ;  the  blows  of  his 
hammer  followed  one  another  with  less  eagerness :  once  he  covered 
his  eyes  with  his  hand,  clasping  his  forehead  convulsively  as  though 
it  ached. 

It  was  a  glaring  hot  afternoon  and  the  bazaar  was  full  of  noise* 
Presently  l^ough  the  din  of  trading  penetrated  other  sounds  from 
outside  the  market.  The  shouts  of  a  moving  crowd  and  the  sound 
of  their  feet,  the  beating  of  drums  and  gongs,  and,  from  time  to  time, 
loud  trumpet  blasts.  Loiterers  decamped  to  join  the  throng  outside, 
buyers  were  carried  away  by  their  curiosity  to  see  what  was  happen- 
ing in  the  street,  and  some  of  the  sellers  followed  them;  first 
charging  their  friends  who  remained  to  keep  a  protecting  eye  on  their 
wares.  The  news  diffused  itself  through  the  market  that  it  was  the 
marriage  procession  of  a  great  man — ^no  less  than  a  son  of  the  late 
king,  digdfied  by  the  present  Shah  with  the  title  of  The-Shadow-of 
the-Sultan's-Hand,  though  the  low  rank  of  his  beautiful  mother 
prevented  his  having  any  claim  on  the  throne. 

Selim  hardly  heard  the  gossip  that  buzzed  about  him,  he  was  too 
much  occupi^  with  his  own  thoughts;  the  shouted  news  that 
interested  his  neighbours  made  his  head  ache,  that  was  all. 
Nobody  asked  him  to  mind  their  goods  for  them,  his  reserve  had 
made  him  condenmed  as  unsociable,  and  if  he  had  cared  to  go,  there 
was  no  one  he  could  ask  to  protect  his  little  store  of  brass  lanterns 
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and  the  like.  He  had  no  wish  to  leaye  his  shop :  what  was  a  prince's 
wedding  to  him  that  he  should  rejoice  at  it  ?  But  he  was  relieved  b  j 
the  emptiness  of  the  bazaar  and  the  comparative  quiet  about  him. 
He  laid  aside  the  incomplete  lantern,  and  looked  at  his  left  hand. 
Bound  the  little  finger  of  it  was  wrapped  a  piece  of  rag;  Selim 
unwound  it,  revealing  a  little  strip  of  hammered  brass  that  circled  the 
finger  like  a  ring.  It  had  been  twisted  together  whilst  on  the  finger, 
and  pressed  it  so  tightly  that  the  fiesh  was  red  and  inflamed  on  each 
side  of  it  It  must  have  hurt  him  constantly,  and  the  rag-wrapping, 
which  he  presently  soaked  in  water  and  replaced,  was  necessary  as  a 
bandage. 

His  thoughts  went  away  to  her  whose  present  to  him  was  this  little 
circle  of  pain — to  the  hour  when  she  had  carelessly  given  it  to  him, 
and  then  back  to  the  moment  when  he  had  first  seen  her:  the 
moment  when  his  soul  was  bom. 

And  again  at  the  recollection,  as  then  at  the  reality,  his  breath 
paused  and  his  heart  stood  still  with  wondering  delight  at  her  loveli- 
ness and  the  depth  of  her  eyes. 

Except  those  eyes  her  face  was  always  veiled,  as  she  used  to  pass 
through  the  brass-workers'  bazaar  almost  daily  on  her  way  into  the 
market.  But,  when  she  came  to  appreciate  tiie  homage  of  Selim's 
obeisance,  to  return  his  salutation,  even  to  linger  for  a  few  moments 
beside  his  little  stall,  the  veil  would  yield  to  view  some  rounded 
contour  of  olive  cheek  or  dimpled  hint  of  the  neighbourhood  of  lips. 

One  day — one  of  such  days  as  come  perhaps  twice  in  a  happy  life- 
time— she  came  to  make  a  purchase  of  Selim,  and  lingered  for  an 
hour;  playfully  making  him  teach  her  the  way  he  wrought  in 
brass,  asking  the  use  of  the  grounds  of  lead  or  of  pitch  and  of  all  the 
little  punches  and  dies  with  which  he  impressed  the  ductile  metaL 
One  little  die,  freshly  made  and  never  yet  used,  Selim  showed  her ;  a 
die  that  dinted  a  tiny  whorl  pattern.  She  tried  this  upon  a  shred  of 
brass,  Selim  shielding  with  his  own  the  little  hand  that  held  the 
tool,  lest  she  should  miss  her  stroke  with  the  hammer  and  crush  her 
tiny  fingers.  Once  and  again  she  did  miss  her  aim  and  the  hammer 
fell  smartly  on  Selim's  hand,  so  glad  to  be  wounded  to  protect  the 
precious  little  fingers  it  surrounded.  Having  finished  this  sport  she 
relinquished  the  die  to  Selim,  and  he  swore  he  would  use  it  for  no 
other  work  than  for  a  gift  for  her.  Smiling,  and  not  seeming  to 
believe  in  his  earnestness,  she  told  him  where  an  old  relative  dwelt 
at  whose  house  he  might  leave  the  present  for  her.  Then  with  the 
playfulness  of  a  child  she  took  the  shred  of  brass  and  bent  it  round 
Selim's  finger  like  a  ring,  and  with  the  pincers  brought  the  ends 
tightly  together  and  folded  them  over,  looking  mischievously  in  the 
strong  man's  face  to  see  if  she  could  make  him  wince. 
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After  this  a  few  words  were  exchanged,  Selim's  happy  modest  soal 
feasting  the  while  on  the  Instrons  eyes  that  told  him  tiie  whole  story 
of  Paradise.  Then,  too  suddenly,  too  soon,  the  combination  nnknit 
itself  and  he  was  left  with  a  never-dying  image  in  his  sonl.  On  that 
day  he  had  named  her  for  himself  the  Star  of  his  Heart,  and  had 
projected  and  begun  the  perfume-holder,  labouring  at  it  ever  since  in 
all  spare  hours.  He  had  seen  her  again  as  she  passed,  less  frequently 
of  late,  not  at  all  the  last  two  weeks,  but  the  exquisite  interview  had 
never  been  repeated. 

Selim  took  out  the  little  punch-like  tool  that  dinted  the  whorl 
pattern,  and,  reaching  his  largest  file,  slowly  deCEu^  the  die,  casting 
the  remainder  of  the  tool  out  into  the  market.  The  harsh  scraping 
of  the  file  had  made  his  head  ache  the  more ;  he  pressed  his  hand  to 
his  brow,  and  then  with  a  sigh  took  up  the  lantern  again.  In  the 
moment  of  beginning  to  work  he  fell  asleep.  He  was  sitting  on  his 
heels,  his  head  fell  forward  until  the  chin  rested  on  his  breast ;  his 
left  hand  was  curved  round  the  incomplete  brass  lantern  that  lay  on 
his  lap,  the  hand  of  his  slack  right  arm  lay  on  the  ground  beside  him 
holding  his  hammer. 

Far  away  flew  his  soul  into  the  warm  and  kindly  world  of  dreams 
to  meet  her  he  had  so  often  met  there  without  her  knowledge.  And 
now  it  seemed,  with  the  strangeness  so  usual  in  a  dream,  that  the 
unconsciousness  was  his,  that  she]was  the  seeker  and  he  was — ^where  ? 
He  could  not  tell,  but  he  thought  he — or  some  one  saw  that  she  found 
the  perfume-holder,  and  caressed  it  for  him,  touching  it  with  the 
fruit  velvet  of  her  cheek ;  letting  the  silk  of  her  hair  fall  over  it  like 
the  blessing  of  Allah.  For  a  moment  the  hammered  brass  became 
the  soul  and  the  senses  of  Selim,  and  felt  and  thrilled  at  her  touch. 
The  moment  passed,  and  then  voices  said,  *'  But  Selim,  where  is 
Selim  ?  "  and  the  dreamer — but  it  appeared  to  Selim  that  it  was 
another,  not  himself,  set  out  to  look  for  him,  saying  to  her  and  to  the 
voices,  "  I  wiU  find  Selim,  I  know  him  by  the  ache  in  his  finger ; " 
and  wandered  among  all  the  sorrows  and  pains  of  the  world  until  he 
came  to  a  pain  that  he  knew.  And  beginning  with  that  he  toiled 
and  worked  in  a  strange  dream  process — half  piling  of  things  that 
would  fall  and  crumble  as  they  were  piled,  half  creation  by  mere  will 
— to  build  up  Selim. 

And,  when  the  building  process  was  finished,  there  for  one  moment 
was  Selim  complete,  sitting  in  his  shop  in  the  bazaar  with  a  hammer 
in  his  hand,  and  an  unfinished  lantern  on  his  lap ;  and  no  Star  of  his 
Heart  anywhere,  but  the  bazaar  full  of  people  discussing  the  marriage 
procession,  and  some  laughing  about  a  ridiculous  fellow  who  had 
fallen  asleep. 

In  a  moment  the  bazaar  vanished,  as  a  glimpse  of  the  street 
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throngh  a  doorway  when  the  dark  curtain  falls  across ;  and  there 
again  was  the  lovely  lady.  There  too  was  Selim  now ;  he  remembered 
himself  by  the  pain  in  his  finger.  He  had  a  great  mace  in  his  right 
hand,  and  was  armed  like  the  mighty  Bnstem,  and  the  hand  that 
ached  rested  on  his  shield.  A  company  of  devils  roared  against  him, 
and  among  them  were  two  Satans^  fierce  and  hideous  as  the  White 
Demon  that  Bostem  yanqoished.  But  the  sweet  lady,  who  loved 
him  too  much  to  fear  for  him,  bent  and  kissed  his  wounded  hand, 
and  the  two  white  Satans  roared  with  scorn,  and  Selim  heaved  up  his 
mace  and  prepared  for  battle. 

And  suddenly  he  woke,  and  was  in  his  little  shop  in  the  bazaar 
again.  A  satirical  crowd  were  gazing  at  hun,  for  he  had  muttered 
and  moved  in  his  sleep.  In  the  midst  of  the  throng  smiled  the  crafty 
merchant,  and,  a  little  behind  him,  grinned  the  big  boy  from  Cairo, 
watching  both  him  and  Selim. 

*'  0  my  Selun,"  said  the  merchant,  "  do  you  spin  your  dreams 
from  the  juice  of  the  poppy-head,  or  the  wine  of  Shiraz ;  or  are  you 
an  eater  of  hashish,  that  you  go  through  in  this  little  booth  more 
adventures  than  Firdusi  has  ever  sung  ?  "  The  crowd  laughed,  and  as 
Selim  collected  his  senses  to  reply,  the  merchant  continued,  "  A  poor 
old  man  such  as  I  can  dream  too ;  not  of  ladies'  lips  and  of  battle,  but 
of  mere  buying  and  selling.  As  I  slept  after  my  bread  at  mid-day,  I 
dreamt  that  Selim  had  a  rare  perfume-holder  to  sell  me,  and  that  I 
bought  it,  and  sold  it  again  to  Marco  the  Yenetian,  to  the  great  profit 
of  my  Selim  and  myself.  Have  I  stumbled  on  the  truth  in  a  dream, 
my  friend?" 

"  I  have  no  perfume-holdw  to  sell  you,"  said  Selim,  "  I  have  but 
the  things  you  see  on  my  shop-board."  This  the  merchant  made 
him  repeat  so  that  all  could  hear  it ;  and  even  then  began  at  him 
again. 

^'But  dreams  are  sent  from  Allah " 

^  Some  dreams  are  from  Allah,  merchant,  but  not  yours ;  there  is 
my  merchandise :  if  you  vrill  buy  I  will  give  you  good  worth,  for  I 
need  money  to-morrow ;  if  not,  leave  me,  in  the  name  of  him  on  whom 
be  peace." 

The  merchant  did  at  length  buy  of  Selim's  delicate  handiwork, 
which  he  seemed  as  covetous  to  possess  as  he  was  loth  to  part  with 
his  own  coin. 

When  he  took  his  leave  the  brass-worker,  richer  by  a  handful  of 
silver  coins,  had  little  other  stock  for  his  shop  than  the  unfinished 
lantern.  At  that  he  fell  to  work  with  fierce  intensity,  as  if  he  bid 
thought  to  cease  whispering  and  time  to  mend  his  pace.  He  was  the 
latest  worker  in  the  bazaar,  and,  when  the  market  gates  were  about 
to  close,  with  what  care  did  he  secure  the  locker  where  lay  the 
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perfume-holder,  and  fasten  the  shatters  of  his  little  booth  I  He  had 
never  feared  for  the  safety  of  his  treasure  until  now  that  it  was 
complete,  and  he  knew  that  another  lusted  for  it.  This  one  night 
seemed  more  fraught  with  danger  than  all  the  hundred  nights  and 
more  that  it  had  lain  in  that  chest  in  the  deserted  market. 

About  the  winding  streets  of  Naishapur  he  wandered  that  night, 
coming  again  and  again  to  the  gate  that  opened  into  that  part  of  the 
market  where  his  treasure  lay.  Between  the  heavy  palisades  he 
looked  into  the  moonlit  brass- workers'  bazaar ;  a  baying  horde  of 
dogs  made  a  fierce  jostling  leap  against  the  gate  he  stood  outside  of, 
yelping  as  if  they  would  tear  the  life  from  him.  Attracted  by  their 
tumult,  a  market  watchman,  with  lantern  and  stick,  strolled  to  look 
at  him,  and  recognising  his  face,  passed  on.  The  dogs  sprang  awaj 
to  salute  some  other  sound  with  their  fierce  and  fiendish  din, 
and  left  Selim  alone  gazing  through  the  bars  of  the  gate  at  the 
shadow  that  covered  the  front  of  his  little  shop.  When,  towards 
morning,  he  lay  down  to  rest,  he  seemed,  in  a  feverish  half- wakeful 
sleep,  again  to  wander  the  city  streets,  more  winding  and  more 
strangely  interlaced  than  they  had  been  in  reality,  and  to  approach 
the  market  with  a  fierce  anxiety  at  the  heart  whose  occasion  he  could 
not  remember. 

Hardly  did  he  feel  himself  safely  awake  until  he  had  opened  his 
shop,  hammered  a  tedious  hour  at  the  lantern,  and  having  carefully 
wrapped  his  treasure  from  sight,  returned  home  to  dress  in  the  finest 
array  he  had.  There  the  perfume-holder  too  was  wrapped  in,  and 
tied  with  silk.  Selim  had  a  scented  billet  to  accompany  it,  contain- 
ing rhymes  that  he  had  linked  in  cool  midnights,  writt^  out  for  him 
by  a  skilled  caligrapher  and  adorned  with  a  flowery  edge. 

There  is  little  need  to  await  the  coming  of  a  catastrophe.  The 
long  hopeful  preparation;  the  sudden  smiting — such  combination 
occurs  frequency  in  human  affairs.  But  I  wish  you  for  an  instant 
to  see  the  man  of  whom  I  am  telling  you,  whilst  he  still  holds  the 
present  about  to  be  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  wise  old  lady,  the 
essential  medium  of  communication  in  Persia  of  such  an  affair. 

The  full  firesh  turban  of  white  hand-wove  stuff,  with  a  meandering 
maize-coloured  line  in  its  fiEtbric,  is  wound  tightly  over  a  tall  cap  of 
yellow  felt,  beneath  this  a  linen  skull  cap  makes  a  tiny  Ime  of 
delicate  white  against  the  dark  face  and  hair.  Selim  holds  the  head 
thus  enwound  with  the  grace  of  a  steed ;  his  eyes  are  lustrous  as  a 
steed's,  with  the  same  nervous  possibility  in  them  of  excited  move- 
ment. His  delicate  features  are  aquilhie,  his  abundant  hair  curls 
crisply,  his  lips  are  proudly  set.  The  rest  of  his  dress  is  of  the  same 
white  striped  with  maize-colour  that  gleams  golden  here  and  there ; 
a  knife-case  is  stuck  in  the  shawl  so  carefully  wound  about  his  waist. 
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He  holds  the  gift  under  his  arm  and  looks  at  the  messenger  who  is 
to  take  it 

The  colours  of  the  street  about  him  are  of  bleaching  and  dusty  wood- 
work, of  dust  itselfy  and  of  yellowish  stone  lit  up  with  here  and  there 
a  line  of  glazed  tile  of  a  turquoise  blue. 

The  look  on  Selim's  face  as  he  yields  into  the  messenger's  grasp  the 
gift  for  tbe  Star  of  his  Heart  I  will  not  describe.  Say  that  I  look 
ahead  and  would  spare  you  the  pain  of  feeling  too  acutely  for  him. 
Or  say  that  I  cannot. 

Selim  stands  there  and  loiters  whilst  his  ambassador  remains  away  for 
some  hours.  Then  she  returns,  replaces  his  unopened  gift  in  his  hands, 
and  tells  him  that  the  lady  was  yesterday  married  to  The-Shadow-of- 
the-Sultan's-Hand. 

So  the  blow  falls,  and  Selim  is  struck  with  the  dull  insensibility 
that  precedes  bitterest  pain.  As  he  walks  towards  the  market  with 
the  wrapped  present  under  his  arm  he  repeats  philosophic  consolation 
to  himself.    A  Western  poet  has  said, 

"  Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day ; " 

and  a  poet  of  Selim's  own  town  has  versified  a  similar  thought : 

**  Whether  at  Naish4piir  or  Babylon, 
Whether  the  Cup  with  sweet  or  bitter  run, 

The  Wine  of  Life  keeps  oozing  drop  by  drop, 
The  Leaves  of  Life  keep  falling  one  by  one." 

And  Selim  held  on  for  reason's  sake  to  the  thought  of  his  daily 
work  to  make  the  long  miserable  days  pass.  That  half-complete 
lantern  seemed  a  frail  shelter  to  him  from  madness.  When  he  found 
himself  at  the  market  he  realized  that  he  had  not  changed  his  holiday 
garb ;  but  the  jests  that  were  flung  at  him  on  this  count  seemed  to 
matter  little,  though  they  annoyed  him*  It  worried  his  longing  for 
loneliness  that  grinning  faces  should  surround  him  as  he  plodded 
heayily  to  his  little  shop.  The  more  ill-natured  of  the  mockers  kept 
with  him  to  the  end,  to  see  how  this  unsociable  gentleman  would 
take  a  little  surprise  that  was  there  ready  for  him.  The  booth  was 
plundered.  The  few  pieces  of  completed  work  had  been  taken,  and, 
worse  than  that,  all  Selim's  tools,  little  matters  some  of  them,  but  dear 
almost  as  his  fingers ;  worth  so  much  to  him,  so  little  to  the  cruel 
thief.  Only  the  unfinished  lantern  remained,  and  that  was  defaced, 
as  though  the  plunderer,  having  left  it  behind  as  worthless,  had 
come  back  to  crush  it  out  of  shape  in  sheer  malice. 

This  ruin  flashed  suddenly  on  Selim  out  of  his  maze,  and  rage 
flamed  red  in  his  veins — ^his  brain  seeming  to  boil  with  anger.  He 
breathed  unwonted  maledictions,  and  drawing  the  knife  from  his  waist, 
rushed  to  the  large  shop  where  the  Egyptian  lad  had  been  employed. 
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His  wrath  waa  cumbered  by  loiterers  who  hnng  about  him ;  it  was 
cooled  at  the  shop  by  calm  expostulation.  The  suspected  lad,  it  was 
explained,  had  just  started  with  a  caravan ;  his  ultimate  destination 
Cairo. 

Selim  understood  of  all  this  only  that  his. revenge  was  baulked, 
that  the  world,  grinning  or  indifferent,  was  all  against  him.  He  went 
back  and  sat  for  a  long  while  in  his  Httle  shop  without  motion, 
almost  without  thought :  a  crushed  man.  Then,  in  a  little  cool 
interval  when  he  could  think,  he  made  out  that  the  returned  gift 
was  his  only  possession — that  he  must  have  bread  and  tools — that  he 
had  better  take  the  perfame-holder  to  the  merchant  who  had  bid  so 
high  for  it. 

He  wandered  out  into  a  blurred  confusion  of  sights  and  sounds, 
and  his  thoughts  only  came  clearly  to  him  again  when  he  was  facing 
the  merchant,  and  unwrapping  his  handiwork  to  show  it  to  him. 
The  place  he  was  in  looked  rich,  on  shelves  there  were  pieces  of 
delicate  brass-work  like  his  own,  rich  tiles,  armour,  and  silken  fabrics 
aboxmded.  Other  faces  looked  at  him  tliat  were  coarser  than  the 
merchant's  and  as  unscrupulous ;  servants  well  fitted  with  a  master. 
Poor  Selim,  of  the  little  that  he  could  think,  thought  again  that  aU 
the  world  was  against  him.  For  this  man,  who  yesterday  was  so 
eager  to  buy,  was  deliberate  now.  He  disparaged  the  piece  of  work, 
and,  asking  Selim's  immediate  necessity,  suggested  that  he  might 
provide  him  and  take  the  brass  vase  as  a  pledge.  Selim  told  him 
sadly  that  his  want  was  tools  and  materials  for  his  work.  Watching 
him,  and  with  a  sinister  smile,  the  merchant  brought  out  a  bundle, 
which  unpacked,  proved  to  be  a  brass-beater's  paraphernalia.  Selim 
started  and  clutched ;  the  things  were  his.  The  dimness  seized  upon 
him  again  in  a  different  manner ;  he  felt  very  cold ;  everything  seemed, 
not  blurred,  but  very  small  and  far  away.  He  could  not  be  sure  if  he 
were  telling  the  merchant  quite  calmly  how  those  took  had  been 
stolen  from  him,  and  whom  he  suspected ;  or  if  he  were  standing 
stupid,  frozen,  and  dumb.  Suddenly  the  merchant's  facecame  near 
him,  huge  and  terrific;  two  great  hands  seized  the  perfume^holder, 
bore  it  away  into  the  distance,  and  placed  it  on  the  shelf  with  the 
other  work  Hke  it.  Then  the  hot  fit  came  again,  red  rage  flamed  in 
Selim's  veins,  and  the  merchant's  servant^  fought  with  him.  After  a 
space  he  heard  people,  whose  faces  he  knew  though  they  were  so  hx 
off,  tell  some  one  in  authority  one  after  another  tiiat  the  perfume* 
holder  could  not  be  Selim's — that  they  knew  all  his  works,  and  this 
was  not  one  of  them — that,  only  yesterday,  he  had  affirmed  that  he 
possessed  nothing  of  the  kind.  Then  he  was  seized  and  dragged 
away  struggling,  raving,  and  striking ;  and  everything  was  blurred 
but  dust  and  pressure,  anger  and  despair.    Blows  fell  on  him  that 
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kindled  keen  sensations  of  pain  and  one  heavier  blow  that  seemed  to 

end  it. 

m  *  *  *  * 

She  whom  Selim  had  called  the  Star  of  his  Heart  passed  into  the 
silken  seclusion  of  Persian  wifedom.  She  was  the  second  wife  of 
the  prince  whom  the  Saltan  called  the  Shadow  of  his  Hand,  and  for 
awhUe  she  reigned  nnrivalled  over  the  heart  of  that  fierce  fighter.  In 
fhe  zenana  she  received  full  homage;  the  preceding  wife,  not  yet 
past  her  beauty,  showed  her  all  courtesy,  biding  her  time  for  a 
change  of  fortune's  favours. 

Whilst  unoccupied  The-Shadow-of-the-Sultan's-Hand  was  cour- 
teous and  devoted,  but  the  soft-eyed  girl  soon  found  that  he  had 
many  thoughts  that  he  had  no  care  to  share  with  her.  He  expected  as 
tribute  a  devotion  whose  depth  he  could  not  sound.  The  preparations 
for  a  lion  hunt  occupied  his  interest  with  an  entirety  that  her  charms 
and  afiection  could  not  equal ;  the  thought  of  a  raid  into  Afghanistan 
would  absorb  him  to  the  forgetting  of  her  existence.  Tender-hearted, 
she  pondered  that  if  her  love  had  been  untitled  she  might  have  been 
all  in  all  to  him,  instead  of  a  part,  sometimes,  to  this  son  of  a  king.  The 
life  of  the  zenana  did  not  agree  with  her  as  with  the  more  tranquil 
creatures  who  chattered  and  squabbled  and  grew  plnmply  comely 
about  her. 

Her  distress  culminated  when  the  Prince  brought  back  from  an 
Afghan  foray  a  captive  who  became  the  favourite  of  the  hour.  The 
poor  superseded  wife,  whose  husband  hardly  realized  her  regret  at 
his  n^lect,  pined  and  grew  pale.  It  was  partly  by  the  wish  of  those 
about  her  that  she  should  have  the  wisest  advice,  and  partly  by  her 
own  longing  to  learn  something  that  might  make  her  life  more 
purposeful,  that  a  journey  was  planned  for  her  to  a  renowned 
astrologer  who  abode  two  days'  journey  from  Naishapur,  past  the 
turquoise  mines  and  across  the  dreary  desert. 

Poor  lonely  Star  of  a  lonely  Heart  whose  love  she  never  thought 
of,  though  the  longing  for  such  devotion  filled  her  soft  dark  eyes 
with  wistful  sadness. 

She  was  glad  of  the  few  days'  change  from  the  routine  of  the 
zenana,  and  not  without  hope  that  a  wise  word  might  make  smoother 
the  rough  places  of  her  young  life. 

At  early  nightfall  the  company  started  that  escorted  her.  There 
were  tents  and  servants  and  necessaries  on  strong  baggage  camels, 
and  a  score  of  warlike  guards :  each  sitting  king-like  on  the  throne 
that  the  camel  bears  on  his  back  for  man ;  each  carrying  his  weapon 
like  the  rod  of  a  primeval  king,  at  once  mace  and  sceptre. 

The  camel  train  soon  reached  and  passed  the  city-gates  and 
journeyed  by  the  side  of  a  range  of  hills  out  into  the  open  waste, 
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oyer  which  hung  a  large  lemon-hued  moon.    The  guards  challenged 
from  time  to  time  little  knots  of  plodders  to  the  city,  who  proved 
when  interrogated  to  be  foot-weary  workers  in  the  turquoise  mincB. 
Once,  after  the  mines  were  left  behind  and  the  desert  track  was 
lonely,  the  encounter  with  a  little  clump  of  men  caused  a  moment's 
halt,  and  some  imperious  demands  from  the  head  man  of  the  escort 
iiiai  were  humbly  answered.     The  lady  lay  reclined  in  one  of 
two  litters  which,  poised  with  every  contrivance  for  smooth  convey, 
were  slung  on  each  side  of  a  steady-footed  camel ;  a  female  slave 
filling  the  other.    When  the  chief  guard  next  approached  her  side 
he  explained  that  the  men  they  had  passed  had  borne  out  into  the 
desert  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  died  raving  mad  in  the  prison,  and 
that,  having  stripped  him,  they  were  returning  to  the  city  with  his 
wretched  spoils. 

After  that  the  journey  was  uneventful;  at  daybreak  they 
encamped,  to  resume  their  pilgrimage  when  the  coolness  of  night 
came.  Towards  the  close  of  the  second  night's  travelling  they  came 
to  hills  and  an  end  of  sand,  and  found  the  village  where  the  astrologer 
lived. 

After  messages  and  letters  to  and  fro  between  the  lady  and  the 
sage  a  visit  was  arranged,  and  the  languid  wife  with  the  wistful  eyes 
sought  the  presence  of  the  learned  man.  The  house  he  dwelt  in  was 
undistinguished  on  its  outside,  but  the  room  where  he  received  his 
guest  was  rich  with  colour.  The  timepiece,  and  the  line  and  level 
were  of  Hire  workmanship,  and  the  strangely  fashioned  and  incised 
astrolabe  of  gilded  brass  was  a  treasure  many  centuries  old.  The  sage 
himself,  a  dignified  figure  in  a  country  where  a  beggar  is  not  with- 
out dignity,  was  a  man  of  the  most  striking  presence ;  and  the  tall 
dark  cap,  and  simple  flowing  robe  of  the  finest  material,  that  he  wore, 
enhanced  his  look  of  almost  unearthly  impressiveness.  He  was  one 
of  those  men  who  make  one  understand  how  the  saying  rose  that 
only  the  Persians  should  be  allowed  to  wear  beards. 

The  poor  lady  took  comfort  from  his  suave  and  wise  appearance,  and 
told  him  not  only  the  details  he  desired  for  the  exercise  of  his  science, 
but  something  of  the  emptiness  and  hunger  of  her  heart.  He  was  a 
man  richly  learned  in  the  deep  sayings  of  the  poets  and  philosophers 
of  Iran,  and  all  the  East,  and,  whilst  preparing  the  scheme,  which, 
with  the  observation  of  the  stars,  should  yield  a  divine  answer  to  her 
distressed  petition,  he  soothed  the  immediate  pain  of  her  heart  with 
thoughtful  phrases  that  men  have  hoarded  up  for  comfort,  drawing 
on  an  acquaintance  that  ranged  from  the  sayings  of  the  great  King 
Solomon  to  those  of  the  tent-maker  and  star-gazer  whose  grave  was 
in  the  city  of  her  birth. 

At  her  departing  he  promised  that  the  results  of  his  night's  studies 
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should  reach  her  on  the  following  day.    That  night  she  too  waked, 
and  wondering  watched  the  brilliant  stars:  keepers  of  how  many 
heart  secrets,  revealers  of  how  few.    Not  yet  of  this— that  one 
faithful  one  had  ever  called  hor  the  Star  of  his  Heart. 
Next  day,  wrapped  in  scented  silk,  came  the  sage's  missive : 

"  To  the  horumrable  lad/y,  (he  wife  of  The-Shadow-of'the'Sultan'S'Ifand. 

"Noble  Lady, 
In  the  name  of  Allab,  the  Merciful, 

the  Victorious. 
The  Stars,  O  Lady,  speak  Truth,  but 
not  always  can  Mortal  Man  in- 
terpret it.  Three  times  to-night  have 
I  calculated  and  observed,  and  thrice 
has  the  answer  been  given  me  in 
these  words: — 

'  A  Flight  of  Black  Bibds.' 

O  Lady,  may  it  be  yours  to  interpret 
them  to  your  comfort  And  that  the 
peace  of  Allah  may  be  yours,  is  the 
devout  prayer  of  ike  unworthiest  of 
his  and  of  your  servants:  Even 
Hassan  of  the  Golden  Ast&olabe." 

Taking  these  words  with  her,  she  set  ont  pondering  on  her  return 
journey;  and  before  the  journey  was  ended  the  meaning  of  the 
answer  of  the  stars  was  made  clear  to  her. 

It  was  that  silent  chill  time  of  night  immediately  preceding  sunrise  : 
the  mysterious  hour  at  which  old  men  and  old  women,  each  on  their 
appointed  day,  feel  their  heart-beats  flutter  into  stillness,  and  breath- 
ing their  latest  sigh  unheard,  slip  into  Death ;  the  faithful  one  who- 
had  watched  until  that  hour,  having  nodded  into  Death's  likeness. 

The  camel  train  paced  slowly  along  through  the  cold  air;  the 
dust  that  rose  as  each  foot  struck  the  sand  falling  again  heavily  as  if 
the  chill  night  air  pressed  it  down. 

To  the  right  and  to  the  left  undulating  forms  against  the  sky 
indicated  hills ;  above  those  on  the  left  the  sun  would  rise  presently. 
The  watchful  eyes  of  the  armed  guard  turned  to  look  for  him  &om 
time  to  time.  Bight  ahead,  on  the  line  where  the  grey  sky  met  the 
deeper  grey  of  the  desert,  a  little  unevenness  showed  Naishapur. 

As  the  sun's  rim  rose  above  the  line  of  the  hills,  startled  by  that, 
or  by  the  approach  of  the  advanced  guard  of  the  camel  train,  a  great 
flight  of  birds  rose  from  some  object  on  the  sand.  The  lady  was 
roused  from  uneasy  sleep  by  the  rattle  of  their  wings,  and,  looking 
out  from  her  litter,  she  saw  them  float  away,  black  and  ominous  as 
they  crossed  that  part  of  the  sky  that  the  sun  had  already  made 
bright. 
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Back  to  her  mind  came  the  words  that  the  wise  man  had  read  in 

the  stars: — 

"A  Miglit  of  Black  Birds." 

By  waving  her  hand  iCrom  the  litter  she  attracted  the  attention  of 
one  of  the  gnards,  and  gave  orders  that  she  shonld  be  at  once  taken 
to  the  spot  whence  the  bkds  had  risen.  Not  without  remonstrance 
he  obeyed  her,  for  the  hot  honrs  of  morning  would  be  quickly  upon 
them. 

The  procession  moved  towards  the  indicated  place^  and  by  the 
time  it  was  reached  the  sun  was  above  the  hiUs,  and  the  whole 
visible  world  was  distinct  and  brilliant 

'^  Now  Allah  upon  it,  0  fairest  lady,  it  is  but  the  bones  of  a  man/' 
said  the  chief  of  t^e  escort ;  '*  one  lost  or  cast  out  in  the  desert,  and 
other  than  the  birds  have  spoiled  him,  for  he  has  neither  coin  nor 
weapon." 

"  In  the  name  of  Allah  the  merciful,  dismount  some  of  you  men  and 
see  if  there  be  anything  about  him  by  which  he  may  be  known." 

Unwillingly,  and  muttering  curses  on  the  delay,  two  or  three  swung 
ihemselves  down  &om  their  camels,  and  moved  the  bones  about  in 
ihe  dust  with  their  feet  and  the  butt-ends  of  their  long  muskets. 

'^  Nothing,  nothing,  fair  lady,"  said  the  chief,  and,  climbing  again 
mpon  his  camd,  set  that  and  the  rest  in  motion.  A  few  minutes 
later  one  guard  who  had  lingered  brought  his  camel  alongside  of  the 
litter,  and,  without  speaking,  handed  a  tiny  white  and  yellow  thing 
to  the  lady. 

It  was  the  clean-picked  bone  of  the  second  joint  of  a  man's  little 
^ger ;  tightly  twisted  round  it  was  a  shred  of  brass,  that  bore 
stamped  at  irregular  intervals  along  its  two  edges,  the  impress  of  a 
little  whorl  pattern. 

She  held  it  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand  a  few  moments,  and  then,  in 
a  moment,  recollection  came  sweeping  upon  her  of  the  day  she  had 
riveted  it  on  Selim's  finger — of  his  constant  looking  for  her — of  the 
tender  love  in  his  brave  skilfiil  eyes.    And  to  this  he  had  come. 

Then  she  remembered  the  little  pattern  and  the  die,  and  looked 
close  to  recognise  its  impress  on  theshred  of  brass.  And  he  had  said 
that  tool  should  never  be  used  agam  but  for  a  gift  to  her.  Poor  Selim, 
poor  deadSelim,  whose  bones  were  scattered  in  the  desertdust,allbut  this 
oneMJiis  little  finger-bcme  round  which  beauty  had  toiled  to  frame  a 
ring  long  ago ;  on  whose  dry  whiteness  beauty  now  shed  tears,  pressed 
tender  Idsses  before  she  laid  it  in  her  bosom  to  rook  there  to  its  rest. 

The  morning  was  already  burning  hot  when  they  attained  the  city. 
The  sky  was  of  a  full  blue,  and  right  across  it  strt^gled  a  procession 
of  fine  combed  white  clouds;  apart  like  a  party  of  travellers  all 
moving  the  same  way,  and  all  too  angrily  parched  to  endure  each 
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other's  near  company.  The  Star  of  Selim's  Heart  was  conveyed  to  the 
shelter  and  coolness  of  her  own  apartment.  There,  after  she  had 
bathed  and  rested,  was  presented  to  her  a  gift  that  her  lord  The- 
Shadow-of-the-Snltan's-Hand  had  purchased  to  await  her  retnm. 
Two  little  girls,  slaves  of  the  zenana,  brought  it  to  her  wrapped  in 
silk,  as  she  lay  on  her  divan.  Carelessly  she  undid  the  first  wrappings, 
and  then  paused,  seeing  it  was  a  noble  piece  of  such  work  as  ttie 
once  only  loving,  and  now  beloved  Selim  had  spent  his  lifetime  in 
perfecting.  With  careful  and  tender  interest  she  unwrapped  it.  It 
was  a  gift,  and  he  had  promised  her  such  a  gift,  but  he,  alas !  had  been 
poor;  in  his  little  shop  was  work  as  fine,  indeed,  but  no  such  stately 
piece  as  this  great  perfome-holder.  He  was  so  poor  that  perhaps  he 
had  not  been  able  to  snatch  from  the  earning  of  his  daily  bread  time 
enough  to  begin  some  little  toy  for  her.  She  set  it  on  the  rich- 
coloured  cushion  beside  her,  and  the  tears  rose  in  her  eyes  as  she 
looked  at  ii  Seen  through  them,  the  gold-coloured  mass  seemed  for 
a  moment  wavering,  gigantic  and  indistinct. 

As  the  tears  fell  she  wiped  them  away,  and,  seeing  clearly, 
discerned  in  the  brass  vessel  something  that  made  her  seize  it,  examine 
it  nearly,  and  press  it  close  to  her  bosom,  her  long  dark  hair  falling 
over  it  the  while.  There,  there,  and  there  again,  bounding  every 
fillet  of  ornament  that  encircled  it,  was  the  little  whorl  pattern  from 
'  the  die  she  herself  had  been  the  first  to  use.  Selim's  gift  indeed, 
though  brought  to  her  by  other  hands ;  and  all  the  passionate  verses 
of  love  carved  about  it  were  messages  speaking  with  the  voice  of  her 
dead  lover. 

That  evening,  from  the  spot  where  the  camel  train  had  halted 
whilst  the  sun  rose,  he  might  have  been  seen  sinking  behind  Western 
peaks.  As  he  disappeared  up  sprang  the  usual  fresh  breeze,  but  that 
night  it  rose  to  unwonted  violence,  and  cast  heavy  handfols  of  sand 
over  a.  dead  man's  bones,  hiding  them  for  ever  in  the  desert  dust. 

The  wind  flapped  about  the  city,  and,  as  a  light  breeze,  it  enteied 
the  cloistered  zenana  of  a  Prince's  'palace.  In  one  room  that  it 
attained  to  it  expressed  from  a  brass  perfame-bumer  such  wreaths  oi' 
rich  perfume  as  sweeten  the  obsequies  of  kings. 

In  the  dimness  a  dreamy-eyed  woman  watched  and  inhaled  them, 
the  hand  on  her  breast  touching  a  silken  case  wherein  lay  a  little 
bone  and  a  scrap  of  hammered  brass. 

H.  Abthitb  Kennedy. 
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O'eb  the  great  grey  breast  of  the  restless  sea 

A  breeze  is  sighing; 
Not  the  breeze  should  sigh  for  the  breeze  is  free — 

Free  o'er  the  ocean  flying. 

'Tis  I  should  sigh  by  the  great  grey  sea 

While  the  day's  a-waning, 
Will  the  breeze  not  carry  a  sigh  for  me 

Soft  as  it  goes  complaining? 

If  a  breath  crept  dose  and  then  kissed  your  face 

As  with  tender  greeting. 
Would  you  guess  and  know  through  the  wide  fresh  space 

Whence  came  the  voice  entreating? 

Would  you  hear  over  there  by  your  great  grey  sea 

What  the  wind  was  saying, 
Understand  the  tale  in  that  whisp'ring  plea 

Enow  what  the  prayer  was  praying? 

Ah,  the  breeze  comes  back  with  the  fair  grey  dawn 

O'er  grey  sea  stealing, 
And  the  sun  greets  sea  with  a  fire  new-bom 

Strong  for  my  faint  heart's  healing, 

And  I  know  you  said  some  word  to  the  breeze. 

Some  word  love-meaning, 
For  it  kissed  me  a  kiss  from  the  cool  soft  seas 

Sweet  as  their  tender  sheening. 

Alice  Comtns  Cabr. 
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STuiset  the  whole  heaven  and  earth  were  bathed  in  deepest  flame- 
colonr,  gradually  fading  until  all  was  pale  and  dreary;  then 
suddenly  rekindling,  the  lights  would  gleam  on  the  hill-tops, 
beam  quivering  on  the  moving  waters,  and  steal  back  into  the 
cold  grey  sky.  Then  we  knew  the  sun  was  rising  once  more, 
and  would  seek  our  cabins  for  a  while^  only  begging  to  be  called 
for  any  new  signs  and  wonders. 

As  we  passed  through  apparently  uninhabited  land,  our 
captain  would  point  to  what  in  the  distance  seemed  a  mere  tiny 
patch  of  green  amidst  the  rocks, — and  tell  us  that  this  was  a 
"seater;"— for  every  Norwegian  farm  situated  within  reach  of 
mountains  has  a  pasture  to  which  the  cows  and  goats  are  driven 
in  early  summer,  and  where  they  feed  until  the  cold  weather 
begins ;  and  here  the  dairy  lads  and  lasses  live  beside  their  cattle, 
busying  themselves  with  the  care  of  the  young  kids  and  with 
cheese  and  butter  making.  Any  day  a  long  procession  of  herds 
and  flocks,  followed  by  their  owners  carrying  their  dairy  utensils, 
may  be  seen  winding  up  through  the  mountain  passes, — ^and  a 
prettier  sight  cannot  well  be  pictured.  The  interior  of  the 
seaters  are  one  much  like  another, — the  same  juniper-sprinkled 
floor,  the  same  bright  scriptural  pictures  covering  the  walls,  and 
a  hoard  of  family  treasures  and  silver  ornaments  always  arranged 
on  the  mantelshelf. 

On  the  third  day  from  Bergen,  we  stopped  at  Trondhjem  and 
here  made  our  firat  experience  in  cariole  driving,  and  found 
these  little  gigs,  ^'constructed  to^seat  one  person  only,''  more 
comfortable  than  they  appear  at  first  sight.  We  drove  as  far  as 
the  '^  Leorfoss,"  a  fine  waterfall  some  miles  distant.  The  mighty 
waters,  as  if  by  some  hidden  power,  fall  in  roaring  torrents  from 
the  rocks  above  into  the  Qord  below,  in  thousands  of  milk-white 
curves  eddying  and  mingling  with  the  streams  as  they  hurry  on 
their  course. 

The  finest  scenery  which  burst  upon  us  as  we  proceeded  north- 
wards, was  as  we  neared  the  Lofoden  Isles,  and  passed  along  the 
line  of  their  strangely  serrated  mountains ;  fine  as  needles,  their 
hundreds  of  points  pierce  the  blue  sky,  and  the  glaciers  on 
their  sides  catching  the  sunlight  at  different  points,  glitter  so 
that  the  eye  can  scarcely  bear  to  rest  upon  them.  The  islands 
are  particularly  remarkable  for  abounding  in  eider-ducks,  who 
make  their  nests  among  the  rocks  of  the  gatherings  from  marine 
plants,  lined  with  exquisitely  soft  down,  which  the  female  plucks 
from  her  own  bosom,  and  when  she  has  stripped  herself,  the  male 
comes  in  aid.  This  down  is  so  elastic  and  firm,  and  of  such 
beautiful  quality,  that  the  same  quantity  which  can  be  compressed 
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between  the  two  hands  will  serve  to  staff  a  whole  qnilt,  and  has 
more  warmth  than  the  finest  blanket. 

Sometimes  these  strange  birds  repair  to  the  mainland,  and 
build  their  nests  under  the  very  doors  of  the  farmhouses  and 
fishermen's  huts/ much  to  the  delight  of  the  inmates^  who  look 
upon  them  as  harbingers  of  good.  A  day  after  passing  the 
^ctic  Circle,  and  while  sitting  quietly  at  breakfast  one  fine 
morning,  the  captain  sent  for  us  in  hot  haste  to  come  on  deck, 
when  to  our  great  excitement  we  saw  a  stream  of  water,  betoken- 
ing the  presence  of  a  whale,  spouting  up  into  the  air,  and  in 
another  moment  the  huge  form  showed  itself  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.  As  we  sailed  along,  porpoises  too  would  appear 
snorting  and  pu£Sng  as  they  raised  their  heads,  and  sometimes 
soft  dog-like  eyes  and  almost  human  faces  would  peep  up  through 
the  water,  and  a  seal  with  a  sea-trout  in  his  moutii  would  toss  his 
head  out  of  a  wave. 

Proceeding  northwards  we  passed  the  celebrated  island  of 
Hestmands,  its  shape  resembling  that  of  a  cloaked  horseman 
riding  out  to  sea,  and  passed  close  to  the  perforated  mountain  of 
Torghatten,  for  all  the  world  like  an  immense  telescope,  through 
which  the  view  of  sea  rocks  and  sky  was  indescribably  beautiful, 
and  after  several  more  days'  sailing  we  at  last  entered  the  Polar 
Sea.  Owing  to  some  delay  on  our  journey,  our  steamer  did  not 
reach  the  last  day  on  which  the  simultaneous  dip  and  rise  of  the 
sun  may  be  seen,  so  in  deference  to  our  desire  to  see  the  great 
wonder  in  its  perfection,  our  captain  gave  orders  for  us  to 
proceed  straight  ahead,  and  onward  we  went  until  within  three 
hours  of  the  eternal  ice. 

All  day  long  we  had  been  in  the  highest  state  of  expectancy, 
and  as  midnight  approached,  with  an  intense  eagerness  we 
watched  the  sun,  following  for  a  while  the  line  of  the  horizon,  its 
circle  appearing  to  become  of  enormous  size  as  its  lower  rim 
touched  tiie  waves.  The  sky  was  now  of  a  brilliant  red  gold,  and 
the  rough  waters  of  the  Polar  Sea  ruby-lit  with  its  gleams,  and 
then  as  we  waited  breathless,  chameleon-like  the  tints  of  heaven 
and  earth  changed  as  the  sun  sank  lower  and  lower.  Midnight  had 
come,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  blazing  orb  half  sunk  into  the  sea, 
rose  again,  and  the  lights,  which  for  an  instant  had  half-deadened, 
once  more  illuminated  the  whole  scene  with  wonderful  splendour. 

With  the  new  day  a  sudden  squall  arose,  and  somewhat  doubt- 
ful as  to  the  seafaring  qualities  of  our  tiny  steamer,  descending 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  we  entreated  our  captain  to 
bring  us  in  all  speed  back  to  the  smooth  waters  of  the  Qord, 
though  we  were  not  without  encountering  a  very  rough  time  first. 
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On  onr  return  journey  we  called  in  at  Hammerfest,  where 
during  the  summer  months  the  harbour,  crowded  with  English, 
Bussian,  French  and  other  vessels,  presents  a  most  lively  appear- 
ance. Very  desolate  and  bare  is  the  quaint  little  town  itself, 
with  not  a  leaf  or  flower  to  be  seen.  Here  during  a  period  of 
the  winter  there  is  scarcely  an  hour's  day,  but  the  sky  is 
aglow  with  Northern  lights,  at  times  like  a  curtain  of  fire, 
lifting  and  falling  again,  at  others  as  a  golden  shower,  and  then 
again  displaying  all  the  prismatic  colours,  or  stretching  a 
white  arch  of  light  across  the  sky  with  a  span  as  broad  as  a 
rainbow. 

The  planets  all  cast  a  dim  shadow,  as  the  young  moon  does  with 
us,  whilst  the  great  stars  in  their  clear  heavens  shine  like  nothing 
we  in  England  have  ever  seen. 

At  Tromsoe,  the  sheltered  capital  of  Northern  Norway,  our 
steamer  remained  just  long  enough  to  allow  us  to  visit  an 
interesting  encampment  of  Lapps,  and  their  reindeer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  company  we  visited  had  pitched  their  tents  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  and  about  a  dozen  or  more  seemed  to  Jive 
comfortably  enough  in  a  space  we  might  portion  off  for  so  many 
hens  and  chickens.  Both  men  and  women  were  remarkably  short, 
seldom  more  than  four  feet  high,  with  eyes  wide  apart  and  flat 
expressionless  faces.  They  wore  reindeer  garments  with  leather 
boots  up  to  the  knee,  and  bright-coloured  hats  in  form  of  sou'- 
westers  on  their  tangled  locks.  At  our  request  the  men  called 
loudly  to  the  Lapp-in-chief,  .who  was  waiting  for  a  summons  upon 
the  hills  to  bring  down  his  herd  of  reindeer,  and  very  soon  the 
cries  of  the  dogs  and  the  rattling  of  the  horns  of  the  deer  were  to 
be  heard,  as  the  beautiful  creatures  answered  to  the  call  of  their 
master  and  bounded  down  the  hill-sides  towards  us.  The 
patriarchal  Lapp,  after  we  had  made  a  few  vain  attempts  at 
exchanging  courtesies,  signified  he  expected  a  handsome  donation 
for  his  trouble,  and  on  saying  "  good-bye,"  we  noticed  that  the 
Norwegian  sailors  who  accompanied  us  each  gave  his  coin  in  turn, 
it  being  considered  unlucky  to  part  with  a  Lapp  without  offering 
some  small  gift 

After  leaving  Tromsoe  we  sailed  onwards  with  all  speed,  stop- 
ping but  rarely  at  the  stations  on  the  way,  until  we  reached 
Molde,  of  which  place  we  had  heard  such  charming  accounts,  that 
we  decided  to  rest  there  for  a  few  days  before  proceeding  to  our 
journey's  end. 

Here  we  bade  the  captain  and  officers  adieu  with  many  regrets, 
watching  until  the  steamer,  our  pleasant  home  for  three  weeks 
had  become  a  mere  speck  in  the  distance. 
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After  passing  so  long  through  tracts  of  such  sterile  country^ 
the  contrast  of  the  beautiful  wooded  scenery  before  us  was 
striking  indeed,  and  we  could  not  but  revel  in  the  luxuriant 
beauty  of  the  vegetation,  both  higher  and  lower  mountains  rising 
behind  the  town,  being  richly  clothed  with  woods,  the  dark  green 
of  the  pines  contrasting  exquisitely  with  the  delicate  silver  birches. 
The  smooth  verdure  of  the  meadows,  carpet-like,  was  embroidered 
with  every  wild  flower  that  blows,  and  the  fruit-trees  in  the  little 
cottage  gardens  were  heavy  with  their  burden  of  crimson  fruit. 
The  calm  lake  reflected  every  surrounding  beauty,  every  flash  of 
the  bright  sun,  until  when  the  light  had  faded  and  darkness  not 
yet  descended,  it  gleamed  cold  and  spectral,  whilst  the  mists  from 
the  valley  plains  rose  and  wreathed  the  smiling  scene  of  day  in  a 
thick  Mhite  shroud. 

The  morning  after  our  arrival  at  Molde  a  wedding  took  place  at 
one  of  the  neighbouring  farmhouses,  and  a  pretty  sight  it  was, 
as  the  bridegroom,  after  helping  to  push  off  the  boats,  which  were 
covered  with  flags  and  flowers,  sprang  in  by  the  side  of  his  lady- 
love, to  be  pelted  with  white  roses  by  the  bridesmaids  all  in  their 
picturesque  peasants'  costumes.  The  bride  herself  was  in  a 
beautiful  silver  crown,  adorned  with  garnets,  and  hung  with 
bright  pendants  and  tufts  of  coloured  wool.  As  the  boat  glided 
across  the  waters  towards  a  white-spired  church  among  the  hills, 
the  voices  of  the  wedding  party  joining  in  a  chorale,  rang  out  full 
and  clear  over  the  lake. 

An  eight  days'  drive  through  the  exquisite  valley  of  the 
Bomsdal  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  bringing  to  us  the  brightest 
recollections  of  all  our  Norwegian  wanderings.  We  accomplished, 
on  an  average,  between  forty  and  fifty  miles  a  day,  stopping  at 
each  of  the  houses,  built  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  for 
the  comfort  of  travellers  along  the  road,  where  we  could  change 
our  carioles  and  ponies,  most  willing  and  ''  old-fashioned  "  beasts, 
and  order  either  luncheon  or  supper. 

Although  the  living  in  Norway  is  excellent,  there  is,  it  must  be 
confessed,  a  certain  sameness  in  the  menus — always  a  beef-steak 
after  the  inevitable  fried  salmon,  and  then  pancakes,  and  dishes 
of  the  amber-coloured  "  molte  berre  *'  (many  berries)  served  with 
huge  jugs  of  cream,  whipped  to  a  froth  with  an  appliance  not 
unlike  a  broom.  When  our  meal  was  over  the  servant  of  the 
house  would  appear  with  an  always  absurdly  moderate  bill,  and 
on  receiving  the  money  would  shake  hands  all  round  with  us, 
and  have  been  extremely  surprised  to  find  us  wanting  in  readiness 
to  return  her  hearty  salute. 

As  a  rule,  the  Norwegian  peasants  speak  English  remarkably 
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well,  and  only  quite  in  the  interior  did  we  come  across  those  who 
were  not  ahle  to  chatter  jBuently  enongh  with  ns  on  most  snbjects. 
We  were  highly  amused  when  we  heard  some  British  tourists 
trying  hard  to  give  their  orders  in  Norwegian  at  one  of  the  small 
inns  on  the  road. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  landlady  with  great  nrfvet^, — "  if  only 
you  would  speak  in  English,  how  much  better  we  should  under- 
stand you ! " 

The  scenery  through  this  wonderful  yalley,  which  is  considered 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  defies  all  description : — winding  for 
miles  between  gigantic  cliffs,  through  dropping  streams  and 
silvery  cascades,  with  forests  of  dark  firs  towering  on  every  side. 
In  the  distance  rises  a  long,  extended  range  of  peaks  and  pinnacles, 
and  here  and  there  one  range  peeps  out  behind  another  until  lost 
and  fading  with  the  white  mists,  like  hanging  cities  and  castles  in 
the  air.  The  valley  itself  is  green,  and  smiling  with  flowery 
ways,  and  studded  with  cosy  homesteads  nestling  among  leafy 
gardens.  The  pretty  farmeresses  all  work  in  the  fields  with  the 
labourers,  tossing  the  hay,  and  binding  up  the  sheaves  with  much 
good-will  and  ardour.  As  travellers  pass  on  the  road,  they  pause 
in  their  work,  nod  and  wave  their  hands,  with  a  kindly  greeting 
on  their  lips. 

On  reaching  the  shores  of  the  lake  Mjosen  once  more  we 
exchanged  our  delightful  cariole-driving  for  steamer  and  railway. 
The  Norwegian  trains  leave  much  yet  to  be  desired,  creeping  onward 
at  about  the  rate  of  a  languid  "  four-wheeler,"  and  remaining  an 
unconscionable  time  at  every  station.  On  the  following  day  at 
noon,  the  church  spires  and  white  houses  of  Ghristiania,  backed  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  appeared  in  sight,  and  as  we  neared  the 
town  we  were  much  struck  by  its  entirely  unique  aspect  and  by 
the  charm  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  The  warmth  of  the  air 
and  the  clear  brilliancy  of  the  sky  involuntarily  recall  Southern 
latitudes,  and  although  parallel  with  Shetland,  which  is  treeless 
and  bare,  the  forest  environs  of  Ghristiania  are  green  with  spruce 
and  pine,  plane  and  sycamore,  whilst  apples  and  cherries,  and  even 
pears  and  apricots,  ripen  to  perfection  in  the  open  air. 

In  the  winter  the  lakes  are  often  frozen  over  for  weeks  together, 
and  many  are  the  sledging  and  skating  parties  carried  forward. 
The  sun  only  shines  for  a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but 
then  with  dazzling  beauty,  and  hundreds  of  yellow  butterflies  may 
be  seen  flitting  over  the  ice,  and  amid  the  snow-laden  boughs  of 
the  forest. 

''  Our  beautiful  world,"  said  the  old  peasant,  who  was  telling 
of  these  winter  glories,  "  would  win  you  English  people  as  much 
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when  the  whole  earth  is  white  and  the  aurora  gleams  in  the 
sky  as  when  in  snmmer  the  pastures  are  rich  and  green,  and  the 
Qords  shine  in  the  sunlight." 

And  when  the  time  arrived  for  us  to  return  to  the  work-a-day 
world  of  London,  it  was  with  a  longing  desire  to  revisit  these 
lovely  and  peaceful  shores  that  we  bade  place  and  people  a  last 
"far-vel." 
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Chapteb  vn. 

Mb.  Hazlit,  to  his  sons'  surprise,  took  the  doctor's  axriyal  quite 
peaceably;  he  eyen  conformed  to  his  directions,  and  never  at- 
tempted to  qnit  his  room.  I  belieye  he  is  at  last  awake  to  the 
knowledge  how  frail  his  grasp  on  life  grows,  and  is  anxious  that  his 
hold  of  it  may  be  strengthened,  even  by  remedies  which  he  formerly 
repudiated.  Mentally,  he  often  wanders.  Septimus'  wife  is  in  the 
house  now,  except  at  night,  constantly.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see 
the  espionage  she  maintains,  under  direction,  of  course,  oyer  Lizzie. 
She  blows  eyery  time  she  goes  in  or  comes  out  of  Mr.  Hazlit's 
room,  where  Isabella  herseK,  saye  when  he  is  asleep,  is  not  per- 
mitted to  set  foot.  Maisie,  howeyer,  is  always  being  asked  for  by 
her  grandfather,  and  he  seems  more  tranquil  when  she  is  with  him, 
and  listens  to  her  chatter,  and  lavishes  endearments  on  her  for 
hours  at  a  time. 

Her  mother  appears  to  owe  me  a  grudge  for  haying  been  the 
reluctant  hearer  of  her  ramblings  the  other  day.  She  glowers 
sullenly  at  me,  and  avoids  me ;  but  she  has  had  no  relapse ;  her 
husband's  need  of  her  services  has  sobered  her.  I'm  sorry  for 
her,  she  is  an  unattractive  person,  not  desirable  for  a  wife.  Still 
ehe  is  most  unfairly  dealt  with ;  and  the  more  I  see  of  her,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  Septimus  deliberately  married  her  for 
money. 

Keezie  is  fully  advised  of  the  watch  this  woman  maintains  over 
Lizzie,  and  of  Lizzie's  discomfort  under  it,  and  regards  the  situation 
with  grim  humour.  She  delights  in  rousing  Isabella's  suspicions 
with  conjectures  "  why  Miss  Waylen  did  so-and-so,"  or  "  went  to 
such  a  place,"  causing  that  lady  many  fruitless  errands  to  remote 
parts  of  the  house.  Lizzie  has  not  been  beyond  the  garden  since 
Mr.  Hazlit  was  laid  up,  or  I  am  sure  she  would  be  followed ;  and 
I  know  that  innocent  little  Maisie  is  made  an  unconscious  detective 
of  what  passes  in  the  sick-room  when  she  is  there. 

I  sometimes  wonder  that  Eeezie  does  not  ingratiate  herself  more 
with  Isabella,  who  must  eventually  become  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  and  try  to  soften  the  dislike  which  that  yoimg  woman  bears 
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her.  Probably,  howeyer,  she  knows  that  she  is  certain  to  retain 
her  post  until  the  power  of  fulfilling  its  duties  fails  her,  and  there 
is  no  sign  of  that  yet.  Septimus  will  never  dismiss  her;  he 
thoroughly  recognises  her  peculiar  value,  so  Isabella  will  be 
compelled  to  tolerate  her  presence,  and  suffer  her  veiled  gibes.  As 
for  Lizzie,  when  the  old  man  is  dead,  I  do  not  imagine  another 
sun  will  dawn  upon  her  residence  here— and  a  very  good 
thing,  too ! 

I  infer  that  what  the  doctor  gave  as  his  opinion  after  his  first 
visit,  may  have  determined  Septimus  to  take  his  brother's  counsel, 
and  wait;  for  no  locksmith  has  yet  made  his  appearance.  In  a 
welcome  interval  of  fine  weather  two  or  three  days  since,  I  went 
out,  and  bent  my  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  field,  where  I 
formerly  encountered  Mr.  Hazlit  and  Lizzie.  I  don't  think  I  had  a 
distinct  intention  of  wetting  my  feet  in  damp  grass,  but,  if  so,  it 
would  have  been  balked.  The  high  wooden  gate  was  padlocked, 
and  further  secured  by  strong  stakes.  I  could  see  that  the  grass 
had  been  out,  and  also  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  little  thicket.  Some- 
one had  also  been  set  to  repair  the  breach,  through  which  I  had 
made  nefarious  entrance ;  it  is  now  so  well  filled  up  that  a  mouse 
could  scarcely  squeeze  through. 

I  discovered  by  chance  the  other  day,  in  talking  to  George 
Hazlit,  that  I  have  to  thank  him  for  the  mirror  by  whose  aid 
I  dress  so  conveniently.  It  slipped  out  casually,  and  I  thanked 
him.  He  must  have  been  aware  of  the  few  poor  inches  of  re- 
flection which  were  all  the  room  originally  boasted ;  and  I  equally 
appreciate  the  fine  common-sense  which  told  him  that  it  was 
inadequate  for  a  woman,  and  the  kindness  which  made  him  improve 
upon  it. 

As  a  proof  of  the  change  that  begins  to  come  over  me,  after  the 
passing  of  the  light,  as  I  sit  now  in  a  darkening  room — not  the 
parlour,  but  the  room  graced  by  the  limp,  white  woman  who  is  still 
faintly  distinguishable — I  require  quiet  to  reply  to  several  letters 
whose  unanswered  condition  weighs  on  my  conscience;  and  Mrs. 
Hazlit  is  scolding  Maisie  loudly  in  the  parlour,  looking  meditatively 
out,  and  debating  calling  for  candles — I  feel  a  quick  thrill  at  sight 
of  a  spot  of  red  glow  moving  behind  the  trees  which  mark  one  side 
of  the  garden  boundary.  Keezie  has  regaled  me,  lately,  veith 
fantastic  yams  of  ghostly  lights,  will-o'-the-wisps,  and  still  more 
alarming  phenomena.  These  recur  to  me  as  I  perceive  the  fiery 
point  approaching ;  not  steadily,  for  sometimes  it  is  stationary  for  a 
moment,  then  passes  swiftly  in  the  rear  of  a  tree,  and  remains 
awhile  invisible. 

I  broke  off  my  diary  so  suddenly  in  some  trepidation,  because  the 
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red  light  which  I  was  describing  began  to  approach  the  honsa  Mj 
fear,  however,  was  rendered  ridicnlons  when  I  discovered  that  it  was 
merely  George  Hazlit  strolling  along,  with  a  cigar  in  his  month, 
eyeing  the  windows  interrogatively  as  he  walked. 

He  did  not  see  me  nntil  he  was  dose  ontside,  for  it  was  the  parloar 
window  that  monopolised  his  chief  attention — then  he  called,  *'  Will 
yon  come  for  a  turn,  Mrs.  Markenfield  ?  The  paths  are  dry  enough 
if  yon  put  thick  boots  on,  and  it  is  8tn£Ey  indoors.'' 

Wonderful  how  a  man's  advent  chaises  hobgoblins!  I  answered 
with  alacrity,  **  The  boots  are  on.  I  haven't  changed  them  since 
my  walk  this  morning.    I  will  come  directly." 

An  instant  to  dose  my  writing-case,  a  panse  in  the  dark  hall  to 
find  my  cloak,  and  I  am  breathing  the  freshness  of  the  air  with 
satisfetction,  as  we  torn  towards  the  terrace. 

It  is  at  the  side  of  the  honse,  and  lies  lower.  Here  and  there,  by 
twos  and  threes,  are  little  steps  in  the  paths  we  take,  until  we  reach 
the  avenne  of  fine  old  limes,  planted  much  doeer  on  the  side  next  the 
building,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  beacon-like  dgar,  screening  ns 
from  observation  from  that  quarter.  On  the  other  side  the  terrace  is 
raised  by  a  steep  bank  above  some  long  fidds,  belonging  to  the 
Owlery,  and  there  the  trees  are  much  thinner,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  view,  which  by  a  fall  light  is  very  lovely. 

A  mist  hangs  over  the  fidds,  lurking  thickest  by  the  hedges.  The 
sky  is  dear,  but  moonless,  and  tho  stars  dot  it  thinly ;  but  I  have 
fair  hopes  of  to-morrow,  for  the  air  has  lost  its  oppressiveness,  and 
feds  d^  and  cool.  Something  sends  a  waft  of  ddidous  odour  to  my 
nose — ^not  the  limes,  it  is,  of  course,  past  their  season,  and  there  is  a 
gentle  rustling  among  shifting  brandies,  for  which  Qeoige,  noticing 
it,  gives  the  German  word — a  most  expressive  one — that  my 
ignorance  does  not  retain.  ''This  is  a  flEtvourite  lounge  of  mine  in 
ti^e  evening ; "  he  remarks,  '^ perhaps  all  th^more  that  I  have  it  to 
myself.    It's  not  popular." 

^<  I  question  whether,  as  a  rule,  it  would  be  with  me.  I  should 
have  to  be  in  a  healthy-minded  state,  that  my  surroundings  could 
not  affect,  to  enjoy  coming  here  at  dusk." 

"  Aren't  you  always  healthy-minded  ?  " 

^'  I  don't  know — define  healthy-mindedness,  and  I'll  tdl  you." 

"  If  you're  never  miserable,  dull,  or  out  of  sorts,  without  a  dear 
reason.  If,  £Edling  any  other  reason,  you  promptly  score  the 
state  of  your  feelings  down  to  health,  and  pooh-pooh  them.  If 
you're  happy,  unscientifically — without  a — *Why,  why?'  'Pick 
this  to  pieces,  what  is  it  worth  ? '  If  you  never  distort  your  own  or 
your  friends'  trumpery  shortcomings  into  heinous  sins,  and  don't 
yearn  to  become  aristocratic  in  your  virtues,  feeling  that  most  of  the 
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world  are  going  democratically  downhill — well^  then  I  should  say 
yon're  sound." 

I  reflected.  My  sensations  lately  had  certainly  rendered  me  liable 
to  a  charge  of  morbidity^  although  I  think  in  ihe  main  I  am  free 
from  that  affliction.  Instead  of  pleading  one  way  or  the  other^  I 
said: 

'^  I  should  fancy  from  your  tone,  Mr.  Hazlit,  the  healthy-minded 
are  the  dass  of  the  community  which  you  prefer." 

He  gave  a  mischievous  laugh.  **  There  you  nearly  admit  you 
don't  belong  to  them.  If  I  like  people,  or  a  person,  I  don't  stop  to 
enquire  if  liieir  hidden  springs  are  all  suchas  Ishould  kindly  approve 
of.  Perhaps,"  he  concluded,  with  a  sly  side-glance,  "  if  tiiey  were 
shown  by  the  outward  sign  of  an  aversion  to  the  smell  of  tobacco — 
even  in  the  open  air — it  might  induce  me  to  do  so." 

**  Now  I  shall  retort.  You  like  to  come  here  alone,  in  the  evening, 
to  smoke.  There  must  be  sentiment  somewhere  in  the  background. 
Sentimentality  is  violently  opposed  to  healthy-mindednees." 

''Oh — ^pardon!  Nothing  of  the  sort.  How  can  it  be?  Ask 
yourself— iEOi't  it  one  of  the  passive  joys  of  life  ?  Nothing  ruffling 
about  it.  Sometimes  you  unearth  it — I  don't,  but  you  may — in  the 
form  of  shabby  old  letters  that  soothe  and  gratify  you  with  the 
remembrance  of  the  pretty  things  you  have  written,  or  had  written 
to  you,  in  your  day.  Or  it  comes  soothingly  upon  you  unawares, 
led  up  to  by  some  subtle  concatenation  of  ideas.  I  should  never  call 
anything  so  harmlessly  agreeable  '  unhealthy ; '  over  a  pipe  by  the 
aid  of  sentiment  we  '  fEure  dodo '  of  our  past ;  put  the  teasing  part 
to  sleep,  and  enjoy  crooning  a  lullaby  over  its  cradle." 

''I  agree  witili  what  you  say;  and  I  can  fEuicy  recollection  painting 
things  so  pleasantly,  Uiat  it  would  be  likely  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
revival  If  you  stir  up  even  very  dead-looking  coals  sometimes,  you 
know,  they  flame  up  again." 

But  my  companion  did  not  take  my  pretty  suggestion  in  good" 
part.  He  vigorously  dashed  away  the  remnant  of  his  cigar,  and 
threw  up  his  hands  in  horror.  ''  If  that  was  to  be  my  case,  I'd 
forswear  them  for  ever.  Fancy  two  distinct  parts  of  your  life 
insisting  on  uniting  themselves  simultaneously  in  your  unfortunate 
person !  It  seems  to  me  I  would  as  soon  go  for  a  walking  tour  in 
my  baby's  socks  or  play  cricket  in  my  first  flannels." 

''  Oh,  your  old  clothes  simile  won't  do  all  round.  In  my  own 
experience  I  have  seen  certain  episodes  most  satisfactorily  resumed. 
For  instance,  I  have  witnessed  it  in  the  matter  of " 

"The  matter  of?" 

«  The  matter  of " 

"The  matter  of  lova    Why  does  the  lady  shirk  the  good  old 
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¥K>rd  ?  It  is  in  a  little  discredit  in  these  times ;  we  make  '  like '  do 
a  good  share  of  its  duty ;  but  it  is  time-honoured^  and,  with  ihe 
thing  it  stands  for,  yery  stele,  yet  ever  new." 

"  Eeply,  if  you  please ! " 

"  Well— let  me  see.  The  personal  test  is  the  strongest.  Putting 
the  poker  in  my  one  cinderheap  ought  to  impel  me  to  go  forthwith 
to  Heidelberg,  and  marry  my  cousin  ?  " 

I  gave  an  interrogative  nod  of  my  head. 

"  No.  I  thought  we  were  very  near— once ;  but  since  I  bade  her 
good-bye  as  B^mak's  affianced  my  ideas  began  to  remove  her  farther 
and  further  away.  I  mean  in  sympathy,  fancy,  &c. ;  of  course,  we 
were  really  parted  long  before  I  found  it  out.  It  seems  to  me,  now, 
that  she's  an  entirely  different  person,  which  is  a  very  bad  sign.  I 
have  a  tenderness,  owing  to  her,  for  my  student  days,  and  for  the 
pretty  little  cousin  she  was  then.  She  made  a  flowery  unsordid  part, 
in  a  badly-reared,  kept  down,  loveless  youth.  Frieda  had  the  whole 
of  what  young  men  at  that  age  generally  divide  pretty  freely,  but  she 
didn't  VTant  it,  so  she  very  sensibly  pitched  it  back  to  me." 

"  And  I  believe,  by  your  manner,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  humble 
your  pride  to  oflfer  it  again  ?  " 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Markenfield,  if  my — ^my  affections  " — bringing  out  the 
words  with  the  demure  half-banter  men  frequently  assume  when  they 
deprecate  romantic  expressions — "  were  unchanged,  there  would  stiU 
be  some  struggle  there.  But  you  don't  seem  to  like  me  ?  I  believe 
women  cling  to  that  idea  of  loving — only  to  the  idea,  by-the-bye — 
once  and  for  aye,  which,  it  is  a  substantial  blessing  to  most  people,  is 
little  more  than  pretty  poetry.  Surely  I  have  as  good  a  right  no6 
to  love  Madame  Bemak,  now,  as  Frieda  Wagner  had  not  to  love  me 
'  once  upon  a  time.' " 

"  Do  you  think  she  would  have  you,  if  you  asked  her  ?  " 

"Um — I  think  she  would — marry  me.  Yes,  I  do;  you  are 
laughing  at  my  conceit  ?  But  would  it  be  particularly  flattering — 
think  it  out?  She  has  two  boys  to  bring  up,  and  little  to  do  it  on. 
She  is  almost  as  dependent  on  other  people's  counsel — say  my 
counsel,  as  a  hop  is  on  its  pole.  She  knows  my  means ;  I  think  it 
would  be  her  di&tinct  duty  to  accept  me,  even  with  her  first  husband 
unforgotten.  So  I  shall  never  put  the  temptetion  in  her  way.  I  can 
help  her  and  the  lads  without  lliat." 

"  How  good  of  you ! " 

"  Gk)od !  My  child — ^I  beg  your  pardon.  Didn't  I  tell  you  how 
shabbily  her  mother  was  treated  ?  " 

"Yes;  before  you  were  bom.  It  doesn't  lie  at  your  door.  You 
are  a  generous  man,  Mr.  Hazlit." 

''  There's  a  complete  mistake.    Listen,  while  I  make  confession. 
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Nature  meant  me  for  the  greatest  screw  in  the  family.  The  posses- 
sion of  filthy  lucre  charms  me,  it  slips  reluctantly  from  my  hands." 

**  Yet  you  risked  losing  some  in  offending  your  father  by  doing 
this.    I  don't  believe  you." 

"Well — ^allow  the  influence  of  a  spirit  of  determination,  for  I'm  as 
obstinate  as  he  is."  Here  his  face  changed  to  thoughtfulness,  which 
the  quiet  skies  reyealed  indistinctly,  as  he  slightly  raised  his  head« 
''  The  poor  old  man — ^he  is  hard  by  the  end  now — the  end ;  and  clings 
to  life.  If  it  was  in  my  power  to  prolong  his  days  for  a  season  I 
would  make  some  sacrifice  to  do  so,  though  I  know  he  would  employ 
the  grant  in  the  old  miserable  styla  But  yet,"  there  was  an  emotion 
in  his  voice  as  he  concluded,  which  shook  it,  "  in  all  my  life,  he  has 
felt  no  more  for  me — than  yonder  tree  does.  He  has  been  no  father 
to  one  amongst  us.  I  lose  nothing  in  him,  and  shall  search  in  vain 
for  a  softening  recollection  to  endue  his  memory  with." 

How  true — ^how  sadly  true  his  words  were  I  knew  from  Eeezie ; 
also,  that  the  circumstances  connected  with  his  mother's  death,  of 
which  he  did  not  breathe  a  syllable  to  me,  had  cut  to  the  very  core 
of  the  young  man's  nature. 

We  kept  silence  for  a  time.  I  was  looking  with  solemn  thoughts 
at  the  solitary  light  shining  from  the  upper  part  of  the  dark  mass 
which  defined  the  0  wlery  where  one,  whose  last  days  should  have  been 
tended  by  the  solicitude  of  those  belonging  to  him,  whose  bedside 
might  have  been  a  rallying  point  for  the  ejection  there  remains  so 
brief  a  span  to  testify,  was  lying,  keeping  them  at  bay,  forbidden, 
ahnost,  to  cross  his  doorway,  mistrusting  and  hating  them  to  the 
last 

We  had  made  two  silent  turns  upon  the  terrace,  when  I  perceived 
some  objects  defined  against  the  white  mist  that  fringed  the  hedges 
a  little  distance  down  the  field.  At  the  same  time,  my  sharp  ears 
caught  the  fiEdnt  sound  of  voices.  My  companion,  deeply  lost  in 
reflections,  did  neither,  and  I  did  not  attract  his  attantion.  I  watched 
the  objects. 

They  did  not  move  at  first ;  then  a  sort  of  struggle  appeared  to 
take  place  between  them,  but  accompanied  by  no  noise.  Finally,  one, 
swiftly  darting  &om  the  other,  came  nearer  and  nearer  the  terrace, 
and  with  a  foot  too  light  to  befaray  its  passage  over  the  ground,  scaled 
the  bank,  crossed  our  path  at  its  extremity,  and  vanished.  But  not 
without  striking  George's  quick  eye. 

"  Wasn't  that  some  one  on  the  terrace  ?  Yes ;  and  there  is  another 
some  one  in  the  field,  I  see.  Halloa  I  you  vagabond,  what  are  you 
doing  there  ?  The  devil  1  it's  a  man.  I'll  make  him  give  an  account 
of  why  he's  trespassing  on  our  premises." 

He  left  my  side;  vaulted  down  the  bank,  and  made  for  the 
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intruder ;  who,  on  his  part^  quitted  the  shelter  of  the  hedge  and 
advanced  to  meet  him. 

Then,  dear  on  the  quiet  night  air,  came  the  careless  tones  of 
Septimus. 

'*  No  occasion  for  violence,  old  fellow ;  it's  I." 

"  Skulking  about  a  damp  field— at  this  time !  Well,  for  a  man 
who  has  the  gout  by  seasons,  and  enjoys  comfort  when  he  can  get  it 
gratis,  you've  chosen  a  funny  place.    What  are  you  doing?  " 

''  Q3ie  same  as  yourself— up  on  the  terrace  there.  Talking  to  a 
pretty  woman." 

The  air  carried  the  words  better  than  the  speaker  intended,  or  than 
either  of  the  two  imagined. 

"  What  pretty  woman  could  you  find  in  this  field  ?  " 

The  expression  of  Septimus'  voice  scarcely  changed  as  he  replied — 

^'  That  girl  of  my  father's.  I  saw  her  as  I  was  coming  home  from 
the  office,  later  than  usual,  climbing  the  gate  at  the  bottom ;  and 
when  I  spoke  to  her  she  flew  like  a  lunatic.  I  was  rather  curious  to 
know  where  she  had  been  and  I  followed  to  enquire,  but  I  got  nothing 
but  gasps  and — ahem ! — ^lies  for  my  pains.  She  was  empty-handed, 
however." 

"  Why  the  deuce  can't  you  let  her  alone  ?  She'll  be  out  of  your 
way  before  long;  and  if  she  gets  a  legacy — ^which  is  doubtful — she 
has  thoroughly  well  earned  it." 

'^  Ah !  she's  artful  enough  to  do  the  lot  of  us  yet.  And  I  was  only 
politely  inquisitive." 

They  were  now  sufficiently  dose  for  Septimus  to  raise  his  hat  to 
me,  and  say  with  bland  courtesy — 

"  I'm  sorry  I  can't  give  myself  the  pleasure  of  remaining  with  you. 
My  hands  are  none  the  better  for  scaling  a  gate  or  two,  and  I  fed 
the  necessity  of  a  good  brush." 

The  broUiers  parted ;  and  as  Gteorge  rejoined  me,  where  I  leant 
against  a  tree,  he  began  reassuringly — 

^*  I  hope  you  haven't  been  frightened  alone  here.  You  see  it  was 
only  Septimus  and  Miss  Waylen,  having  some  sort  of  skirmish  as  to 
why  she  was  out  to-night -" 

But  I  stopped  him.  Barely  had  he  reached  me,  when  I  caught  his 
arm  and  ezdaimed,  with  real  apprehension — 

<'  Has  he  gone  after  her  ?  Follow,  follow  them,  please.  Don't  let 
him  overtake  her!" 

Keeping  my  hands  tight  in  his  own  and  bending  low,  he  said  in  a 
half  remonstrating,  half  caressing  way,  to  which  his  full  masterful 
voice  adapted  itself  very  well — 

"  You've  had  too  much  of  this  old  terrace,  we'll  go  in.  There's  no 
reason  to  alarm youisdf.    Lizzie  isupstairs, safe  enough  beforenow; 
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and  he  won't  follow  her  there.      Perhaps  Isabella  may  have  a 

*  mauTais  quart  d'heure/  bnt  that  I  can't  interfere  with.  My  brother, 
like  several  of  the  vastly  dever  kind,  is  over-suspicions.  Why,  you're 
trembling !  Let  me  pull  that  cloak  closer.  I'm  afraid  you've  taken 
cold." 

I  made  a  gesture  of  dissent.  And  then,  impelled  to  do  so  as  a 
relief  to  a  portion  of  the  restrained  feelings  of  the  last  few  days,  I  told 
him,  as  we  went  back  to  the  house,  what  had  passed  between  Lizzie 
and  me  on  the  morning  of  my  rejected  proposal  I  described  her 
agitation,  and  recounted,  as  faithfully  as  I  was  able,  all  she  had  then 
said,  feeling,  with  vexation,  how  difficult  it  is  to  transmit  impressions 
as  we  received  them.  He  was  quite  attentive,  but  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  now  and  again,  and  when  I  had  finished,  said — 

''She  could  go  if  she  wished,  Mrs.  Markenfield,  that's  nonsense! 
I  can  think  of  no  reason  to  hinder  her  accepting  your  offer.  Don't 
you  really  believe  if  she  wanted  to  go  she  would  ?  " 

'^  But  she  seemed  wretched.  She  cried  and  declared  she  would 
give  the  world  to  be  ite(b  to  leave.    Then  said  she  '  couldn't,'  she 

*  must  not.' " 

''  She  was  hysterical ;  she  certainly  has  too  much  put  upon  her. 
Now  the  task  must  be  awful !  There  shall  be  a  nurse  got,  or  some 
arrangement  made.  But,  on  my  honour,  there  is  nothing  to  keep 
Lizzie  here ;  and  personally  I  wish  she'd  gone  years  ago." 

^'  Do  you  dislike  her  ?  " 

^  No ;  but  I  emphatically  dislike  her  presence  in  the  house.  It's 
a  false  position,  which  has  raised  scandal ;  I  assure  you  I'm  con- 
vinced it  is  groundless,  but  all  of  us  are  not — especidly  stupid  old 
Eeezie.  I  think  my  father  has  placed  her  in  her  peculiar  post,  in 
terrorism  over  us.  His  money  is  his  own  to  do  as  he  chooses  with ; 
and,  perhaps,  he  has  enjoyed  exciting  our  fears.  Old  men  do  leave 
their  property  curiously,  you  know.  Well,  as  far  as  I'm  specially  con- 
cerned, she  might  have  the  lot.  But  to  talk  of  being  obliged  to  stop 
— nonsense ! " 

''  There  is  one  part  of  what  she  said  to  you,"  he  concluded,  as  we 
gained  the  porch,  and  heard  a  rasping  sound  that  denoted  the 
securing  of  windows,  '^  which  I  selfishly  wish  might  have  weight. 
She  begged  you  not  to  hurry  your  departure.  I  can  easily  conceive, 
in  her  not  too  agreeable  life,  how  pleasant  your  kindness  must  have 
been.  May  I — the  request  makes  me  feel  ridiculous — considering  the 
footing  your  residence  here  is  upon — ^but  may  I,  say  as  a  fellow- 
lodger,  ask  you  not  to  desert  the  Owlery  for  a  short  time  longer  ? 
See  the  dear  sky — ^I  believe  the  weather's  going  to  mend — and  don't 
be  afraid  of  Ix^ee — there  are  none.  If  there  were,  I  should  be 
•delighted  to  drive  them  off  for  you." 
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I  could  make  no  immediate  answer.  The  door  in  front  of  izs 
opened  quickly,  and  Septimus  and  his  wife,  she  sullen,  he  smiling, 
appeared  on  the  threshold,  prepared  to  depart  to  their  hald  little 
abode  down  the  road. 


Chapteb  VIII. 

The  morning  succeeding  our  conference,  George  paid  an  early  yisii 
to  his  brother — ^I  saw  him  go,  as  I  was  dressing — to  discuss  tho 
project  of  engaging  a  nurse  for  Mr.  Hazlit.  After  some  confabula- 
tion it  was  decided  that,  for  the  present,  Isabella  should  reliero 
Miss  Waylen.  The  old  man,  lately,  has  been  more  light-headed 
than  at  first,  and  inclined  to  fall  into  long  dozes,  from  which 
he  sometimes  wakes  in  a  state  of  preternatural  acuteness  of  in- 
tellect, and  sometimes  in  a  condition  of  semi-oblivion  to  all  around 
him.  In  one  of  the  latter  of  these  states  I  went  in  to  see  him, 
and  was  startled  by  the  ghastly  change  his  illness  had  worked 
upon  his  features.  His  deeply  sunken  eyes,  startling  in  their 
brightness,  followed  Lizzie's  every  movement  about  the  room,  but 
he  called  her  ''  Damaris." 

Of  me,  oddly  enough,  he  had  a  correct  remembrance,  answered  my 
questions  regarding  his  health,  and  said  nothing  to  mark  an  un- 
settled braiD,  but  the  words,  spoken  very  fretfully,  that  ^'  Septimus 
would  have  been  a  good  husband  for  me,  and  it  would  have  squared 
things — evened  them  more."  I  was  devoutly  grateful  that  lasibella 
was  not  by  at  the  moment ;  but,  my  predominant  feeling,  as  I  sat  in 
that  mean,  barrack-like  room,  was  entire  compassion  for  the  wreck 
of  life,  whose  long  gaunt  limbs,  bereft  of  all  power  and  vigour,  were 
stretched  on  the  hard  wooden  bedstead. 

The  old  man's  mind  does  not  cease  to  run  horribly  upon  his 
money.  Disconnected  allusions  to  investments,  bitter  menaces  against 
debtors,  and  ramblings  concerning  locks  which  Lizzie  must  keep  well 
guarded,  "and  not  lot  them  get  at  until  the  proper  time,  Damaris ! 
They'll  get  as  much  as  they  want  at  the  proper  time ;  won't  they  ? 
Eh  ? "  He  partly  rises  from  his  pillow  when  he  fiercely  jerks  out 
«  Eh  ?  "  and  waits  impatiently  for  an  answer.  Then,  seemingly  satisfied 
by  an  assentiug  one,  falls  back  upon  it. 

Maisie  was  there  when  I  was,  playing  at  the  bedside  with  a  little 
doll ;  watching  her  grandfather,  and  occasionally  addressing  him  in 
her  dear  treble.  Very  wonderful  is  the  innocent  composure  and 
placid  curiosity  with  which  these  babies  often  gaze  upon  what  to 
their  elders  is  so  awe-inspiring,  or  even  repulsive. 

This  child  is  so  engaging,  that  it  is  barely  credible  she  is  her 
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mother  B  daaghter.  The  first  thing  that  Mr.  Hazlit  inTariably  does 
with  returning  oonscionsness  is  to  ask  for  her.  She  has  slept  in  the 
honse  a  week  now^  and  I  often  have  her  company  in  my  bedroom. 
The  long  glass  pleases  her  vastly,  and  she  cnrtsiee  and  turns  about 
to  her  own  little  image  in  full,  with  high  delight. 

I  was  by  when  Mrs.  Hazlit  drily  stated  to  Lizzie  that  she  was 
prepared  to  lighten  her  labour,  when  it  became  too  trying  for  her. 
She  made  the  announcement  in  a  way  as  if  she  presumed  the  ofier 
would  not  be  particularly  welcome.  But  she  was  mistaken.  The 
poor  girl  has  worn  to  a  thread,  latterly ;  and  a  gleam  of  eager  relief 
came  into  her  face,  as  she  replied,  quickly — 

**  I  shall  be  yery  glad.  It's  very  kind  of  you,*Mrs.  Hazlit ;  and 
if  I  can  arrange  that  Mr.  Hazlit " 

*'  Arrange ! "  the  woman  laughed  offensively.  "  No  doubt,  if  he's 
asked,  he  won't  suffer  me  in  the  room,  instead  of  you,  a  minute. 
Bat,  as  he's  generally  wool-gathering,  I  don't  see  why  you've  any 
reason  to  mention  it." 

*^  Perhaps,"  I  put  in,  to  distract  Isabella's  malicious  eye  from 
Lizzie's  vivid  blush,  "as  Miss  Waylen  looks  so  very  tired  this 
morning,  it  would  do  her  good  to  have  a  complete  rest  in  her  own 
room  to-night.  If  you  don't  care  for  so  long  a  watch,  Mrs.  Hazlit, 
I  could  relieve  you.    I  am  a  nurse  of  some  experience." 

"  Oh,  it  won't  kill  me,  Mrs.  Markenfield,  thank  you ! "  she 
answered.  *'  I  m  strong  enough,  when  nothing  worries  me ;  and  if  I 
should  take  a  nap  in  a  chair  the  old  man  would  wake  me  if  he 
stirred.    I  always  sleep  with  one  eye  open." 

I  should  not  have  thought  this.  On  my  own  private  judgment  I 
ehould  have  pronounced  the  lady  to  be  blest  with  deep  and  heavy 
slumbers.  After  this  assertion  she  betook  herself  on  some  errand  to 
the  kitchen,  and  shortly  engaged  in  a  war  of  words  with  Mrs.  Skey, 
from  which  she  retired  undeniably  worsted. 

I  took  a  long  ramble  that  day,  which  was  as  fine  as  one  could  wish, 
starting  alone,  but  meeting  Q-eorge  when  I  was  some  distance  from 
the  Owlery  on  my  way  back.  The  doctor  was  emerging  from  the 
gate  as  we  returned,  and,  to  my  companion's  queries,  reported  his 
patient  somewhat  better. 

Commenting  on  this,  I  told  George  how  pleased  I  felt  that 
Lizzie  was  to  have  an  occasional  respite  from  her  attendance,  and 
he  replied,  *^  I  did  my  best  for  a  regular  nurse.  But  Septimus 
would  have  it  this  way;  on  the  candle-end  principle,  doubtless. 
I  know  the  old  man  will  have  none  of  it  when  his  wits  are 
about  him." 

"  Do  you  think,"  I  enquired,  "  that  it  is  possible  he  may  get  round, 
for  a  time  ?  " 
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"Yes;  I  do  now.  I  didn't  a  day  or  two  back.  But  he  has  a 
marveUons  constitution." 

Later  on,  Septimns  dropped  in,  and  held  a  rather  protracted 
colloqny  with  his  wife,  alone.  It  seemed  he  urged,  what  I  had 
suggested,  that  she  should  remain  to  sit  up  that  night.  The  sight 
of  him  reminded  me  of  the  episode  of  the  preceding  one,  concerning 
which  I  had  had  no  opportunity  of  any  words  with  Lizzie.  The 
doctor's  opinion  of  Mr.  Hazlit's  present  state  was  communicated  to 
him  by  his  wife,  I  beUeye ;  and  I  was  surprised  to  notice  that  when 
he  came  across  me,  immediately  afterwards,  his  manner  was  more 
elate  than  usual,  though  he  is  always  in  good  spirits.  I  was  with 
Maisie,  trying  to  find  a  due  through  a  labyrinthine  mess  she  had 
made  of  a  hideous  scrap  of  wool-work,  Eeezie's  gift,  destined  when 
completed  to  form  an  offering  to  "Grandpa,"  when  I  heard  his 
cheerful  "  How  are  you  ?  "  and  looked  up  to  see  him,  clear-skinued 
and  trim,  trifling  with  a  handkerchief,  with  a  peculiar-patterned  blue 
border,  which  was  protruding  jauntily  from  1^  pocket. 

He  sat  down  on  the  settee  beside  me.  "  Maisie,  you're  teasing  as 
usual.  What  on  earth  is  that  thing,  Mrs.  Markenfield?"  He 
caressed  the  child  while  speaking,  dwelling  with  pleasure  on 
her  golden  hair,  her  sweeping  brown  lashes,  and  the  wonderful 
bloom,  at  once  so  yivid  and  so  delicate,  that  only  tints  cheeks  so 
young. 

It  did  not  delight  me  when  the  critical  regard  turned  from 
Maisie,  bending  oyer  her  woolly  horror,  too  engrossed  to  deign  him 
any  attention,*  to  me.  I  have  the  average  share  of  vanity,  but  as 
already  during  the  day  I  had  listened  to  some  remarks,  not  offered 
as  mere  compliments,  concerning  hair  that  looked  as  bright  under  a 
thunder-doud  as  in  the  sunbeams,  and  grey  eyes  that  had  been 
ridiculously  idealised,  I  was  afraid  of  an  outbreak  from  another 
quarter.  Furthermore,  I  intensely  dislike  this  man's  admiration^ 
even  when  silent. 

"  The  worthy  medico,  I  hear,"  he  went  on,  "  thinks  we  may  by- 
and-by  be  rejoicing  over  a  recovery.  What  an  unlooked-for  tennina- 
tion  to  our  protracted  anxiety  I " 

The  sarcasm  was  thinly  glazed.  It  is  Septimus'  way  to  keep  just 
an  outer  layer  of  banter  over  sentiments  which  his  acute  worldly 
sense  does  not  expect  will  be  credited. 

"Yes,  I  should  think  very  unlooked-for." 

He  went  quietly  on. 

"  Life's  sweet !  I  sympathise  with  the  clutch  of  it ;  even  when  it's 
a  horse  that  has  thrown  you,  and  tries  to  kick  itself  away,  while  you 
flounder  in  the  mud,  grasping  its  tail.  My  sympathy,  in  fact,  leads 
me  to  respect  it  even  in  its  lowest  forms.    I  wouldn't  kill  a  grub  if 
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it  left  my  fruit  trees  alone ;  and  although  now  Thomas  Hazlit's  life 
has  left  the  stage  of  active  usefulness  or  enjoyment  behind^  I  hope  it 
has  still  some  evening  of  repose  and  calm  sJiead." 

"I  hope  so." 

"  I  know  that,  Mrs.  Markenfield."  With  a  slight  laugh  he  put  his 
elbow  on  his  knee,  and  leant  his  face  on  his  hand,  so  that  he  could 
stare  fully  into  mine,  then  spoke  with  marked  significance. 

"  In  different  circumstances  with  a  &ctor — ought  I  to  say  f  ac- 
tress?— in  my  present  situation  non-existent,  my  piety  might 
have  been  less.  Certain  hopes — I  don't  think  they  would  have 
been  delusive — my  hopes  never  are  delusive — might  have  aroused 
impatience.  As  it  is,  my  fate  being  fixed,  and  my  mercenary  ten- 
deucies  of  the  chastened  kind,  my  filial  wishes  have  no  motive  to 
weaken  them/' 

I  both  disbelieved,  and  comprehended  him,  thoroughly,  with  great, 
though  repressed,  resentment,  and  thoroughly  he  knew  it.  Added  to 
which,  for  the  last  few  minutes  I  had  been  intensely  aware  that  one 
of  his  arms  was  stretched  along  the  back  of  the  settee,  and  that  my 
least  movement  entailed  touching  it.  I  could  not  well  rise ;  Maisie 
had  placed  her  stores  in  my  lap,  and,  also,  I  wished  to  appear 
perfectly  careless  of  what  was,  in  itself,  insignificant.  Had  he  put 
his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  or  his  face  nearer  to  mine,  I  should  forth- 
with have  sprung  to  my  feet ;  but  the  child's  presence  was  a  check. 
Besides,  he  is  prudent,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  give  me  an  excuse  for 
taking  offence ;  the  sort  of  intuition  of  my  feelings  I  am  sure  he 
possessed  was  enough  for  him. 

It  seemed  to  me  he  lingered  for  ages,  alternately  trifling  with  the 
little  girl,  and  talking  to  me.  His  conversation  reminds  me  of 
skatmg.  He  skims  rapidly,  smoothly,  over  so  large  a  stretch  of 
subject-matter  in  such  a  short  time.  He  often  passes  the  post 
marked  "  Dangerous,"  but  his  tread  is  so  transient,  his  passage  so 
swift,  that  ere  I  can  resent  his  leading  we  are  on  conventional  tracks 
again. 

But  at  length  he  consulted  his  watch,  jumped  up,  shook  hands  and 
said  "  Good-bye,^'  taking  Maisie  away  with  him  to  share  some  sweets 
with  Lulu.  '^I  shall  keep  you  at  home,  to-night,  puss.  Your 
mother  is  going  to  stay  with  grandfather,  and  your  poor  Seiiher's 
afraid  of  wild  beasts,  by  himself." 

She  rushed  at  his  heels,  shouting,  ''Silly  father!  Silly  father! " 
and  I  breathed  freely. 

I  did  not  remain  there.  From  the  terrace  I  watched  the  sun 
drop  out  of  sight,  a  magnificent  monarch  in  a  palace  of  rose  and 
purple.  Saw  the  sky,  save  for  a  faint  pink  line  in  the  west,  assume 
that  soft  greenish-blue  against   which  trees    and   all    prominent 
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objects  stand  out  like  marrelloiis  carving.  I  had  been  urgently 
invited  to  the  spot  again;  and  we  walked  to  and  fro  nntil  the 
deepest  dusk  which  was  to  fall  that  night  from  the  dear  heaven  was 
aronnd  ns. 

As  I  was  going  np  to  my  bedroom,  forth  from  Mr.  Hazlit's  door 
came  Isabella,  in  a  long  red  dressing-gown.  She  was  stealing 
cautiously  to  the  stairs,  when  she  spied  me,  and  stopped  short. 

^'I  thought  you  had  gone  to  bed,  Mrs.  Markenfield,"  she 
stammered,  confusedly. 

"  Do  you  want  anything,  Mrs.  Hazlit  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  no  I  nothing.  I  came  to  see  if  the  doors  were  fesL" 
Nobody  but  Eeezie  ever  touches  bolts  and  bars. 

"How  is  Mr.  Hazlit?" 

"  Fast  asleep ;  has  been  a  long  time — he  doesn't  know  I*m  here, 
and  Miss  Waylen  has  gone  to  bed."  , 

"  I'm  very  glad.    I  hope  you'll  have  a  quiet  night." 

"  Thank  you.    Good  night." 

While  we  spoke  she  had  shifted  her  eyes  from  the  floor  to  the 
walls,  from  waUs  to  ceiling.  She  gazed  anywhere  but  at  me.  Her 
manner  was  so  exceedingly  peculiar  that  I  wondered.  I  might  have 
frustrated  her  in  some  purpose  by  meeting  her  just  then.  She  is  a 
blunderer  in  deception ;  the  roU  may  or  may  not  be  sympathetic, 
but,  certainly,  the  performance  is  weak.  My  mood  when  alone  was 
much  more  pleasant  than  has  been  the  case  for  some  time.  I  put 
out  the  candle  before  finishing  undressing,  and  opened  the  window 
wide.  The  night  was  warm,  and  very  still.  There  was  not  a  cloud 
upon  the  great  dome  which  hung,  studded  thickly  with  stars,  over 
the  quiet  garden.  There  seemed  a  luminousness  in  the  atmosphere 
which  made  every  object  below  distinctly  visible.  I  could  even 
discriminate  between  the  different  degrees  of  density  caused  by  the 
various  shades  of  the  belt  of  trees  circling  the  lawn.  I  undressed 
slowly,  dreamilv  thinking.  I  am  not  quite  equal  to  expressing  my 
thoughts,  perhaps  they  were  not  sufficiently  definite  for  that,  but 
until  I  was  in  bed,  I  should  have  said  that  I  was  in  the  frame  of 
mind  to  be  first  agreeably  held  awake,  and  then  drop  imperceptibly 
to  sleep.  But  I  had  not  lain  long  before  I  discovered  that  slumber, 
instead  of  advancing,  appeared  to  be  steadily  receding.  A  feverish 
restlessness,  a  tiresome  activity  in  following  up  every  end  of  thought 
that  struck  me,  was  gradually  exciting  me.  Brief  snatches  of 
oblivion,  of  not  more  than  a  few  moments'  duration,  from  which  I 
started  nervously,  my  heart  beating  with  undefined  apprehension, 
increased  my  ultimate  wakefulness.  This  is  the  sure  commencement 
of  a  veritable  "  Walpurgis  Night "  when  every  crack  of  famiture  or 
planking,  every  stir  of  curtain  and  coverlet,  every  faint  sound  arising 
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•or  fancied  on  distant  etaircases  and  passages  becomes  significant^  and 

the— 

"▼agae  epiritaal  fear — 
Like  to  some  doubtful  noise  of  creaking  doors, 
Heard  by  the  watcher  in  a  haunted  house, 
That  keeps  the  rust  of  murder  on  the  walls/' 

wares  its  spectral  sword. 

I^knew  I  was  alone  in  tibe  room,  but,  by  degrees  I  ceased  to  feel  so. 
The  air — ^the  invisible,  all-snrronnding  air — took  a  voice.  Faint  stirs, 
like  the  mstling  of  wings,  made,  I  doubt  not,  by  birds  in  the  ivy 
outside,  SQggested  to  me  a  horrible  story  of  some  yindictiye  avenger, 
who,  under  tibe  form  of  the  bird  of  night  from  which  this  honse 
•derives  its  name,  invaded  the  solitude  of  a  victim  and  killed  him.  As 
they  slowly  dragged  on,  those  few  hours  of  the  night  brought  actual 
4igony. 

At  last  amidst  these  morbid  fancies  came  a  sound  that  was  neither 
^buzzing  of  insect's  wing,  or  crack  of  time-worn  wood.  It  was  near 
my  door,  but  whether  growing  nearer  or  more  distant  I  could  not 
-distinguish.  It  was  like  a  muffled  tread,  falling  very — ^very — slowly, 
accompanied  by  a  soft,  heavy  dragging  upon  the  floor. 

Unable  to  lie  longer  I  sprang  from  the  bed  and  groped  my  way 
towards  the  casement.  I  looked  up  first  at  the  dense  blue,  pierced 
with  winking  points  of  light — looked  until  my  thoughts  were 
calmer,  until  my  fears  gradually  ebbed  under  the  soothing  of  a 
great  protection  that  seemed  to  descend  in  serene  supremacy  of 
Biajeety,  compelling  the  turmoil  of  terror  to  give  place  to  the 
quiescence  of  awe. 

When  my  raised  glance  at*  last  fell  I  had  become  a  rational 
creature.  Turning  my  eyes  downwards  to  the  garden,  shall  I  ever 
forget  the  horror  that  made  my  knees  fail  me,  and  my  whole  body 
tremble  as,  **  0  Q-od !  what  is  it  ?  ''  escaped  me  like  a  cry. 

Something  moving  slow  and  noiselessly  along,  almost  below  the 
window.  It  seemed  unnaturally  tall,  and  its  dim  white  outline  had  a 
mistiness  such  as  no  material  form  had  ever  presented  to  me.  To 
my  vision  its  outline  was  surrounded  by  a  faint  luminous  circle, 
marked  upon  the  path  in  contrast  to  the  shadows.  Although  its 
passage  was  so  deliberate,  so  quiet,  its  long  garment  seeming  to 
trail  lightly  as  a  cloud  behind  it,  it  was  yet  a  menacing  presence. 
Once,  twice,  the  folds  of  its  wrappings  were  furiously  tossed  and 
agitated ;  an  arm  was  raised  and  shaken,  as  calling  calamity  upon 
the  house. 

Spellbound,  I  yet  leant  further  out  to  mark  its  course.  It  passed 
beneath,  went  on  and  turned  an  angle  that  hid  it  from  my  sight. 
But  at  the  turn  it  lifted  the  light  it  had  been  holding  low  against  its 
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side.    Lifted  it  so  that  a  ray  streamed  over  its  grim  featureB  and  wild* 
white  hair  and  beard. 

That  broke  the  spell.  I  allowed  no  interval  to  collect  my  ideas^ 
One  impnlse  surged  so  high  that  it  overbore  everything.  To  obtain 
instant  satis£EM;tion  from  a  dread  that  was  weirder  and  more  ghastly  in 
its  strangeness  than  that  of  any  delusive  spectre,  I  seized  a  long  heavy 
jacket  that  was  hanging  up,  whose  folds  enveloped  me  entirely^  con- 
cealing even  my  feet  which  I  hastily  thrust  into  stockings  Aid 
slippers,  and  forgetting  my  fallen,  disordered  hair,  recking  nothing  of 
how  startling  my  appearance  would  be,  I  stumbled  to  the  door,  turned 
the  handle,  and  reached  the  wide  landing  where  the  dim  light- 
struggling  faintly  through  the  great  square-paned  window  seemed, 
to  converge  on  the  monkey-sentinel  of  the  stair-head. 

Chapter  IX. 

The  passage  showed  no  glimmer  of  light  to  denote  that  any  of  the 
houscdiold  were  wakeful.  Lizzie  Waylen's  room  seemed  still  and 
dark.  The  old  man's  door  fitted  too  tightly  to  reveal  anything,  but 
his  chamber  was  not  as  silent  as  the  girl's.  The  regular  drawing  of 
hard  breathing  rose  and  fell,  rose  and  fell,  inside.  Was  I  relieved  or 
terror-stricken  by  that  breathing  ?  The  only  other  sounds  were  the- 
tick  of  a  clock  on  a  landing  below,  and  the  creaking  of  boards  under 
my  feet.  Directly  opposite  was  George  Hazlit's  room,  and  by  him 
only  could  assistance  be  given.  He  would  be  asleep ;  yet  my  knock 
was  very  light — too  light  to  have  aroused  him.  Still,  I  heard 
instantly  the  scraping  of  a  chair,  followed  by  a  pause  as  if  some  one 
listened. 

I  repeated  my  summons.  The  passage  b^gan  to  grow  dreadful  to 
me,  but  I  did  not  want  to  raise  a  general,  perhaps  unnecessary  alarm. 

This  time  a  surprised  voice  said  hastily,  "  What  is  it  ?  Gome 
in!" 

I  waited,  however.  Heard  an  impatient  exclamation;  then 
advancing  feet.  The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  I  saw  a  lamp-lit 
chamber,  with  George  Hazlit  dressed,  but  in  his  shirt  sleeves^ 
standing  on  the  threshold.  Then,  with  a  questioning  gesture,  the 
more  eloquent  that  it  was  made  mutely,  he  drew  back  for  me  ix> 
pass  in. 

For  a  moment  I  was  imable  to  explain  my  appearance.  The  long- 
endured  fear,  the  fresh  undefined  dread,  the  loneliness  from  which  I 
had  come,  the  unfamiliar  situation,  and  the  sudden  security  which 
burst  upon  me  at  sight  of  him,  so  completely  choked  me,  that  I  sank 
into  the  nearest  chair,  indicating,  somehow,  that  at  present  words- 
were  beyond  my  power. 
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"Wait  a  bit.  Don't  try  to  talk  yet.  I  know  something  has 
happened ;  but  don't  hnrry.  Good  heavens !  how  white  and  frightened 
you  look." 

Yes,  1  was  suffering  from  the  painful  excitement,  the  after-effect  of 
fright.  But  my  nerves  were  gradually  steadying.  Soon  I  was  alive 
to  the  fact  that  my  head  was  resting  against  his  arm,  that  I  was 
hurting  my  fingers  by  the  tightness  with  which  they  grasped  the 
hand  that  held  them.  I  rose  and  attempted  to  withdraw  them,  while 
in  a  voice  that  was  strange  to  my  own  ears  even,  I  said, "  Don't  think 
of  me  any  longer ;  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Go  to  your  father's 
room,  and  if  you  find  him  there,  I  will  watch  ^th  Mrs.  Hazlit,  go  to 
Miss  Waylen,  go  anywhere ;  but  not  back  to  the  room  I  have  come 
from.    Nol  Nol" 

He  surveyed  me  doubtfully,  and  shook  his  head.  I  know  he 
thought  that  from  some  cause  or  another  I  was  wandering ;  but  I 
repeated, "  Go,  go ! "  in  accents  so  eagerly  imploring  that,  as  though 
paitly  humouring  me,  he  went — lingering  a  brief  second  to  push  my 
hair  gently  back,  where  it  fell  hot  and  heavy  over  my  forehead,  an 
,  action  that  at  the  time  I  scarcely  perceived. 

Involuntarily,  when  he  left  me,  I  noticed  the  details  of  the 
chamber.  The  litter  of  personal  belongings,  books,  implements 
for  fishing  or  shooting,  &c.,  scattered  over  the  scanty  furniture, 
and  filling  the  half-opened  cupboards.  There  was  a  lamp  burning  on 
the  table  by  which  I  had  been  sitting,  but  no  materials  for  reading  or 
writing.  George  Hazlit  must  have  been  buried  in  thought  when 
I  disturbed  him. 

He  had  but  time  to  cross  the  landing,  knock  at  Mr.  Hazlit's  door, 
enter,  when  my  observations  were  finished ;  for  directly  afterwards  I 
heard  an  exclamation  of  utter  astonishment,  that  brought  me  in  a 
moment  to  his  side. 

A  strong  odour  of  alcohol  and  drugs  filled  the  sick-room,  whose 
quiet  the  heavy  breathing  still  disturbed.  Its  light  was  dim.  Two 
candlesticks  always  stood  on  the  mantelshelf,  but  one  was  gone, 
and  in  the  other  the  candle  was  guttering  in  the  socket,  throwing, 
as  the  flame  rose  and  fell,  alternate  gleams  and  deep  shadows  over 
walls  and  ceiling.  At  the  bed-head,  in  the  depths  of  an  enormous 
canopied  armchair,  covered  with  dull-blue  chintz,  was  Isabella— fast 
asleep !  Her  arms,  encased  in  their  red  sleeves,  hung  supine  by  her 
side;  and  the  tint  and  blank  inexpressiveness  of  her  face  might 
almost  have  been  that  of  a  dead  woman. 

But  the  bed?  the  bed  on  which  I  had  so  lately  seen  the  fierce  old 
face  lying,  its  aquiline  features  resolved  into  a  cameo-like  chiselling : 
the  long  limbs,  the  knotted  large-boned  arms  and  wrists  stretched 
languidly,  their  vigour  ebbing?    The  bed  was  empty,  the  clothes 
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\ver6  trailing  on  the  carpet,  the  pillow  was  flung  down,  the  occupant 
was  gone ! 

An  Indian  dressing-gown  of  a  whitish  grey,  that  I  had  several 
times  noticed  hanging  across  the  foot  of  the  bedstead,  was  not  there. 
My  fears  were  fulfilled.  There  was  no  room  for  dou1>t  as  to  what  I 
had  seen  in  the  garden. 

George  passed  round  the  bed,  raising  a  bottle  from  where  it  stood 
on  the  ground  beside  the  woman.  It  was  brandy,  brought  up  for 
Mr.  Hazlit's  use,  and  now,  significantly,  nearly  empty.  He  was 
bending,  as  if  to  shake  Isabella  by  the  shoulder  and  awaken  her, 
when  I  prevented  him. 

"  Don't,  don't !  You  will  waste  time  in  trying  to  make  her  under- 
stand. And  he  must  have  gone  after  she  fell  asleep.  I  know — that 
was  what  frightened  me.  He  was  in  the  garden,  and  at  first  I  took 
him  for  a  spirit,  just  before  I  came  to  you." 

I  spoke  low.  Awe  subdued  my  voice.  But  all  our  movements 
had  been  so  hushed,  that  Lizzie,  sunk  in  the  repose  of  exhaustion, 
could  not  have  been  disturbed  by  them. 

"Come! "  I  added,  "I  will  take  you  where  I  saw  him.  Perhaps 
be  is  walking  in  his  sleep.  Who  can  tell  what  may  happen !  Let 
us  be  quick !  " 

"  I  am  going.  I  shall  soon  find  him,  and  bring  him  back,"  he 
answered ;  his  words  affecting  a  composure  that  his  features  belied. 
'*  But  you  mustn't  come.  We  will  awake  Miss  Waylen,  and  you  can 
stay  with  her.  I  shall  not  have  to  go  far.  His  strength  cannot 
last ;  it  is  amazing  that  he  has  done  this ;  and  without  alarming 
anybody ! " 

"  Don't  ask  me  to  stay.  The  fright  would  come  back  again.  I 
dare  not  stay  in  the  house,  either  by  myself  or  with  Miss  Waylen 
until  your  father  is  found.     Let  me  go ;  I  will  help  you  if  I  can." 

He  did  not  argue.  Speed  was  necessary,  and  we  went  down  in  the 
darkness,  across  the  hall,  finding  the  door  pulled  to,  but  not  closed, 
and  into  the  open  air.  As  we  drew  it  after  us  I  thought  that  a  sound 
like  a  short  angry  cry  for  a  moment  broke  upon  the  stillness,  but 
there  was  nothing  further.  No  rustling,  like  leaves  being  brushed 
by  the  folds  of  a  garment,  no  soft  steps.  But  there  were  marks 
faintly  impressed  on  the  soft  gravel,  that  could  be  dimly  seen. 

We  followed  the  path  as  it  turned  the  corner  of  the  building,  then 
paused,  listening  so  keenly  that  we  almost  forbore  to  breathe.  Our 
eyes  sought  all  around,  amongst  the  shrubs,  between  the  trees.  No 
sign  of  human  figure  and  no  noise.  We  were  standing  by  the  out- 
side of  a  small  door,  down  three  steps,  and  much  sunk  in  the  wall, 
which  was  another  entrance  to  the  undergound  regions,  when  George, 
whose  eye  suddenly  lighted  upon  it,  ran  down  the  steps  and  narrowly 
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examined  it.  1  heard  him  say  something,  try  the  door,  then  shake  it 
vigorously. 

•*  My  father  has  been  here,"  be  declared,  returning  to  the  path 
after  vain  efforts  to  effect  an  entrance.  "  I've  found  a  bit  of  his 
dressing-gown  caught  in  the  door.  But  it's  locked !  It's  strange 
for  him  to  have  locked  it  behind  him,  when  he  left  the  house- 
door  open.  I  wish  I'd  looked  under  his  pillow  to  see  if  the  keys 
were  there." 

"  The  pillow  was  on  the  floor,"  I  said,  quickly.  "  But  I  noticed 
no  keys.  And,  yet,  when  I  saw  him  from  my  bedroom  window,  he 
had  a  candle  in  one  hand,  and  shook  the  other  in  the  air ;  and  the 
hand  he  shook  was  quite  empty.  I'm  sure  of  that,  besides,  the  keys 
would  have  jingled." 

'*  Then  I  can't  understand  it.  The  piece  of  stuff  proves  he's  been 
through  there.  He  must  be  below  somewhere.  The  only  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  try  the  other  entrance." 

And  descend  thence  to  the  damp,  vermin-ridden  underground; 
there  in  the  maze  of  darkness  and  bewildering  complexity  where  I 
had  once  penetrated,  to  search  for  the  crazed  wanderer  of  the  night 
and  find  him  how,  and  where  ? 

George  gave  me  his  hand  to  pilot  me  through  the  unfamiliar  bearings 
of  the  dark  kitchen,  half  debating  whether  to  rouse  Keezie,  who 
slept  up  a  staircase  leading  from  it^  but  deciding  not  to  lose  the 
time. 

Kthe  kitchen  was  dark,  the  cellar  steps  were  pitch  black.  Their 
gravelike  gloom,  their  slippery  steepness,  would  have  daunted  me, 
might  have  wrung  some  exclamation  of  dismay  from  my  lips,  but  for 
the  reassuring  grasp  of  the  firm  hand  which  kept  me  from  stumbling. 
I  divined  that  the  pause  we  made  at  the  bottom  was  to  get  the 
lantern,  and  silently  awaited  its  lighting.  But  the  delay  seemed  to 
be  long.  George  had  stretched  out  his  arm  confidently  towards  the 
place  where  it  is  kept,  and  began  to  feel  about  the  wall,  I  hearing  his 
sleeve  brushing  against  its  rough  surface.  Then  he  stooped  and 
appeared  to  be  exploring  the  floor  with  his  hand ;  finally  a  vehetnent 
interjection  broke  the  stillness. 

"  The  lantern's  gone.  What's  to  be  done  in  this  dark,  even  if  I 
can  get  in  ?  " 

He  slightly  pushed  the  door  as  he  spoke,  and  to  our  astonishment 
its  unexpected  yielding  precipitated  us  forward. 

"  Stranger  than  ever — ^some  one  has  been  through  here ! "  In  the 
circular  cellar,  something,  that  by  comparison  with  what  had  gone 
before  might  be  termed  light,  stole  feebly  through  the  roof.  By 
straining  I  made  out  the  position  of  its  shelves  and  big  centre  table, 
and  the  outline  of  George's  figure,  as  he  stood  now  hesitating' how  to 
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filmpe  his  course,  listening  for  some  indication  that  we  were  not  abne 
in  these  dim  cavities. 

Was  there  any  somid  ?  Anything  but  the  "  scratch,"  "  scratch,"  of 
the  rats,  or  the  ticking  of  my  oompanion's  watch,  exaggerated  by  the 
unusual  quiet  ?  Was  there  nothing  beyond,  which  from  its  inter- 
mittent revivals  and  cessations  forbad  disbelief  of  its  reality  ?  Was 
it  not  the  verdict  of  my  own  breast  that  George  confirmed  when, 
after  some  interminable  minutes  had  ticked  themselves  away,  cor 
hands  giving  quick  responsive  pressure,  an  emphatic  *'  There !  " 
escaped  him.    There  was  a  sound. 

It  was  difficult  to  guess  from  what  direction  it  proceeded,  bat 
there  was  a  distant  noise  like  a  dragging  over  the  bare  stone, 
progressing  very  slowly.  It  stopped,  went  on,  stopped  again,  and 
was  again  resumed.  1  was  about  to  speak,  but  a  movement  from 
George  dissuaded  me,  and  I  could  tell  that  every  fibre  of  his  mind 
was  strained  in  watchfulness. 

'^  It  is  quite  plain  ?  "  I  murmured,  when  he  at  length  drew  a  deep 
breath  and  relaxed  his  attitude. 

"  Yes.  But  I  hear  two  distinct  sounds.  They  fiEdl  together;  I 
^can't  separate  them — can't  make  out  if  they  come  from  the  same 
place." 

No,  my  ears  were  either  inferior  or  truer.  I  only  heard  the 
rasping  sweep  upon  the  floor.  Nearer  now — a  little  nearer. 
'George  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  suddenly,  and  drew  something 
»out. 

**  I  had  forgotten  these,"  he  said,  striking  a  match.  How  we  can 
try  to  find  the  way  we  must  take." 

The  match  held  high,  showed  the  ring  of  doors,  grim  and  im- 
penetrable, round  us — except  that  the  fastenings  of  one  were  with- 
drawn. It  was  that  of  the  household  adytum,  wherein  the  god  was 
^enshrined,  upon  its  sacred  pedestal ! 

George's  eyes  fell  there  and  were  fixed.  He  manifested  no 
<wonder  to  see  it  open,  and  I  conjectured  I  was  answering  his  thoughts 
«s  I  said — 

''  Mr.  HazUt  has  been  here?  " 

A  mysterious  head-shake — ^*  Perhaps." 

He  threw  down  the  spent  match  and  drew  me  towards  an  archway 
leading  down  a  long  passaga  My  foot  on  the  way  encountered  a  soft 
lump,  which,  almost  absently,  I  raised.  As  I  did  so  the  last  flicker 
of  light  struck  it  and  I  saw  that  it  was  a  handkerchief  with  a  blue 
border. 

<<Do  you  mind  darkness  again?"  my  companion  asked  as  we 
went  along.  **  I  know  the  place  too  well  to  go  astray,  and  we  might 
.reach  the  old  man  any  moment — and  he  has  a  candle,  you  say? 
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Listen,  there  is  the — step.    The  worst  is,  in  this  maze  we  might  be 
scarcely  six  yards  apart  and  not  meet." 

"  I  hear  something  fresh,  now,"  I  whispered  suddenly,  "  like  a 
footfall,  very  qniet,  but  quite  distinct." 

The  sound,  which  must  have  been  Mr.  Hazlit's  trailing  robe,  was 
fainter,  perchance  deadened  by  an  extra  thickness  in  the  walls ;  but 
plainly  to  be  distinguished  &om  it  was  the  step,  that  fell  lightly 
and  stealthily  upon  the  stones.  The  rats  that  squeaked  about  us 
did  not  hide  ii 

"  Ton  will  not  lose  the  way  ?  " 

"  No."    The  tone  was  confident,  to  reassure  me. 

Our  advance  was  noiseless,  our  tread  awakening  no  echoes.  The 
dripping  of  the  damp  down  the  walls,  where  once  or  twice  my 
shuddering  hand,  touching  them  in  the  narrow  way,  encountered  a 
living  sliminess  from  which  it  loathingly  recoiled,  was  as  audible 
as  we.  Ever  as  we  hurried  on,  the  slow  rustle,  and  the  tapping 
footfall,  accompanied  us.  They  were  nearing  each  other,  and 
George  was  surely  overtaking  them — by  turnings  that  seemed 
to  be  inextricably  confused  and  devious,  but  that  gained  upon  their 
object  steadily. 

"  If  it  were  not  so  terribly  still  I    Shall  we  ever  reach  them  ?  " 

I  did  not  intend  my  stifled  whisper  to  be  heard.  It  was  an  out- 
come of  terror,  magnified  by  repression.  Not  personal  terror.  With 
my  protector  near  me  I  had  nothing  to  fear.  But  my  low  accents 
were  caught.  George  made  a  pause,  the  first  in  a  passage  which 
had  become  as  swift  as  it  was  wordless. 

''  If  I  dare  call  ?  But  I  daren't  risk  startling  the  old  man.  If 
he's  sleep-walking  he  might  slip  somewhere  and  hurt  himself, 
olse  I'd  make  the  walls  ring.  Dear" — ^his  voice  came  closer  to 
me,  stirred  my  hair — "  if  you  can  hold  up  two  minutes  longer  it 
will  be  enough." 

In  that  brief  halt,  as  he  passed  his  arm  round  the  thick  folds  of 
my  mantle,  a  bright  gleam  flashed  through  a  chink  in  the  waU — 
flashed  momentarily,  and  vanished.  We  doubled  and  turned,  went 
up  and  down  steps,  with  such  an  impetus  of  haste  as  if  the  whole 
result  of  the  quest  we  had  undertaken  depended  upon  a  second 
sooner  or  later.  At  length,  taking  an  abrupt  twist,  as  instan- 
taneously as  an  electric  flash  can  turn  night  into  day,  we  emerged  at 
the  extremity  of  a  wide  vaulted  space,  and  saw  that  our  long  search 
in  obscurity  and  doubt  was  finished. 

I  beheld  Mr.  Hazlit,  his  back  towards  us^  only  his  white  head  and 
long  gown  visible^  bearing  in  his  lifted  bony  hand  the  missing 
candlestick — ^but  some  gust  of  air  had  extinguished  the  candle.  He 
was  perfectly  motionless,  like  a  statue,  on  the  verge  of  a  steep  flight 
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of  steps  leading  down  to  an  open  archway ;  some  strange  working  of 
his  mind  seeming  to  delay  his  ilescent.  In  his  sleep-walking  trance 
arrived  thns  far  on  his  course,  he  had  arrested  himself. 

In  an  angle  of  the  wall  alongside,  holding  the  lantern  so  that  its 
full  rays  were  shrouded,  the  heavy  keys — taken,  doubtless,  from  the 
invalid's  pillow  by  his  wife,  before  she  drank  herself  to  stupor — 
lying  near  him  on  the  ground,  was  Septimus.  No  hair  of  his  head 
wad  disordered ;  no  part  of  his  dress  displaced.  But  his  complexion 
was  so  blanched  that  the  rims  round  his  eyes  took  a  deep  red  by 
contrast.  His  unoccupied  hand  unceasingly  brushed  his  moustache. 
It  was  the  same  Septimus  whose  smile  curled  appreciatively  over  the 
moral  subtleties  of  his  yellow-covered  novels;  who,  eschewing 
violence,  had  yet  brought  the  subjection  of  a  strong  woman  to  a  point 
which  his  cool  vindictive  temper  enjoyed ;  who  had  constrained  me 
to  a  tacit  sufferance  of  a  manner  I  abhorred.  And  yet,  there  was  aa 
ominous  difference.  The  hidden  ferocity  was  uppermost.  Regard- 
less of  all  but  attaining  his  object,  callous  as  to  the  means,  ruthless  in 
using  them,  if  the  occasion  befriended  him^  the  crafty  tiger  gathered 
for  his  spring. 

In  the  same  second  as  that  of  the  appeaiunce  of  this  vision,  I 
heard  Q-eorge  utter  a  loud  shout — a  cry  of  warning  and  menace. 
Then  as  he  flew  on  I  knew  that  Septimus  had  darted  forward. 
I  saw  him  come  in  violent  collision  with  the  motionless  figure 
of  the  old  man.  Then  swiftly,  as  if  stricken  with  a  thunder- 
bolt, he  was  gone,  and  Septimus,  crouching  by  the  edge  of  the 
rugged  descent  down  which  he  had  partly  slipped^  glowered  sullenly 
at  his  brother. 

I  pressed  my  hands  before  my  eyes,  my  heart  beating  as  if  it 
would  burst,  and  I  heard  the  voices  exclaim  simultaneously — 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  the  question  was  a  knell  of  accusa- 
tion. 

**  What  made  you  shout  ?  I  had  followed  him  long  enough,  I  was 
watching  my  time  to  rouse  him  safely.  Why  in  Heaven's  name  did 
you  caU  out  like  that  when  he  was  standing  by  those  steps  ?  He 
may  be  dead  at  the  bottom  there  ! " 

The  reply  was  barely  beyond  a  whisper,  as  Q-eorge  moved  down 
the  flight.  ^'I  wish  to  Heaven  it  had  been  my  voice  only  that 
made  bim  fall  down." 

Septimus  picked  up  his  lantern,  the  glass  of  which  was  broken,  and 
slowly  followed.  I  took  my  hands  from  my  eyes  then  ;  and  before 
he  vanished  I  caught  his  profile,  caught  the  expression  in  which 
an  indefinable  eagerness  struggled  with  a  moody  shrinking. 

«WeU?" 

"  He's  moving,  he  is  not  dead  I  "  ^ 
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'    Here^  ahrill  and  piercing  like  the  note  of  some  Larsh-yoiced  bird, 
I  heard — 

"  Not  dead — not  gone  yet;  but  I  reckon  he'll  be  a  corpse  before 
we  lay  him  in  his  bed.  Look  at  his  hands,  scrormin'  on  the  ground 
like  spiders;  and  his  eyes  !  " 

«  Help  me  to  lift  him.    Quick !  " 

There  was  a  faint  gurgling  moan,  a  long-drawn  breath.  Then 
the  unequal  shuffling  movements  of  men  who  try  to  raise  a  heavy 
burden.    By-and-by  an  inaudible  remark  from  George. 

"  What's  yonder  ?    In  t*  cellar  ?  " 

Gradually  ascending  into  view,  came  first  the  grey  uncovered 
locks,  and  tiien  the  wrinkled  face  of  Eeezia  Wrapped  in  a  patch- 
work quilt  she  seemed  a  very  witch. 

"  Lawk  the  night,  child  I  You  look  dying  yourself.  What  brought 
you  here  ?  " 

"  Go  back ;  go  and  help !    They  will  want  you.    I  shall  follow." 

By  word  and  gesture  I  dismissed  her  where  her  help  was  needed. 
She  obeyed,  and  with  slow  steps,  slow  because  I  shrank  from  over- 
taking what  the  men  carried,  I  stole  in  their  rear.  Was  it  alive  or 
dead  ?  The  moaning  had  ceased,  so  had  the  laboured  breathing.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  damp  uneven  steps  lay  Mr.  Hazlit's  candlestick, 
dinted  and  battered,  and  the  stone  was  spattered  with  some  crimson-, 
ghastly  drops.  The  archway  opened  straight  into  the  circular  cellar ; 
and  thus  George's  shout,  through  the  open  doors,  must  have  penetrated 
to  the  old  servant's  ears  and  brought  her  in  haste  to  ascertain  its 
cause.  That  entrance  to  the  dying  man's  hoard  was  free,  that  his 
treasures  were  accessible  to  any  intruder,  no  one  noted  now.  On 
went  the  procession,  mute,  save  for  Keezie's  interjections,  and  horribly 
resembling  a  funeral  train.  The  helpless  burden  with  its  white 
wrappings  hanging  like  a  pall,  the  measured  advance  of  its  bearers, 
and  the  old  woman  behind  holding  the  lantern  torch-wise  on  high. 
One  glance  of  my  eyes,  the  only  one  I  took,  painted  all  indelibly  on 
my  brain. 

Upstairs— on — on — ^it  seemed  a  dream.  Dimly  I  understood  that 
we  luul  left  the  hateful  underground,  we  had  gained  the  hall-staircase, 
and  I  grasped  the  handrail  to  assist  my  feet.  Once  more  the  occupant 
was  laid  upon  the  bed  which  he  had  quitted  to  follow  the  mysterious 
impulse  ihai  might  never  now  be  known ;  pursuing  the  lonely  night- 
walk,  so  implacably  dogged,  so  awfully  ended. 

Dreamily  I  was  aware  that  Isabella,  roused  by  horrified  alarm  to 
complete  wakefulness,  was  uttering  loud  exclamations ;  that  Lizzie, 
with  her  long  hair  loose  about  her,  was  leaning  over  the  bedside ; 
that  Gteorge  by  the  mantelshelf  was  clasping  his  hands  over  his  face 
60  that  it  was  completely  hidden ;   that  Septimus,  impassive  as  a 
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marble  block,  his  head  snnk  in  his  shoulders,  stood  with  folded  arms, 
and  dropped  eyelids  that  never  shifted  from  therecambent  form  upon 
the  ooacL 

A  strange  mnrmnring  began.  An  incoherent  rapid  babbling.  At 
first  nnintelligible,  then  growing  plainer — shaping  into  words  that 
hurried  on  unconnectedly. 

**  Bain !  rain !  Not  to-day.  The  grass  will  be  wet,  and  the  trees 
— drip,  drip, — not  to-day,  I  tell  you !  .  .  .  If  the  worms  were  to 
bore  holes ! 

"  What  are  you  afraid  of,  eh  ?  Day's  sunlight,  night's  candlelight^ 
what's  the  difference  ?    Damaris  wasn't  a  coward.    Septimus  isn't. 

^  Where  your  treasure  is,  there  wiU  your — heart  be  also ;  thaf^s 
true  Scripture.  Let  me  go — I  will  go — I  mtist.  Up !  up !  The 
candle,  Damaris,  the  candle  !  The  bats  are  flying  low — ^take  care — 
they're  thieves.    Miles  away — miles  away — ^how  far  it  is ! " 

A  long  pause ;  the  last  word  had  died  away  in  a  drawn-out  weary 
cry. 

"  Down ;  now  further  and  further.  How  steep  and  how  cold  t 
How  cold !    Slow  and  sure.    Ah ! " 

Loud  and  thrilling  rang  that  '^  Ah ! "  in  thetoneof  one  who  falling 
from  a  precipice  clutches  frantically  and  uselessly  at  the  sliding  banks. 
A  movement  went  through  the  room.  There  was  a  creaking,  as  if 
the  old  man  had  raised  himself  upon  the  bed. 

"It  was  the  last  hill  I  fell  down  years  ago — when  I  was  a  boy. 
Some  one  peeped  over  and  said, '  Well  done  I ' " 

The  find  "  Well  done ! "  was  repeated.  Then  came  a  ghastly  feeble 
laugh,  and  something  dropped  heavily,  heavily  back. 

I  caught  a  murmur  in  Lizzie's  voice;  and  then  my  ears  grew  dead 
to  further  sounds. 


Chaptee  X. 

It  was  after  a  long  forgetfulness,  for  the  light  was  strong  evem 
through  the  dose-drawn  bUnds  of  my  bedroom  window,  that  I  began 
to  be  conscious  of  the  presence  of  the  old  housekeeper,  seated  by  the- 
bed  in  ^hich  I  was  lying.  My  mantle  had  been  taken  off,  and  the 
room  was  a  little  disarranged  by  the  means  which  had  been  tried  to 
restore  my  senses.  A  stream  of  sunshine,  that  found  admittance 
through  some  aperture,  was  playing  gently  over  the  counterpane,, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  moving  thing  within  the  house.  So 
perfect  was  the  quiet,  Eeezie  did  not,  at  first,  notice  my  awakening; 
for  she  was  not  looldng  at  me,  but  straight  forwavd,  mih  frowning; 
eyebrows  and  a  brooding  tAce. 
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My  moYing  drew  her  attention.  She  got'  up,  and  b^gan  to  speak 
in  a  low  tone,  quite  different  from  her  nsnal  key. 

^'  Yon'ye  come  to  at  last,  ma'am.  Well,  well,  that's  right  The 
doctor  11  be  here  soon,  and  give  you  something  that  11  do  yon  good. 
Mr.  George  was  in  a  tating  when  he  found  you  lying  by  old 
master's  door — save  his  soul !  And  nobody  to  say  how  long  you'd 
been  there ;  for  he  thought  you  were  safe  back  in  your  own  room." 

The  **  save  his  soul "  prompted  my  enquiry : 

"Mr.HazUtisdead?" 

''Tes,  ma'am;  he  died  last  night — and  what  wonder?  To  rise 
from  a  sick-bed,  to  travel  in  the  damp  garden  and  cellars,  and 
then  to  have  such  a  fall!  But  the  blame  rests — ^if  it's  to  rest 
anywhere — ^with  her  as  goes  to  sleep  instead  of  watching,  and  lets 
him  wander  off^  knowing  nothing  about  it.  A  watcher,  &iti^\ 
Better  have  had  the  old  woman  as  night-nurse  I " 

''What  does  a%<9  say?" 

''What  can  she  say?  Nought.  Except  just  that  he  was 
wakesome  at  first,  and  seemed  himself,  only  curious-— curious  and 
restless.  And  he  was  pleasant  with  her,  and  not  vexed  that  Lizzie 
should  be  getting  a  rest — ^rather  pleased  like.  He  asked  a  many 
questions  about  who  was  in  the-house,  and  if  all  were  in  bed.  Then 
die  gave  him  his  medicine,  and  he  told  her  where  the  brandy  was, 
and  asked  for  some,  and  said  it  did  him  a  power  of  good.  At  last  Jie 
seemed  to  drop  asleep  quite  sudden,  and  she — well,  she  told  little 
else,  she  was  too  shamed ;  but  we  can  guess  what  haiq)ened  then 
pretty  wdL  How  she  came  to  be  so  heavy  that  she  never  heard  him 
put  on  his  dressing-gown,  and  get  a  candle,  and  wander  off  upon 
Lord  knows  what  fancies!  Depend  on  it  he  knew  what  he  was 
about.  The  old  man  was  always  cunning.  He'd  the  idea  in  his 
head  all  the  time,  and  thought  he'd  stop  her  preventing  him,  when 
he  reminded  her  there  was  drink  about." 

"  Was — ^her  husband — ^very  angry  ?  " 

"TJm.  Tve  heard  him  say  more  at  other  times.  Tdu  see  when 
the  Hazlits  know  death  must  come,  they  take  it  comfortable  at  the 
end.  But  she's  shamed ;  she  can't  speak  or  hold  her  head  up,  and 
she  looks  as  if  she'd  like  to  tear  somebody.  She's  witkMiBS  Waylen 
now,  and  if  she  lets  her  out  of  her  sight,  I  ledkibn  it  11  cost  her 
w<M:se  than  has  ever  happened  since  they  were  married,  judging  by 
the  master's  words  to  her,  as  I  heard." 

"  What  do  you  mean?  Watdi— spy  upon  Iffiss  Waylen!  Whe 
can  dare  ?  Who  has  an^  right  to  make  a  prisoner  of  her  ?  She  can 
leave  the  house  any  minute  she  diooses." 

Eeeade  gave  one  of  her  most  meaning  sni£b. 

"  Don't  try  to  get  up,  miss;  you're  weak.    You've  had  too  bad  a 
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famting  bont  to  bear  exciting  yourself.  But  111  tell  ye  " — ^the  old 
woman  stooped  her  uncanny  visage  until  it  was  within  a  few  inches 
of  me,  and  whispered — "  There's  summat  brewing — summat  queer, 
that  I  may  guess  at,  but  ha'n't  been  told.  The  outside  doors  haye 
been  fastened,  and  there's  no  leaving  the  house  but  by  Mr. 
Septimus'  knowing.  Same  down  below,  where  the  old  man  feU, 
all's  locked  up ;  and  the  boy  was  sent  over  to  Bollerton  early  this 
morning — not  only  for  doctor,  I  fancy.  Day  won't  pass  over  without 
us  finding  out  what  it  means." 

''  Is  it  anything  that  Mr.  Eazlit's  brother  understands  ?  What  is 
he  doing  in  all  this  ?  " 

Oh  for  his  presence  then,  to  answer  one  question  I  yearned  to 
ask,  that  fiu:  exceeded  Keezie's  knowledge !  For  his  voice  to  declare 
that  my  eyes  had  played  me  false,  that  my  senses  had  been 
bewildered,  and  my  conviction  untrue.  That  the  house  was  not 
stained  with  a  terrible  crime ;  that  to  remain  in  it  was  not  to  be 
within  the  shadow  of  a  curse,  that,  even  to  myself,  I  dared  not  name. 

"Nothing  yet,  ma'am.  When  aU  was  over,  and  we — ^Miss 
Waylen  and  me — ^was  about  his  father,  he  went  straight  away.  Mr. 
Septimus  wanted  to  stop  him;  but  he  gave  him  a  strange  look,  a 
look  I  shall  never  forget,  and  said :  ^  Not  an  instant ;  not  if  the 
world  hung  on  it.  Well  talk  afterwards.'  It  was  as  he  was  going 
out  he  found  you,  and  carried  you  here,  and  sent  me  to  you.  Then 
he  locked  himself  up  in  his  room,  and  I  heard  his  steps  up  and  down, 
up  and  down,  till  you'd  have  marvelled  he  didn't  drop  with  fatigue. 
And  Mr.  Septimus  sent  Miss  Waylen  off,  as  you'd  thrust  away 
vermin.  Then  it  was  he  told  his  wife,  quietly,  to  keep  guard  of 
her,  and  note  she  didn't  give  her  the  sUp.  I  knew  things  'ud  be 
altered  for  her  when  old  master  had  gone.     I  knew  it  welV^ 

The  malicious  exultation  of  Eeezie  hardly  struck  me.  There  was 
only  one  thought  on  which  my  mind  would  dwell.  I  longed  to  be 
alone  to  turn  it  over  and  over,  striving  to  magnify  its  uncertainty. 

"  I  should  like — I  am  weak.  Will  it  trouble  you,  Mrs.  Skey,  to 
get  me  some  tea  ?  And  then  you  need  not  stay.  I  am  sure  you 
must  be  very  busy  just  now." 

<*  Trouble !  Ill  get  you  something  strengthening  in  a  ]\Sj.  But 
not  your  sloppy  tea  alone.    Something  that'll  do  you  more  good." 

As  she  liked ;  it  was  the  same  to  me.  I  wanted  nothing  but 
soUtude.  Still  she  delayed,  giving  a  long  recital  of  the  portentous 
•  dreams  from  which  George's  shout  had  violently  roused  her.  How, 
alert  on  the  instant,  she  had  found,  to  her  astonishment,  doors 
unlocked  and  open,  that  were  usually  so  carefully  secured.  Her 
graphic  description  of  the  raising  and  removing  of  the  old  man,  and 
the  minutest  details  of  the  after-scene,  were  given  with  the  peculiar 
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tmction  with  which  her  class  dwell  upon  the  circamstances  attending 
dissolution. 

"  And  to  think  that  it  was  you  that  saw  him  first,  out  on  the  path 
there!  Else  we'd  have  heard  and  known  nothing  till  this 
morning,  when  he'd  have  been  found  stiff  and  stark.  Mr.  George 
told  me  how  it  was  you  come  to  be  downstairs,  when  he  laid  you 
down  here,  and  how " 

I  was  obliged  to  stop  her.  My  faintness,  which  must  haye 
betrayed  itself  in  my  face,  gave  me  an  excuse  for  hurrying  her 
departure. 

It  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  waited  for.  As  her  loosely-shod  feet 
began  to  shuffle  downstairs,  the  handle  of  a  door  turned.  Not  that 
of  the  one  Eeezie  made  her  exit  by,  but  of  another,  which  was 
generally  locked  on  the  farther  side,  and  opened  into  Miss  Waylen's 
room. 

Lizzie  appeared  on  the  threshold.  She  usually  wears  black,  but 
at  the  moment  the  sombre  hue  assumed  a  special  meaning.  I 
noticed  that  although  she  was  extremely  pale,  there  was  no  evidence 
of  emotion  or  repressed  excitement  about  her,  like  that  which  when 
we  were  last  alone  had  made  her  give  way  to  an  outburst  of  feeling. 
Her  face  and  mien,  on  the  contrary,  had  a  kind  of  deliberate, 
strung-up  composure,  such  as  one  calls  together  to  meet  an  expected 
crisis.    This  was  so  palpable  that,  at  the  time,  it  greatly  altered  her. 

I  held  out  my  hand  in  welcome  that  was  truly  heartfelt.  Oyer- 
borne  by  thoughts  that  weighed  heayily  upon  my  bodily  weakness, 
the  adyent  of  a  woman  of  like  years,  to  whom  I  could  speak  of 
things  upon  which  I  was  tongue-tied  with  the  case-hardened  Eeezie, 
was  a  relief. 

''  I  heard  your  yoice,"  said  Lizzie  gently.  '^  I  came  to  see  if  you 
were  better." 

'*  I  want  to  feel  better  quickly,  Lizzie,^  I  replied.  *^  I  want  to  be 
quite  myself.  I  must  leaye  here  at  once.  Both  because  I  am  in  the 
way  now — ^I  am  an  intruder — and  for  other  reasons.  If  this  house  was 
my  home,  and  I  fell  ill  in  it,  I  should  neyer  leaye  my  bed.  I  should 
die  of  fright.  You  once  said  to  me  ^  I  shall  die,'  or  ^  I  shovld  die,' 
and  I  thought  you  were  hysterical    That  is  my  feeling  now." 

She  was  surprised  by  my  yehemence.  She  knelt  by  the  bedside, 
and  took  the  hand  that  I  eagerly  held  out. 

"  It  must  haye  been  dreadi'ul  for  you  last  night ;  and  the  end 
came  yery  suddenly.  But  still,  I've  always  fancied  you  braver — 
much  braver — ^than  I,  and  I  won't  tell  you  what  I  have  gone 
through.  The  times,  the  numberless  times,  especially  since  Mr. 
HazUt  began  to  fail,  that  I  have  been  alone  at  midnight,  where  you, 
at  any  rate,  had  some  one  to  give  you  courage." 
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She  did  not  know,  and  I  cotdd  not  tell  her,  conld  never  utter  to 
any  living  being  but  one,  the  real  horror  that  dung  about  ma 

"  How  strange  of  Mr.  Hazlit,"  I  pursued,  evading  what  she  said, "  to 
send  you  wandering  after  his  money,  or  whatever  it  was,  at  such  hours." 

^'  His  brain  had  been  disturbed  for  months,"  she  replied  quietly, 
"more  than  anybody  but  myself  had  any  idea  of;  and  yet  his  vdll 
was  as  strong,  or  stronger,  than  ever.  Sometimes  members  of  the 
family  do  grow  like  that  in  their  old  age.  And  his  crazes  all  ran 
one  way — the  way  of  his  money.  You  would  scarcely  believe  half 
he  used  to  do,  or  half  the  delusions  and  alarms  it  gave  him,  before 
he^began  to  lose  his  strength." 
/  ^IX)  you  think  last  night  he  was  walking  in  his  sleep  ? " 

"No.  I  believe  he  seemed  to  go  to  sleep  to  deceive  Isabella.  I 
think  he  was  awake,  quite  awake ;  but  so  lost  to  everything  except 
what  he  wished  to  do,  that  he  might  as  well  have  been  in  a  trauoe. 
If  he  had  not  fallen What  is  it,  Mrs.  Markenfidd  ?  " 

"  Can  you  open  the  window — wide,  please  ?  And  will  you  give  me 
some  water  off  the  table  there  ?  " 

She  did  so.  The  fresher  air  was  reviving;  so,  also,  the  pungent 
vinegar  which  she  found  on  the  dressing-table,  and  brought. 

"  I  want  to  make  a  confession,"  she  began  rapidly,  kneeling  down 
again,  and  glancing  apprehensivdy  at  both  doors,  as  if  fearing  the 
conversation  might  be  interrupted  before  she  had  finished  what  she 
had  wished  to  say.  "  To  confess  that  when  I  begged,  entreated  you 
not  to  go  away  for  a  while,  I  foresaw  that  Mr.  Hazlit's  death  was 
drawing  very  near.  Of  course  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  the 
circumstances  that  have  attended  it;  and  I  dreaded— oh,  how  I 
dreaded ! — meeting  it  alone — encountering  what  must  come  after- 
wards, what  is  partly  come  now,  without  one  person  at  hand  to  stand 
By  me,  or  fed  friendly  to  me.  Sometimes  I  have  frightened  myself 
so,  imagining  what  might  happen,  that  I  might  not  even  escape 
with  life." 

"  With  life !    What  wickedness  are  you  talking  of?  " 

"I  will  tell  you  partly  now.  Years  ago  Jfc.  Hazlit  lent  my 
lather  money,  and  was  often  very  angry  that  the  interest  was  not 
paid  up,  threatening  dreadful  things.  When  he  came  to  our  house, 
I  used  sometimes  to  see  him,  and  he  took  a  liking  to  ma  He 
knew  that  I  had  been  educated  very  wdl  for  my  position ;  that  I  did 
all  my  father's  writing,  and  managed  his  accounts.  Mr.  Hazlit  was 
never  friendly  with  dther  of  his  sons,  and,  at  the  time,  the  elder  was 
abroad  on  business,  not  married.  He  began  to  notice  me  a  good 
deal — ^I  was  about  seventeen  then — and  at  last  he  made  my  father 
the  offer  of  &ee  quittance  and  a  farther  advance  of  money  if  I  would 
come  to  live  at  the  Owlery  and  be  his  housekeeper  and  secretary. 
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The  farm  was  in  a  poor  state  then  for  stook  and  machinery^  and  my 
father  was  eager  tibat  I  shonld  accept.  Bnt  I  stood  ont.  I  hated 
the  idea^  although  I  was  not  very  kindly  treated  at  home;  I  said  I 
wouldn't  go.  Then  father — oh,  it  was  wrong  of  him!  but  the 
temptation  was  great — grew  almost  violent,  threatening  to  put  me 
out  of  doors  if  I  didn't  do  as  he  wished." 

"What  a  shame!" 

"  In  the  end  I  came.  I  was  forced  to  give  in.  You  have  seen 
a  little  of  my  life  here — ^well,  so  it  has  been  for  years.  Better  when 
C^rge  is  at  home — worse  whenever  Mr.  Hazlit  appeared  to  put 
extra  confidence  in  me.  No  wonder,  it  was  natural,  especially  in 
such  a  family.  Still  the  worst — ^far  the  worst — of  aU  I  have 
suffered,  I  hardly  like  to  speak  about  it,  didn't  come  through 
suspicions  about  the  money.    It  was  something  besides." 

I  did  not  urge  her  to  proceed.  I  maintained  silence  during  the 
pause  that  followed,  awaiting  what  she  was  gcHng  to  tell  me. 

'^  I  hadn't  been  here  long,  and  hadn't  quite  so  ^much  to  do  for  Mr. 
Hazlit  as  afterwards,  when  Septimus  came  &om  abroad — ^not  to  the 
Owlery  for  some  time,  to  another  part  of  the  county,  where  he  got 
married  without  saying  anything  about  it.  He'd  heard  of  me,  and  I 
think  he  meant  his  wife  to  take  my  place.  When  he  did  come 
home,  I  pitied  Isabella  more  than  I  do  now.  They  used  to  quarrel 
fearfully,  and  he  said  such  terrible  things  to  her.  She  didn't  drink 
then ;  she  hated  the  dulness  he  kept  her  in,  and  struggled  against  it 
until  she  was  thoroughly  mastered.  Well,  when  that  man  got  to 
know  me^  he  began  to  talk  in  a  way  he  had  no  right  to ;  to  pay  me 
compliments,  and  throw  out  hints  as  to  what  a  good  thing  it  would 
be  in  every  way  if  we  liked  each  other.  I  used  to  creep  anywhere  to 
avoid  him,  and  pretended  not  to  hear  or  understand  half  he  said  to 
me.  Luddly,  his  business  during  the  day,  and  his  father's  being 
about  in  the  evening,  prevented  his  having  many  opportunities." 

"  But  why  didn't  you  tell  your  relations,  and  make  them  take  you 
away  ?    Or,  at  all  events,  go  to  Mr.  Hazlit  ?  " 

*'  1  did  write  to  father ;  but  I  didn't  tell  him  everything,  and  he 
said  I  must  have  exaggerated,  and  that  I  had  better  speak  to 
Mr.  HazUt.  But  there  was  a  reason  that  kept  me  at  first  irom 
doing  so." 

Her  habitual  screen  of  timid  dissimulation  came  over  her  face  as 
fihesaid  thi& 

*'  At  last,  one  day  when  his  father  was  from  home,  hs  came  here, 
and  began  in  the  old  odious  strain.  About  my  looks,  and  the 
tedious  life  I  thought  fit  to  endure,  when  it  was  in  my  power  to 
make  it  so  much  brighter.  I  tried  to  leave  the  room,  and  he  got 
between  me  and  the  door,  and  seized  my  arm.    Then  I  forgot  the 
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fright  which  had  kept  me  quiet  before,  and  called  out  loudly,  hoping 
that  Keezie  would  come." 

"  Wretch !    Did  she  come  ?  " 

"  No ;  she  never  heard.  But  his  wife  was  crossing  the  garden  as 
I  screamed,  and  ran  in,  and — ^understood." 

"What  a  disgraceful  position  for  him!  What  did  she  say, 
Lizzie  ?    What  happened  then  ?  " 

**  He  dropped  my  hand,  and  stood  quiet  for  a  minute,  looking  from 
one  to  the  other  of  us,  and  then  he  laughed." 

'^  Laughed  1    He  should  have  been  covered  with  confasion." 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Markenfield,  why  ?  Tou  do  not  know  him !  His 
feelings  did  not  suffer;  it  was  ours  that  were  outraged.  Mine  the 
most ;  for  I  could  tell,  and  I  was  glad  of  it,  that  Isabella  was  only  in 
a  rage.  But  he  cares  nothing  for  any  one's  feelings;  they  dont 
weigh  straws  with  him.  I  am  sure  that,  directly  he  recovered  from 
his  surprise,  he  was  really  amused." 

"  Lizzie,  then,  forgive  me,  but  I  must  say  what  I  truly  think, 
the  only  thing  proper  left  for  you  to  do  was  to  quit  the  house  at 
once." 

"  I  couldn't  then.    The  way  was  not  free  for  me  to  leave." 

Her  tone  in  saying  this  recalled  to  me  strongly  the  obstinacy  with 
which  she  had  repulsed  my  overtures  to  rescuing  her  from  her 
painful  servitude,  and  also  a  little  of  the  distrust  of  her  motives  that 
I  had  previously  felt. 

**  What  a  powerful  chain  must  have  held  you !  One  compared  to 
which  the  interests  that  brought  you  here  must  have  sunk  to 
nothing." 

She  may  have  detected  latent  meaning  in  my  words.  I  was 
wishing  stoenuously  that  I  could  liberate  my  mind  altogether  from 
the  idea  that  mercenary  considerations  hud  had  a  share  in  making 
her  put  up  with  everything  that  is  most  obnoxious  to  a  self- 
respecting  woman.  She  did  not,  however,  allude  to  it,  but  went  on 
with  her  story,  looking  frequently  towards  the  door,  feeling  that 
Mrs.  Skey  might  at  any  moment  return. 

''From  that  time  Septimus'  manner  entirely  changed.  He  has 
never  forgiven  me  for  being  able  to  thwart  him.  He  hates  people 
who  do  that;  and  he  had  such  a  contempt  for  my  powers  of 
resistance,  for  my  want  of  strength  of  character,  that  his  dislike  of 
me,  after  he  found  I  could  stand  up  against  him,  was  all  the  bitterer. 
The  next  occasion  when  he  came  across  mo  alone  his  tactics  were 
quite  altered.  He  said,  with  a  sneer,  that  I  was  a  girl  to  be 
admired ;  a  girl  of  practical  views,  with  no  romantic  folly  about  me. 
The  son  was  nothing  worth  my  while;  I  preferred  the  rich  old 
father.    He  congratulated  me.      Perhaps  the — the    speculation — 
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might  not  turn  ont  so  good  as  I  expected;  but  there  was  always 
room  for  a  large  margin  of  hope.  My  father  hadn't  made  a  bad 
bargain  for  once  in  his  life. 

''  Afterwards/'  resumed  Lizzie,  breaking  a  short  silence,  in  which 
unspeakable  wonder  at  the  cool  master  of  wickedness  of  whom  she 
spoke  possessed  me,  "  in  his  peculiar  way,  not  as  if  he  were  trying  to 
do  it,  but  artfully,  as  he  does  everything,  he  managed  that  every 
one — ^his  wife,  Keezie,  the  few  tradespeople  who  come  to  the  house, 
the  neighbours  in  the  village,  the  people  at  BoUerton — should  believe 
this.  But  not  even  that,  not  the  rudeness  of  Keezie,  or  the  coarse 
hints  of  Isabella,  or  the  curious  eyes^I  met  out  of  doors,  which  I 
soon  learned  to  expect,  were  to  be  compared  to  his  own  manner." 

I  could  well  believe  it. 

"  Where  the  others  can  only  touch  roughly  and  clumsily,  he  can 
say  things,  and  always  politely  and  smoothly,  which  cut  like  knives. 
He  pretends  to  think  that  I  am  proud  of  my  position,  such  as  he 
assumes  it  to  be,  and  treats  me  with  a  mock  courtesy  that  is  the 
cruelest  indignity.  Oh,  Mrs.  Markenfield,  you  have  seen  him  do 
this  once  or  twice,  and  yet  you  know  nothing  1 " 

*^  Lizzie,  if  it  had  turned  out  useless  ^to  appeal  to  your  father, 
there  was  still  Mr.  Hazlit.  Why  not  have  told  him?  Why  not 
say  that  you  could  not  submit  to  such  degradation,  and  then  go  at 
once  ?  Bough  and  money-griping  as  he  was,  surely  he  would  havo 
liberated  you  without  forfeit  ?  " 

Her  head  dropped  lot7,  her  hands  half  hid  her  face  as  she 
whispered — 

"I  did  teU  him.  I  spoke  to  him  then.  All  that  for  shame  I 
could  tell  him,  he  knew." 

"Well?" 

'^  He  was  too  coarse-fibred  to  understand  that  what  was  not  true 
should  be  such  agony  to  me  to  be  accused  of.  He  told  me  that  I 
ought  to  laugh  in  my  sleeve ;  that  it  was  Septimus'  turn  now,  but  it 
would  be  mine  one  day." 

She  was  going  to  say  something  more ;  but  just  then  our  ems 
caught  the  ''  shi^e-shuffle  "  of  feet  outside. 

"  I  won't  stay  any  longer."  Lizzie  rose  quickly.  "  I  only  meant 
to  come  in  to  see  how  you  were.  I  shall  go  back  to  my  own  room 
now,  for  I'm  afraid  I've  tired  you  with  too  much  talking.  Isabella 
is  there,  lying  down,  and  doesn't  seem  disposed  to  get  up,  although 
she  is  sadly  in  my  way.  Oh,  Mrs.  Markenfield,  if  you  Imew  what  a 
relief  it  is  to  me  that  you  are  here !  I  have  been  a  terrible  coward  at 
the  idea  of  what  I  must  face ;  but  I  am  beginniug  to  have  better 
courage." 

She  quitted  me,  just  as  Keezie  appeared,  full  of  words.    "  Every- 
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thing  was  at  skes-and-seyens  this   day;  fire   out,  and    nothing 
handy." 

The  yigonr-bestowing  food,  although  I  conld  scarcely  eat  it,  gave 
me  the  renewed  energy  I  wished  for.  To  the  old  woman's  dismay, 
I  insisted  afterwards  on  rising  forthwith.  Before  all,  I  longed  to 
see  George  Hazlit.  Peradyenture,  my  mind  might  yet  be  eased 
by  his  lips  from  the  burden  which  last  night  had  cast  upon  it. 
Then,  also,  if  Lizzie  needed  an  encouraging  yoice  or  friendly  aid,  I 
should  be  at  hand. 

When  I  first  saw  myself  in  the  glass,  scared,  troubled  eyes  looked 
from  a  pale  face  touched  with  two  spots  of  feyerish  colour.  My 
appearance  gaye  me  a  shock — warned  me  painfully  that  my  utmost 
efforts  would  be  needed  if  I  meant  to  bear  brayely  through  whateyer 
might  befall  before  I  left  the  house.  It  was  with  a  sinking  of  the 
heart  that  I  saw  George  go  round  the  path,  and  heard  the  yurd  door 
bang  behind  him  when  I  was  only  half-dressed* 

The  place  may  not  really  haye  been  much  quieter  than  on  oth^ 
days ;  it  is  geneocally  quiet,  but  it  seemed  oppressed  with  a  weight  of 
stillness.  The  closed  blinds,  with  the  yiew  of  outside  life,  appeared 
also  to  shut  out  all  communication  with  it.  I  stole  with  awe  past  the 
room  where  the  dead  man  lay,  intending  to  betake  myself  to  the 
parlour;  but  when  only  a  few  steps  from  the  door,  which  was  ajar, 
I  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  person  whom  I  could  not  for 
the  world  haye  encountered,  sitting  with  his  back  towards  me, 
writing  at  the  table.  My  tr^  was  too  light  to  cause  him  to  turn 
round.  I  was  sayed  thus  from  meeting  his  glance,  or  hearing  his 
yoice;  but  it  was  with  a  noiselessness  that  only  my  impulse  to  shun 
him  could  haye  lent  me,  that  I  went  on,  opened  the  hall  door,  and 
slipped  into  the  garden.  * 

The  day  was  a  cool  bright  one  of  early  September.  Very  sweet  and 
fresh  its  air  was,  and  eyery  added  moment  I  drew  it  in,  it  stimulated 
me.  If  the  sunshine  that  caught  the  rustling  leayes,  or  the  bloom 
of  the  gay  flowers  of  later  summer,  were  utterly  wasted  on  my 
notice  then,  without  doubt  they  had  an  unperceiyed  effect  upon  me. 

As  I  wandered  about,  careless  where  my  feet  strayed,  in  the 
medley  of  my  thoughts,  I  saw  first  the  doctor  driye  up  and  after 
remaining  some  time  go  away  again,  and  then  a  policeman, 
accompanied  by  the  lad  who  used  to  draw  Mr.  Hazlit's  chair,  come 
to  the  gate.  In  both  cases  there  was  a  delay  until  Eeezie  brought 
the  key  and  unlocked  it;  George  had  left  by  the  yard  and  might  be 
unaware  of  this  tmusual  proceeding.  I  understood  that  possibly  that 
was  unsecured,  for  the  kitchen-window  oyerlooked  it,  and  Keezie  was 
there  to  fix  a  dragon's  eye  upon  all  exits. 

I  had  determined  to  seat  myself  on  the  garden-chairi  and  wait 
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there  until  (George  retained^  when  I  s^w  Lizzie  in  the  padoxir 
waving  her  hand  fnrtiyely  for  me  to  approach. 

I  had  hardly  joined  her  when  she  began  quickly :  ^'  Something  is 
the  matter^  libs.  Markenfield,  and  I  don't  understand  it.  Isabella 
left  me  alone  a  few  moments  upstairs,  and  then  came  back  and  said 
Xeezie  wished  to  speak  to  me,  particularly,  in  the  kitchen.  So  I 
went  directly,  and  Keezie  laughed  in  my  face  and  said,  *  Are  you 
fool  enough  to  think  anybody  wants  your  opinion  about  anything, 
Jiow?  It  isn't  you  that's  mistress  here,  Miss  Waylen ! '  I  didn't 
huswer ;  I  thought  it  was  strange,  and  I  went  back  again.  My  bed- 
room door  was  locked ;  I  knodked,  and  shook  it,  but  to  no  purpose. 
I  can't  tell  if  there  is  any  one  inside  or  not,  but  I  believe  the  message 
was  a  trick,  to  get  me  out" 

I  responded  to  her  puzzled  disquiet  by  a  question,  ^'  Did  you  know 
that  there  is  a  policeman  in  the  house  ?  " 

'^  A  policeman  I "  she  was  greatly  astonished.  '^  Why,  I  wonder  ? 
The  doctor  has  been !  it  can't  have  anything  to  do  with  Mr.  Hazlit's 
death.  For,  though  it  came  suddenly  at  last^  it  was  expected. 
Septimus  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  it." 

^'  I  don't  know,  Lizzie;  I  can't  think.  I  wish  his  brother  was  in 
the  housa" 

"So  do  I." 

'^  Is  there  anything  in  your  room,"  I  hazarded, "  which  Mr.  Hazlit 
might  wish  to  get?  Anything  that  he  would  be  likely  to  use 
peculiar  measures  to  obtain  ?  " 

Lizzie  half  hesitated. 

"  He  will  find  nothing  there.  He  may  ransack  every  place  in  my 
room,  and  he  will  meet  nothing  to  reward  his  pains.  It  is  his  motive 
that  is  inexplicable  to  me." 

The  wish  I  felt  that  George  would  return,  grew  stronger  as  time 
progressed.  Lizzie  is  more  patient  than  I.  She  had  more 
foundation  for  uneasiness,  and  yet  she  could  sit  down,  clasp  her 
hands  in  her  lap,  and  subside  into  outwardly  tranquil  waiting.  I 
traversed  the  floor,  hurriedly,  repeatedly  went  to  the  window,  or 
listened  at  the  door,  making  broken  conjectures  at  short  intervals. 
Once,  as  I  listened  I  distinguished  the  voices  of  Septimus  and  the 
policeman  in  conversation ;  and  they  did  not  sound  from  upstairs  but 
from  the  kitchen,  with  Eeezie's  shrUl  tones  striking  in  a  contribution 
•of  astonishmeni 

We  had  been  in  uncertainty  nearly  an  hour  when  footsteps 
tramped  down  the  passage.  Then  the  door  opened  and  the  police- 
man, a  stout,  stolid  man,  with  a  large  whiskered  face,  followed 
Septimus  into  the  room.    After  them,  Eeezie. 

Septimus  saw  me  and  hesitated;    ''I  didn't  know   you   were 
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here,  Mrs.  Markenfield.    May  I  trouble  you  to  go  into  another  roomy 
or  the  garden  for  a  few  minutes  ?  " 

I  had  risen.  Of  my  own  accord  I  should  have  done  as  he  asked^ 
80  dreadful  was  his  presence  to  me.-  Lizzie  preyented  me.  She 
drew  near  to  my  chair,  and  detained  me  by  holding  my  hand.  I 
could  measure  the  beatings  of  her  heart  by  the  conyulsiye  contractions 
of  her  grasp. 

"  "Don't  go.    I  pray,  I  beg  you  to  stay  here ! " 

"  Why  ?  "  returned  Septimus ;  his  ordinary  suavity  in  speaking 
was  digged  to  an  abrupt  savagery,  his  smoothness  turned  to  a 
coarse  ferocity.  ''  It  will  do  you  no  good.  And  in  common  shame^ 
if  you  haven't  long  since  got  rid  of  such  a  thing,  I  should  think  you 
would  prefer  the  absence  of  this  lady." 

'^  No,"  said  Lizzie ;  her  voice  was  scarcely  audible,  but  was  not 
devoid  of  a  touch  of  resolution.  '^  I  have  asked  Mrs.  Markenfield  to 
be  with  me.  I  knew  this  must  come.  But  I  did  not  think  the 
discovery  would  have  been  made  by  you." 

**  Ha !  ha ! "  Septimus  broke  into  a  laugh,  at  which  even  the  stolid 
constable  shifted  uneasily.  "By  whom,  then?  By  yourself, 
perhaps ;  very  probably  by  yourself !  " 

"  I  have  written  to  my  father,  and  sent  the  letter  to  the  post  by 
the  gardener  this  morning.    I  expect  him  early  to-morrow." 

''  Ha !  ha ! "  Septimus  laughed  again.  "  The  old  receiver  is  to 
prepare  to  welcome  his  daughter  at  short  notice ;  her  poet  having 
become  vacant.  Johns,  we  might  have  spared  the  trouble  of 
searching  upstairs,  and  Mrs.  Haziit  had  better  be  told  she  need  look 
no  further.     We  know  the  depositary  of  what  is  missing." 

"  Kee-kee-kee ! "  cackled  Keezie,  glaring  at  Lizzie,  whose  face 
began  to  grow  the  picture  of  wonder ;  which  I  perused  in  vain  for 
some  enhghtenment.  As  the  old  woman  chuckled,  a  small  table 
against  which  Septimus  leant,  overbalanced,  and  fell  noisily  on  the 
oak  floor,  drawing  from  him  a  smothered  ejaculation.  Then,  into  the 
arena,  as  the  clamour  of  discordant  laughter,  mingled  with  the  thud 
of  the  table,  resounded,  another  actor  was  suddenly  introduced;  a 
voice,  as  authoritative  as  it  was  haughty  and  astonished,  exclaimed : 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 

For  an  instant  all  kept  silence ;  but  I  heard  the  echo  of  my  own 
sigh  of  relief  from  Lizzie  before  Septimus  answered,  with  a  low 
sullenness  that  gradually  rose  into  declamation — 

**  The  meaning  ?  Why  it  means  that  we  have  been  a  pack  of  fools 
all  along,  and  that  a  deceitful  jade  has  managed  to  trick  u&  The 
reason  of  her  worming  herself  into  a  dotard's  confidence,  her 
prowlings  by  night,  her  comings  in  and  goings  out  which  you  elected 
to  call  me  unmanly  and  cowardly  for  watching  and  trying  to  cut  off. 
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is  explained ;  Miss  Waylen  is  a  clever  schemer,  and,  either  with  or 
without  my  father's  knowledge,  she  has  robbed  na  Bobbed  ns  of 
more  of  our  property  than  I  can  telL  Last  night  I  fonnd  that  the 
strong-room — which  it  gave  me  as  much  trouble  to  enter  as  if  I 
Iiad  been  a  thief  myself — ^is  stripped  as  bare  almost  as  a  miser's 
board.  There  is  nothing  there  but  dusty  papers.  And  the  thief  is 
that  harmless  young  woman  there,  with  her  fawning  manner,  and 
her  sham  tears,  and  her  modesty  that  goes  off  or  on  as  it  suits  her 
turn.  She  has  shipped  the  spoil  off  to  her  father,  by  her  own  telling 
he  is  coming  to  ti^e  her  away  to-morrow ;  and  the  pair  meant,  no 
doubt,  to  diyide  the  plunder.  But  not  so,  my  girl ;  instead  of  going 
home  you  will  see  the  inside  of  Bollerton  prison  to-night,  and  there 
will  be  police  despatched  to  rummage  your  father'is  hole  before  he 
has  started  to  fetch  you." 

To  this  speech  we  had  all  listened — all  but  Eeezie,  whose  hands 
accompanied  it  with  notes  of  triumphant  admiration — ^in  mute 
stupefaction.  Was  the  accusation  true?  Was  this  the  key  to 
Lizzie's  tears  ?  And  was  the  theft  conniyed  at  by  her  employer,  or 
unknown  to  him  ?  If  she  was  guilty,  how  clumsy  the  scheme ;  and 
how  soon,  and  shamefully,  it  had  been  discovered ! 

But  Idzzie  dropped  my  hand.  A  burning  red.  took  the  place  of 
her  former  pallor.  She  stepped  forward,  and,  for  the  first  time 
I  have  ever  seen  her  do  so,  looked  her  accuser  straight  in  the 
eyes. 

"  I  deny  every  word  you  say.  Send  me  to  prison  if  you  like ;  but 
I  can  prove  that  I  am  not  a  thief.  I  have  not  robbed  you  of  one 
coin,  and  it  might  be  better  for  you  that  you  had  never  said  so.  I 
had  no  motive  to  commit  such  a  crime." 

^'  Pah ! "  Septimus  gave  a  snarl  of  contemptuous  disbelief. 

^*  No  motive,"  continued  Lizzie,  her  voice  trembling  at  this  sound 
of  insulting  contempt ;  *'  no  motive  for  taking  stealthily  what  I  had 
a  rightful  claim  upon." 

A  stir  went  through  the  room ;  but  we  all  waited  in  silence.  Even 
Septimus.  There  was  a  prolonged  pause  before  the  girl's  next 
words. 

*^  Because,"  she  aknost  whispered,  as  she  drew  back,  and  caught 
my  hand  again,  "  for  years — for  far  the  greater  part  of  the  time  that 
I  have  lived  in  this  house — I  have  been  your  father's  wife." 

{To  he  contlmieJ,) 
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O  LISTEN  in  tbe  light  that  dies 

And  listen  in  the  gloom. 
While  Elfinella's  melodies 

Are  floating  through  the  room ! 
Her  harp  will  echo  love's  distress, 

Or  sigh  that  love  decays, 
Till  hearts  could  break  for  tenderness 

When  Elfinella  plays. 

Her  hand  will  glance  along  the  strings 

And  wake  a  lighter  rhyme; 
It  is  a  Bacchanal  that  sings 

Until  the  blood  keeps  time! 
A  sad  heart  hears  the  gay  command! 

And  dances  like  a  fay's 
Whose  light  feet  never  print  the  sand^ 

When  Elfinella  plays. 
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All  students  of  John  Leech's  drawings  most  have  been  strack  bj 
the  evident  satisfaction  with  which  that  great  artist  and  hmnonrist 
from  time  to  time  repeats  the  little  conceit  of  the  water-bottle  or 
carafe,  containing  the  wriggling  Hirudo  medioindlis,  with  which  he 
chose  to  sign  so  many  of  his  delightful  productions.  Few,  in  all 
probability,  have  noticed  the  yariety  of  changes  rung  by  him  upon 
the  idea. 

My  object  in  writing  this  paper  is  to  draw  attention  to  these 
variations,  and,  if  I  am  charged  with  the  heinous  crime  of  writing  d& 
minimis^  and  making  mountains  out  of  mole-hills,  my  excuse  must 
be  the  interest  which  is  naturally  felt  in  tracing  the  eccentridtiee  and 
vagaries  of  genius. 

Mr.  Frith  in  his  '  Beminiscences '  tells  a  good  story  of  Mulready, 
which  is  so  thoroughly  germane  to  my  subject  that  I  am  tempted 
shortly  to  repeat  it.  Egg  had  constantly  invited  Mulready  to 
dinner,  which  invitations  Mulready  as  constantly  declined.  Frith 
was  thereupon  deputed  by  Egg  to  find  out  the  reason  for  this. 

^^  The  truth  is,"  said  Mulready,  ^'  I  don't  want  to  meet  Leech,  who, 
I  understand,  constantly  dines  with  you  alL^ 

"  May  I  ask  why,  sir  ?"  said  Frith. 

^'  Yes,  I  will  tdl  you.  You  know  the  postage  envelope  that  I 
designed,  and  which  has  been  so  mercilessly  criticized — ^well.  Leech 
caricatured  it.  I  don't  mind  a  bit  about  tiiat;  but  what  I  think  I 
have  a  right  to  object  to  is  the  insult  offered  to  me  by  a  little  bottle- 
in  the  comer  of  tibie  caricature  with  a  leech  in  it  He  implies  that  I 
am  a  leech,  a  blood-sucker,  in  respect  of  the  remuneration  I  have 
received  for  my  art  generally,  and,  no  doubt  also,  for  that  confounded 
postal  envelope  in  particular." 

Frith  was  naturally  amazed  that  any  one  should  be  ignorant  of 
Leech's  habit  of  so  signing  his  drawings,  and  was  happily  able  to> 
make  the  matter  deur  to  Mulready,  between  whom  and  Leech 
subsequently  a  great  friendship  sprung  up. 

Mr.  Frith,  however,  fails  to  point  out  that,  although  Leech  signed 
many  of  his  pictures  in  this  way,  he  rarely  used  the  symbol  in  his 
PwMih  pictures  unless  it  could  be  worked,  in  some  way  more  or  less 
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apropos,  into  the  picture  itself.     Of  this,  however,  I  shall  haye  some- 
tluiig  to  say  anon. 

In  studying  the  variations  of  this  idea  I  have  been  forced  to  the 
oonclnsion  that  Leech  proceeded  npon  no  fixed  principle  as  to  which 
of  his  productions  shonld  be  signed  by  the  bottle  and  which  by  his 
written  signature  "  J.  Leech,"  "  J.  L."  or  "  JL."  His  character  was 
impulsive,  and  the  inclination  of  the  moment  has  decided  him. 
Although,  however,  it  is  dear  that  he  never  intended  the  use  of  the 
symbol,  or  its  disuse,  to  be  systematic,  yet  it  is  equally  clear  that  the 
bottle  appears  below  those  pictures  which  are  of  a  rollicking  and 
humorous  nature  more  often  than  below  those  whose  interest  is  tragic 
or  serious. 

By  &r  the  most  ordinary  form  of  the  bottle  is  that  which  we  find 
beneath  that  most  delightfrd  initial  picture  to  '^  Mr.  Ledbury's  Grand 
Tour,"  in  Bentley's  Miscdlwny,  xii.  p.  217,  which  bears  the  sugges- 
tive legend :  ^'  Oh !  don't  talk  about  boiled  mutton,"  a  picture  which 
I  venture  to  think,  as  a  book  illustration,  has  been  rarely,  if  ever, 

surpassed  in  artistic  realisation  of  its  subject.     The 

following  is  a  fac-simile. 
c  ^^y.  5  A  slight  variation  of  this  figure  is  also  found  beneath 

""^io-.      the  "Interview  between  Miss  Wilfrid  and  Bichard 

Savage  in  Newgate,"  page  191  of  the  same  volume, 
but  in  volume  xvi.  p.  220,  we  find  it,  for  the  first  and  last  time, 
without  the  super-imposed  tumbler,  beneath  the  picture 
of  "  Mr.  Tubbs  in  Trouble,"  thus—  ^ 

There  is  a  certain  appropriateness  in  the  association  of  \^^^^ 
the  water-bottle  in  these  two  instances  with  the  prison- 
life  which  is  portrayed  above  them,  and  the  following 
instance  of  its  being  used  beneath  a  picture,  where  otherwise  any 
frivolous  suggestion  would  be  evidently  misplaced,  makes  it  clear  that 
considerations  of  this  kind  influenced  Leech  in  the  use  of  the  symbol. 
The  instance  I  refer  to  is  to  be  found  in  Bentley,  xvi.  524.  Here 
a  girl  is  represented  sitting  before  a  high  nursery  fender,  in  a  rather 
bare  room,  her  face  wearing  an  extremely  dejected  and  despairing 
look.  It  is  one  of  the  illustrations  to  "  The  Fortunes  of  the  Scatter- 
good  Family."  Noticing,  as  I  had,  that  Leech  rarely  placed  the  bottle 
beneath  his  pictures  of  a  serious  character,  I  was  naturally  surprised 
and  struck  by  the  impropriety  of  its  use  in  this  case.  I  therefore 
turned  back  to  see  the  circumstances  with  which  the  picture  was  con- 
nected, and  found,  to  my  amusement,  that  Clara,  in  the  moment 
immediately  succeeding  that  portrayed  in  the  picture,  was  disturbed 
tram  her  reverie  by  the  entrance  of  an  unpleasantly  amorous  flunkey 
(Clara  vras  the  governess),  who,  after  some  remarks,  proceeded  to  offer 
familiarities,  which  she  very  naturally  resented.    To  quote  the  words  of 
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the  book :  '^  Clara  rushed  to  the  other  side  of  the  table,  and,  hoarse  with 
emotion,  again  ordered  him  to  leave  the  room  instantly.  But  he  only 
returned  the  command  with  an  insolent  leer,  and  appeared  desirous  of 
approaching  still  nearer ;  when  Clara  seized  a  water-bottle  from  the 
children's  dressing  stand — the  only  thing,  in  the  agitation  of  the 
moment,  that  she  oonld  lay  her  hands  upon — and  flung  it  with  all 
her  force,  at  the  miserable  menial,  who  addressed  her." 

I  haye  no  doubt  that  Leech,  who,  as  is  evidenced  in  a  hundred 
instances,  was  an  eminently  conscientious  illustrator,  and  read  his 
text  most  carefully  before  putting  pen  to  paper,  did,  in  these  and  in 
many  other  instances,  use  the  carafe  as  his  signature  because  of  the 
suggeetiveness  of  the  subject. 

With  regard  to  his  three  thousand  and  more  Punch  pictures, 
he  hardly  ever,  if  ever,  used  the  carafe  as  a  signature,  although,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  he  has  introduced  it,  more  or  less  appro- 
priately, as  part  of  the  picture  itself.  For  example,  in  the  5th  series 
of  "  Punch's  Pictures  of  Life  and  Character,"  p.  65,  where  the  scene 
is  a  chemist's  shop,  we  find  the  bottle,  with  its  ordinary  covering 
tumbler  and  its  wriggling  occupant,  standing  upon  the  counter.  A 
little  girl  stands  in  the  foreground  and  informs  the  startled  M.P.S. : — 

^'If  you  please,  sir,  mother's  took  the  lotion  and  rubbed  her  leg 
with  the  mixture." 

The  earliest  instance  that  I  find  in  Ptmch  of  Leech  associating  the 
idea  of  the  Hirudo  medicincdis  with  his  name  is  in  the  picture 
"Genteel  Practice." 

"Apprentice.  If  you  please,  sir,  shall  I  fill  up  Mrs.  Twaddle's 
draughts  with  water  ? 

"Practitioner.  Dear,  dear  me,  Mr.  Bumps,  how  often  must  I 
mention  the  subject  ?  We  never  use  v^ater.  Aqiia  destUlaiay  if  you 
please." 

Here  we  have,  on  a  bracket  against  the  wall,  a  very  sketchy  jar 
labelled  "leeches." 

We  find  this  idea  more  elaborately  carried  out  in  that  most 
humorous  production :  "  Jack  Johnson  at  his  Professional  Studies." 
Bentley,  xiii  433. 

Over  the  surgery  door,  through  which  Mr.  Chorkey 
Dags  has  just  thrown  a  back  somersault,  to  the  no  small 
confusion  of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Grimley,  stands  the  bust  of 
a  delightfully  dissipated-looking  Qalen,  whilst  at  theside, 
upon  a  bracket,  rests  a  large  bottle  of  leeches — ^thus— 

This  picture  is  also  signed  with  the  ordinary  tumbler- 
covered  carafe. 

In  the  picture  of  "  The  Confession,"  again  we  find 
the  carafe  worked  into  the  picture,  standing  amongst  various^brews 
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and  potions  on  the  table  in  the  old  witch's  chamber  (Bentley,  ix.  190), 
thus — 

When  I  fonnd  the  yariety  of  uses  to  which 

^  the  notion  was  put,  I  began  to  realize  how 

j^jTj^tt  constantly  Leech  was  nnder  the  temptation  to 

^|fl|n||^  make  the  most  of  this  little  conceit,  and  I 

— n I  ini,iiiii?i^    wondered  whether,  in  my  farther  searchings,  I 

should  find  him  inserting  it  where  artistic  taste 
and  propriety  would  forbid  its  being  requisitioned.  I  mnst,  I  fear, 
plead  gnilty  to  being  a  sort  of  ''  accessory  after  the  fact,"  as  the 
lawyers  call  it,  confessing,  as  I  do,  that  the  huntsman's,  or  rather 
detective's,  desire  to  catch  him  tripping  was  really  stronger  than  the 
desire  to  find  that  he  had  always  resisted  temptation.  My  wicked 
triumph  may  then  be  imagined  when  I  caught  him  flagrante  delicto 
in  the  first  picture  to  Albert  Smith's  "Physiology  of  Evening 
Parties,"  whidi  is  entitled  "  The  Supper."  Here  the  botfle  stands, 
leech  and  all,  on  the  table,  almost  under  the  nose  of  one  of  those 
charming  young  ladies,  whom  he  so  excelled  in  portraying.  It 
really  gives  one  quite  a  turn  to  think  how  sick  and  faint  the  poor 
girl  will  turn  when  she  catches  sight,  as  she  inevitably  must,  of  the 
nasty  wriggling  creature.  Now,  all  joking  apart,  although  I  grieve 
to  have  to  say  it  of  so  refined  and  delightfal  an  artist,  this  is,  unmis- 
takably, a  most  reprehensible  breach  of  artistic  propriety,  and  it  is 
the  more  remarkable,  because,  amongst  all  his  thousands  of  drawings, 
there  is  hardly  another  instance  in  which  anything  approaching  such 
an  indictment  can  be  brought.  Errare  est  humanum  and  I  do  not 
think  any  one  will  find  it  hard  to  forgive  our  artist  this  one  departure. 
'  That  I  cannot  fail  to  do  so  goes  without  the  saying,  since  the  existence 
of  it  flatters  my  amour  propre  by  vindicating  my  prescience. 

We  may  look  on  this  as  the  one  exception  to  what  Mr.  Buskin  has 
so  justly  said  of  Leech,  viz. :  that  he  is  "not  merely  right  in  the 
traits  which  he  seizes  but  refined  in  the  sacrifice  of  what  he  refuses." 

Although  drawn  with  the  swift  and  facile  pen  of  an  expert,  yet  it 
is  evident  that,  in  nearly  every  case  where  the  carafe  appears,  the 
drawing  of  it  is  in  no  wise  a  merely  perfonctory  operation.  Lideed, 
the  only  exception  that  I  find  to  this  rule,  is  in  "  The  Chimes  "  of 
Charles  Dickens,  where,  at  the  left-hand  comer  of  the  picture  of  the 
Dance  at  Trotty  Veck's,  the  figure  has  a  very  degenerate,  indeed,  a 
hardly  recognisable,  appearance. 

Li  contradistinction  to  this  there  are  two  instances  in  which  the 
idea  has  been  considerably  elaborated,  and  with  these  I  shall  bring 
this  paper  to  a  close. 

Beneath  "  Ho  Fi  Caught  in  His  Own  Trap,"  in  Bentlej/'s  Miscellany, 
vol.  ix.  312,  the  bottle  itself  becomes  endowed  with  life  and  legs  and 
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proceeds  to  execnte  a  brisk  pas  setd,  eyidently  actuated  thereto  by 
delight  at  the  hnmonr  of  the  chinaman's  pigtail,  portrayed  in  the 
picture,  which  ''mth  the  effect  of  fear  stands  out 
horizontally  and  stiffly  as  a  handle." 

Finally  nnder  ^^Si  Long's  Arrival  at  the  Philoso- 
pher's" (Bentley,  ix.  610)  the  covering  tumbler 
disappears  and  is  replaced  by  a  round-head^  stopper. 
This  stopper  becomes  the  head,  whilst  the  body,  as 
above,  is  represented  by  the  bottle,  and  the  whole  by  a  few  dexterous 
strokes  is  metamorphosed  into  a  miniature  caricature  of  the 
philosopher  himself  who  figures  in  the  picture. 

For  the  conceit,  in  this  instance,  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated,  it 
must  be  seen  in  conjunction  with  the  picture  itself,  which  will  well 
repay  the  trouble  of  turning  to  it  Geobge  Somes  Layabp. 
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By  FKANCES  MABY  PEARD, 
Author  of  *Hib  Cousin  Bettt/  *Neab  Neiohboubs,'  etc. 


Chapter  VI. 

/'Oh,  tell  me  less  or  tell  me  more. 
Soft  eyes  with  mystery  at  the  core, 
That  always  seem  to  meet  my  own 
Frankly  as  pansies  fully  blown, 
Yet  waver  still  twixt  'no*  and  'yes.'" 

James  B,  LoweU, 

George  Lawbenoe  had  no  intention  of  accepting  a  second-hand 
sentence  where  so  much  was  concerned,  and  he  was  resolyed  to 
make  at  any  rate  a  tentative  experiment  upon  Norma  herself.  If 
he  did  no  more  ))han  this,  it  was  not  pride  which  held  him  back ; 
for  though  he  might  not  like  rejection  better  than  other  men,  he 
would  have  faced  it  without  hesitation  if  he  had  believed  the 
moment  to  have  come  in  which  to  put  it  to  the  touch.  But  he 
had  a  fear  that  Lucy  might  have  been  an  accredited  agent.  He 
had  not  a  suspicion  of  any  motive  which  might  have  drawn  her 
farther  than  she  had  a  right  to  go ;  all  that  he  supposed  was,  that, 
after  the  fashion  of  women,  they  had  talked  together,  and  that 
Lucy,  in  her  friendliness,  had  given  him  the  result  of  their  talk. 
It  was  against  him — there  was  no  doubt  of  it. 

But  that  did  not  mean  that  he  should  give  up — nothing  could 
be  further  ixom  his  thoughts.  What  it  did  mean,  he  reflected, 
was  that  if  Norma  were  just  now  in  this  frame  of  mind,  it  would 
be  prudent  to  pause,  not  in  loving  her,  for  that  was  impossible^ 
but  in  proclaiming  his  love.  Lucy  had  not  exceeded  the  truth 
when  she  had  said  that  her  sister-in-law  was  resolute,  and  Law- 
rence had  not  failed,  in  his  study  of  Norma,  to  disinter  the  deep 
feeling  of  her  life — the  remorse  which  mingled  with  her  memories 
of  Paul ;  even  if  she  loved  him,  she  was  a  woman  capable  of 
sacrificing  her  love  to  that  remorse. 

He  did  not  know  that  Lucy  had  evoked  a  more  dangerous  and 
less  shadowy  means  of  self-sacrifice.    Give  him  time,  he  thought^ 
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and  he  might  meet  the'other,  beat  it  down  with  the  strong  passion 
of  his  loye,  show  her  the  folly,  the  wickedness  of  her  resolye, 
appeal  to  her  woman's  heart  not  to  condemn  him  to  a  life-long 
misery — oh,  the  words  which  should  convince  her  came  mshing  to 
his  lips  without  hesitation!  But  the  real  obstacle  he  did  not 
know. 

However,  he  made  up  his  mind — in  the  intervals  of  such 
desultory  conversation  as  was  carried  on  in  the  streets,  where 
there  were  frequent  demands  to  look  at  this  or  that,  or  to  stare 
into  shop  windows,  the  shabbier  the  better — ^he  made  up  his  mind 
to  avoid  rashness,  and  not  to  frighten  Norma  into  clinging  more 
desperately  to  the  resolve  which  she  had  apparently  just  put 
forward.  Why  he  imagined  that  it  was  only  just  announced  it  is 
hard  to  say ;  perhaps  the  idea  fitted  tractably  with  his  conviction 
that  she  and  Lucy  had  discussed  his  suit.  But  this  did  not  alter 
his  determination  to  have  it  out  with  her  to  a  certain  extent. 

As  every  one  knows,  or  should  know,  such  a  determination  is 
the  worst  preparation  possible  for  a  momentous  interview.  It 
hedges  it  round  with  stifihess,  and  the  plunge  is  a  hundred  times 
more  difficult  than  when  it  is  faced  without  premeditation.  Norma 
immediately  became  conscious  that  Lawrence  was  on  the  look-out 
for  an  opportunity,  and  was  on  the  watch  herself  to  avoid  it  All 
his  little  devices  struck  him  as  clumsy  from  the  very  fact  that 
they  were  such  absolute  failures.  He  began  to  think  tiiat  he  was 
to  be  baffled  throughout  the  day,  when  by  an  audacious  stroke  he 
carried  out  his  purpose.  Norma  and  Miss  Ellison  had  gone  into 
a  small  curiosity  shop,  the  others  were  strolling  on,  when  Lawrence 
paused. 

^'I  am  going  to  send  out  Miss  Ellison,"  he  announced*  ^^I 
want  to  speak  to  your  sister." 

He  was  not  looking  at  Lucy,  and  therefore  did  not  perceive  her 
change  of  countenance.  But  the  next  moment  she  recovered  her- 
self. Let  him  I  It  was,  perhaps,  for  her,  the  best  instant  that 
could  have  been  chosen.  It  may  be  said  that  she  had  no  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  Normals  feelings  coinciding  with  his,  nor  did 
she  credit  him  with  much  beyond  a  passing  attraction ;  whether 
this  failure  of  hers  to  estimate  his  attitude  was  owing  to  a  wilful 
blindness,  or  whether  she  really  found  it  impossible  to  understand 
that  she  herself  could  be  looked  at  as  a  secondary  personage,  it  is 
hard  to  say.  Meanwhile  she  judged  it  best  to  avoid  all  interference 
with  his  present  purpose,  whatever  it  was — even  to  assist  it. 

"  Tell  Miss  Ellison  that  I  have  found  one  of  the  baskets  she 
wanted/'  she  called  out.  Norma  was  in  the  midst  of  paying  for 
her  purchase. 
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^*  Ton're  badly  wanted  out  there,  Miss  Ellison/'  said  Lawrence 
boldly. 

**  Wait  for  me  a  minute/'  suggested  Norma. 

*'  It's  something  pressing/'  nrged  Lawrence  with  a  laugh ;  ^'  I 
should  only  be  in  the  way,  and  I'll  look  after  Mrs.  Winyeatt."  As 
Miss  Ellison  hurried  out  of  the  shop,  Mrs.  Winyeatt  made  an  un- 
certain step  to  follow,  then  she  turned  back  and  stood  waiting  for 
her  purchase.  Lawrence  blessed  the  man  for  being  slow,  and 
giying  the  others  time  to  get  out  of  the  way.  He  left  her  alone, 
and  sauntered  about  the  shop,  keeping,  however,  between  her 
and  the  door.    He  was  determined  that  she  should  not  elude  him. 

Apparently  she  gave  up  any  intention  of  attempting  it,  for 
haying  receiyed  her  little  purchase,  she  came  to  his  side  and  said 
gravely  that  she  was  ready.  He  saw,  however,  that  when  she 
reached  the  door  she  cast  an  anxious  glance  up  and  down  the 
street.  No  one  was  in  sight.  Still  she  would  not  show  any  per- 
turbation ;  she  clung  so  effectively  to  her  dignity  that  he  could 
not  help  being  amused,  in  spite  of  his  own  troubled  doubts. 

"  Have  you  any  idea  in  which  direction  they  are  gone  ?  "  she 
demanded. 

*'  Oh,  they  cannot  be  far — shall  we  try  this  street  ?  " 

She  silently  accepted  his  decision ;  if  she  had  any  suspicion  of 
his  guidance,  showing  it  by  no  more  than  a  refusal  to  loiter. 

^'  If  they  are  not  to  be  seen  at  the  next  turning,"  she  said,  ^^  we 
must  go  back  and  try  the  other." 

**  Very  well,"  said  Lawrence.  ^'  At  the  same  time,  let  me  remark 
that  I  cannot  tell  in  what  manner  I  have  offended  you." 

"Offended  me?" 

"Yes;  you  are  no  longer  what  you  wera  Tou  avoid  having 
anything  to  say  to  me,  you  won't  so  much  as  throw  me  a  crumb. 
What  have  I  done?" 

'*  Oh/'  she  faltered,  "  this  is  ridiculous ! " 

^  You're  not  the  sort  of  woman  to  act  so  without  a  reason,  and 
there  lies  the  sting.  I  assure  you  I've  cudgelled  my  brains,  in 
vain.    I  think  you  owe  it  to  me  to  tell  me  what  it  is." 

"  I  repeat/'  she  said  impatiently,  "  that  the  whole  idea  is  absurd 
— ^imaginary ! " 

He  went  on  as  if  she  had  not  spoken. 

"  It  is  not  impossible  that  you  may  consider  that  I  have  presumed 
on  your  kindness  by  staying  so  long  in  the  same  place.  If  so  I 
wish  you'd  tell  me.  I'd  a  hundred  times  sooner  have  a  good 
straightforward  blow  than  feel  as  uncomfortable  as  I  do  now.  I 
own  that  I  have  been  very  happy,  and  that  may  have  made  me 
seem  inconsiderate." 
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Lawrence  did  not  stay  to  choose  his  words,  nor  did  he  in  the 
least  care  what  they  might  be  held  to  imply — they  might,  indeed, 
imply  all  that  anybody  conld  find  to  read  in  them. 

''  Ton  haye  never  seemed  inconsiderate/'  said  Norma  in  a  low 
voice. 

**  Then  it  is  only  that  yon  are  tired  of  me  ?  "  returned  Lawrence 
rashly. 

To  this  she  made  no  answer.  Her  head  was  thrown  slightly 
back,  and  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  straight  before  her. 

*'  Well,"  he  went  on,  piqued,  "  that  will  soon  be  remedied.  I 
am  going  away." 

"  Are  you  ?  "  she  said  coldly. 

"  I  am.    Don't  you  think  I  am  wise  ?  " 

There  was  a  momentary  pause. 

"  How  can  I  judge  of  what  is  wise  for  you  ?  "  she  replied.  "  If 
I  were  a  man,  I  don't  imagine  I  should  have  stayed  so  long.  But 
I  know  nothing  about  the  circumstances." 

"  Of  my  staying  ?  Well,  I  suppose  I  stayed  because  I  thought 
I  was  well  off." 

To  this  she  made  no  answer,  and  as  he  was  bent  upon  forcing 
something  from  her,  he  went  on — **  Is  that  what  you  mean  ?  " 

'^No,"  said  Norma  indifferently,  ^'I  must  have  meant  the 
circumstances  of  your  going." 

'^  Oh,  well,"  he  returned  more  happily,  **  that  is  just  the  matter 
about  which  I  want  to  ask  your  advice " 

*'  I  can  give  no  advice,"  she  interrupted. 

"Why  not?"  persisted  Lawrence.  "You've  asked  me  for  it 
before  now,  why  on  earth  should  I  be  debarred  from  benefiting 
in  the  same  manner?  It's  no  use,  Mrs.  WinyeatL  It's  plain 
enough  that  you've  determined  to  give  me  the  cold  shoulder, 
otherwise  you'd  certainly  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say  without 
cutting  me  short  at  the  very  beginning." 

He  said  this  in  a  jesting  manner,  but  there  was  an  evident 
purpose  hidden  under  the  jest.  Norma  quickened  her  pace  a 
little. 

"  We  have  lost  the  others,  I  believe ! "  she  said  hurriedly. 

"  Do  you  refuse  to  listen  ?  " 

"  Befuse  ?  Certainly  not.  All  that  I  said  was  that  I  could  give 
no  advice." 

"  Hear  me  first  before  you  decide  so  absolutely.  My  father,  as 
you  know,  is  a  clergyman  in  Devonshire." 

She  bent  her  head. 

"His  brother-in-law— his  first  wife's  brother— is  very  much 
with  us.    I  don't  believe  I  can  ever  make  you  understand  what  a 
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capital  fellow  he  is — bow  much  liked — and  yet  the  most  incapable, 
the  most  idiotic  fellow  about  money  matters !  He  has  ruined 
himself,  and  is  always  getting  my  father  into  trouble.  A  person 
who  didn't  know  him  would  find  it  very  hard  to  beUeve  that  he  did 
it  all  innocently." 

Norma  yentured  to  slacken  her  pace.  It  did  not  appear  that 
this  relation  would  contain  anything  personal. 

^'  If  he  has  squandered  his  own  money,"  she  said,  '^  that  ought 
to  acquit  him  of  anything  worse  than  folly." 

''  Then  he  can  certainly  fall  back  upon  that  defence.  But  you 
will  understand  that  his  proceedings,  howeyer  caused,  are  apt  to 
produce  uneasiness  in  the  family  when  I  tell  you  that  he  has 
immense  influence  with  my  father." 

'^  He  is  eyidently  a  yery  attractiye  man,"  said  Norma,  smiling. 

"  Oh,  exceedingly — more's  the  pity !  It's  that  yery  point  which 
keeps  us  all  in  hot  water,  and  perhaps  makes  us  oyer-ready  to 
take  alarm.  I  had  a  letter  from  my  mother  this  morning ;  she 
doesn't  say  much,  but  I  can  read  between  the  lines  that  she's  un- 
comfortable, haunted  by  fears  which  may  haye  no  foundation 
whateyer.  My  father  isn't  what  he  was  in  business  matters,  and 
yet  he's  awfully  obstinate,  and  won't  take  adyice." 

Norma  had  forgotten  her  alarm,  she  looked  at  him  frankly  and 


*^  I  can  understand  that  you  must  be  anxious,"  she  said. 

*'  Well,  I  am,  and  I'm  not.  Sometimes  it  looks  a  little  imposing, 
but  I  forget  it  a  good  deal,  I  assure  you — I'ye  other  things  to  think 
about,  and  when  you  giye  me  the  counsel  you'ye  engaged  to 
bestow,  don't  oyer-estimate  the  importance  of  all  this,  for  I  assure 
you  what  I'ye  not  mentioned  is  of  far  more  consequence  in  my 
eyes.  Bemember  when  the  question  is  put  that  you  haye  only 
heard  the  arguments  on  one  side,  and  if  you  ask  me  how  you're  to 
judge,  you  must  appeal  to  your  womanly  intuition." 

Norma  stopped. 

*'  I  am  sure  we  are  wrong,"  she  said  decidedly.  ^'  We  must  go 
back"  Lawrence  turned  without  a  word,  but  he  went  on  with  his 
talk. 

"  I  must  haye  your  adyice,  remember " 

She  interrupted  him  almost  yehemently, — 

"  I  told  you  I  would  giye  no  adyice." 

"  Oh,  but  after  you  haye  understood  how  much  I  require  it,  how 
greatly  you  may  assist  me,  I  feel  sure  you'll  not  be  so  obdurate ! 
I  really  am  in  graye  doubt.  My  mother  seems  to  imply  that 
there's  mischief  brewing,  and  she  has  a  ridiculous  idea  that  I 
might  do  something  to  preyent  it.    Perhaps  I  can,  but,  honestly. 
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I  believe  a  strong  letter  to  be  my  best  weapon.    Ton  can  keep 
your  temper  in  a  letter " 

She  broke  in  quickly — 

"  You  ought  to  go,  of  course !     How  can  you  doubt  ?  " 

There  was  a  pause.  Then  he  said  in  an  altered  voice,  with  a 
laugh — 

''  But  I  do  doubt — I  wish  to  doubt !  I  have  no  desire  to  be 
disposed  of  in  that  summary  fashion." 

"  Why,"  she  said,  with  the  same  rapidity,  "  there  can  be  no 
question  about  it !  Your  father  may  be  led  into  most  serious 
imprudences,  just  because  you're  not  there  to  counsel  him.  You 
don't  know  what  mischief  your  absence  may  do ;  and  when  it  is  too 
late  you  will  never  forgive  yourself." 

^^  Oh,  I  assure  you  that  need  not  be  taken  into  consideration. 
It's  a  process  I  find  amazingly  easy.  So  you  think  I  should  go  ? 
But,  Mrs.  Winyeatt,  you're  forgetting  all  that  appeal  I  made  to 
you  a  minute  ago ;  you're  looking  at  my  going  altogether  from 
one  side.  You  think  only  of  what  I  may  gain ;  I'm  horribly  afraid 
of  losing  something — something  which  I  value  more,  and  which  a 
voice  within  me  tells  me  I  may  jeopardise.  Don't  you  believe  in 
inner  voices  ?  " 

''  Not  when  they  contradict  one's  duty,"  said  Norma  in  a  low 
voice. 

He  appeared  to  ponder  her  answer,  then — 

*^  You're  a  hard  taskmaster.  Do  you  mean  you  see  no  possible 
hope — good — for  me  in  staying?" 

''None." 

"You  bid  me  go?" 

"Yes." 

She  did  not  look  at  him,  and  her  voice  was  hopelessly  cold,  yet 
at  that  moment  he  flung  prudence  to  the  winds,  he  felt  a  desperate 
passionate  resolve  to  win  her. 

"  By  Heavens,  but  you  shall  say  more ! "  he  burst  out  roughly, 
and  as  she  turned  her  white  startled  face  upon  him,  he  felt  an 
angry  shame  and  yet  triumph  in  having  forced  a  look  at  whatever 
cost.  But  he  had  no  opportunity  for  another  word.  From  a 
chemist's  shop  in  front  of  them,  round  the  door  of  which  a  little 
crowd  was  clustering,  Lucy  ran  out,  evidently  to  look  for  them, 
for  the  instant  she  caught  sight  of  the  two  she  rushed  towards 
them. 

"  I  am  more  thankful  to  see  you  than  I  can  say ! "  she  exclaimed. 
"  Poor  Janet  has  met  with  an  accident ;  we  have  taken  her  into 
that  shop,  Mr.  Bose  has  gone  for  a  doctor.  I  am  afraid  she  is 
really  hurt." 
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''  An  accident ! "  Norma  asked  no  questions,  she  walked  swiftly 
towards  the  shop,  through  the  curions  crowd,  and  vanished.  Lucy 
was  greatly  upset,  and  Lawrence  pulled  himself  together  with  an 
effort. 

"  What  was  it  ?    What  can  I  do  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  can  hardly  tell— everything  passed  so  quickly.  We  were 
in  that  cross  street  in  the  road,  Miss  Ellison  and  I  in  front,  and 
the  others  behind.  Then  we  heard  a  shout  and  a  cry — ^it  was 
some  boy  on  a  tricycle,  and  I  suppose  poor  Janet  did  not  hear  him 
coming,  or  he  was  awkward,  for  she  was  knocked  down.  It  was 
horrid  I    She  moaned  so  when  they  carried  her  into  the  shop  I " 

'^  Can't  I  be  of  any  use  ?  "  asked  Lawrence  anxiously. 

But  at  this  moment  appeared  Mr.  Bose  round  a  corner^ 
conducting  a  little  man  whom  they  felt  to  be  the  doctor,  and 
escorted  by  half  a  dozen  eagerly-gesticulating  boys.  Janet  had 
been  moved  into  an  inner  room ;  Lawrence,  Lucy,  and  Mr.  Bose 
— ^who  was  miserably  persuaded  that  it  was  all  his  fault,  tiiat  he 
ought  to  have  kept  a  better  look-out,  have  warned  her — waited  in 
the  shop.  Some  one  in  authority  cleared  off  the  crowd,  people 
came  and  went  on  their  errands,  the  long  pale  assistant  looked 
curiously  at  the  English  people,  and  decided  they  had  no  heart, 
everything  began  to  seem  as  if  it  had  been  going  on  and  would  go 
on  for  ever,  when .  Miss  Ellison  came  out  of  the  inner  room  and 
the  three  watchers  jumped  up.  She  was  quite  cheerful,  and  the 
assistant  set  her  down  as  another  unfeeling  Englishwoman. 

"  She  has  broken  her  arm,  poor  child  I "  she  announced ;  "  but 
it  is  only  a  simple  fracture,  and  has  been  set  very  comfortably,  so 
that  we  may  hope  the  worst  is  over.  Of  course  she  can't  return 
with  us,  and  Mrs.  Winyeatt  has  kindly  insisted  upon  remaining 
with  her ;  the  doctor  has  told  us  of  some  small  pleasant  lodgings, 
and  perhaps  you'll  walk  there  with  me  and  arrange  matters  ?  " 

Lawrence  went  with  them  gloomily,  because  there  was  nothing 
else  he  could  do.  He  knew  very  well  that  Norma  would  not  see 
him  again,  for,  as  he  thought  bitterly,  it  had  been  hard  enough  to 
get  hold  of  the  opportunity  which  this  accident  had  interrupted. 
As  he  went,  it  must  be  said,  he  reflected  more  on  the  situation 
than  on  poor  Janet's  arm,  and  there  were  not  many  cnunbs  of 
comfort  to  be  extracte4  from  his  consideration.  Norma  had  been 
unmistakably  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him,  it  might  be  said  almost 
feverishly  so ;  he  realised  blankly  that  Lucy's  warning  had  been 
apparently  justified,  and.  if  he  had  been  spared  the  exact  position 
of  a  rejected  man,  there  wasn't  very  much  to  choose  between 
them. 
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Chapteb  VII. 

"gWitli  her  lips  apart. 
And  all  her  thoughts  as  fair  within  her  eyes, 
As  bottom  agates  seem  to  wave  and  float 
In  crystal  currents  of  dear  morning  seas." — Tennyson, 

PooB  Janet's  hurt,  howeyer  inconyenient,  was  not  of  an  alarming 
nature,  and  the  doctor  had  no  worse  injunctions  to  lay  upon  her 
nurse  than  to  keep  her  quiet  and  not  allow  her  to  excite  herself 
by  talking.  Findhig  this  to  be  difSicult,  for  Janet  had  a  hundred 
things  she  wanted  to  pour  out  to  her  dear  Mrs.  Winyeatt,  Norma 
sternly  refused  to  listen,  and  at  last  left  the  room  for  the  small 
one  which  opened  ont  of  it,  and  where  she  could  hear  a  call  if  she 
were  wanted. 

She  was  a  woman  of  an  actiye  mind,  and  seldom  allowed  herself 
to  remain  idle,  but  here  idleness  was  forced  upon  her.  The 
daughter  of  the  house  had  undertaken  to  buy  what  was  needed 
for  the  night,  but  of  occupation  there  was  none ;  she  had  neither 
books  nor  work,  and  was  driven  to  sit  at  the  window  with  her 
hands  before  her,  and  her  thoughts  left  to  fasten  themselves  where 
they  would.  She  let  them  go  without  even  a  protest ;  it  seemed 
to  her  that  thus  much  liberty  she  might  at  least  allow  herself,  and 
they  went  straight  to  her  conversation  with  Lawrence. 

What  had  it  all  meant  ?  Well,  it  was  easy  enough  to  answer 
that  question  if  she  were  straightforward  with  herself,  and  she 
was  always  straightforward.  And  it  came  to  this,  that  something 
which  had  been  knocking  tremulously  at  the  door  of  her  heart, 
and  which  she  had  imagined  need  advance  no  further,  had 
suddenly  presented  itself  ensconced  safely  within.  That  he  loved 
her,  she  had  feared  before ;  that  she  loved  him,  she  now  knew, 
and  for  a  few  brief  delicious  moments  exulted  in  the  knowledge, 
which  filled  her  with  an  intoxicating  delight.  How  manly  he  had 
looked,  how  well  she  had  read  what  he  wanted  to  say,  what  in 
another  moment  he  would  have  said !  How  sweet  it  was  to  feel 
that  she  had  gained  not  only  his  friendship,  but  his  love !  He 
loved  her. 

But  if  happiness  comes  sometimes  with  an  intensity  which 
shows  of  what  we  are  capable,  it  is  not  often  that  it  lasts  longer 
than  is  just  sufficient  for  the  peep ;  up  goes  the  barrier  for  a 
moment,  but  the  next  moment  it  is  down  again,  baffling  and 
forbidding,  and  we  begin  to  beat  against  it  in  vain.  Norma  had 
had  her  moment,  her  dream,  and  then  there  closed  upon  her  all 
that  had  gone  before. 
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It  was  not  Paul's  image  whicli  stood  between  them.  It  is  true 
that  she  had  never  believed  that  another  could  take  its  place,  but 
since  that  was  so,  her  very  honesty  forbade  a  pretence  at  a 
constancy  which  wonld  only  be  a  false  seeming,  and  she  wonld  not 
so  much  as  feel  ashamed  that  it  should  be  so.  No.  It  was  not 
Panl  who  stood  between  them,  but  Paul's  sister.  As  she  sat  there 
staring  out  at  the  green-shuttered  houses  opposite,  and  seeing 
nothing,  a  flush  of  hot  colour  crept  slowly  up  to  her  face,  and 
burnt  there,  she  found  her  position  so  intolerable  I  There  was  no 
use  in  protesting  her  own  innocence,  she  knew  that  she  was 
innocent,  but  she  knew  also  that  Lucy  would  maintain  that  she 
had  acted  traitorously  towards  her.  The  more  she  thought  of  it,  the 
more  she  tossed  and  turned  the  matter  over,  the  more  persistently 
this  accusation  faced  her.  She  had  not  sought  her  sister-in-law's 
confidence,  that  was  true,  it  had  been  forced  upon  her.  But  this 
did  not  alter  the  fact  that  she  had  received  it,  and  had  listened 
passively,  or  that  Lucy  had  implored  her  not  to  interfere.  Not  to 
interfere !  Norma  almost  laughed  at  the  perversity  of  it  all.  The 
way  in  which  Lucy,  having  no  claim  at  all,  had  seemed  to  establish 
a  prior  claim,  was  more  than  clever — it  was  a  stroke  of  genius. 
She  knew  very  well  with  whom  she  had  to  do. 

So  well,  that  Norma,  with  the  feeling  of  some  wild  animal 
trapped  and  tied  with  cords,  sprang  from  her  chair  and  began  to 
pace  the  little  room  impatiently,  her  hands  clenched,  her  head  bent. 
All  through  her  talk  that  afternoon  with  Lawrence,  she  had  kept 
Lucy,  as  it  were,  between  them ;  she  had  been  cold  to  him,  untrue, 
as  she  felt,  to  herself.  Was  she  to  go  on  with  this  farce  ?  How 
covli  she  ?    How  dared  she  ? 

Lucy's  appeal  had  been  made,  and  e£fectively  made,  to  the  self- 
sacrificing  impulses  of  her  sister-in-law's  nature ;  she  had,  however, 
left  out  of  her  calculations  another  side  which  persisted  in  having 
something  to  say,  for  Norma  possessed  a  fund  of  common-sense 
And  a  sense  of  justice,  in  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  consider  women 
deficient.  She  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  Lawrence  counted 
for  something ;  that  it  waa  not  possible  to  give  him  up  to  Lucy 
when  he  showed  no  desire  to  be  resigned. 

As  this  came  upon  her,  she  gave  a  little  laugh,  and  sat  down 
again  by  the  window,  losing  thought  of  Lucy  in  dreaming  of  him. 
Presently  she  heard  a  call  from  Janet. 

*'  Do  you  mind  coming  in  ?  "  said  the  girl.  '^  It  seems  such  a 
waste  to  have  you  in  the  next  room." 

"  I  stayed  there  because  the  doctor  did  not  wish  you  to  excite 
yourself  with  talking." 

"Yes,  I  know  that.    I  know  you  were  only  doing  it  out  of 
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kindness^  but  it  was  a  great  deal  more  exciting  to  feel  that  you 
were  there,  and  to  wish  to  have  you  here.'* 

"  Ton  will  have  enough  of  me,"  said  Norma,  smiling. 

*'  No,  I  can't.  If  it  wasn't  so  dreadfully  selfish  that  I'm  ashamed 
to  own  it,  I  should  tell  you  that  I  can't  help  rejoicing  to  have  got 
you  here  all  to  myself.  At  home  there  are  always  crowds  of 
people  wanting  you." 

"  Well,  I  am  very  glad  to  be  taken  in  the  light  of  a  small 
compensation/'  Norma  answered,  drawing  a  chair  to  the  bed. 

"  I  [don't  think  I  want  any  compensation,"  returned  Janet 
contentedly.  **  It  isn't  like  a  bad  illness,  when  one  would  haye  to 
be  shut  up  for  ever  so  long,  and  see  nobody ;  it's  only  a  little  pain 
which  nobody  need  mind.  And  it  has  been  such  a  delightful 
day!" 

"Yes?"  said  the  other  doubtfully. 

"  I  did  not  know  one  could  be  quite  so  happy,"  said  the  girl  simply. 

Norma  turned  towards  her  quickly. 

''  Is  there  anything  particular  to  make  you  feel  in  that  way, 
Janet?" 

"  Isn't  it  wonderful  ? "  asked  the  girl,  as  if  no  direct  answer 
were  needed.  "  If  it  had  been  Isabel,  no  one  would  have  been  in 
the  least  surprised ;  but  he  says  that  he  has  liked  me  from  the 
first  moment  he  saw  me.  I  am  sure  that  I  liked  him,  but  it 
would  haye  been  yery  odd  if  I  hadn't,  and  I  was  neyer  certain 
that  it  wasn't  Isabel.  She  would  haye  made  him  a  much  better 
wife,"  she  added  falteringly. 

Norma  bent  oyer  her  and  laid  her  soft  cheek  against  Janet's. 

"He  likes  you  so  much,"  said  the  girl  eagerly;  "he  quite 
agrees  with  me  that  there's  nobody  like  you." 

"  I  don't  think  you  should  expect  him  to  go  quite  so  far  as 
that,"  said  Norma,  laughing.    Janet  looked  up  at  her  in  surprise. 

"  You  don't  suppose  any  one  would  eyer  dream  of  comparison  ? 
Of  course  he  knows,  we  all  know,  that  you  are  first."  She  lifted 
her  head  and  kissed  Norma  with  enthusiasm. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Norma,  laughing  again,  "  you  are  oyerflowing 
with  goodwill  for  everybody,  and  are  ready  to  whitewash  us  all." 

"  I  should  like  you  to  be  as  happy  as  I  am." 

"  I  am  yery  glad  you  are  happy,"  said  the  elder  woman  gravely. 
"  But  let  me  understand  a  little.  Is  Mr.  Bose  going  to  speak  to 
Colonel  Somervillo  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  yes,  he  is  in  a  great  hurry,  and  papa  will  be  so  surprised  I 
If  he  thought  anything,  he  is  sure  to  have  thought  it  was  Isabel, 
and  I  think  that  was  perhaps  the  reason  why  he  would  not  allow 
her  to  come  to-day.' 
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"I  hope  not,"  said  Norma  startled;  but  the  girl  went  on 
placidly — 

''  Mr.  £ose  is  qnite  poor,  I  know,  and  papa  thinks  a  great  deal 
about  Isabel,  she  is  so  handsome  and  clever — quite  different  from 
me.    It  is  yery  wonderful,  but  it  really  is  lucky  it  wasn't  Isabel.*' 

^'  Janet,  dear,  if  he  is  too  poor  for  her,  I  am  afraid  he  must  be 
too  poor  for  you  ?  " 

''  Oh,  I  think  not,  because  she  and  I  are  really  not  in  the  same 
position.  But  we  needn't  worry  about  all  that,  need  we?  It's 
more  than  enough  to  be  so  supremely  happy  now." 

"  Tes,"  said  Norma,  with  a  slight  catch  in  her  breath.  After  a 
moment  she  leant  over  and  kissed  the  girl  again.  *'  That's  quite 
enough  for  to-day." 

''  More  than  enough.  How  strange  it  is  that  it  should  take  such 
a  little  time  to  alter  everything !  I  couldn't  haye  believed  when 
I  got  up  this  morning  that  a  few  hours  could  have  brought  such 
a  change.    Doesn't  it  strike  you  as  surprising  ?  " 

Again  Norma  agreed. 

*'  And  people  know  so  little !  I  dare  say  they  will  all  be  pitying 
me,  and  supposing  it  to  be  so  very  tiresome  to  have  broken  one's 
arm,  when  really  it  does  not  seem  worth  thinking  about.  I  would 
break  a  hundred  arms  just  to  have  the  delight  of  that  moment 
again.  Does  it  tease  you  to  listen  to  me?  I  should  think  it 
must — ^at  least,  it  would  tease  other  people,  who  would  not  be  so 
patient." 

"  Patience  comes  as  we  get  older,"  said  Norma,  smiling  faintly. 
Something  in  the  expression  of  her  face  startled  Janet. 

"But  I  ought  not  to  have  talked  to  you  in  such  a  way,"  she 
exclaimed  quickly ;  "  I  should  have  remembered  that  it  must  bring 
back  a  great  deal  that  is  painful.  I  never  thought  about  it  so 
much  before,"  she  added  honestly,  "  but  now  when  I  know  some- 
thing of  what  it  must  be  to — to  lose  any  one  you  love  so  much, 
now  I  do  feel  how  wonderfully  good  you  are  to  listen,  and  throw 
yourself  into  this  sort  of  thing.  Isabel  was  saying  only  yesterday, 
how  kind  you  were  to  Lucy." 

"  Kind  ?  "  asked  Norma,  drawing  herself  back  a  little  coldly. 

"  Tes,"  said  Janet  unperceiving.  "  Tou  don't  mind  my  saying 
it,  do  you?  Lucy  very  often  talks  to  Isabel — ^I  think  she  thinks 
Mr.  Lawrence  likes  her ;  at  least,  she  said  you  fancied  so,  and  she 
said  you  were  very  kind  about  it.  But  I  know  I  oughtn't  to  speak 
of  this.    Please  don't  be  vexed." 

After  a  moment's  silence.  Norma  said  gravely,  "  No — it  is  better 
not  to  talk  of  those  things  beforehand.  I  don't  believe  any  one 
can  judge.    Tou  thought  yourself  that  Mr.  Kose  liked  Isabel,  and 
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suppose — suppose  you  had  decided  not  to  hare  anything  to  do 
with  him,  because  Isabel  might  have  been  disappointed  ?  " 

Janet  gave  a  sigh.     '^  I  don't  think  I  could  hare  decided  that." 

Norma  pushed  the  question.  ''If  you  had  really  thought  it 
serious  ?  " 

This  time  the  girl  looked  troubled.  "Do  you  mean  that  I 
ought  to  haye  considered  Isabel  more  ?  But  she  never  said — I 
don't  belieye  she  ever  had  any  fancies  about  it — ^it  was  only  papa 
and  I  myself — oh,  I  hope  I  have  not  done  wrong ! " 

Norma's  hands,  whidi  had  been  nervously  locked  together,  fell 
listlessly  apart.  "  It  is  I  who  have  done  wrong,"  she  said,  trying 
to  smile.  "A  pretty  nurse  I  have  proved  myself,  letting  you 
chatter  in  this  manner !  Go  to  sleep  this  very  moment,  and  dream 
of  your  happiness.  I  shall  be  in  the  next  room  if  you  should  want 
anything." 

But  Janet  detained  her. 

"  Tell  me  first  that  you  don't  think  that  I  have  been  wrong  ?  " 

"  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  such  a  thought  in  my  mind — there 
could  not  be.  I  was  only  out  of  curiosity  putting  the  question  of 
how  you  would  have  acted,  if  things  had  been  different  from  what 
they  are ;  I  don't  myself  think  that  even  then  you  would  have  had 
the  right  to  sacrifice  Mr.  Bose  to— to  an  idea  of  others,  though  if 
he  were  at  all  responsible  for  it,  it  might  have  been  fair  to  wait 
and  put  his  feelings  on  trial.  I  am  still,  you  see,  merely  talking 
of  an  imaginary  position.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question." 

All  this  Norma  said  in  such  a  clear  and  distinct  voice  that  it 
might  have  been  supposed  she  was  delivering  a  deliberate  judg- 
ment. Only  in  the  last  words  her  voice  sank  slightly.  The  girl 
looked  at  her  and  smiled. 

"  Tou  have  made  me  perfectly  happy  again,"  she  said.  "  How 
bright  your  eyes  are !  I  wish  you  knew  how  very  beautiful  your 
eyes  can  be ! " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  have  told  you  already  that  we  are  all  transformed 
just  at  present,"  laughed  Norma.  ''But  I  am  not  going  to  be 
flattered  into  allowing  you  to  talk,  and  I  warn  you  that  unless  you 
are  quiet  you  will  have  to  be  shut  up  so  closely  to-morrow,  that 
you  will  hear  nothing  and  see  nobody." 

"  Ah,  but  even  then  I  can  ihink"  sighed  Janet  in  full 
contentment. 

Norma  went  back  to  her  station  in  the  other  room,  with  a  mind 
in  which  the  turmoil  was  somewhat  quieted.  It  was  a  judgment 
which  she  had  delivered — a  judgment  on  her  own  problem.  Tnie, 
that  Janet's  position  was  unlike  her  own,  and  the  question  she 
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bad  almost  cruelly  forced  on  her  bad  not  been  answered  in  any 
satisfactory  fashion.  True,  it  was  Lucy's  confidence,  the  way  in 
which  other  people  seemed  to  take  the  attachment  for  granted, 
which  was  now  embarrassing  her.  But  Korma's  sense  of  justice 
came  to  her  aid.  If  all  this  was  based  on  an  imaginary 
foundation,  the  happiness  of  two  lives  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed 
to  it. 

Still,  there  was  a  drawback.  Lawrence  might  not  have  intended 
to  produce  a  wrong  impression,  but  somehow  or  other  he  had 
done  so — not  only  with  Lucy  but  with  others.  And  perhaps  it 
was  that  strong  impulse  to  make  atonement  which  here  kept 
Norma  Winyeatt  from  yielding  to  the  yearning  of  her  heart. 
If — ^if  Lawrence  really  loved  her  and  her  only,  surely  a  little 
waiting  would  not  be  too  great  a  trial  for  him  to  bear.  She 
was  glad,  or  she  tried  to  tell  herself  that  she  was  glad,  although 
she  really  felt  miserable,  to  remember  that  he  was  going  away, 
that  she  had  urged  him  to  go  away.  This  would  necessarily  cause 
a  little  break.  Owing  to  Janet's  accident,  it  was  improbable  that 
she  would  see  him  before  he  started,  and  if  he  went  o£f  without  a 
word  to  Lucy,  wouldj  not  her  eyes  be  opened  ?  Then  Norma 
stirred  impatiently.  If  it  had  been  any  one  else  the  whole  aSair 
would  have  seemed  absurd;  hardly  the  most  scrupulous  person 
could  have  been  troubled  by  a  girl's  mistaken  fancy  that  she  was 
the  object  of  attraction.  But  then,  she  was  not  only  a  girl,  she 
was  Paul's  sister,  and,  oh !  more  than  ever,  Norma  felt  the  longing 
to  do  something  for  Paul  bum  within  her.  As  his  wife  she  had 
fallen  so  short,  had  given  him  so  little ! — now  that  an  opportunity 
offered  to  efiiace  herself  was  she  again  thinking  only  of  her  own 
happiness  ?  Lawrence  would  have  certainly  told  her  that  there 
was  his  as  well,  but  as  yet  he  had  not  told  her ;  the  opportunity 
had  been  snatched  from  him  before  he  could  use  it,  and  she  had 
not  the  strength  of  spoken  words  upon  which  to  fall  back.  Her 
heart  was  restless  and  uneasy ;  she  constantly  told  herself  that 
what  she  wanted  was  time — time  to  judge,  time  to  see,  time  to 
balance. 

Chapter  Yin. 

"Poor  silly  soul,  whose  hope  and  head  lies  low! 
Hark  and  beware,  lest  what  you  now  do  measui'e 
And  write  for  sweet,  prove  a  most  sour  displeasure." 

Oeorge  HerherL 

li*  SO  long  a  word  for  a  small  matter  is  permitted,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  four  who  returned  that  afternoon  to  Dover  were  in  a 
thorough  state  of  disintegration.    Mr.  Bose,  who  was  a  fair  young 
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man,  and  shy,  sought  solitude,  and  reflected  desperately  upon 
Janet's  sufferings;  Lawrence  was  unmistakably  irritated;  Lucy 
did  not  care  to  waste  her  conyersation  upon  Miss  Ellison,  and 
Miss  Ellison  felt  the  greatest  disinclination  to  talk  to  Lucy  before 
it  became  necessary,  which,  as  she  had  promised  Mrs.  Winyeatt 
to  go  to  her  house  during  her  stay  at  Calais,  it  must  soon  be.  Eyen 
Agnes,  who  kept  close  to  Miss  Ellison,  was  disposed  to  be  tearful, 
and  preferred  silence.  When  they  had  landed,  Mr.  Lawrence 
partly  recoyered  himself,  and  offered  to  walk  home  with  Lucy  and 
the  Uttl^  girl,  while  Miss  Ellison  and  Mr.  Bose  went  off  to  the 
SomeryiHes,  to  tell  them  what  had  happened. 

"  I  am  yery  sorry,"  said  Lucy,  in  a  yoice  as  subdued  as  if  the 
accident  had  been  one  of  her  own  causing. 

"  Yes.  Things  haye  fallen  out  yery  unfortunately,"  said  Law- 
rence moodily,  and  it  should  at  once  be  acknowledged  that  it  was 
not  pity  for  Janet,  but  yexation  that  her  misfortunes  should  haye 
arriyed  at  such  an  inconyenient  moment,  which  produced  the 
remark. 

**  Poor  Janet ! "  said  Lucy,  still  subdued. 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Winyeatt  too !  It  must  be  a  horrid  nuisance  to  bo 
shut  up  in  a  hole  like  that." 

Agnes,  who  had  gone  round  to  his  side,  slipped  her  hand  softly 
into  his  at  this  remark. 

"  It  vHis  good  of  her  to  stay,"  obseryed  Lucy ;  "  I  was  surprised. 
Miss  Ellison  seemed  much  more  appropriate,  and  I  know  she 
offered.    I  wonder  Norma  did  not  agree." 

To  this  he  made  no  answer. 

"  Perhaps  she  will  be  rewarded,  after  all.  I  don't  think  it  is 
quite  such  a  hole  as  you  think,  and  she  gets  out  of  one  or  two 
stupid  engagements  here,  and  I  am  sure  she  will  be  the  better  for 
a  holiday  from  some  of  her  many  good  works.  I  wish  you  would 
tell  her  when  you  see  her,  Mr.  Lawrence,  that  she  really  ought 
not  to  work  s6  hard.  She  will  get  into  a  grooye  from  which 
nothing  will  moye  her." 

"  I  haye  no  influence  with  Mrs.  Winyeatt,"  said  Lawrence  coldly. 

"  But  indeed  you  haye,"  Lucy  returned  grayely.  "  I  know  from 
what  she  has  often  said  to  me  that  she  yalues  your  adyice  and 
judgment  yery  highly" — ^then,  as  he  looked  gratefully  and  eagerly 
at  her,  she  added  softly — "  for  Paul's  sake." 

He  became  silent  again,  then — 

*'  That  seems  to  be  the  only  side  on  which  one  can  approach 
Mrs.  Winyeatt." 

"Yes,  it  counts  for  a  great  deal,"  said  Lucy  with  what  he  felt 
to  be  significance.    ''  I  think  I  haye  told  you  that  before." 

yoL.  Lxzxy.  2  o 
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"And  I  doubted." 

"Do  you  Btill  doubt?" 

"  It's  unnaimral,"  he  replied  angrily.  "  Life  goes  on,  and  new 
interests  might  be  permitted  to  have  their  place." 

"  Well,"  ^e  said,  shrugging  her  shoulders, ''  you  may  believe 
me  or  not,  but — ^you  will  see." 

And  she  knew  very  well  that  he  was  already  half-convinced. 

When  they  reached  the  gate  of  the  garden  in  front  of  their 
house,  Lawrence  prepared  to  take  his  leave. 

"Aren't  you  coming  in?"  said  Agnes  mournfully.  '^It's  so 
horrid  without  mother — you  might  just  as  welL" 

"  Ah,  Agnes,  you  and  I  will  have  to  live  a  life  of  seclusion  until 
Miss  Ellison  comes  and  mounts  guard,"  said  the  girl  with  a  laugh. 

"  What  shall  you  do  to-morrow  ?  Shall  you  go  across  in 
the  steamer  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Lawrence  unheeding.  Lucy  opened  her 
eyes. 

"To-morrow?  Oh,  no!  I  dare  say  Colonel  Somerville  or 
Isabel  will  go ;  perhaps  Isabel  may  attempt  to  persuade  Norma  to 
come  back,  though  I  doubt  her  succeeding." 

"  Well,"  he  said, "  I  think  I  shall  run  over  by  the  first  boat  and 
see  how  they're  getting  on."  Agnes  was  swinging  open  the  gate, 
and  he  added  in  a  low  voice :  "  You  think  me  a  fool,  I  see." 

"  No,  no,"  she  returned,  with  a  smile  that  was  a  little  forced. 
"  I  only  discover  that  you  are  not  one  to  be  easily  persuaded. 
But  if  you  do  go,  tell  Norma  not  to  worry  herself  about  us,  that 
we  shall  do  perfectly  well,  and — I  shall  send  her  things  across. 
Oh,  I  suppose  they  wiU  be  in  the  boat  with  you  ?  " 

"  I  can  take  charge  of  them,  of  course,"  he  said  with  prompt 
eagerness.  "If  you  will  allow  it,  I  will  drive  here  to-morrow 
morning,  and  pick  them  up.  Then  if  there  is  anything  you  want 
to  send  which  requires  careful  handling.  111  undertake  it.  I  dare- 
say she'll  be  glad  of  books  and  things." 

When  he  had  left  them,  Lucy  walked  slowly  into  the  house,  and 
sat  down  in  her  own  room  without  attempting  to  take  off  her 
things.  Much  that  she  had  gone  through  that  day  she  had  found 
galling,  but  with  it  all  there  was  mingled  a  foretaste  of  coming 
triumph.  In  her  dealings  with  Mr.  Lawrence  she  had  repressed 
much  that  she  would  have  liked  to  have  said,  or  even  hinted ;  she 
was  very  anxious  that  he  should  regard  her  as  Norma's  closest, 
most  intimate  friend,  one  who  would  be  completely  in  her  con- 
fidence. No  doubt  she  had  succeeded  in  producing  this  impression, 
and  it  was  not  nearly  so  difficult  with  a  man  as  with  a  woman, 
who  would  have  read  her  as  Norma  had.  But,  as  has  been  said,  it 
had  cost  her  something.    Sharp  things  often  all  but  darted  forth ; 
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she  would  have  greatly  enjoyed  an  ocoasional  stinging  remark, 
and  dared  not  ntter  it ;  and  above  all,  it  was  hateful  to  her  to 
wait  in  passive  patience  while  George  Lawrence  was  alone  with 
Norma,  as  he  had  been  that  day,  as  he  would  be  to-morrow. 
Lucy,  with  her  elbows  on  the  arms  of  the  chair,  laced  her  white 
fingers  across  her  forehead,  and  pondered  with  all  her  might  as  to 
whether  she  could  have  followed  any  other  course.  "  Norma,"  she 
thought,  "  may  after  all  take  an  unexpected  line — one  is  never 
certain  with  these  impulsive  people.  If  once  he  could  impress 
upon  her  the  sense  that  he  felt  himself  iU-used,  that  he  required 
compensation  for  something  or  other,  she  would  give  in — I  know 
she  would.  And  I  cannot  imagine  a  worse  position  for  me  than 
to  lose  my  home  and  everything.  No,  no,  my  dear  sister,  I  can't 
afibrd  it,  it's  asking  too  much ;  you  must  wait  until  I  am  married 
myself,  and  then — then  I'll  help  you  to  the  utmost  of  my  power ; 
I'll  be  ever  so  nice  to  you !  And  I  don't  see  that  I  could  have 
done  better  for  my  purpose.  Something  must  be  risked ;  so  far 
he  doesn't  seem  to  have  been  particularly  successful.  If  he  could 
have  gone  away  without  seeing  her  again,  the  chances  would 
have  been  better;  but  as  it  is  they  are  not  bad,  and  I  believe 
Norma  will  justify  my  confidence."  She  brought  herself  up  with 
a  laugh. 

Neither  Miss  Ellison  nor  Agnes  had  ever  found  Lucy  so 
agreeable  as  she  made  herself  that  evening.  She  was  clever  in 
household  matters,  cleverer  than  Mrs.  Winyeatt,  although  she 
hated  trouble,  and  was  glad  that  other  people  should  take  it  o£f 
her  hands.    But  she  could  give  orders  with  excellent  efiect. 

^'  I  ought  really  to  go  home  and  explain  what  has  to  be  done," 
said  Miss  Ellison  sleepily,  '*  but  this  chair,  and  the  reading-lamp, 
and  the  last  magazine  have  demoralised  me.    I  shall  stay  here." 

"  Do,"  said  Lucy  eagerly.  "  Tou  are  a  very  early  person,  and 
can  start  as  soon  as  you  like  in  the  morning." 

''  So  I  can,"  murmured  Miss  Ellison,  on  the  very  verge  of  a  nap. 
There  just  flitted  through  her  brain  the  conviction  that  Lucy 
would  be  late  for  breakfast  the  next  morning,  and  then  she  fell 
sound  asleep. 

But  there  was  no  lack  of  punctuality.  At  half-past  eight,  the 
hour  Miss  Ellison  loved,  and  to  which  even  Norma  refused  to 
conform,  here  was  Lucy,  smiling ;  here  were  steaming  cofiee,  and 
hot  rolls,  and  brown-bread,  scones,  and  fresh  eggs,  and  all  the 
alluring  things  which  her  visitor  could  desire.  Miss  Ellison, 
seized  with  the  remorse  for  the  previous  evening  which  an  energetic 
person  feels  when  they  have  idled  away  an  hour,  jumped  up  when 
she  had  breakfasted* 
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^*  I  muHt  go  at  once ;  I  haye  a  hundred  and  fifty  things  to 
arrange,  and  I  snppofie  yon  will  be  sending  o£f  poor  dear  Norma'g 
box?" 

"  Yes,  I  haye  settled  aU  that." 

'' Already?  I  shall  begin  to  think  I  have  never  done  yon 
justice ! "  said  Miss  Ellison  with  a  langh. 

"Ah,  I  shall  make  yon  own  it  before  I've  done  with  you,"  Luoy 
returned  immediately. 

"  The  box  is  go "  began  Agnes  in  her  measured  voice,  but 

Lucy  caught  her  up. 

"Don't  let  us  keep  Miss  Ellison;  we  will  explain  it  all  by- 
and-by." 

When  the  other  had  gone,  Lucy  despatched  her  niece  to  the 
schoolroom,  to  wait  there  for  the  daily  governess ;  next  she  ran 
upstairs,  moved  the  flowers  about,  dragged  out  photographs,  and 
hurriedly  disposed  a  few  draperies  which  she  brought  from  her 
own  room.  "  He  shall  notice  the  difference,"  she  said.  Then,  as 
she  heard  a  carriage  drive  up,  she  caught  up  a  work  upon  art  and 
seated  herself  in  a  low  chair  by  the  window.  The  whole  effect  as 
he  came  in  was  pleasant,  and  so  he  felt  it. 

"Sit  down,  won't  you?"  she  said,  pointing  to  another  chair; 
"  you  have  plenty  of  time." 

"  Yes,"  he  repeated,  a  little  dully,  "  I  have  plenty  of  time.  I 
thought  I  might  venture  to  ask  your  servant  to  put  Mrs.  Winyeatt's 
things  in  the  fly,  and  my  man  will  go  with  them  to  the  steamer." 

"  And  you  will  walk  ?    That  is  a  much  nicer  plan." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  can't  go  at  all.  You  may  remember  that 
yesterday  I  spoke  of  the  possibility — the  probability — of  my 
having  to  leave  this  place  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  remember,"  she  returned  earnestly.  "  You  know 
that  I  begged  you  not  to  put  an  end  to— to  our  pleasant  days." 

"  I  know  you  said  that,"  he  answered  with  a  touch  of  bitterness. 
He  was  not  thinking  of  Lucy,  but  of  Norma,  whose  advice  had 

been  so  different.    "  I  know However,  when  I  spoke  to  you, 

I  looked  upon  it  as  an  open  question,  a  mere  matter  of  chance.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  it  has  ceased  to  be  only  that ;  it  has  become  a 
necessity." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Lucy  in  a  low  voice.  If  he  had  looked 
at  her  he  would  have  seen  a  light  in  her  eyes  which  was  not 
sorrow.  She  added  immediately,  "  I  am  half  afraid  it  may  be  a 
disagreeable  necessity." 

"  Only  too  disagreeable." 

She  hesitated.  "  There  is  no  use  in  my  saying  anything  against 
it,  is  there?"  she  then  demanded.    "You  have  got  your  most 
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determined  fiaoe  on,  and  wonld  pay  no  attention  at  all  to  what  I 
might  suggest." 

'*I  am  most  grateful  to  yon  for  wishing  to  help  me/'  he 
returned,  bringing  his  thoughts  back  with  an  eflfort.  "Don't 
think  me  pig-headed,  because — well,  I  have  no  choice  in  the 
matter ;  simply  I  must  go,  and  at  once." 

"  Do  you  mean  to-day  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  do :  otherwise  I  could  have  run  across  this  morning, 
as  we  arranged  last  evening,  and  haye  just  satisfied  myself  that 
Mrs.  Winyeatt  was  well,  and  in  need  of  nothing.  But  I  have  to 
be  off  in  an  hour." 

She  turned  away  her  head.    "  That  is  dreadfully  sudden." 

"  Don't  make  it  harder  for  me,"  he  said  with  a  smile,  getting 
up  and  standing  by  the  window.  "You  can't  imagine  what  a 
wrench  I  feel  it  to  be.  However,  it  is  useless  to  talk  about  one's 
feelings ;  they  interest  no  one  but  oneself,  but  I  wanted  to  ask 
you  to  say  good-bye  to  Mrs.  Winyeatt  for  me,  and  to  assure  her  " 
— ^he  hesitated — "  that  I  shall  not  forget  the  kindness  she  has 
shown  to  me  since  that  lucky  afternoon  when  we  met  on  the  pier. 
It  tvoi  a  lucky  afternoon,  I  hope  ?  "  he  added  with  a  laugh. 

"  Oh,"  said  Lucy  cordially,  "  I  think  it  was  exceedingly  lucky. 
What  good  times  we  halve  had  ever  since  you  came !  And  how 
very  flat  we  shall  be  when  you  are  gone  ! " 

"  Are  you  going  to  send  me  off  in  good  spirits,  after  all  ?  "  he 
asked,  still  laughing.    "  I  wish  I  could  tiiink  I  should  be  missed." 

"  I  can  answer  for  myself  as  to  the  missing." 

He  looked  as  if  he  would  have  preferred  her  answering  for  some 
one  else,  but  Lucy  had  a  clever  fetcility  for  avoiding  looks  which 
told  too  plainly  what  she  did  not  want  to  know. 

"Well,  good-bye,"  he  said,  stretching  out  his  hand,  " good-bye ; 
I  trust  to  you  to  make  my  explanations  to  Mrs.  Winyeatt.  I 
suppose  it  would  be  asking  too  much,  but — it  seems  a  little  hard 
to  hear  no  more  about  poor  Miss  Somerville  or — any  one — " 

"Oh,  I'll  write;  I'll  certainly  write,"  promised  Lucy. 

"  Will  you  ?  "  he  said  gladly ;  "  that  will  be  uncommonly  good 
of  you :  and  you  will  know  exactly  what  I  shall  want  to  know.  I'll 
give  you  my  address  this  moment." 

He  wrote  something  on  a  card  and  gave  it  to  her. 

"  Marlham,"  she  remarked,  reading  it.  "  Aren't  you  near  King's 
Ferry?" 

"  Very  near.    Not  four  miles  away." 

"  Perhaps  I  shall  see  you  some  day.    I've  a  friend  living  there." 

"  That's  excellent  news,"  he  said  with  warmth.  "  It's  a  part  of 
the  country  you  ought  to  know.    Pray  look  up  your  friend,  and 
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then,  either  here  or  there,  I  hope  we  may  soon  meet  again.  Yon'll 
remember  my  message  ?  " 

He  was  gone  without  leaving  Lncy  much  to  feed  upon,  catching 
Agnes  on  his  way  downstairs,  and  breaking  her  heart  with  the 
news  of  his  departure.  The  child's  grief  touched  him  greatly ;  as 
he  thought  about  it  on  his  way  to  London,  it  seemed  the  most 
comforting  reflection  that  he  carried  away  with  him,  for  it  was 
certain  that  Agnes  loved  him  very  dearly,  and  to  be  loved  by 
Agnes  seemed  to  bring  him  a  step  nearer  to  Norma. 

He  had  to  cross  London  and  to  catch  a  west  country  express,  so 
that  his  journey  occupied  many  hours,  and  he  had  ample  time  to 
bestow  upon  two  subjects  which  in  different  degrees  engrossed  him. 
One  was  connected  with  the  letter  which  he  had  that  morning 
received,  the  letter  which  was  calling  him  away.  It  was  from  his 
mother,  and  he  frequently  took  it  out  of  his  pocket,  and  referred 
to  it,  each  time  with  a  growing  uneasiness. 

This  was  what  it  said : 

"Deab  Geobge, — I  do  very  much  wish  you  would  come  at  once, 
for  if  you  don't  I  am  quite  certain  your  father  will  do  something 
outrageously  silly ;  indeed,  I  cannot  be  at  all  sure  that  he  hasn't 
done  it  already.  He  looks  thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself;  while 
as  for  Tim,  he  puts  on  that  deprecatory  air  of  general  benevolence 
which  always  means  that  he  is  making  more  of  a  fool  of  himself 
than  usual.  If  your  father  would  only  listen  to  me !  But,  as  I 
tell  him,  he  is  bent  upon  taking  up  his  abode  in  the  poorhouse, 
and  dragging  us  all  after  him.  Nelly  would  trot  out  the  chestnut 
mare,  against  my  advice,  before  she  was  fit  to  leave  the  stable ; 
consequently  she  is  ill,  and  as  Tim  is  doctoring  her,  there  is 
every  probability  that  she  will  die.  I  must  urge  you  once  more 
to  come,  and  come  quickly,  and  I  only  hope  you  may  not  already 
be  too  late  to  save  something  out  of  the  wreck. 

"  Tour  affectionate         Mothbe." 

It  was  difiScult  to  judge  whether  Mrs.  Lawrence  had  serious 
grounds  for  her  alarm,  or  whether  it  had  grown  out  of  various 
minute  failures  on  the  part  of  her  husband  to  be  guided  implicitly 
by  her  advice.  His  son  knew  that  there  were  times  when  he 
appeared  to  be  goaded  by  a  secret  impulse  into  independent  action, 
when  his  whole  nature  seemed  to  rise  up  in  rebellion  against  the 
common-sense  which  she  directed  upon  him  like  a  constant  cold 
douche.  It  must  be  owned  that  George  Lawrence  was  not  un- 
sympathetic towards  these  outbreaks ;  what  made  them  dangerous 
was  the  presence  of  Major  Macarthy,  a  sweet-tempered  man  whom 
every  one  except  Mrs.  Lawrence  loved,  who  had  thrown  away  one 
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or  two  fortunes  in  the  pursuit  of  visionary  Bchemes^  without  ever 
losing  his  undaunted  faith  in  each  fresh  idea ;  and  having  ruined 
his  own  fortune^  was  as  desirous  as  ever  to  make  that  of  any  one 
who  would  listen  to  him.  Mr.  Lawrence  listened  too  readily, 
partly  from  love  for  Tim^  partly  from  a  secret  resemblance  in 
character,  and  partly  from  a  burning  desire  to  prove  to  Mrs. 
Lawrence  that  she  was  not  always  in  the  right.  When,  as 
generally  happened,  she  triumphantly  proved  that  she  was,  it 
appeared  to  have  no  more  useful  effect — during  these  dangerous 
times — than  to  give  her  husband  a  yet  stronger  impetus  to 
establish  the  contrary.  He  struck  out  quite  wildly  on  such 
occasions,  and  the  only  person  to  restrain  him  was  his  son. 
Unfortunately,  his  son  was  a  good  deal  away — ^it  might  be 
said  was  very  little  at  home.  He  was  fond  of  the  old  rectory, 
when  at  a  distance  from  it  he  was  really  very  fond,  but  to 
live  there  seemed  one  of  those  sheer  impossibilities  which  he 
could  not  be  called  upon  to  undertake  —  a  buried  existence 
which  was  not  to  be  contemplated  without  a  shudder.  Just 
now,  too,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  farther  away  from  every- 
thing than  ever;  his  thoughts  wandered  back  to  the  place  he 
had  left,  and  to  Norma,  upon  whom  they  were  accustomed  to 
fasten  themselves. 

Somehow,  now  that  he  was  away  from  her,  the  very  little 
characteristics  at  which  he  had  been  disposed  to  be  amused  took  a 
certain  tender  dignity.  He  had  smiled,  at  first,  as  he  noticed  the 
determination  with  which  she  kept  under  control  those  impulsive 
enthusiasms  of  hers,  which  when  he  first  knew  her  had  threatened 
to  engross  her  life.  That  she  should  refuse  to  surround  herself 
with  what  she  most  desired,  resist  the  longing  to  live  abroad, 
choose  hard  yet  commonplace  work  such  as  she  would  once  have 
shrunk  from,  surely  there  was  something  more  in  this  than  a 
woman's  weakness?  In  old  days  she  hsA  been  charming,  but 
charming  in  spite  of  wilfulness  and  self-pleasing,  now — he  began 
to  measure  his  own  life  by  hers.  It  had  been,  he  knew,  free  from 
what  others  would  blame,  and  he  had  been  a  sufficiently  good 
friend  and  kind  acquainttmce  to  carry  his  conscience  comfortably 
about  with  him ;  but  so  far  as  turning  his  back  upon  anything 
harmless  which  he  thought  likely  to  conduce  to  his  ease  or 
pleasure,  or  depriving  himself  of  a  luxury  for  which  he  could 
honestly  pay — the  idea  would  not  have  entered  his  head.  He 
could  appreciate  self-sacrifice  in  the  larger  matters  of  life  and 
death^in  martyrdoms  or  forlorn  hopes,  or  such  like ;  self-denial 
he  was  inclined  to  treat  as  something  morbid  or  feminine,  and  he 
would  have  liked  gently  to  draw  Norma  out  of  hers. 
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But  it  was  the  first  time  in  which  he  had  ever  contrasted  their 
lives,  and  he  certainly  could  not  he  snre  that  his  was  the  most 
heroic  figure.  Looking  round  upon  his  first-class  carriage,  and 
all  the  comforts  which  he  had  taken  some  pains  to  enjoy  alone — 
remembering  his  man  in  another  carriage,  and  the  many  provisions 
that  he  should  encounter  no  inconveniences  which  might  he 
avoided — he  began  to  wonder  whether,  after  all,  such  padding  of 
the  roughnesses  of  life  might  not  be  even  somewhat  despicable. 
It  was  not,  of  course,  that  he  would  not  have  faced  them  had  they 
been  inevitable,  faced  them,  and  worse,  with  the  unfailing  pluck  of 
his  countrymen,  but  that  he  had  got  into  the  way  of  treating  him- 
self as  a  being  to  whom  was  due  whatever  good  things  life  could 
provide  for  him;  whether  he  should  take  them  or  not  had  not 
ever  been  the  question.  Now  he  began  to  feel  that  to  Norma 
they  might  look  almost  absurdly  superfluous;  that  she  might 
not  improbably  feel  contempt  for  them,  and  some  sensation  of 
contempt  awoke  in  his  own  mind  with  the  thought.  He  pooh- 
poohed  it,. but  it  returned. 

One  of  his  provisions  had  been  to  telegraph  his  expected  arrival, 
and  to  desire  that  the  dog-cart  might  meet  him  at  the  station.  It 
was  not  there,  and  he  was  turning  in  his  mind  the  other  approach 
to  his  home,  which  was  by  means  of  the  steamer  which  would 
presently  go  down  the  river,  when  he  saw  the  dog-cart  coming  at 
a  rapid  pace  towards  him,  driven  by  a  young  lady  in  whom  he 
recognised  his  sister.  She  waved  her  whip  in  token  of  greeting, 
and  pulled  up  the  cob  in  very  good  style. 

"  There ! "  she  said,  stretching  out  her  hand  without  leaving 
the  cart,  *'  that  wasn't  bad,  considering  the  state  of  the  roads — 
four  miles  in  twenty-eight  minutes.  Uncle  Tim  ofiered  to  bet  a 
pair  of  gloves  I  shouldn't  do  it  in  the  half-hour.  You  can  put  in 
your  portmanteau,  George,  but  if  you  have  any  more  luggage  it 
must  come  in  the  carrier's  cart." 

Lawrence  had  a  sudden  remembrance  that  when  he  was  a  boy, 
and  his  sister  a  toddling  little  creature  of  three  or  four,  she  used 
to  go  by  the  name  of  Miss  Masterful.    He  laughed. 

"  I  have  got  a  few  other  things,  and  Bailey  shall  take  them  on 
in  a  fly." 

Nelly  lifted  her  eyebrows. 

"  As  you  like.  But  the  other  does  just  as  well,  and  costs  heaps 
less.    Well,  jump  in." 

"Will  you  drive?" 

"  Oh,  I  always  drive,"  she  answered  without  hesitation.  And 
the  next  minute  they  were  spinning  along  towards  the  town. 
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Chapter  XIV. 

MB.  JAMES  WELSH, 

£S.  SALTBEN  had  informed  Arminell  that  she  had  a  brother 
JlYX  who  was  a  gentleman.  The  term  '^  gentleman  "  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  genty  and  signifies  a  member  of  a  patrician 
family.  But  this  is  not  the  signification  now  given  it  in  the 
vernacular.  On  the  tongue  of  the  people,  a .  gentleman  and  a 
lady  are  those  who  do  no  manual  labour.  A  man  informs  you 
that  he  will  be  a  gentleman  on  a  bank-holidajr^  because  he  will 
lounge  about  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and,  an  old  woman 
who  has  weeded  turnips  at  ninepence  a  day  becomes  a  lady  when 
rheumatism  invades  her  limbs,  and  sends  her  to  the  union. 

Mr.  James  Welsh,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Saltren,  was  a  gentleman 
in  this,  that  he  belonged  to  a  genA^  a  class  not  ancient  or  aris- 
tocratic, but  modem,  and  one  that  has  obtained  considerable 
influence,  wields  much  power,  and  is  likely  to  become  dominant — 
we  mean  that  of  the  professional  journalist  and  politician.  He  was 
a  gentleman  also  in  this,  that  he  did  no  hard  manual  labour,  but 
few  men  worked  harder  than  he,  but  then  he  dirtied  his  hands 
only  with  ink. 

Along  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Sweden  are  terraces  raised 
high  above  the  sea-level,  which  are  pronounced  by  geologists  to 
be  ancient  beaches.  At  one  time  the  waves  washed  where  now 
sheep  graze,  and  deposited  sea- weed  and  shells  where  now  grow 
heather  and  harebells.  There  are  these  raised  sea-beaches  in 
man,  to  which  conscience  at  one  time  reached,  where  it  formed  a 
barrier,  and  whence  it  has  retreated.      But  we  are  wrong  in 
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speaking  of  the  retreat  of  the  sea,  for  actually  the  level  of  the 
ocean  is  permanent,  it  is  the  land  which  rises,  and  as  it  rises 
leaves  the  sea  below.  And  so  perhaps  it  is  with  ns.  We  lift 
ourselves  above  old  connections,  scniples,  principles,  and  the 
sometimes  sleeping,  sometimes  tossing  sea  of  conscience  no  longer 
touches  those  points  they  once  fretted.  Do  we  congratulate  our- 
selves on  this  elevation?  Perhaps  so,  and  yet  few  of  us  can 
contemplate  the  raised  beaches  left  in  our  hearts  by  the  retiring 
waves  of  conscience  without  a  sigh,  and  a  doubt. 

Mr.  James  Welsh  said  and  wrote  and  did  many  things  as  a 
public  journalist  and  a  professional  politician  which  as  a  boy  or 
young  man  he  would  have  looked  upon  as  dishonest,  false,  and 
mischievous.  His  conscience  no  longer  troubled  him  in  his 
business,  but  in  his  home  relations  he  was  blameless. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  the  sea-level  alters  with  us  is,  that  we 
are  always  endeavouring  to  reclaim  land  from  it,  thrusting  our  sea- 
walls of  self-interest  further  out,  to  take  in  more  field  from  being 
cverwashed.  We  make  our  line  of  conscience  co-terminous  with 
our  line  of  self-interest.  Outside  this  line  the  waves  may  toss  and 
roar,  within  they  may  not  cast  a  flake  of  foam,  or  waft  a  breath  of 
ozone.  How  much  thunder  and  buffet  we  permit  outside  our  sea- 
wall of  self-interest  against  any  rock  or  sand-bank  that  stands 
unenclosed ;  but  we  only  suffer  tiie  water  of  self-reproach  to  sweep 
with  a  shallow  swash  and  soothing  murmur  the  outside  of  the 
bank  we  have  cast  up. 

What  excellent  words  those  are  to  conjure  with  and  wherewith 
blind  our  own  eyes  as  well  as  those  of  others — Political  Party  and 
The  Public  Weal !  We  regard  ourselves  as  devoted  to  the  res- 
publiea,  when,  in  reality,  we  care  only  for  our  private  interests ; 
and  our  zeal  for  the  public  good  is  hot  or  cold  according  as  our 
dividends  are  affected. 

If  we  can  show  that  the  welfare  of  our  party  can  be  advanced 
by  making  out  our  neighbour  to  be  a  thief  and  assassin,  with 
what  pious  energy  do  we  set  to  work  to  invent  lies  to  defame  him. 
How  we  suppress  and  disguise  facts  which  make  against  our  pet 
doctrines !  To  what  subterfuges  and  tricks  do  we  have  recourse 
to  colour  those  feu^ts  which  cannot  be  suppressed,  to  make  them 
look  the  opposite  to  what  we  know  them  to  be. 

It  is  really  deserving  of  note  how  every  dirty  and  dishonourable 
act  is  wrapped  about  with  a  moral  sanction,  as  a  comfit  with  a 
motto  in  a  cracker. 

We  always  profess  to  be  actuated  by  noble  and  disinterested 
motives,  and  yet  they  are  commonly  mean  and  personal.  Our 
ancestors  regarded  the  planets  only  so  far  as  they  by  their 
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conjimotions  and  interferences  with  each  other's  houses  affected 
the  constitutions  and  careers  of  these  ancestors  of  ours.  Jupiter 
is  1250  times  larger  than  the  earth,  and  has  seyen  moons,  and 
this  planet  with  its  moons  revolyes  and  illumines  the  sky  to 
affect  the  spleen  of  Master  Jack  Sparrow  and  disturb  the  court- 
ship of  Mistress  Jenny  Wren.  Jupiter  is  distant  ffye-hundred 
millions  of  miles  from  Jack  and  Jenny?  but  what  of  that — 
according  to  Euclid  a  straight  line  can  be  drawn  between  any 
two  giyen  points,  accordingly  between  the  planet  at  one  end  and 
these  little  nobodies  at  the  other,  lines  exist.  Now  all  people 
actually  do  draw  inyisible  lines  between  themselyes  and  eyery 
other  object  in  heayen  and  earth,  and  contemplate  these  objects 
along  these  lines,  and  yalue  and  despise  them  according  as  these 
objects  affect  them  along  these  lines. 

The  author  was  trayelling  in  a  second-class  railway-carriage  on 
that  memorable  Monday  morning  after  the  Phoenix-Park  tragedy 
that  thrilled  all  England  with  horror  and  rage.  Facing  him,  sat 
a  gentleman  reading  his  paper,  who  eyer  and  anon  slapped  his 
knee,  and  exclaimed, ''  Famous !  Splendid !  Nothing  better  could 
haye  happened  I "  Presently,  unable  to  understand  these  exclama- 
tions, the  author  asked,  *^Sir!  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
approye  of  the  crime  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no ! "  was  his  answer.  '*  Certainly  not,  but,  consider  how 
it  will  make  the  papers  sell !    I  haye  shares  in  one  or  two." 

The  writer  was  talking  the  other  day  to  a  timber  merchant  on 
the  condition  of  Ireland.  '^  I  trust/'  said  he,  *^  that  the  Plui  of 
Campaign  will  not  be  suppressed  as  yet.  We  can  buy  Irish  oak 
at  fourpence  a  foot  just  now.'^ 

The  writer  was  discussing  the  annexation  of  Alsace  with  a 
natiye  farmer.  *^  Well,"  said  he,  **  when  we  belonged  to  France 
I  sold  for  a  franc  what  I  now  sell  for  a  mark,  ther^orey  God  saye 
Eaiser  Wilhelm."  "  But,"  was  objected,  "  probably  you  now  have 
to  pay  a  mark  for  what  formerly  cost  you  a  franc."  He  considered 
for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  ^'  That  is  true,  yiye  la  France ! " 
Twopence  turned  his  patriotism  this  way  to  Berlin,  or  that  way 
to  Paris.  He  was  a  German  when  selling,  a  Frenchman  when 
buying,  all  for  twopence. 

The  professional  politician  is  a  man  who  lives  by  politics  as  the 
professional  chess-player  lives  by  chess.  He  acquires  a  professional 
conscience.  His  profession  has  to  fill  his  pockets  and  find  bread 
for  his  children,  and  politics  must  be  kept  going  to  do  so.  The 
chess-player  sacrifices  pawns  to  gain  his  end.  The  stoker  shovels 
on  coals  into  the  furnace  to  make  his  engine  gallop;  and  the 
electrician  pours  vitriol  into  the  battery  to  produce  a  current  in 
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his  wires.  They  have  none  of  them  the  slightest  scruple  in  doing 
these  things — they  belong  to  the  business,  and  the  professional 
politician  has  no  scruple  in  playing  with  facts,  and  throwing  them 
away  as  pawns  in  his  game,  or  of  exciting  the  passions  and  pre- 
judices of  men,  or  of  using  the  most  biting  and  corroding  acid  in 
his  endeavours  to  evoke  a  current  of  feeling.  When  an  organist 
desires  to  produce  a  noise,  he  pulls  out  stop  diapason,  and  dances 
on  the  pedals.  The  professional  politician  deals  with  the  public 
in  the  same  way ;  that  is  his  instrume^t.  What  in  the  organ  are 
the  pedals  for  but  to  be  kicked,  and  the  keys  but  to  be  struck, 
and  the  stops  but  to  be  drawn  out ;  and  what  are  the  social  classes 
but  the  manuals,  and  the  individuals  composing  them  but  the  keys, 
and  the  grudges,  greed,  ambition,  envy,  and  prejudices  but  the 
stops,  which  a  clever  player  understands  to  manipulate? 

Mr.  Welsh  was  a  worthy  man,  eminently  respectable,  a  good 
husband,  and  a  kind  friend.  He  was  truthful,  honest,  reliable  in 
his  family  and  social  relations,  but  professionally  unscrupulous. 
The  sea-line  stood  in  its  old  place  on  one  side  of  his  character, 
but  on  another  a  wide  tract,  that  tract  on  which  he  grew  his 
harvest,  had  been  reclaimed  from  the  waves  of  conscience.  It  is 
so  with  a  good  many  others  besides  Mr.  Welsh,  and  in  a  good 
many  other  trades  and  professions  than  journalism  and  politics. 
We  are  conscientious  in  every  department  except  that  of  money- 
making,  and  in  that  we  allow  of  tricks  and  meannesses,  which  we 
excuse  to  ourselves  as  forced  on  us  by  the  exigencies  of  competition. 
Becently  Mr.  Welsh  had  been  slightly  indisposed,  so  he  came  from 
town  into  the  country,  on  a  holiday,  to  spend  the  Sunday  with 
his  sister,  and  then  run  on  to  see  a  congenial  friend  in  a  town  in 
the  same  county. 

In  the  afternoon  he  took  a  stroll  by  himself  in  the  woods, 
smoking  his  pipe,  and,  always  with  an  eye  to  business,  looking 
about  him  for  material  for  an  article. 

"  Halloo ! "  said  Mr.  Welsh,  halting  in  front  of  the  ruinous 
cottage  of  Patience  Kite.  "  What  have  we  here  ?  Does  any  one 
inhabit  this  tumble-down  concern  ?  " 

He  went  to  the  door  and  looked  in. 

Patience  faced  him. 

"What  do  you  want?  Who  are  you?  This  is  my  house,  and 
I  will  not  be  turned  out  of  it." 

She  took  him  for  a  sanitary  officer,  or  a  lawyer,  come  to  enforce 
her  expulsion. 

**  This  is  a  queer  hole  for  a  lady  to  occupy  as  her  boudoir,"  said 
Mr.  Welsh,  taking  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth.  "I  wouldn't  care 
for  this  style  of  thing  myself  except  as  a  drawing  copy.    Not  to 
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become  a  hero  of  romance,  or  to  give  my  experience  in  a  magazine 
article  would  I  sleep  under  that  chimney  on  a  stormy  night." 

**  Nobody  has  invited  you,"  said  Patience,  blocking  her  door. 

*'  And  pray,  madam,  whose  house  is  this  ?  Is  this  the  sort  of 
cottage  my  lord  provides  for  his  tenants?" 

"  The  house  is  mine." 

"  Copyhold  or  freehold  ?  "  _ 

"  I  pay  a  ground  rent  for  it  of  two  shillings ;  it  is  mine  for  life, 
and  then  it  falls  to  his  lordship." 

"  I  should  expect  it  would  fall  altogether  to  you  shortly.  Why 
don't  you  do  it  up  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  ?    I  am  poor." 

''  I  suppose  that  you  are  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  lease  to 
maintain  the  house  in  repair  ?  " 

*'  I  dare  say.  The  agent,  Mr.  Macduff,  has  threatened  me ;  but 
no  one  can  make  me  do  it  when  I  haven't  a  shilling.  You  can't 
make  one  dance  who  is  born  without  legs." 

"  Then,  properly,  this  house  belongs  to  his  lordship.  Why  does 
not  he  do  it  up  ?  I  can  make  something  out  of  this  !  A  Day  in 
the  Country,  something  to  fill  a  column  and  a-half  in  a  Monday 
morning  paper.  Contrast  his  lordship's  princely  residence  with 
the  ruins  in  which  he  pigs  his  tenants.  Compare  Saltren's  place, 
Chillacot,  which  is  his  own,  all  in  spic-and-span  order,  with  this, 
and  then  a  word  about  the  incubus  of  the  great  holders  on  the 
land,  and  the  advantage  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the  soil.  It 
will  do.    And  so,  madam,  they  have  tried  to  evict  you  ?  " 

^*  Yes ;  the  sanitary  officer  ordered  me  to  leave,  the  Board  of 
Guardians  went  to  the  magistrates,  and  issued  a  summons  to  me 
to  quit,  and  my  lord  has  sent  Mr.  Macduff  to  me,  to  threaten  pro- 
ceedings against  me  if  I  will  not  put  the  house  in  repair  or  quit 
it.  But  what  can  they  do  when  I  won't  budge,  and  could  prosecute 
'em  if  they  laid  fingers  on  me  ?  The  police  daren't  touch  me. 
They've  come  and  looked  at  me  and  argued,  but  they  can't  force 
me  to  leave." 

"  So  his  lordship  wants  to  evict  you,  eh  ?  " 

^'  Mr.  Macduff  has  declared  he'll  send  masons  and  strip  the  roof, 
and  pull  down  the  chimney,'and  rebuild  the  walls ;  but  they  can't 
do  it  without  driving  me  out  first,  and  that  is  more  than  they  can 
with  me  having  the  house  as  my  own  for  life." 

"By  Jove!"  exclaimed  Welsh,  "it's  a  case— a  poor  widow,  I 
suppose  you  are  a  widow ;  it  doesn't  matter  if  you  are  not ;  it 
sounds  best — a  widow,  a  victim  to  his  lordship's  tyranny — tearing 
down  the  roof  that  shelters  her  grey  head,  casting  down  her 
chimney,  desecrating  her  hearthstone,  the  sacred  penates,  with  the 
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foot  of  yiolence— or  hoof,  which  shall  it  be  ?  By  George !  I'll 
make  something  out  of  it,  harrowing  to  the  feelings,  and  as 
rousing  as  tartaric  acid  and  soda !  Who  cares  for  a  contradiction 
or  a  correction  ?  We  can  always  break  the  lines  and  make  non- 
sense of  it,  and  lay  the  blame  on  the  printer,  if  called  to  task.  Vm 
glad  I  came  here  for  a  Sunday.  Yon  will  let  me  inside,  I  suppose, 
ma'am,  to  cast  an  eye  round;  particulars  are  so  useful  in  a 
description,  lend  such  a  vraUembhmce  to  an  account." 

But  Mrs.  Kite's  tumble-down  cottage  was  not  the  only  material 
Mr.  Welsh  collected  for  use  on  that  Sunday.  He  heard  from 
Saltren  about  the  stoppage  of  the  manganese. 

"  Something  can  be  made  out  of  that,"  said  Welsh.  "  We  are 
in  want  of  a  grievance.  Tell  me  the  particulars,  I'll  sift  out  for 
myself  what  will  serve  my  purpose." 

When  he  had  heard  all,  **  It  will  do,"  said  he,  "  there  has  been 
nothing  to  interest  the  public  or  stir  them  up  since  the  last 
divorce  suit  in  high  life.  High  life ! — so  high  that  some  folks  had 
to  hold  their  noses.  We  want  a  bit  of  a  change  now.  After  that 
bit  of  strong  venison,  some  capsicum  to  restore  the  palate.  Saltren, 
you  must  convene  a  public  meeting,  make  a  demonstration,  a 
torchlight  procession  of  the  out-of-work,  issue  a  remonstrance.  I'll 
come  and  help  you.  I  know  how  to  work  those  kind  of  things.  A 
little  grievance  and  some  dissatisfaction  well-stirred  together  is 
like  chlorate  of  potash  and  sulphur  in  a  mortar,  only  stir  away, 
and  in  the  end  you  get  an  explosion." 

'^  It  is  of  no  use,"  said  the  captain,  in  a  tone  of  discouragement. 

^^  Of  no  use !  I  tell  you  it  is  of  the  utmost  use ;  we'll  make  a 
public  matter  of  it.  Get  a  question  asked  in  the  House  about  it. 
There  are  so  many  journalists  in  there  now  that  we  can  get  any- 
thing asked  when  we  want  the  question  as  a  text  for  a  Leader. 
Why,  we  will  fill  the  papers  with  your  grievance,  only  we  must 
have  some  meeting  to  report,  and  I'll  help  you  with  that.  Bless 
you,  I've  half  a  dozen  ways  of  poking  this  matter  into  notoriety ; 
and  we  will  show  up  the  British  aristocracy  as  the  oppressors  of 
the  poor,  those  who  are  driving  business  out  of  the  country,  who 
are  the  true  cause  of  the  prevailing  depression.  Thanks  to  that 
recent  divorce  case,  we've  made  them  out  to  be  the  moral  cancer 
in  the  body  of  old  England,  and  now  we  shall  show  that  they  are  the 
drag  on  commercial  progress.  When  folks  are  grumbling  because 
the  times  are  bad,  it  makes  them  mighty  content  to  be  shown  a 
cause  for  it  all,  on  which  they  may  vent  their  ill-humour.  Did 
you  ever  read  *  The  Curiosity  Shop,'  Saltren  ?  Quilp  had  a  figure- 
head to  batter  whenever  things  went  wrong  with  him,  and  the 
public  are  much  like  Quilp ;  give  'em  an  admiral  or  a  peer,  or  &n 
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archbishop,  some  figare-head,  and  whaok,  bang,  hammer^   and 
smash  they  go  at  it/' 

"As  for  the  aristocracy,"  said  Mrs.  Saltren,  "I  ought  to  know 
them.  I  combed  their  hair,  and  hooked  their  dresses,  and  un- 
packed their  portmanteaus ;  and  them  as  do  that  are  best  qualified 
to  know  them,  I  should  think." 

"I  don't  mind  telling  you,"  said  the  captain,  addressing  his 
brother-in-law,  "  that  their  doom  is  sealed  in  heayen.  I'ye  had 
it  reyealed  to  me." 

"  You  have,  hare  you  ?  "  asked  Welsh  in  a  tone  of  irony,  which, 
however,  Saltren  did  not  perceive. 

"  Yes,  I  have — ^you  shall  hear.  I  would  not  tell  every  onp,  but 
I  tell  you.  I  was  in  the  spirit  this  very  morning,  and  I  heard  a 
voice  from  heaven,  saying  unto  me, '  Saltren,  Saltren ! '  Then  I 
looked,  and  behold  there  came  flying  down  to  me  a  book  from 
heaven,  written  within  and  without.  I  held  up  my  hands  to 
receive  it ;  but  it  fell  past  me  into  the  water,  and  I  stooped  and 
looked  thereon,  and  saw  written  ^  The  Gilded  Clique,'  and  again 
the  voice  cried,  ^  It  is  fallen,  it  is  fallen ! ' " 

"  You  don't  expect  me  to  gulp  that "  Welsh  checked  him- 
self, and  added,  shaking  his  head — "  I  can't,  I'm  afraid,  make  copy 
of  that." 

''It  is  true,"  said  Saltren  earnestly.  His  vehemence,  his 
kindled  eyes,  his  deepened  colour,  showed  his  sincerity.  "  Would 
I  dare  in  such  matters  to  utter  lies?  I  am  but  a  poor  mean 
instrument,  but  what  of  that  ?  Prophets  have  been  found  among 
shepherds,  and  apostles  taken  from  their  fishing-nets.  I  was 
engaged  in  heartfelt  prayer  when  this  took  place." 

"  You  didn't  happen  to  fall  asleep  whilst  occupied  in  devotion, 
of  course,"  said  Welsh,  with  a  contemptuous  jerk  of  the  chin. 
"  Such  a  weakness  is  not  likely  to  befall  you." 

''  I  was  not  asleep,"  answered  Saltren  sternly.  ''  How  could  I 
be  asleep,  when  my  eyes  were  open,  and  I  saw  the  book ;  and  my 
ears,  and  they  heard  the  voice  ?  " 

''  You  didn't  happen  to  get  hold  of  the  book,  and  see  the  name 
of  the  publisher?" 

''No — I  was  unable.  It  was  unnecessary.  I  read  the  title 
plainly.    I  saw  what  was  on  the  cover  of  the  booL" 

"  I  can  do  nothing  with  this,"  said  Welsh,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair,  stretching,  and  closing  his  hands  behind  the  back  of  his 
head.  "This  belongs  to  another  department  altogether.  You 
had  better  relate  your  experiences  at  the  next  revival-meeting 
among  the  horse-marines,  there  is  no  knowing  what  eflect  it  may 
have  upon  that  intelligent  and  excitable  body  of  men." 
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"  It  is  true,"  urged  Saltren  again,  frowning. 

He  was  incapable  of  seeing  that  his  brother-in-law  was  banter- 
ing him.  The  man  was  absolutely  without  sense  of  humour ;  but, 
he  saw  that  Welsh  did  not  believe  in  his  story,  and  this  irritated 
and  offended  him.  That  his  tale  as  he  told  it  grew  in  its  propor- 
tions and  became  more  and  more  unreal,  was  also  what  he  did  not 
know.  His  mind  worked  on  the  small  materials  it  had,  and  spun 
out  of  them  a  fable  in  which  he  himself  implicitly  belieyed. 

''I  don't  dispute  what  you  have  narrated,"  said  Welsh  com- 
posedly. **  I  know  you  are  a  total  abstainer,  so  it  is  not  to  be 
accounted  for  in  the  way  which  comes  naturally  uppermost. 
Still,  Fye  heard  of  wonderful  elevation  of  spirits  and  general  head- 
over-heeledness  after  an  over-dose  of  non-alcoholic  effervescing 
liquors." 

"  I  had  touched  nothing,"  said  Saltren,  with  his  temper  chafed. 
"  If  you  doubt  me " 

*'  But  I  do  not  doubt  you,"  interrupted  Welsh.  "  I  tell  you 
that  this  does  not  interest  me,  because  it  is  outside  my  depart- 
ment, like  Bulgaria,  and  the  Opera  Comique,  and  Inoculations 
for  hydrophobia,  and  Primitive  Marriage.  I  don't  meddle  with 
the  Eastern  Question,  or  review  historical  works,  or  sermons,  or 
novels.  I  leave  all  that  to  other  fellows ;  you  must  pass  this  on 
to  the  chap  who  does  religion,  not  that  I  think  he  would  make 
copy  out  of  it  for  a  magazine  article,  except  under  the  head  of 
Hallucinations." 

Chapteb  XV. 

BEVELATIONS. 

"  Now  look  straight  for'ard,"  said  Mr.  Welsh,  "  and  distinguish. 
You  call  this  affair  of  yours  and  the  book — a  revelation.  There 
are  revelations,  my  friend,  that  may  be  written  with  a  capital  B, 
and  others  that  have  to  begin  with  a  small  cap." 

Mr.  Welsh  was  not  particular  about  the  English  he  spoke,  but 
he  wrote  it  well,  at  least  passably. 

'^  The  sort  of  revelation  that  suits  me,  one  with  a  capital  B, 
is  that  at  which  a  shorthand  reporter  assists.  That's  the  sort  of 
revelation  we  get  in  the  courts — that  is,  as  the  French  say,  con- 
iroU.  But  on  the  other  hand  comes  your  hole-and-corner  revela- 
tion, which  has  more  given  it  than  is  its  due  when  written  with 
a  little  r.  No  reporter,  no  public  present,  totally  uncontrolled ; 
that  sort  of  revelation  is  no  use  to  me.  I  don't  mean  to  say 
but  that  sort  of  thing  may  go  down  at  revivals,  but  for  the  press 
it  is  no  good  at  all." 
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"Am  I  likely  to  have  imagined  it?  What  should  have  put 
the  thought  of '  The  Gilded  Clique '  into  my  head  ?  "  asked  Saltren 
angrily.  **  I  tell  you  I  believe  in  this  revelation  as  I  believe  that 
I  see  you  before  me." 

"  Gilded  Clique ! "  repeated  Welsh, "  I  can't  say,  but  Gaboriau's 
criminal  novel  may  have  fallen  under  your  eyes." 

"What  is  that?" 

''  A  French  novel  with  that  title.    It  has  been  translated." 

"  Now,  see !  "  exclaimed  Captain  Saltren,  kindling,  springing 
up,  and  waving  his  arms,  "  I  never  have  set  eyes  on  such  a  book, 
never  heard  of  it  before.  But  nothing  that  you  could  have  said 
would  have  confirmed  me  in  my  conviction  more  than  this.  It 
shows  that  the  devil  is  active,  and  that  to  draw  away  attention 
from,  and  to  weaken  the  force  of  my  revelation,  he  has  caused  a 
book  to  be  circulated  under  the  same  name.  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  you  told  me  it  had  a  blood-red  cover." 

"  It  has  one." 

"  There !  "  cried  Saltren ,  "  now  nothing  will  ever  shake  my 
faitL  When  the  devil  strives  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  Heaven, 
it  is  because  he  fears  those  purposes.    My  solemn  and  sincere 

conviction  is "    He  lowered  his  voice,  but  though  low  it  shook 

with  emotion.  "  My  belief  is  that  the  book  I  saw  was  the  Ever- 
lasting GbspeL  John  saw  an  angel  flying  in  heaven  having  that 
book  in  his  right  hand,  but  it  was  not  then  communicated  to  man. 
The  time  was  not  ripe.  Now,  at  last,  towards  the  end  of  the  ages» 
that  book  has  been  cast  down,  and  its  purport  disclosed." 

*'  You  didn't  happen  to  see  the  angel  ?  "  asked  Welsh  sneeringly. 

"  I — ^I  am  not  sure,  I  saw  sometUng.  Indeed,  there  no  doubt 
was  an  angel  flying,  but  my  eyes  were  blinded  with  the  extra- 
ordinary light,  and  my  mind  has  not  yet  sufficiently  recovered  for 
me  to  recollect  all  the  particulars  of  the  vision.  But  this  I  can 
tell  you,  for  I  know  it.  Although  I  did  not  get  hold  of  the  book, 
its  contents  are  written  in  fire  in  my  brain.  That  book  of  the 
Everlasting  Gospel  declares  that  the  age  of  privilege  is  at  an  end, 
the  distinctions  between  rich  and  poor,  noble  and  common,  are  at 
an  end.  This  has  been  hidden  from  the  world,  because  the  world 
was  not  ready  to  receive  it.  Now  the  time  is  come,  and  I  am  the 
humble  instrument  chosen  for  announcing  these  good  tidings  to 
men.  I  care  not  if,  like  Samson,  I  be  crushed  as  I  take  hold  of 
the  pillars,  and  bow  myself,  and  bring  the  House  of  Lords  down." 

"  Well,"  said  Welsh,  •*  if  you  can  work  that  line  in  the  chapel, 
well  and  good.  I  keep  to  my  province,  and  that  is  the  manganese. 
Why,  Condy's  fluid,  I  fancy,  is  permanganate  of  potash — I  can  lug 
that  in  somehow." 
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"Ah!"  Baid  Mrs.  Saltren,  who  was  becoming  impatient  at 
haying  been  left  ont  of  the  conyersation^  '^at  the  park  they 
thought  a  deal  about  Gondy's  fluid." 

''  I  can  manage  it  in  this  way/'  said  her  brother^  rubbing  hia 
hands.    ^^  That  disinfectant  has  manganese  as  a  constituent.    His 
lordship,  by  stopping  the  manganese  mine,  cuts  off  a  source  of 
health,  a  deodorising  and  disinfecting  stream  from  entering  the 
homes  of  sickness,  and  the  haunts  of  feyer.    Who  can  say  how 
many  liyes  may  be  sacrificed  by  the  stopping  of  Wheal  Julia  ?    Ill 
bring  in  Gondy's  fluid  with  effect.    What  else  is   manganese 
used  for?" 
''  Bleaching,  I  belieye,"  said  Mrs.  Saltren. 
^' Ah !  "  said  Mr.  Welsh,  "  that  can  be  worked  in  also,  and  III 
pull  old  Isabella  of  Castile  in  by  the  ears  as  well    She  yowed  she 
would  not  change  her  smock  till  a  certain  city  she  was  besieging 
had  capitulated,  and  as  that  city  held  out  three  months,  judge 
the  colour  of  her  linen.    We  are  all,  I  presume,  to  wear  Isabelle 
shirts — or  rather  cuffs  and  collars — and  use  Isabelle  sheets  and 
towels,  and  eat  off  Isabelle  tablecloths,  and  the  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church  to  preach  in  Isabelle  surplices,  because,  for- 
sooth, the  supply  of  manganese  is  withheld  wherewith  to  whiten 
them." 
'^  Well,  it  does  seem  wrong,"  said  Mrs.  Saltren. 
*^  And  then,"  continued  her  brother,  kindling  with  professional 
enthusiasm,  **  after  that  diyorce  case,  too,  when  the  noble  lords  and 
ladies  washed  their  dirty  linen  in  public.    You  can  flgure  how  it 
will  all  work  out.    Here  is  my  Lord  Lamerton  who  knows  that  the 
titled  aristocracy  haye  so  much  dirty  linen  at  home,  that  he  is  deter- 
mined to  preyent  the  British  public  from  wearing  bleached  linen 
at  all,  lest  they  should  perceiye  the  difference.    There  is  nothing," 
continued  Welsh  with  a  chuckle,  "nothing  so  conyenient  for  one's 
purpose  as  well  mixing  one's  hyperboles  and  analogies,  and  drawing 
just  any  conclusions  you  like  out  of  premises  well  muddled  up 
with  similitudes.    We  know  yery  well,  my  dear  Marianne,  that 
the  bread  we  buy  of  the  bakers  is  composed  of  some  flour,  and 
some  alum,  and  some  plaster-of-paris,  and  some  china-clay,  but 
we  don't  stop  to  analyse  it  at  our  breakfast ;  we  cut  ourselyes  a 
slice,  butter  it,  and  pop  it  into  our  mouths,  and  like  it  a  thousand 
times  better  than  home-made  bread  made  of  pure  unadulterated 
flour.     It  is  just  the  same  with  political  articles  and  political 
speeches.    There's  a  lot  of  stuff  of  all  sorts  goes  into  them  beside 
the  flour  of  pure  reason.    And  the  British  public  don't  analyse, 
they  swallow.    What  they  consume  they  expect  to  be  light  and  to 
taste  agreeably — they  don't  care  a  farthing  what  it  is  made  up  of." 
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Mr.  Welsh  took  out  his  pocket-book,  and  dotted  down  his  ideas. 
*'  Of  conrse/'  said  he,  talking  and  laughing  to  himself,  "  we  must 
touch  this  off  with  a  light  hand  in  a  semi-jocose  and  semi-serious 
manner.  There  are  some  folks  who  never  see  a  joke,  or  rather 
thej  always  see  it  as  something  grave.  They  are  like  earth- 
worms-*-all  swallow." 

Mr.  Welsh  put  up  his  knee,  interlaced  his  fingers  round  it,  and 
began  to  swing  his  knee  on  a  level  with  his  chest. 

"  If  you  want  to  rouse  the  British  public,"  he  said,  "  you  must 
tickle  them.  You  can't  do  much  with  their  heads,  but  their 
feelings  are  easily  roused.  Heads  I — why,  there  was  no  getting 
wisdom  out  of  the  head  of  Jupiter  till  it  was  clove  with  an  axe, 
and  you  would  not  have  the  skull  of  the  British  public  more 
yielding  than  that  of  the  king  of  the  gods."  He  put  down  his 
leg  that  he  had  been  hugging.  *'  My  dear  sister,"  he  went  on, 
"  I  know  the  British  public,  it  is  my  business  to  study  it  and 
treat  it.  I  know  its  moods,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  docile  of 
creatures  to  drive.  There  is  one  thing  it  loves  above  anything, 
and  that  is  a  sore.  Do  you  remember  how  Aunt  Susan  had  a  bad 
leg,  and  how  she  went  on  about  that  leg,  the  pride  she  took  in  it, 
the  medicines  she  swallowed  for  it,  and  how  she  hated  Betsy 
Tacker  because  she  also  had  a  bad  leg,  and  how  she  contended 
that  hers  was  the  worst,  the  most  inflamed,  and  caused  her  most 
pain?  It  is  so  with  the  public.  It  must  have  its  sore;  and 
show  it,  and  discuss  it,  and  apply  to  it  quack  plasters,  and  drink 
for  it  quack  draughts.  What  would  the  doctors  do  but  for  the 
Aunt  Susans  and  Betsy  Tuckers — ^their  fortunes  stand  on  these 
old  women's  legs.  So  is  it  with  us — we  live  by  the  bad  legs  of 
the  nation.  The  public,  in  its  heart  of  hearts,  don't  want  those 
precious  legs  to  be  healed — certainly  not  to  be  taken  off  What 
we  have  to  do  is  to  keep  the  sores  angry  with  caustic,  and  poked 
with  needles.  And  that  is  just  why  I  want  this  manganese  now, 
to  rub  it  into  the  legs  of  the  public  and  wake  the  sores  up  into 
irritation  once  more." 

Then  Welsh  began  to  whistle  between  his  front  teeth  and  swing 
his  foot  again. 

"The  public,"  he  continued,  "are  like  Job  on  a  dunghill, 
rubbing  its  sores.  The  public  has  no  desire  to  have  the  dung- 
hill removed;  it  rather  likes  the  warmth.  When  it  nods  off 
into  a  nap  then  we  stick  the  prongs  of  the  fork  into  it,  and 
up  it  starts  excited  and  angry,  and  we  turn  the  heap  over 
under  its  nose,  and  then  it  settles  down  into  it  again  deeper  than 
before." 

"  I  confess  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  public,"  said  Mrs. 
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Saltren,  resolved  to  have  a  word ;  "  but  when  you  come  to  the 
aristocracy,  why  then  you  are  on  my  ground." 

"  On  your  ground,"  laughed  Welsh,  "  because  you  were  lady's- 
maid  at  the  park ;  that  is  like  the  land  surveyor  claiming  a  pro- 
perty because  he  has  walked  over  it  with  a  chain." 

"  At  all  events  the  land  surveyor  knows  it,"  said  Mrs.  Saltren, 
with  some  spirit,  ^'  perhaps  better  than  does  the  owner." 

''  I  admit  that  you  have  me  there,"  laughed  her  brother. 

''  And,"  said  Mrs.  Saltren,  '^  it  is  pounds  on  pounds  I  might 
have  earned  by  sending  information  about  high  life  to  the  society 
papers ;  but  I  was  above  doing  that  sort  of  thing ;  besides,  the 
society  papers  were  not  published  at  that  time.  Sometimes  there 
were  as  many  as  a  dozen  or  fourteen  lady's-maids  and  as  many 
valets  staying  in  the  house  with  their  masters  and  mistresses,  and 
they  were  full  of  the  most  interesting  information  and  bursting  to 
reveal  it,  like  moist  sugar  in  a  paper-bag." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  Welsh, "  servantdom  is  becoming 
a  power  in  the  country,  just  as  the  press  has  become.  There  is 
no  knowing  nowadays  where  to  look  for  the  seat  of  power,  it  is 
at  the  other  extremity  from  the  head.  In  old  times  the  serfs  and 
slaves  were  not  of  account  at  all,  and  now  their  direct  representa- 
tives hold  the  characters  and  happiness  of  the  best  in  the  land  in 
their  hand&  The  country  may  have  at  one  time  been  directed 
by  its  head ;  it  is  not  so  now,  like  a  fish,  it  is  directed  and  pro- 
pelled by  its  tail.  The  servant  class  at  one  time  was  despised, 
now  it  is  feared ;  it  mounts  on  its  two  vnngs,  the  divorce  court 
and  the  society  press.  What  opportunities  it  now  has  of  paying 
off  old  grudges,  of  pushing  itself  into  notoriety,  of  earning  a  little 
money.  This  is  the  age  of  the  utilisation  of  refuse.  We  find  an 
employment  for  what  our  forefathers,  nay,  our  fathers  cast  aside. 
The  rummage  of  copper  mines  is  now  burnt  for  arsenic,  the  scum 
of  coal-tar  makes  aniline  dyes,  and  I  hear  they  are  talking  of  the 
conversion  of  dirty  rags  by  means  of  vitriol  into  lump  sugar.  It 
is  so  in  social  and  political  life — we  are  using  up  our  refuse,  we 
invest  it  with  preponderating  political  influence,  we  chuck  it  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  right  it  should  be  so,  give  everything 
a  chance,  and  in  an  age  of  transformation,  we  must  turn  up  our 
social  deposits.  If  it  were  not  so,  life  would  be  a  donkey-race 
with  the  prize  for  the  last." 

"  When  I  was  companion  to  her  ladyship,"  began  Mrs.  Saltren, 
but  was  cut  short  by  her  brother — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Marianne,  when  was  that  ?  I  only  knew 
you  as  lady's-maid." 

''  I  was  more  than  that,"  said  Mrs.  Saltren  flushing. 
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"  Oh,  of  course,  lady  without  the  maid/* 

^*  I  might,  I  dare  say,  hare  heen  my  lady,  and  have  kept  my 
maid,"  said  Mrs.  Saltren,  tossing  her  head, ''  so  there  is  no  point 
in  your  sneers,  James.  Yon  may  be  a  gentleman,  but  I  am  a 
captain's  wife,  and  might  have  been  more." 

*^  Oh,  indeed,  and  how  came  you  not  to  be  more  ?  " 

'*  Because  I  did  not  choose." 

"  In  fact,"  said  Welsh, "  you  thought  you  were  in  for  a  donkey- 
race.    By  George,  you  have  got  the  prize ! " 

''  You  are  really  too  bad,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Saltren,  vexed  and 
angry,  '^  I  could  tell  you  things  that  would  surprise  you.  You 
think  nothing  of  me  because  I  am  not  rich  or  grand,  and  have  to 
do  the  house  work  in  my  home ;  but  I  have  been  much  considered 
in  my  day,  and  admired,  and  sought.  And  I  haye  had  my  wrongs, 
which  I  thought  to  haye  carried  with  me  to  my  grave,  but  as  you 
choose  to  insult  me,  your  sister,  with  sayingi  came  inlastata  donkey- 
race,  I  will  tell  you  that  properly  I  ought  to  have  come  in  first." 

**  And  I,"  said  Saltren,  standing  up,  *'  I  insist  on  your  speaking 
out"  He  had  remained  silent  for  some  time,  ofiended  at  his 
brother-in-law's  incredulity,  and  not  particularly  interested  in 
what  he  was  saying,  which  seemed  to  Um  trifling. 

^'  Let  us  hear,"  said  Welsh,  with  a  curl  of  his  Ups.  He  had  no 
great  respect  for  his  sister.  '^  You  must  let  me  observe  in  passing 
that  just  now  you  did  not  come  in  first  because  you  wouldn't,  and 
now  apparently,  it  is  because  you  weren't  allowed." 

''  I  have  no  wish,"  said  Marianne  Welsh,  not  noticing  the  sneer, 
*^  to  make  mischief,  but  truth  is  truth." 

*' Truth,"  interposed  Welsh,  who  had  the  family  infirmity  of 
loving  to  hear  his  own  voice,  "  truth  when  naked  is  unpresentable. 
The  public  are  squeamish,  and  turn  aside  from  it  as  improper ; 
here- we  step  in  and  frizzle  and  paint  and  clothe  her,  and  so 
introduce  her  to  the  public." 

'^  If  you  interrupt  me,  how  am  I  to  go  on  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Saltren 
testily.  "  I  was  going  to  say,  when  you  interrupted  with  your 
coarse  remarks,  that  at  one  time  I  was  a  great  beauty,  and  I  don't 
suppose  I've  quite  lost  my  good  looks  yet ;  and  I  was  then  very 
much  sought." 

''And  what  is  more,"  said  Welsh,  ''to  the  best  of  my  remem- 
brance you  were  not  like  a  slug  in  a  flower-bed,  that  when  sought 
digs  under  ground." 

"  I  tell  you,"  continued  Mrs.  Saltern,  with  heightened  colour, 
"  that  I  have  been  sought  by  some  of  the  noblest  in  the  land." 

Welsh  looked  out  of  the  comers  of  his  eyes  at  his  sister,  and 
said  nothing. 
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**  I  was  cruelly  deceived.  A  great  nobleman,  whom  I  will  not 
name ** 

"  Whose  title  is  in  abeyance/'  threw  in  Welsh. 

**  Whom  I  will  not  name^  but  might  do  so  if  I  chose,  obtained 
a  licence  for  a  priyate  marriage,  and  a  minister  to  perform  the 
ceremony,  and  there  were  witnesses — the  nuptials  took  place. 
Not  till  several  days  after  did  I  discover  that  I  had  been  basely 
deceived.  The  licence  was  forged,  the  minister  was  a  friend  of 
the  bridegroom  disgnised  as  a  parson,  and  not  in  holy  orders,  and 
the  witnesses  were  sworn  to  secrecy." 

"  That  is  your  revelation,  is  it  ?  "  asked  James  Welsh.  "  I^write 
it  with  a  small  cap.  and  in  pica  print." 

"  It  is  tnith." 

^'  The  truth,  dressed,  of  course,  and  not  in  tailor-made  clothes. 
I  dress  the  truth  myself,  but — ^let  me  see,  never  allow  of  so  much 
margin  for  improvers." 

Then  Welsh  stood  up. 

'^  I  must  be  off,  Marianne,  if  I  am  to  catch  the  train.  Saltren, 
keep  the  manganese  in  agitation,  I  will  be  with  you  and  set  your 
meeting  going.  Marianne,  I  can  make  no  more  of  your  revelation 
than  I  can  of  that  disclosed  by  your  husband.  Facts,  my  dear 
sister,  in  my  business  are  like  the  wax  figures  in  Mrs.  Jarley's 
show.  They  are  to  be  dressed  up  in  the  livery  of  our  political 
colours,  and  it  is  wonderful  what  service  they  will  do  thus ;  but, 
Marianne,  you  can't  make  the  livery  stand  by  itself,  there  must 
be  fstcts  underneath,  it  matters  not  of  what  a  wooden  and  skeleton 
nature,  they  hold  up  the  garments.  I  can't  say  that  I  see  in 
what  you  have  told  me  any  supporting  feusts  at  all,  only  a  bundle 
of  tumbled  theatrical,  romantic  rubbish." 


Chapter  XVI. 

HOW  SALTBBN  TOOK   IT. 

Mbs.  Saltben,  as  already  said,  as  Marianne  Welsh,  had  been  good- 
looking  and  vain,  when  lady's-maid  to  the  dowager  Lady 
Lamerton,  the  mother  of  the  present  lord.  She  had  never  been 
in  the  park  with  Arminell's  mother,  as  she  had  pretended.  She 
had  been  lady's-maid  only  to  the  dowager,  and  had  left  her  service 
precipitately  and  married  Saltren  a  year  before  the  marriage  of 
my  lord.  She  had  been  vain,  and  thought  much  of;  her  good  looks 
were  gone,  her  vanity  had  not  departed  with  them.  Her  vanity 
had  been  wounded  by  the  loss  of  her  husband's  esteem.  She  had 
harboured  anger  against  him  for  many  years  because  of  his  fantas- 
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tic  ideas,  and  straight-laced  morality.  No  one  is  perfect,  she 
argued,  and  Saltren,  who  pinned  his  religion  on  the  Bible,  onght 
to  have  been  the  first  to  admit  this.  The  just  man  falleth  seven 
times  a  day,  and  she'  had  tripped  only  once  in  forty-two  years — 
oyer  fifteen  thousand  days.  If  she  could  but  raise  the  veil  and 
look  into  her  husband^s  past  life,  argued  she,  no  doubt  she  would 
see  comical  things  there.  What  if  she  hsad  tripped  ?  Were  not 
the  ways  of  the  world  slippery  ?  Did  she  make  them  slippery  ? 
Had  she  created  the  world  and  set  it  all  oyer  with  slides  ?  And  if 
a  person  did  slip,  was  it  becoming  of  such  a  person  to  lie 
whimpering  where  she  had  fallen  ?  Did  not  that  show  lack  of 
spirit  ?  For  her  part,  after  that  slight  lapse,  she  had  hopped  on 
her  feet,  shaken  her  skirts,  and  warbled  a  tune. 

It  is  a  fact  patent  to  eyery  one,  that  the  further  we  recede  from 
an  object,  the  smaller  it  appears.  For  instance,  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's,  when  we  stand  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  looks  immense. 
But  as  we  stand  on  Paul's  Wharf,  waiting  for  a  steamer,  we  already 
discover  that  the  small  intervening  distance  has  diminished 
the  dome  to  the  size  of  a  dish-cover.  As  we  descend  the  river, 
the  cupola  decreases  in  proportion  as  we  widen  our  distance  from 
it,  till  it  is  reduced  to  an  inconsiderable  speck,  and  finally  sinks 
beyond  the  range  of  our  vision.  It  is  precisely  the  same  with  our 
faults.  At  the  moment  of  their  commission,  from  under  their 
shadow,  they  look  portentous  and  actually  oppress  us ;  but  they 
become  sensibly  reduced  in  bulk  the  farther  we  drift  down  life's 
stream  from  them.  What  immeasurably  weighed  on  us  yesterday, 
measurably  burden  us  to-day,  and  to-morrow  are  perceptible ;  but 
the  day  after  cease  to  discomfort  us.  Not  so  only,  but  as  we  draw 
further  from  our  past  fault,  we  look  back  on  it  with  a  sort  of  fond 
admiration,  tinged  with  sadness;  we  lounge  over  the  bulwarks 
of  our  boat,  opera-glass  in  hand,  and  consider  it  as  we  consider  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's,  as  an  adjunct  not  altogether  regretable  in  the 
retrospect ;  for,  consider  how  uniform,  how  insufferable  would  be 
the  landscape,  without  breaks  in  the  sky  line. 

Now  Mrs.  Saltren  was  embarked  on  the  same  voyage  with 
Stephen,  her  husband,  and  naturally  expected  that  the  same  object 
which  at  one  moment  had  obscured  their  sun,  but  which  rapidly 
diminished  in  size  and  importance  and  signification  to  her  eyes, 
should  equally  tend  to  disappear  from  his.  When,  however,  she 
found  that  it  did  not,  she  was  offended,  and  harboured  the  convic- 
tion that  she  was  herself  the  injured  party.  Why  were  not 
Stephen's  eyes  constituted  as  the  eyes  of  other  men  ?  She  had 
good  occasion  to  take  umbrage  at  the  perversity  of  his  vision. 
She  had  admitted  at  one  time,  faintly,  and  with  a  graceful  curtsey, 
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a  pretty  apology,  and  with  that  reluctance  which  a  woman  has  to 
confess  a  fault,  that  her  husband  had  been  an  injured  man ;  but 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  over  twenty  years,  their  relative  positions 
were  reyersed.    The  cases  are  known  of  girls  who  have  swallowed 
packets  of  needles.    These  needles  inside  have  caused  at  first 
uneasiness  and   alarm  for  the  consequences;   but  when  they 
gradually,  and  in  succession,  work  out,  some  at  the  elbows,  some 
at  the  finger  ends,  some  at  the  nose,  and  in  the  end  come  all  away, 
they  cease  to  trouble,  and  become  a  joke.    It  is  so  with  our  moral 
transgressions.    When  committed,  they  plunge  us  in  an  agony  of 
remorse  and  fear ;  but  gradually  they  work  out  of  us,  point  or 
head  foremost,  and  finally  we  get  rid  of  them  altogether.    Now 
Marianne  Welsh  and  Stephen  Saltren  had  swallowed  a  packet  of 
needles  between  them,  and  they  were  all  her  needles  which  had 
entered  him.    She  did  not  retain  hers  long,  but  as  they  worked 
out  of  her,  they  worked  into  him  and  transfixed  his  heart,  which 
bristled  with  them,  like  a  christening  pin-cushion.     This,  of 
course,  |Was  particularly  annoying  to  her.     To  forgiye  and  to 
forget  is  a  Christian  yirtue,  and  Saltren,  she  argued,  was  no  better 
than  a  heathen,  for  all  his  profession,  because  he  neither  forgot  nor 
forgave. 

When  Mrs.  Saltren  made  the  announcement  to  her  brother  and 
husband,  that  a  cruel  fraud  had  been  committed  on  her,  she  had 
acted  without  premeditation,  stung  to  the  confession  by  her  galled 
vanity  at  her  brother's  disrespectful  tone,  and  with  an  indefined, 
immatured  desire  of  setting  herself  to  rights  with  her  husband. 

The  story  had  been  contemptuously  cast  back  in  her  face  by 
James  Welsh;  and  it  was  with  some  surprise  and  much  satis- 
faction, that  she  saw  her  husband  ready  to  accept  it  without 
question.  Captain  Saltren  had  not  offered  to  accompany  his 
brother-in-law  to  the  station,  which  was  four  miles  distant ;  he 
could  hardly  wait  with  patience  his  departure.  No  sooner  was 
Welsh  gone,  than  Saltren  grasped  his  wife's  arm,  and  said  in  his 
deepest  tones, ''  Tell  me  all,  Marianne,  tell  me  all ! " 

''  I  ought,"  said  Mrs.  Saltren,  recovering  herself  from  the  con- 
fusion which  she  felt,  when  her  brother  ridiculed  her  story,  **  I 
ought  at  this  day  to  wear  a  coronet  of  diamonds.  I  was  loved  by 
a  distinguished  nobleman  with  ardour.  I  cannot  say  that  I  loved 
him  equally;  but  I  was  dazzled.  His  family  naturally  were 
strenuously  opposed  to  our  union ;  but,  indeed,  Uiey  knew  nothing 
at  all  about  it.  He  entreated  me  to  consent  to  have  our  union 
celebrated  in  private.  He  undertook  to  obtain  a  special  licence 
from  the  Archbishop.  How  was  I  to  know  that  my  simplicity 
was  being  imposed  upon?    I  was  an  innocent,  confiding  girl, 
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ignorant    of    the    world's    deceit;    and    extraordinarily    good- 
looking." 

"  And  yon  did  not  reckon  on  the  wickedness  of  the  aristocracy* 
Go  on." 

Bnt  Marianne  pansed.  She  was  not  ready  to  fill  up  the  details, 
and  to  complete  her  narrative  without  consideration. 

"  Do  not  keep  me  in  torture ! "  protested  Saltren,  his  face  was 
twitching  convulsively. 

"How  could  I  help  myself?"  asked  Marianne.  "It  was  not 
my  fault  that  I  had  such  an  exquisite  complexion,  such  abundant 
beautiful  hair,  and  such  lovely  eyes ;  though,  heaven  knows,  little 
did  I  know  it  then,  or  have  I  thought  of,  or  valued  it  since.  My 
beauty  is,  to  some  extent,  gone  now,  but  not  altogether.  .  As  for 
my  teeth,  Stephen,  which  were  pearls — I  had  not  a  decayed  one 
in  my  jaws  then ;  but  after  I  married  you  they  began  to  go  with 
worry,  and  because  you  did  not  trust  me,  and  were  unkind 
tome!" 

"  Marianne,"  said  Saltren,  "  you  deceived  me — ^you  deceived  me 
cruelly.     You  told  me  nothing  of  this  when  I  married  you." 

"  I  was  always  a  woman  of  delicacy,  and  it  was  not  for  me  to 
speak.  I  had  been  deceived  and  was  deserted.  Only  when  too 
late  did  I  find  how  wickedly  I  had  been  betrayed,  and  then, 
when  you  came  by  and  found  me  in  my  sorrow  and  desolation,  I 
clung  to  your  hand ;  I  hoped  you  would  be  my  consolation,  my 
stay,  my  solace,  and  I — ^I " — she  burst  into  tears — "  I  have  been 
bitterly  disappointed.  I  have  found  you  without  love,  churlish, 
sullen,  holding  me  from  you  as  if  I  were  infected  with  the  plague, 
not  ready  to  clasp  me  as  an  unhappy,  suffering  woman,  that  needed 
all  the  love  and  pity  you  could  give." 

"  Not  one  word  did  you  tell  me  of  all  this.  You  let  me  marrj^ 
you  in  unsuspicion  that  before  you  had  loved  another." 

"  Not  at  all,  Stephen,"  she  said,  "  I  have  already  assured  you 
that  I  did  not  love  the  man  whom  I  so  foolishly  and  unfortunately^ 
trusted." 

**  Why  have  you  not  told  me  this  story  long  ago  ?  Why  havo 
you  left  me  in  the  dark  so  long  ?  " 

"  Your  own  fault,  Stephen,  none  but  yours.  If  you  had  shown  me 
that  consideration  which  becomes  a  professing  Christian,  I  might 
have  been  encouraged  to  open  my  poor,  tired,  fluttering  heart  to 
you ;  but  I  was  always  a  woman  of  extreme  delicacy,  and  very 
reserved.  You,  however,  were  distant,  and  cold,  and  jealous. 
Then  my  pride  bade  me  keep  my  tragic  story  to  myselt" 

Saltren  stood  before  her  with  folded  arms,  his  hands  were 
working.    He  could  not  keep  them  still  but  by  clasping  them  to 
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his  side.  '^  I  was  just,  Marianne  ! "  he  said.  *^  Just,  and  not 
severe  to  jndge.  I  judged  bnt  as  I  knew  the  facts.  K I  was  told 
nothing,  I  knew  nothing  to  extenuate  your  fault.  You  were 
yoang  and  beautiful,  and  I  thought  that  perhaps  you  had  not 
strong  principles  to  guide  you.  Now  that  you  have  told  me  all, 
I  allow  that  you  were  more  sinned  against  than  sinning ;  but  I 
cannot  acquit  you  of  not  entrusting  me  before  this  with  the  whole 
truth." 

"  You  never  asked  me  for  it." 

''No,"  he  answered  sternly;  ''I  could  not  do  that.  It  was 
for  you  to  have  spoken." 

Then,  all  at  once,  Saltren  began  to  tremble ;  he  took  hold  of 
the  window-jamb,  and  he  shook  so  that  the  diamond  panes  in  the 
casement  rattled.  He  stood  there  quivering  in  all  his  limbs. 
Great  drops  formed  and  rolled  off  his  tall  forehead,  hung  a  moment 
suspended  on  his  shaggy  brow,  and  then  fell  to  the  ground.  They 
were  not  tears,  they  were  the  anguish  drops  expressed  from  his  brain. 

Mrs.  Saltren  looked  at  him  with  astonishment  and  some 
trepidation.  She  never  had  comprehended  him.  She  could  not 
understand  what  was  going  on  in  him  now. 

"What  is  it,  Stephen?" 

He  waved  his  hand.    He  could  not  speak. 

-"  But,  Stephen,  what  is  it  ?    Are  you  ill  ?  " 

Then  he  threw  himself  before  her,  and  clasped  her  to  him 
furiously,  with  a  cry  and  a  sob,  and  broke  into  a  convulsion  of 
loud  weeping.  He  kissed  her  forehead,  hair,  and  lips.  He  seized 
her  hands,  and  covered  them  at  once  with  tears  and  kisses. 

"  Marianne ! "  he  said  at  last,  with  a  voice  interrupted  and 
choked,  "for  all  these  years  we  have  been  divided,  you  and  I, 
I  and  you,  under  one  roof,  and  yet  with  the  whole  world  between 
us.  I  never  loved  any  but  you — never,  never  any ;  and  all  these 
long  years  there  has  been  my  old  love  deep  in  my  heart,  not  dead, 
but  sleeping ;  and  now  and  then  putting  up  its  hands  and  uttering 
a  cry,  and  I  have  bid  it  go  to  sleep  again  and  lie  still,  and  never 
hoped  that  the  trumpet  would  sound,  and  it  would  spring  up  to  . 
life  once  more.  But  why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  before  ?  Why 
did  you  hide  from  me  that  you  were  the  sufferer,  you  the  wronged  ? 
If  you  would  have  told  me  this,  I  would  have  forgiven  you  long 
ago.  My  heart  has  been  hungering  and  crying  out  for  love.  I 
have  seen  you  every  day,  and  felt  that  I  have  loved  you,  felt  it  in 
every  vein.  To  me  you  have  not  grown  old,  but  have  remained 
the  same,  only  there  was  this  shadow  of  a  great  darkness  between 
us.  '  I  constrained  myself,  because  I  considered  you  had  sinned 
against  God  and  me,  and  were  unworthy  of  being  loved  I " 
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Again  he  drew  her  head  to  his  shoulder^  laid  it  there,  and  kissed 
her,  and  sobbed,  and  clasped  her  passionately. 

''  Marianne !  Let  him  that  is  withont  gnilt  cast  the  first  stone. 
I  forgive  you.  Tell  me  that  you  loved  me  when  I  came  to  you 
asking  you  to  be  mine." 

"  I  did  love  you,  Stephen — ^you  and  you  only." 

'*  And  that  other ;  he  who—"  he  did  not  finish  the  sentence 
— a  fresh  fit  of  trembling  came  on  him. 

^'  I  never  did  love  him,  Stephen.  Only  his  title  and  his  position 
impressed  me.  I  was  young,  and  he  was  so  much  my  superior  in 
age ;  in  rank,  in  strength ;  and  the  prospect  opened  before  me 
was  so  splendid,  that  a  poor,  young,  trustful,  foolish  thing  like 
me 

**  Ton  did  not  love  him  ?  "    Stephen  spoke  with  eagerness. 

"  I  have  assured  you  that  I  never  did." 

*^  Oh  the  age  that  we  have  spent  together  under  one  roof,  united 
yet  separated;  one  in  name,  apart  in  soul;  years  of  sorrow  to 
both  of  us ;  years  of  estrangement ;  years  of  disappointed  love, 
and  broken  trust,  and  embittered  home — all  this  we  owe  to  him ! " 

Marianne  felt  his  heart  beating  furiously,  and  his  muscles 
contracting  spasmodically  in  his  face,  that  was  against  hers,  in  his 
breast,  in  his  arms. 

Has  it  ever  chanced  to  the  reader  to  encounter  a  married  couple 
blind  to  each  other^s  faults?  and  these  faults  glaring?  One 
might  suppose  that  daily  intercourse  would  have  sharpened  the 
perception  of  each  other's  weaknesses,  but  instead  of  that  it  blunts 
it.  They  cannot  detect  in  each  other  the  grotesque,  the  ugly,  the 
false,  that  are  conspicous  and  offensive  to  every  one  else.  Love, 
it  is,  which  has  softly  dropped  the  veil  over  their  eyes,  or  with- 
drawn from  them  the  faculty  of  perceiving  in  each  other  these 
blemishes  which,  if  perceived,  would  make  common  life  un- 
endurable. Love  is  well  painted  as  blind,  but  the  blindest  of  all 
loves  is  the  loves  of  the  married.  In  the  case  of  the  Saltrens  the 
blindness  was  on  one  side  only,  because  on  his  side  only  was  there 
true  love.  This  had  dulled  his  perception,  so  that  he  saw  not  the 
shallowness,  untruthfulness,  vanity,  and  heartlessness  in  Marianne, 
qualities  which  her  brother  saw  clearly  enough. 

"  You  have  borne  your  wrong  all  these  years  unavenged,"  he 
said  "  My  God !  how  I  have  misjudged  you !  One  word  more, 
Marianne."  He  disengaged  himself  from  her.  He  had  been 
kneeling  with  his  arms  enfolding  her;  now  he  released  his  hold, 
and  knelt  bolt-upright,  with  his  hands  depending  to  the  floor, 
gaunt,  ungainly,  motionless.  "  Marianne,"  he  said  slowly,  "  I 
know  so  much  that  I  must  be  told  all.    I  must  know  the  rest." 
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He  pansed  for  full  a  minute,  looking  her  steadily  in  the  face,  still 
kneeling  npright,  stiffly,  unconthly.    "  Who  was  he  ?  " 

Marianne  did  not  speak.  Now  in  tnm  agitation  oyercame  her. 
Had  she  gone  too  far  with  this  story,  true  or  false  ? 

She  raised  her  hands  deprecatingly.  What  would  the  con- 
sequences be  ? 

Then,  all  at  once,  with  a  shriek  rather  than  a  cry,  Saltren 
leaped  to  his  feet. 

*'You  need  not  say  a  word,  I  know  all  now,  all — ^without 
your  telling  me.  You  were  in  the  park  at  the  time  with  the 
old  Lady  Lamerton,  and — and  you  had  the  boy  named  after 
him." 

Had  there  been  light  in  the  room,  it  would  haye  been  seen  how 
pale  was  the  face  of  Mrs.  Saltren,  but  that  of  her  husband,  the 
captain,  had  turned  a  deadlier  white  still. 

'' It  all  unfolds  before  me,  all  becomes  plain  I"  he  cried.  ^'I 
wondered  whose  was  the  head  I  saw  on  the  book." 

"  On  what  book,  Stephen  ?  " 

'*  I  feared,  I  doubted,  but  now  I  doubt  no  more.  It  was  his 
likeness ! " 

"  What  book  do  you  mean  ?  " 

''  The  book  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel  which  I  saw  an  angel 
carry  in  his  right  hand,  flying  in  the  midst  of  heayen ;  and  he 
cast  the  book  down,  and  the  book  was  dipped  in  blood ;  and  when 
it  fell  into  the  water,  the  water  was  turned  to  blood,  as  the  riyer 
of  Egypt  when  Israel  was  about  to  escape." 

The  door  flew  open,  and  Giles  Inglett  Saltren  entered,  wearing 
a  light  coat  thrown  oyer  his  eyening  dress.  As  he  came  in  be 
removed  his  hat. 

Captain  Saltren  turned  on  him  with  flashing  eyes,  and  in  his 
most  sonorous  tones  said,  as  he  waved  him  away :  "  Go  back,  go 
back  whence  you  came.  You  iiave  no  part  in  me.  You  are  not 
my  son.  Betum  to  him  who  has  cared  for  you :  to  him  who  is 
your  father — Lord  Lamerton." 


Chapteb  XVII. 

HOW  JIKOLES  TOOK  IT. 

Giles  Inglett  Saltren  stood  motionless,  his  hat  in  one  hand, 
with  the  other  holding  the  door,  looking  at  the  captain.  No 
lamp  had  been  lighted  in  the  room  since  the  sun  had  set,  and  he 
could  only  see  his  father's  face  indistinctly  by  the  pale  evening 
sky  light  cast  in  through  window  and  door.    But  he  would  have 
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known  from  the  tones  of  his  father's*  yoice  that  he  was  profoundly 
moved^  even  if  he  had  not  caught  the  words  he  uttered.  At  first, 
indeed,  he  was  too  surprised  to  comprehend  the  full  force  of  these 
words ;  but,  when  their  significance  became  clear  to  him,  he  also 
became  moved,  and  he  said  gravely — 

"  This  must  be  explained." 

''What  I  said  is  quickly  explained,"  answered  the  captain; 
and  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

Does  the  reader  remember  a  familiar  toy  of  childhood  composed 
of  pretty  birds,  with  feathers  stuck  in  them,  strung  on  horsehair 
or  wires  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  cage,  but  with  this  difference,  that 
the  cage  did  not  contain  the  birds?  When  this  toy  was  set 
down,  all  the  little  figures  quivered  slowly,  uncertainly,  to  the 
bottom,  and,  when  it  was  reversed,  the  same  process  was  repeated. 
It  was  so  with  the  captain's  speech.  His  words  were  threaded 
on  the  tremulous  strings  of  his  vocal  organ,  and  not  only  quivered 
from  a  high  pitch  down,  but  also  went  up  from  a  low  one  with 
much  vibration  on  high.  A  voice  of  this  quality  is  provocative 
of  sympathy ;  as,  when  a  violoncello  string  is  touched,  a  piano 
chord  trembles  responsive.  Such  voices  make  not  the  voices,  but 
the  hearts  of  other  men  to  tremble,  I  know  a  slater  who, 
when  I  am  ordering  of  him  slates,  brings  tears  into  my  eyes  by 
asking  if  I  will  have  ''  Duchess  "  or  '*  Bag." 

<<My  words  are  quickly  explained,"  said  Stephen  Saltren.  ^'I 
have  never  regarded  you  as  my  son — ^have  never  treated  you  as 
such.  You  know  that  I  have  shown  you  no  fatherly  affection, 
because  I  knew  from  the  beginning  that  not  a  drop  of  my  blood 
flowed  in  your  veins.  But  never,  before  this  evening,  have  I 
allowed  you,  or  any  one  else,  to  suspect  what  I  knew,  lest  the 
honour  of  your  mother  should  suffer.  Now,  and  only  now,  has 
the  entire  truth  been  disclosed  to  me.  I  did  not  suspect  it,  no, 
not  when  yon  were  christened  and  given  the  name  you  bear.  I 
thought  it  was  a  compliment  paid  through  a  fancy  of  your  mother's 
to  the  family  in  which  she  had  lived,  that  was  all.  A  little 
flickering  suspicion  may  have  been  aroused  afterwards,  when  his 
lordship,  to  save  you  from  consumption,  sent  you  abroad ;  but  I 
put  it  angrily  from  me  as  unworthy  of  being  harboured.  I  had 
no  real  grounds  for  suspicion ;  since  then  it  has  come  up  in  my 
heart  again  and  again,  and  I  have  stamped  down  the  hateful 
thought  with  a  kind  of  rage  and  shame  at  myself  for  thinking  it. 
Only  to-night  has  the  whole  story  been  told  me,  and  I  find  that 
your  mother  was  not  to  blame— that  no  real  dishonour  stains  her 
— that  all  the  fault,  all  the  guilt,  lies  on  and  blackens — ^blackens 
and  degrades  his  soul  I " 
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"  I  did  not  mean  to  say — that  is,  I  did  not  wish "  began 

Mrs.  Saltren,  in  a  weeping  expostulating  tone. 

''  Marianne^  say  nothing/'  Captain  Saltren  tnmed  to  her.  ''  It 
is  not  for  yon  to  justify  yourself  to  your  child.  The  story  shall 
be  told  him  by  me.    I  will  spare  you  the  pain  and  shame." 

''  But,  mother,"  said  Jingles,  shutting  the  door  behind  him  and 
leaning  his  back  against  it,  '^  I  must  be  told  the  whole  truth.  I 
must  have  it  at  least  confirmed  by  your  lips." 

"  My  dear  " — Mrs.  Saltren's  Toice  shook — "  I  would  not  make 
mischief^  for  the  world.  I  hate  aboye  eyerything  the  mischief- 
makers.  If  there  be  one  kind  of  people  I  abhor  it  is  those  who 
make  mischief;  and  I  am,  thank  heayen,  not  one  of  such." 

''  Quite  so,"  said  her  son  grayely ;  '*  but  I  must  know  what  I 
haye  to  belieye,  for  I  must  act  on  it." 

''  Oh,  my  dear,  do  nothing !  lict  it  remain,  if  you  loye  me, 
just  as  if  it  had  neyer  be  told.  I  should  die  of  shame  were  it  to 
come  out." 

*^  It  shall  not  come  out,"  said  Giles ;  **  but  I  must  know  from 
your  lips,  mother,  whether  I  am — I  cannot  say  it.  My  happiness^ 
my  future  depend  on  my  knowledge  of  what  my  real  parentage 
is.    You  can  understand  that  ?  " 

"  Well,  then,  it  is  true  that  you  are  not  Stephen  Saltren's  son^ 
and  it  is  true  that  I  was  a  shamcfally-used  and  deceiyed  woman, 
and  that  I  had  no  bad  intentions  whateyer.  I  was  always  a 
person  of  remarkable  delicacy  and  refinement  aboye  my  station. 
As  for  who  your  father  was,  I  name  no  names;  and,  indeed,. just 
now,  when  the  captain  asked  me,  I  said  the  same — that  I  would 
name  no  names,  and  so  I  stick  to  the  same  resolution,  and  nothing 
more  shall  be  torn  from  me,  not  if  you  were  to  tear  me  to  pieces 
with  a  chain  harrow. 

"  Gome  without,"  said  the  captain,  *'  and  you  shall  hear  from 
me  how  it  came  to  pass.  We  must  spare  your  mother's  feelings. 
She  was  not  in  fault,  she  was  wickedly  imposed  on." 

Then  the  mining  captain  moyed  to  the  door;  Giles  Inglett 
opened  it,  and  stood  aside  to  allow  his  reputed  father  to  go  through ; 
then  he  followed  him  and  shut  the  door  behind  them. 

Half  an  hour  passed.  Mrs.  Saltren  remained  for  some  minutes 
seated  where  she  had  been,  consoling  herself  with  the  reflectioa 
that  she  had  named  no  names ;  and  that,  if  mischief  came  of  this, 
the  fault  would  attach  to  Saltren,  not  to  her.  A  little  while  ago 
we  said  that  loye  was  blind,  hymeneal  loye  most  blind;  but 
blind  with  incurable  ophthalmia,  blindest  of  all  blindness,  is  self* 
loye. 

Mrs.  Saltren  rose  and  went  about  her  domestic  affairs. 
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"  No  one  can  oharge  me/'  said  she,  *'  with  haying  kept  my  honse 
untidy,  or  with  having  left  nnmended  my  hnsband's  clothes.  To 
think  of  the  cartloads  of  buttons  I've  pnt  on  daring  my  married 
life !  It  is  enough  to  conyince  any  but  the  enyious.  Well,  it  is 
a  comfort  that  Stephen  has  been  brought  to  his  senses  at  last, 
and  come  to  yiew  matters  in  a  proper  light  Fye  heard  James 
say  that  there  is  a  nenre  goes  from  each  eyeball  into  the  brain, 
and  afore  they  enter  it  they  take  a  twist  about  each  other,  and, 
so  coupled,  march  in  together.  And  James  said  if  it  were  not  so 
we  should  see  double,  and  neither  eye  would  agree  with  the  other. 
I  mind  quite  well  that  he  said  this  one  day  when  I  was  com- 
plaining to  him  that  Stephen  and  I  didn't  get  on  quite  right 
together.  He  said  we'd  get  our  twist  one  day  and  then  see  all 
alike.  What  he  said  is  come  true ;  leastways,  the  proper  twist 
has  come  in  Stephen.    Thank  God,  I  always  see  straight." 

She  went  to  a  comer  cupboard  and  opened  it. 

''  Now  that  Stephen  is  gone,"  she  said,  '^  I'll  rinse  out  the  glass 
James  had  for  his  gin-and-water.  Saltren  is  that  crazy  on 
teetotalism  that  he  would  be  angry  if  he  knew  I  had  given  James 
any,  and  angry  to  think  I  kept  spirits  in  the  house ;  and  because 
he  is  so  stupid  I'm  obliged  to  put  it  in  a  medicine-bottle  with 
'  For  outward  application  only '  on  it,  and  say  it  is  a  lotion  for 
neuralgia.  It  is  a  mercy  that  I  named  no  names,  so  my  conscience 
is  clear.  It  is  just  as  in  Egypt,  when  there  was  darkness  over  all 
the  land,  the  Israelites  had  light  in  their  dwellings.  I  thank 
goodness  I've  always  the  clearest  of  light  in  me." 

She  removed  the  tumbler  and  washed  it  in  the  back  kitchen. 

<<  When  one  comes  to  consider  it,  after  all,  Stephen  isn't  so 
very  much  out  in  his  reckoning.  When  does  a  nobleman  take  a 
delicate  lad  out  of  a  school  and  send  him  to  a  warm  climate  because 
his  lungs  are  affected,  and  then  give  him  scholarship  and  college 
education,  without  having  something  that  makes  him  do  it  ?  Are 
there  no  other  delicate  lads  with  weak  lungs  besides  Giles? 
Why  did  not  his  lordship  send  them  to  Bordighera  ?  Are  there 
no  other  clever  young  fellows  in  national  schools  besides  my  boy, 
to  be  taken  up  and  pushed  on?  There  must  have  been  some 
reason  for  my  lord  selecting  Giles.  Was  it  because  I  had  been  in 
service  in  the  house  ?  Other  young  women  out  of  the  park  have 
married  and  had  children,  but  I  never  heard  of  my  lord  doing 
anything  for  their  sons.  None  of  them  have  been  sent  to  college 
and  made  into  gentlemen  except  my  boy.  But  then  I  was  un- 
commonly good-looking,  that  is  true,  and  not  another  young 
hussey  at  the  park  was  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  me.  Though,  the 
Iiord  knows,  I  never  set  store  on  good  looks.    If  it  pleases  his 
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lordship  to  treat  Giles  almost  as  if  he  were  a  bob,  he  has  a  right 
to  do  so,  bat  he  must  take  the  consequences.  I  don't  interfere 
with  the  fancies  of  others,  but  if  any  one  chooses  to  do  a  queer 
thing,  he  must  expect  to  haye  to  answer  for  it.  I  have  no  donbt 
that  his  lordship  has  frequently  wished  he  had  a  son,  sifeh  a  fine 
and  handsome  fellow  as  my  Giles,  and  for  some  years  he  was 
without  any  son  of  his  own  to  inherit  his  title,  lliere  was  only 
Miss  Arminell.  Anyhow,  no  responsibility  attaches  to  me,  what- 
ever may  be  said.  No  one  can  blame  me.  His  lordship  ought 
never  to  have  taken  notice  of  Giles,  never  to  have  bad  the  doctor 
examine  his  lungs,  and,  when  told  that  the  boy  would  die  unless 
sent  to  the  sputh  of  France,  he  should  have  said,  ^  He  is  the  son 
of  poor  parents,  who  can't  afford  the  expense,  so  I  suppose  he 
must  die.'  No  one  could  have  blamed  him,  then.  And  when 
Giles  came  back — ^better,  but  still  delicate,  and  not  suited  to  do 
hard  work — ^my  lord  should  not  have  sent  him  to  school  and 
college,  and  taken  him  in  at  Orleigh  Park  as  tutor  to  his  son — 
he  should  not  have  done  any  of  these  things  unless  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  take  the  consequences.  Scripture  says  that  no 
man  sets  down  to  build  a  tower  without  having  first  counted  the 
cost.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  folks  will  say  queer  things, 
and  I  know  for  certain  my  husband  thinks  queer  fancies  about 
my  boy  and  Lord  Lamerton ;  but  who  is  to  blame  for  that  ?  If 
his  lordship  didn't  want  to  make  it  thought  by  all  the  world  that 
Giles  was  his  son,  all  I  can  say  is,  he  shouldn't  have  done  for  him 
what  he  did.  It  is  not  my  place  to  stop  idle  talk.  I'd  like  to 
know  whether  it  is  any  woman's  duty  to  run  about  a  parish 
correcting  the  mistakes  made  by  the  gossiping  tongues  therein. 
I  thank  heaven  I  am  not  a  gadabout.  I  do  my  duty,  washing, 
and  ironing,  and  mending  of  waistcoats,  and  sewing  on  of  buttons, 
and  darning  of  stocking-feet,  and  baking  of  meat-dumplings,  and 
peeling  of  potatoes ;  that  is  what  my  work  is,  and  I  do  it  well.  I 
don't  take  upon  me  the  putting  to  rights  of  other  folks  when  in 
error.  Every  one  stands  for  himself.  If  you  eut  the  wick 
crooked  you  must  expect  your  chimney-glass  to  get  smoked,  and, 
if  Lord  Lamerton  has  snipped  his  wick  askew,  he  must  look  out 
for  fish-tails." 

Mrs.  Saltren  removed  her  petroleum  lamp-glass,  struck  a  match, 
and  proceeded  slowly  to  light  her  lamp. 

*'  1  remember  James  telling  me  once,  how  that  he  had  been  in 
France,  I  think  he  called  it  La  Yend^,  where  the  fields  are 
divided  by  dykes  full  of  stagnant  water ;  and  one  of  the  industries 
of  the  place  is  the  collecting  of  leeches.  The  men  roll  up  their 
breeches  above  the  knee  and  carry  a  pail,  and  wade  in  the  ditches, 
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and  now  and  aga^  throw  up  a  leg,  and  sweep  off  two,  three,  or  it 
may  be  a  dozen  leeches  from  the  calf  into  the  pail.  Then  they 
wade  farther,  and  np  with  a  leg  again,  and  off  with  a  fresh  batch 
of  leeches.  I  hayen't  been  in  a  big  house,  and  seen  the  ways  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  not  found  out  that  they  are  waders  in  leech 
dykes,  and  that  it  is  as  much  as  they  can  do  to  keep  their  calves 
clear,  and  their  blood  from  being  sucked  out  of  them  altogether. 
Now  what  I  want  to  know  is,  if  a  starved  leech  does  bite,  and 
suck  and  swell,  and  is  not  wiped  off  and  sent  to  market,  but  gets 
reglar  blown  out  with  blood,  hasn't  that  leech  a  right  to  say  that 
he  has  in  him  the  blood  of  the  man  to  whom  he  has  attached  him- 
self ?  I'd  ask  any  independent  jury  whether  my  Giles  Inglett 
has  eaten  and  drunk  more  at  Saltren's  expense,  or  at  that  of  his 
lordship,  whether  he  does  not  owe  his  very  life  to  his  lordship 
as  much  as  to  me,  for  he'd  have  died  of  decline  if  he  had  not  been 
sent  to  the  South.  And  if  he  owes  his  life  to  Lord  Lamerton 
equally  as  he  does  to  me,  and  has  been  fed,  and  clothed,  and 
educated  by  him  and  not  by  Saltren,  why  then,  like  the  leech,  he 
can  say  he  has  the  blood  of  the  Lamertons  in  him.  That  is  com- 
mon sense.    And  again — ^bother  that  lamp ! " 

Mrs.  Saltren  in  place  of  turning  the  wick  up,  had  turned  it 
down,  and  was  obliged  to  remove  the  chimney  and  strike  another 
match. 

*^  And  then,"  she  continued,  '^  if  Lord  Lamerton  has  not  chose 
to  wipe  him  off  into  the  pail,  who  is  to  blame  but  himself?  If 
he  choose  to  keep  his  leg  in  a  leech  pond,  there's  neither  rhyme 
nor  reason  in  my  objecting ;  and  he  has  no  claim  to  cry  out. 
Put  Giles  on  a  plate,  and  sprinkle  salt  on  him,  and  whose  blood 
will  come  out?  Any  one  can  see  he  is  a  gentleman!  He  has 
imbibed  it  all,  his  manners,  his  polish,  his  knowledge,  everything 
he  has,  from  Lord  Lamerton  and  others,  all  the  world  can  see  it." 

Then  in  came  the  young  man  about  whom  she  was  arguing 
with  herself.  He  could  not  speak,  so  great  was  his  agitation,  but 
he  went  to  his  mother,  and  threw  his  arms  about  her,  clasped  her 
to  his  heart,  and  kissed  her.  For  some  time  he  could  not  say 
anything,  but  after  awhile  he  conquered  his  emotion  sufficiently 
to  say — 

"Oh,  my  mother — my  poor  mother!  Oh,  my  dear,  my  ill- 
used  mother ! "  and  then  again  his  emotions  got  the  better  of  him. 
''  I  cannot,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  with  a  renewed  effort  to  govern 
himself,  "  I  cannot  say  what  I  shall  do  now,  I  cannot  even  think, 
but  I  am  sure  of  one  thing,  I  must  remain  no  longer  at  the  park." 

"  My  boy ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Saltren.  "  Pall  off  yourself  into 
the  plate  and  salt ! " 
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"  I  do  not  understand,"  said  he.  She  left  him  in  his  ignorance, 
she  had  been  thinking  of  the  leeches. 

"My  dear  Giles!  whatever  you  do,  don't  breathe  a  word  of 
this  to  any  one." 

"  Mother,  I  will  not,  you  may  be  sure  of  that." 

"  Not  to  Lord  Lamerton  above  all — not  for  heaven's  sake/' 

"  Least  of  all  to  him." 

"  I  should  get  into  such  trouble.    Oh,  my  gracious ! " 

"Mother  dear" — the  young  fellow  clasped  her  to  his  heart 
again — "  how  inexpressibly  precious  you  are  to  me  now,  and  how 
I  grieve  for  you.     I  can  say  no  more  now." 

Then  he  went  forth. 

"  Why,  bless  me ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Saltern,  "  he  never  was  so 
affectionate  before.  Well,  as  feur  as  human  reason  goes,  it  does 
seem  as  if  all  things  were  being  brought  to  their  best  for  me ; 
for  this  day  has  given  me  my  husband's  love  and  doubled  that  of 
my  son." 

Giles  Inglett  Saltern  walked  hastily  back  to  the  park.  On 
his  way  he  encountered  Samuel  Ceely,  who  put  forth  his  maimed 
hand,  and  crooked  the  remaining  fingers  in  his  overcoat,  to  arrest 
him,  as  he  went  by. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?  "  asked  Jingles  impatiently. 

"I  should  be  so  glad  if  you  would  put  in  a  word  for  me," 
pleaded  the  old  man. 

**  I  am  engaged — ^I  cannot  wait." 

"But,"  urged  old  Ceely,  without  letting  go  his  hold,  "Joan 
has  axed  Miss  Arminell  for  a  scullery-maid's  place  for  me.  Now 
I'd  rather  have  to  do  wi'  the  dogs,  or  I  could  keep  the  guns 
beautifully  clean,  or  even  the  stables." 

"I  reaUy  cannot  attend  to  this  I"  said  Jingles  impatiently. 
"I  have  other  matters  of  more  importance  now  on  my  mind; 
besides,  my  influence  is  not  what — ^"  he  spoke  bitterly — *^  what  it 
should  be  in  the  great  house." 

"  You  might  do  me  a  good  turn,  and  speak  a  word  for  me." 

"  The  probability  of  my  speaking  a  good  word  for  you^  or  any 
one  to  Lord  Lamerton,  or  of  doing  any  one  a  good  turn  in  Orleigh 
Park,  is  gone  from  me  for  ever,"  said  Giles.  "  You  must  detain 
me  no  longer — it  is  useless.    Let  me  go." 

He  shook  himself  free  from  the  clutch  of  the  old  man,  and 
walked  along  the  road. 

After  he  had  gone  several  paces,  perhaps  a  hundred  yards,  he 
turned — moved  by  what  impulse  was  unknown  to  him — and  looked 
back.  Lx  the  road,  lit  by  the  moon,  stood  the  cripple,  stretching 
forth  his  maimed  hand  after  him,  with  the  claw-like  fingers. 
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Chapter  XVIIL 

now  ARHINBLL  TOOK  IT. 

Giles  Inglett  Saltben  walked  on  fast^  he  was  disturbed  in  the 
stream  of  his  thoughts  by  the  interruption  of  the  tiresome  old 
cripple.  He  had  more  important  matters  to  occupy  his  mind  than 
the  requirements  of  Samuel  Oeely.  His  heart  beat,  his  hands 
became  moist.  What  a  marvellous  disclosure  had  been  made  to 
him — ^and  he  wondered  at  himself  for  not  having  divined  it  before. 
He  argued  much  as  did  his  mother.  Why  had  Lord  Lamerton  done 
such  great  things  for  him,  why  had  he  sent  him  abroad,  found  him 
money,  given  him  education,  lifted  him  far  above  the  sphere  in 
which  his  parents  moved,  unless  he  felt  called  to  do  so  by  a  sense 
of  responsibility,  such  as  belongs  to  a  father. 

To  a  whole  class  of  minds  disinterested  conduct  is  inconceiv- 
able. All  such  conduct  as  is  oblique  is  to  them  intelligible,  and 
allowance  is  made  by  them  for  stupidity,  and  stupidity  with  them 
is  the  same  thing  as  unselfishness.  But  such  unselfishness  is  per- 
missible only  by  fits  as  lapses  from  the  course  which  all  men 
naturally  take.  But  that  men  should  act  consistently  on  dis- 
interested motives  is  an  idea  too  preposterous  for  them  to  allow 
of  its  existence. 

This  class  of  minds  does  not  belong  specially  to  any  particular 
stratum  of  society,  though  it  is  found  to  be  most  prevalent  where 
the  struggle  for  existence  is  most  keen,  and  where  there  is  least 
culture. 

But  of  culture  there  are  two  kinds,  that  which  is  external^ 
and  that  which  is  within ;  it  is  generally  found  that  this  inability 
to  understand  disinterested  conduct  is  found  everywhere  where 
the  inner  culture  does  not  exist. 

There  is,  we  believe,  a  rabbinic  legend  concerning  a  certain 
cow  which  was  its  own  calf,  and  much  disputation  ensued  among 
the  Talmudists,  to  determine  the  point  of  time  at  which  the  cow 
calved  itself,  and  when  it  ceased  to  be  accounted  beef,  and  became 
veal,  or  the  contrary.  But  what  seems  to  us  Gentiles  to  be  im- 
possible in  the  material  sense,  is  possible  enough  in  the  spiritual 
realm,  and  a  very  calf-like  self  may  become  the  mother  of  a  cow- 
self,  so  vast,  so  considerable  that,  like  the  Brahminic  cow,  Yaruna, 
it  will  occupy  the  entire  firmament,  extend  to  the  horizon  on  all 
sides,  and  overshadow  and  envelope  everything.  Yaruna  in  fact 
is  the  universe,  and  as  we  see  and  exist  in  that  universe,  so  with 
the  cow-self  bom  of  calf-self,  it  becomes  our  universe.  We  see 
only  that  cow,  inhale  the  breath  of  that  cow,  think  only  cow 
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thongbtfi,  stand  on  cow^  and  onr  aspirations  are  limited  on  all 
sides  by  cow.  That  cow  is  Self  born  of  self.  The  breath  of  that 
cow  is  sweet  to  onr  nostrils,  its  milk  the  nourishment  of  oar 
bowels,  its  low  is  mnsic  to  our  ears,  and  nothing  that  does  not 
smell  and  taste  and  sound  of  that  cow  is  worthy  of  being  smelt, 
and  tasted,  and  listened  to. 

Of  this  cow  we  can  give  information  unattainable  by  the  Babbis. 
We  can  watch  its  development,  if  we  cannot  determine  the  moment 
of  its  nativity.  It  probably  comes  to  the  birth  at  an  early  age, 
but  there  is  this  deserving  of  co9sideration  about  it  that  this  cow 
bom  of  calf  can  be  bled  to  whitness,  and  knocked  on  the  head  if 
taken  in  time. 

If,  however,  it  be  allowed  to  attain  to  heifferhood,  it  is  thence- 
forth unmanageable ;  we  see  everything  through  its  medium,  and 
like  and  dislike,  love  and  hate  fdl  objects  and  persons  as  they 
stand  within  or  without  of  the  compass  of  the  great  cow-self, 
which  has  become  our  Yaruna,  our  universe. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  such  as  live  under  the  shadow  of 
this  great  cow  are  oppressed  by  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  it  that  they  could  not  exist  apart  from 
it.  There  is  a  story  of  a  man  who  carried  a  monstrous  cow  on 
his  shoulders,  and  explained  that  he  had  acquired  the  ability  to 
do  so  by  beginning  with  the  creature  when  it  was  a  day  old.  As 
the  calf  grew,  so  grew  his  ability  of  supporting  its  weight.  It  is 
the  same  with  us,  we  carry  the  little  calf-self  about  on  our 
shoulders,  and  dance  along  the  road  and  leap  over  the  stones,  and 
as  day  by  day  the  calf  grows,  so  does  our  capacity  for  carrying  it, 
till  at  last  we  trudge  about  everywhere,  into  all  society,  even  into 
church,  with  the  monstrous  cow-self  on  our  shoulders,  and  do  not 
feel  that  we  have  anything  weighing  on  us  whatsoever. 

Now  Giles  Inglett  Saltren  had  grown  up  nursing  and  petting 
this  calf.  He  had  good-natural  abilities,  but  partly  through  his 
mother's  folly,  partly  through  external  circumstances,  he  had 
come  to  see  everything  through  a  medium  of  self.  The  notice 
taken  of  him  by  his  schoolmaster  because  he  was  intelligent,  by 
Lord  Lamerton  because  he  was  delicate,  the  very  stethoscoping  of 
his  lungs,  the  jellies  and  grapes  sent  him  from  the  great  house, 
the  petting  he  got  in  the  servants'  hall,  because  he  was  handsome 
and  interesting,  the  superiority  he  had  acquired  over  his  parents  by 
his  residence  abroad,  and  education,  all  tended  to  the  feeding  and 
fattening  of  the  calf-self;  and  the  cod-liver  oil  he  had  consumed, 
had  not  merely  gone  to  restore  his  lungs,  but  to  build  up  piles  of 
yellow  fat  on  the  flanks  of  self.  Jingles  had  already  reached  that 
point  at  which  his  cow  had  become  Yaruna,  his  entire  universe. 
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He  thonght  of,  considered^  nothing  from  any  other  point  of  view 
than  as  it  touched  himself* 

His  Gonscionsness  of  discomfort  in  the  society  at  Orleigh,  his 
bitterness  of  mood,  his  resentment  at  the  distinctions  not  purposely 
made,  but  naturally  existing  and  necessarily  insuperable,  between 
himself  and  those  with  whom  he  associated,  all  this  sprang  out  of 
the  one  source,  all  came  of  the  one  disease— intense,  all-absorbing, 
all-prevailing  selfishness. 

He  observed  the  natural  ease  that  pervaded  all  the  actions  of 
those  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact  in  the  upper  world, 
and  their  complete  lack  of  self-consciousness,  their  naturalness, 
simplicity,  in  all  they  said  and  did.  He  had  not  got  it — ^he  could 
not  acquire  it,  he  was  like  a  maid-of-all-work  from  a  farmhouse 
on  a  market  day  in  the  county  town  wearing  a  Mephistopheles 
hat  on  her  red  head,  and  ten-button  gbves  on  her  mottled  arms. 
He  was  conscious  of  his  self-consciousness — he  feared  it  would  be 
remarked.  It  made  him  suspicious  and  envious  and  angry.  He 
could  not  reach  to  the  ease  of  those  above  him,  and  therefore  he 
desired  to  level  them  to  his  own  plane.  A  man  with  black  blood 
in  his  veins  is  fearful  lest  those  at  the  table  should  look  at  his 
nails.  Jingles  was  ever  dreading  lest  some  chance  glance  should 
discover  the  want  of  breed  in  himself. 

This  caused  him  much  misery ;  and  this  all  came  of  his  carrying 
about  the  cow-self  with  him  into  my  lady*s  boudoir,  and  my  lord's 
study,  to  the  dining-rooms,  and  to  the  parlour. 

I  was  at  the  autumn  fair  some  years  ago  at  Liege;  on  the 
boulevards  were  streets  of  booths,  some  for  the  sale  of  cakes  and 
toys,  others  shows ;  but,  as  among  the  stalls  those  for  cakes  pre- 
vailed, so  among  the  shows  did  the  Bigolade  Parisienne  pre- 
ponderate. 

Not  having  the  faintest  conception  of  what  the  Bigolade  was^ 
I  paid  my  sou  and  entered  one  in  quest  of  knowledge ;  and  this 
is  what  I  saw — a  series  of  mirrors.  But  there  was  this  peculiar 
about  the  mirrors,  one  was  convex,  and  in  it  I  beheld  my  nose 
reduced  to  a  pimple,  and  my  eyes  to  currants;  another  was 
concave,  in  which  my  nose  swelled  to  a  proboscis,  and  my  eyes  to 
plums.  A  third  mirror  multiplied  my  face  fifty  times.  A  fourth 
showed  me  my  face  elongated,  as  when  my  MS.  has  been  returned 
'^  not  suited  "  from  an  editor ;  a  fifth  widened  my  face  to  an  absurd 
grin ;  in  a  sixth  I  saw  my  pleasant  self  magnified  in  serene  and 
smiling  beauty  in  the  midst,  and  showed  me  every  surrounding 
person  and  object,  the  faces  of  men,  the  houses,  the  cathedral,  the 
sky,  the  sun,  all  distorted  out  of  shape  and  proportions.  "  Eh  9a, 
M'sou,"  said  the  showman, ''  c'est  la  veritable  Bigolade  Parisienne." 
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Eh  9a,  mj  dear  readers,  was  Giles  Inglett  Saltren's  vision  of 
life.  He  saw  himself,  infinitely  magnified,  and  everything  else 
dwarfed  abont  him  and  tortnred  into  monstrosity. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  very  certain,  dear  reader,  in  this  great 
Bigolade  of  life  into  which  we  have  entered,  and  through  which 
we  are  walking,  there  are  some  who  are  always  seeing  themselves 
in  the  multiplying  mirror,  and  there  are  others  who  contemplate 
their  faces  continually  elongated,  whilst  others  again  see  them- 
selves in  the  widening  mirror  and  accommodate  themselves  to  be 
the  perpetual  bufibon.  Let  us  trust  that  these  are  not  many,  but 
there  certainly  are  some  who  view  themselves  enlarged  and  view 
everything  and  every  person  beside,  the  world  about  them,  the 
heaven  above  them,  in  a  state  of  distortion. 

Lord  Lamerton  had  shown  the  young  tutor  extraordinary 
kindness,  for  he  was  a  man  with  a  soft  heart,  and  he  really 
wished  to  make  the  young  fellow  happy.  He  would  have  liked 
Giles  to  have  opened  out  to  him  and  not  to  have  maintained  a 
formal  distance,  but  he  was  unable  to  do  more  than  invite  con- 
fidence, and  he  attributed  the  stiffness  of  the  tutor  to  his  shyness. 
Of  late,  his  lordship  had  begun  to  think  that  perhaps  Jingles 
was  somewhat  morbid,  but  this  he  attributed  to  his  constitu- 
tional delicacy.  Consumptive  people  are  fantastical,  was  his 
hasty  generalization. 

In  the  heart  of  Giles  Liglett  Saltren  a  very  mixed  feeling 
existed  as  he  walked  back  to  the  park.  He  was  gratified  to 
think  that  he  had  noble  blood  in  his  veins,  but  he  was  incensed 
at  the  thought  of  the  treachery  to  which  his  mother  had  fallen  a 
victim,  and  which  robbed  him  of  his  birth-rights.  Had  that 
function  in  the  drawing-room,  described  by  his  mother,  been 
celebrated  legally,  he  and  not  the  snivelling  little  Giles  would 
be  heir  to  Orleigh,  to  fifty  thousand  a  year,  and  a  coronet, 
and  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  What  use  would  Giles  the 
Little  make  of  his  privileges?  Would  he  not  lead  the  same 
prosaic  life  as  his  father,  planting  pines,  digging  fish-ponds, 
keeping  a  pack  of  hounds,  doing  the  active  work  of  a  county 
magnate  and  magistrate — whereas  he— Giles  Inglett  Saltren,  no 
longer  Saltren,  but  Baron  Lamerton  of  Orleigh,  might  become, 
with  the  advantages  of  his  birth,  wealth,  and  abilities  combined, 
the  greatest  statesman  and  reformer  England  had  known.  He 
felt  that  his  head  was  bursting  with  ideas,  his  blood  on  fire  to 
give  them  utterance,  and  his  hands  tingling  to  carry  his  projects 
into  effect.  Without  some  adventitious  help,  such  as  position 
and  wealth  could  give,  he  could  not  take  the  place  he  knew  by 
inner  illumination  should  be  his. 
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*'  I  was  sure  of  it/'  said  Jingles,  "  that  is  to  say,  I  imagined 
that  I  could  not  be  the  son  of  a  common  mining  captain.  There 
was  something  superior  to  that  sort  of  stuff  in  me.  But  now 
this  infamous  act  of  treachery  stands  between  me  and  acknow- 
ledgment by  the  world,  between  me  and  such  success  as,  perhaps 
no  man  in  England,  except  perhaps  Mr.  Gladstone,  has  attained 
to.  All  I  want  is  a  lift  on  the  ladder — after  that  first  step  I  will 
mount  the  rest  of  the  way  myself." 

He  walked  on  fast.  His  blood  seethed  in  his  heart.  He  was 
angry  with  Lord  Lamerton  for  having  betrayed  his  mother's 
trust,  and  with  his  mother  for  allowing  herself  to  be  deceiyed. 

^'  Something  may  yet  be  done.  It  is  not  impossible  that  I  may 
discover  what  has  not  been  suspected.  I  must  discover  this 
friend  who  pretended  to  be  a  parson,  and  search  the  archiepiscopal 
registers  for  the  alleged  licence.  It  is  hardly  likely,  that  my 
lord  would  dare  to  fabricate  a  false  licence,  or  for  a  friend  of  his 
to' run  the  risk,  out  of  friendship,  of  twenty-five  years' penal 
servitude.  No — ^it  is,  calmly  considered,  far  more  likely  that  a 
true  licence  was  obtained,  that  the  marriage,  though  secret,  was 
valid,  and  that  my  mother  was  imposed  upon,  when  assured  she 
had  been  duped,  and  then  she  was  forced  on  Captain  Saltren  to 
dispose  of  her  securely  against  discovering  her  rights  and 
demanding  them.  I  will  go  to  town  and  then  take  advice  what 
to  do.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  best  for  me  thence  to  write  to  his 
lordship  and  ask  for  the  particulars,  threatening,  unless  they  are 
furnished  me  voluntarily,  that  I  will  search  them  out  for  myself. 
If  I  were  the  Honourable  Giles  Inglett,"  mused  Jingles,  with  his 
eyes  on  the  moonlit  road,  ^'  how  utterly  different  my  position  in 
the  house  would  be  to  what  it  now  is.  That  confounded  butler, 
who  assumes  a  patronising  air,  and  would,  if  I  gave  him 
encouragement,  pat  me  on  the  shoulder.  That  impudent  valet, 
who  brought  me  up  the  wrong  waistcoat  yesterday  morning,  and 
allowed  me  to  ring  thrice  before  he  chose  to  answer  the  bell,  and 
never  apologised  for  having  kept  me  waiting.  Then,  again,  at 
table  the  other  day,  when  something  was  said  of  fish  out  of  water, 
the  footman  touched  my  back  with  the  dish  of  curried  prawns. 
He  did  it  intentionally,  he  meant  that  I  was  a  fish  out  of  water, 
a  curried  prawn  myself,  in  fiery  heat.  There  was  something  said 
among  the  gentlemen  about  Gammon,  the  man  who  has  just  been 
created  High  Sheriff  He  made  his  money  in  mines.  One  of 
those  present  said  that  those  fellows  who  scramble  into  society 
for  which  they  are  not  qualified  always  reminded  him  of  French 
poodles,  half-shaven  and  half-savage ;  every  one  laughed  and  the 
laugh  cut  me  like  knives.    I  am  sure  several  at  the  table  thought 
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of  me,  and  that  they  hare  taken  to  calling  to  me  '  the  French 
poodle.'  What  am  I  ?  I  am  either  his  lordship's  legitimate  but 
nnacknowleged  son — and  if  so  I  am  shaved  all  over ;  but  if  I  am 
as  he  would  pretend,  his  bastard — I  am  half-shaved,  and  so  half- 
shaved  I  mnst  mn  abont  the  world,  laughed  at,  thought  monstrous, 
pitied,  a  creature  of  aristocratic  and  plebeian  origin  commingled, 
with  the  hair  about  my  neck,  and  ears,  and  eyes,  and  nose,  but  all 
the  rest  of  me  polished  and  cultured.  A  poodle,  indeed !  I — a 
French  poodle ! " 

A  piece  of  decayed  branch  fallen  from  a  tree  lay  in  the  road. 
Jingles  kicked  it  away. 

**  That,"  said  he  passionately,  **  is  what  I  should  like  to  do  to 
the  butler,  were  I  the  Honourable  Giles.  And  that " — he  kicked 
another  stick — *^  is  how  I  would  treat  that  brute  who  allowed  me 
to  wait  for  my  waistcoat.  And  so  " — he  trod  on  and  snapped  a 
twig  that  lay  athwart  his  path — **  so  would  I  crush  the  footman 
who  dared  to  nudge  me  with  the  curried  prawns !  And  " — he 
caught  a  hazel  bough  that  hung  from  the  hedge,  and  broke  it 
off,  and  ripped  the  leaves  away,  and  then  with  his  teeth  pulled 
the  rind  away — ''and  this  is  what  I  would  do  to  that  man 
who  dared  to  talk  of  half-shaved  French  poodles.  Oh!  if  I 
could  be  but  a  despot — a  dictator  for  an  hour — ^for  an  hour 
only — to  ram  the  curried  prawns  down  the  throat  of  that  insolent 
rufiSan  who  nudged  me,  and  to  flay  alive  that  creature  who  spoke 
of  poodles !  Then  I  would  cheerfully  surrender  my  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  and  be  the  democratic  leader  once  more." 

He  entered  the  park  grounds  by  a  side-gate  and  was  soon  on 
the  terrace.  There  he  saw  Arminell  returning  to  the  house  from 
her  stroll  in  the  avenue. 

''Mr.  Saltren,"  she  said,  ''have  you  also  been  enjoying  the 
beauty  of  the  night  ?  " 

"I  have  been  trying  to  cool  the  fever  within,"  he  replied. 

"  I  hope,"  she  said,  misunderstanding  him,  "  that  you  have  not 
caught  tiie  influenza,  or  whatever  it  is,  from  Giles." 

"  I  have  taken  nothing  from  Giles.  The  fever  I  speak  of  is  not 
physical." 

"Oh!  you  are  still  thinking  of  what  we  discussed  over  the 
Noah's  Ark." 

"  Tes — how  can  I  help  it  ?  I  who  am  broken  and  trodden  on  at 
every  moment." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  this,  Mr.  Saltren.  I  also  have  been 
talking  the  matter  over  with  papa,  and  after  he  went  in,  I  have 
been  walking  up  and  down  under  the  trees  meditating  on  it — ^bui 
I  get  no  farther,  for  all  my  thinking." 
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"  Miss  Inglett,"  said  Jingles,  "  the  time  of  barley-mows  is 
at  an  end.  Hitherto  we  haTe  had  the  oats,  and  the  wheat, 
and  the  rye,  and  the  clover,  and  the  meadow-grass  ricked, 
stacked  separately.  All  that  is  of  the  past.  The  age  of  the 
stack-yard  is  oyer  with  its  several  distinct  classified  ricks — 
this  is  wheat,  that  is  rye;  this  it  clover,  that  damaged  hay. 
We  are  now  entering  an  age  of  Silo,  and  inevitably  as  feudalism 
is  done  away  with,  so  will  the  last  relics  of  distinctions  be 
swept  aside  also,  and  we  shall  all  enter  an  universal  and  common 
silo." 

"  I  do  not  think  I  quite  understand  you." 
*    ''  Henceforth  all  mankind  will  make  one,  all  contribute  to  the 
common  good,  all  be  pressed  together  and  the  individuality  of  one 
pass  to  become  the  property  of  alL" 

Arminell  shook  her  head  and  laughed. 

''I  confess  that  I  find  great  sweetness  in  the  old  stack-yard, 
and  a  special  fragrance  attaches  to  each  rick.  Is  all  that  to  be  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  the  savour  of  the  silo  to  be  the  social 
atmosphere  of  the  future  ?  " 

^*  Tou  strain  the  illustration,"  said  Saltren  testily. 

'^  You  wish  to  substitute  an  aggregate  of  nastiness  for  diversified 
sweets.'' 

''Miss  Inglett,  I  will  say  no  more.  I  thought  you  more 
sympathetic  with  the  aspirations  of  the  despised  and  down-trodden, 
with  the  movement  of  ideas  in  the  present  century." 

''  I  am  sympathetic,"  said  ArminelL  "  But  I  am  as  bewildered 
now  as  I  was  this  morning.  I  am  just  as  one  who  has  been  spun 
through  the  spiral  tunnels  on  the  St.  Gothard  line,  when  one 
rushes  forth  into  day ;  you  know  neither  in  which  direction  you 
are  going,  nor  to  what  level  you  are  brought.  I  dislike  your 
similitude  of  a  silo,  and  so  have  a  right  to  criticise  it." 

"Arminell,"  said  Jingles,  standing  still. 

"  Mr.  Saltren ! "  The  girl  reared  herself  haughtily,  and  spoke 
with  icy  coldness. 

"  Exactly,"  laughed  the  tutor  bitterly.  '*  I  thought  as  much ! 
Tou  will  not  allow  the  presumed  son  of  a  manganese  captain,  the 
humble  tutor,  to  presume  an  approach  of  familiarity  to  the 
honourable  the  daughter  of  a  peer." 

"  I  allow  no  one  to  presume,"  said  she  haughtily,  and  turned 
her  back  on  him,  and  resumed  her  walk. 

"Yet  I  have  a  right,"  pursued  Jingles,  striding  after  her. 
''Miss  Inglett — Arminell,  listen  to  me.  I  am  not  the  man  to 
presume.  I  know  and  am  made  to  feel  too  sharply  my  inferiority 
to  desire  to  take  a  liberty.    But  I  have  a  right,  and  I  stand  on 
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my  right.  I  hare  a  right  to  call  yon  by  your  Christian  name,  a 
right  which  yon  will  acknowledge.    I  am  yonr  brother." 

Arminell  halted,  turned  and  looked  at  him  from  head  to  foot 
with  surprise  mingled  with  disdain. 

"  You  doubt  my  words,"  he  went  on.  "I  am  not  offended — ^I 
am  not  surprised  at  that ;  indeed,  I  expected  it.  But  what  I 
say  is  true.  We  have  different  mothers,  mine  "—with  bitterness 
— '*  of  the  people,  that  I  allow — of  the  people,  of  the  commons, 
base  lot,  who  are  dirt  under  your  feet ;  yours  is  of  the  aristocracy, 
made  much  of,  receiyed  in  society,  in  the  magic  circle  firom  which 
mine  would  be  shut  out.  But  we  hare  one  father,  I  stand  to  you 
in  precisely  the  same  relation  as  does  the  boy  Giles,  but  I  am 
your  elder  brothery  and  should  be  your  adviser  and  closest 
friend." 
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The  tragical  death  of  the  Grown  Prince  Bndolph  of  Austria- 
Hungary  will  exercise  both  the  historians  and  the  romance 
writers  of  the  future.  Historians  will  haye  to  relate  in  what 
ways  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph's  only  son  affected 
the  fortunes  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty.  Poets  and  novelists  are 
sure  to  seize  upon  the  romantic  incidents  of  the  Prince's  life,  his 
unhappy  marriage,  his  yearnings  after  liberty,  his  sad  amours,  and 
his  mysterious  suicide. 

It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  speak  of  the  political  consequences 
of  Crown  Prince  Budolph's  death.  Tempting  as  it  might  be  to 
venture  upon  a  forecast  of  what  may  happen  in  Austria-Hungary 
now  that  the  Emperor,  who  has  ruled  this  curiously  composite 
country  with  such  a  deep  sagacity  for  forty  years,  is  left  without 
a  son,  one  is  bound  to  recollect  that  the  traditions  of  the 
Hapsburgs  have  created  a  family  policy  which  has  upheld  the 
dynasty  under  a  number  of  rude  shocks.  The  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  has  passed  unshaken  through  calamities  which  would  have 
cost  most  Sovereigns  their  thrones.  Charles  X.  and  Louis-Philippe 
of  France  fell  before  street  insurrections,  which  were  little  beside 
the  Hungarian  and  Italian  revolutions  of  1848,  and  Napoleon  HI. 
paid  with  his  crown  for  defeats  which  were  little  more  humiliating 
than  those  of  Magenta,  Solferino,  and  Sadowa,  accompanied  by  the 
surrender  of  Lombardy  and  Venice.  But  there  have  never  been 
two  parties  in  the  Hapsburg  dynasty.  The  Emperor  of  Austria 
has  never  had,  like  Charles  X.,  to  cope  with  a  Duke  of  Orleans,  or, 
like  Napoleon  HE.,  with  a  refractory  cousin  such  as  Prince  Napoleon. 
In  good  and  bad  times  the  crowd  of  Austrian  Archdukes  have 
kept  close  together,  taking  the  word  of  command  from  their  born 
chief;  and  this  compact  family  union  has  had  its  effect  in  making 
the  people  loyaL  So  it  may  be  in  the  future,  and,  despite  all 
present  appearances  to  the  contrary,  the  young  Archduke  Francis- 
Ferdinand,  who  has  slipped  into  Crown  Prince  Budolph's  place  as 
heir-presumptive,  may  in  time  succeed  to  the  crown  thoroughly 
imbued  with  all  the  principles  which  have  kept  the  present 
Emperor  powerful  and  popular. 
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Should  this  be  so,  historians  will  have  nothing  to  say  about  the 
late  Crown  Prince,  except  that  he  might  have  become  an  Emperor 
unlike  others  of  his  house.  But  this  will  be  mere  conjecture. 
Although  it  is  true  that  Grown  Prince  Budolph  had  liberal  ideas, 
and  seemed  often  to  pull  against  the  Hapsburg  traditions,  those 
who  knew  him  best  are  persuaded  that  he  would  have  become  a 
SoTereign  resembling  Francis  L  more  than  Joseph  II.  If  there 
were  some  of  Joseph  II.'s  philosophical  instincts  in  him,  these  were 
corrected  by  a  precocious  disenchantment  as  regards  men  and 
theories,  but  more  particularly  as  regards  men.  Joseph  II.  was 
trained  by  a  masculine-minded  mother,  who  never  allowed  him  to 
be  surfeited  with  flattery.  Archduke  Budolph's  mother  is  not  a 
Maria  Theresa,  and  her  son  was  so  pampered  with  adulation  in  his 
early  days,  that  long  before  he  died  his  whole  being  had  revolted 
against  it.  Add  to  this  that  his  mind  was  overwrought  by  study ; 
his  tutors  tried  to  fill  him  with  learning ;  and,  his  own  inclina- 
tions being  studious,  he  pored  over  his  books  with  a  plodding 
avidity  to  learn,  but  without  much  intellectual  power  of  assimila- 
tion. He  inherited  from  his  mother  the  nervous  temperament  of 
the  Wittelsbachs,  and  he  was  not  strong.  Study  tired  him,  and 
he  tried  to  recuperate  his  mental  exhaustion  by  excesses  of 
physical  exertion  which  produced  only  fatigue.  A  few  months 
ago  he  exclaimed  wearily :  "  I  am  the  most  nervous  man  in  this 
nervous  age." 

The  remark  is  worth  noting,  for  it  raises  a  question  of  great 
and  growing  interest :  namely,  what  kind  of  education  should  be 
given  to  Princes  in  these  times.  '^The  fierce  light  that  beats 
upon  a  throne/'  is  an  expression  that  was  coined  when  there 
were  no  newspapers,  but  in  these  days  the  light  is  incomparably 
more  glaring,  and  millions  are  now  initiated  into  those  mysteries 
of  royal  lives  which  formerly  were  discussed  only  within  limited 
court  circles.  The  insanity  and  suicide  of  King  Louis  of  Bavaria  ; 
the  eccentricities  of  King  Charles  of  Wurtemberg ;  the  squabbles 
between  King  Milan  of  Servia  and  his  wife ;  the  femily  differences 
among  the  Hohenzollems ;  the  hypochondria  and  private  marriage 
of  the  late  Czar  of  Bussia ;  the  love  story  of  Prince  Alexander  of 
Battenberg ;  and,  finally,  the  suicide  of  Crown  Prince  Budolph, 
are  all  incidents  which  in  bygone  ages  could  only  have  been 
whispered  with  bated  breath  among  statesmen  and  courtiers,  or 
clandestinely  chronicled  for  publication,  long  after  date,  by 
writers  of  court  memoirs.  But  in  these  days  every  secret  ex- 
plodes, every  scandal  becomes  public;  and  in  all  the  instances 
just  mentioned  the  world  has  heard  the  same  story  of  ''  nerves  " 
giving  way  under  pressure  of  state  cares  or  private  worries. 
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Alexander  II.  becomes  nnnerTed  by  fear  of  assassination ;  Lonis 
of  Bavaria  grows  musio-mad ;  King  Charles  of  Wurtemberg  has 
"electricity  on  the  brain;"  Alexander  of  Battenberg  becomes 
hysterical  about  his  quarrels  with  the  Czar  and  Prince  Bismarck, 
lives  like  a  reclnse  for  a  year,  and,  after  aspiring  to  marry  the 
sister  of  an  Emperor,  contracts  a  marriage  with  an  actress; 
King  Milan,  made  frantic  by  conjugal  troubles  and  political 
intrigues,  abdicates  his  throne ;  and  Crown  Prince  Budolph, 
prematurely  tired  out,  sick  of  life,  and  with  his  reason  staggering, 
shoots  himself. 

Looking  more  closely  into  the  melancholy  lives  of  these  high- 
placed  sufferers,  we  perceive  that  one  and  all  have  found  the  wear 
and  tear  of  princely  existence  too  much  for  them.  They  have 
loathed  the  pomps  of  their  station,  and  pined  for  privacy.  A 
ruler  in  these  days  must  not  only  learn  a  great  deal,  he  must  be 
incessantly  on  the  move.  Banquets,  visits,  presentations,  in- 
augurations of  monuments,  speechifying,  military  manoeuvres, 
and  long  railway  journeys  absorb  most  of  the  time  which  he  does 
not  devote  to  the  graver  concerns  of  state.  Every  day  brings  him 
a  batch  of  telegrams  announcing  births,  marriages,  or  deaths  in 
other  princely  families,  and  these  have  to  be  answered.  On  his  own 
domestic  anniversaries— birthdays,  wedding  day,  accession  day — 
telegrams  and  addresses  come  to  him  by  the  hundred,  and  each 
one  must  be  read  to  him  lest  it  should  not  receive  a  suitable 
reply.  An  intelligent  private  secretary  may  save  a  Prince  some 
of  this  work,  but  fdl  private  secretaries  are  not  intelligent,  nor  do 
they  much  care  to  assume  responsibilities.  A  Prince — like  other 
men — must  do  most  of  his  work  for  himself  or  it  will  be  badly 
dona  If  he  retires  for  a  short  while  to  the  seclusion  of  some 
private  estate,  things  go  wrong,  and  he  is  quickly  summoned  back 
to  his  round  of  showy  and  irksome  duties.  His  head  aches,  but 
he  must  show  himself  amiable  with  everybody.  He  is  tired  of 
talking,  but  he  must  find  something  pleasant  to  say  to  the  dozens 
of  people  who,  wherever  he  goes,  are  introduced  to  him.  He  has 
seen  enough  of  exhibitions  to  sicken  him  for  life ;  but  he  must 
appear  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  all  these  shows,  and  cram 
himself  for  conversations  about  them  with  specialists.  He  must 
know  the  exact  measure  of  compliments  which  are  expected  by 
various  eminent  artists,  authors,  inventors,  and  manufacturers. 
He  must  have  read,  or  pretended  to  have  read,  the  latest  work  on 
military  tactics  by  this  or  that  distinguished  general — especially 
if  the  general  be  a  foreigner  in  the  service  of  an  allied  Power. 
For  is  he  not  himself  honorary  colonel  in  half-a-dozen  foreign 
regiments,  whose  uniforms  he  has  to  wear  upon  occasions*  and  is 
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it  not  reqnired  of  him  as  a  commander  of  armies  tliat  he  should 
seem  to  take  the  keenest  interest  in  things  military  ?  Generals 
may  bore  him  to  desperation ;  he  may  be  sick  to  death  of  military 
bands  always  playing  him  his  '^  national  air ; "  his  head  may  split 
at  the  roaring  of  cannon  and  the  firing  of  rifles  in  sham  fights, 
and  at  the  thunder  of  squadrons  charging  imaginary  enemies  in 
mimic  warfare ;  but  he  must  look  cheerful  and  well-pleased. 
When  the  generals  haye  done  with  him  the  diplomatists  come  on. 
To  these  he  must  patter  in  a  tongue  which  is  not  his  own,  and  be 
very  careful  about  every  word  he  utters,  besides  keeping  up  his 
tone  to  the  highest  pitch  of  cordiality ;  for  the  ambassador  will 
write  every  word  down  and  report  it  to  his  Ctovemment ;  and  if 
the  Prince  have  forgotten  the  right  names  of  different  princes 
and  princesses  of  the  ambassador's  court,  this  lapse  of  memory 
will  be  set  down  against  him,  and  may  cause  a  "  coldness." 

All  this  comes  to  saying  that  the  Prince  who  reigns,  or  who  is 
meant  to  reign,  must  have  strong  health.  A  cool  head  and  steady 
nerves  are  necessities  of  his  position.  Sobriety  and  regularity 
must  be  the  rules  of  his  life,  and  self-control  his  prime  law. 
These  maxims  apply,  indeed,  to  all  men ;  but  private  persons  are 
seldom  tempted  in  the  same  degree  as  Princes  towards  self-indul- 
gence. While  the  strictest  etiquette  regulates  the  demeanour  of 
the  Prince  in  his  public  appearances,  flatterers  are  ever  hinting  to 
him  that  a  Prince  can  do  no  wrong,  and  are  seeking  to  advance 
their  fortunes  by  gratifying  his  passions  or  caprices.  The  Prince 
has  therefore  need  to  be  shrewd.  If  he  yields  to  temptations  his 
character  suffers  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  damage  which  would 
be  incurred  by  a  private  man,  and  it  is  all  important  that  this 
lesson  should  have  been  impressed  upon  him  very  early.  If  he 
have  been  trained  in  the  conviction  that  his  character  is  his  most 
precious  possession,  and  that  no  irregularities  of  his  can  escape  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude  who  keenly  watch  him,  he  may  by  his  stead- 
fastness make  people  wary  of  tempting  him.  But  he  is  lost  if  he 
lets  it  be  seen  that  the  restraints  of  Ids  rank  are  irksome  to  him, 
and  that  he  has  no  hard-and-fast  principles  to  keep  him  straight. 
In  Grown  Prince  Budolph's  case  tutors  strove  to  develop  intel- 
lectual rather  than  moral  strength.  The  Prince's  boyhood  was 
spent  during  a  period  when  the  Austria  of  old  time  seemed  to  be 
breaking  up,  and  when  all  sorts  of  new  principles  were  being 
eagerly  and  indiscriminately  caught  at  as  likely  to  effect  the 
regeneration  of  the  Empire.  Political  positivism  had  suddenly 
taken  the  place  of  the  ancient  faith  in  the  divine  right  of 
Monarchy,  and  the  distinguished  men  who  had  a  future  Emperor 
to  train   set  themselves  to  make  a  "  modern "  Prince  of  him. 
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esteeming  that  if  their  pupil  became  a  good  linguist  and  acquired 
a  taste  for  books,  with  an  open  mind  as  regards  ''  systems "  in 
religion,  politics,  and  science,  it  would  go  well  with  him  and  his 
people. 

Grown  Prince  Bndolph  was  bom  at  Laxenbnrg  on  the  21st 
Angnst,  1858,  and  on  the  following  day  was  appointed  colonel 
of  an  infantry  regiment.  In  the  next  year  the  army  to  which  he 
belonged  was  annihilated  by  the  French  in  Lombardy,  and  seven 
years  later  a  reorganised  Austrian  army  underwent  utter  destruc- 
tion by  the  Prussians  at  Sadowa.  Then  came  the  time  just  spoken 
of,  when  the  Austria  of  the  past  seemed  to  crumble  away.  In  the 
general  panic  eyery  old  principle  of  goyemment  was  discarded 
and  eyery  innoyation  welcomed.  Hungary  recoyered  her  autonomy, 
and  Count  Beust  was  summoned  from  Saxony  to  liberalise  Austria. 
The  press  became  free,  trial  by  jury  was  established,  the  Church 
was  brought  in  subjection  to  the  State;  Protestants  and  Jews 
were  emancipated ;  eyen  in  the  army  the  spirit  of  change  blew  in 
gales,  and  the  old  white  tunic  of  the  Austrian  soldier  yanished  as 
a  symbol  of  defeats  which  eyerybody  was  impatient  to  forget. 

The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  who  had  borne  his  reyerses 
etoically,  was  only  too  glad  that  his  son  should  receiye  an  educa- 
tion that  would  fit  him  for  the  new  times  that  had  dawned.  He 
himself,  who  had  been  bom  without  much  chance  of  succeeding  to 
the  throne,  had  studied  little  in  his  boyhood  and  had  unexpectedly 
become  Emperor  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  thus  felt  for  books 
that  regard  which  comes  from  a  sense  of  lost  opportunities  con- 
oeming  them,  and  he  was  disposed  to  think  that  the  secret  of 
wisdom  lay  in  much  reading.  In  his  twelfth  year  the  unfortunate 
little  Crown  Prince  had  three  resident  tutors  and  fifteen  professors 
He  was  learning  Latin,  Ghreek,  German,  English,  French,  Italian, 
Hungarian,  Polish,  and  Czech — also  Natural  History,  Political 
Economy,  Jurispmdence,  Austrian  History,  Bohemian  History, 
and  Hungarian  History — ^besides  common  History,  Qeognkphy, 
Mathematics,  and  Military  Tactics. 

His  chief  tutor  and  Gh)yemor  was  General  Baron  Joseph  Latour 
yon  Thurmburg,  who  was  appointed  in  1865.  Preyiously  to  that 
the  Prince  had  had  two  tutors — Colonel  Spindler  and  General 
Count  Leopold  Gt)ndrecourt ;  but  the  latter,  who  was  a  brilliant 
scholar,  had  oyerworked  the  boy.  After  a  year  of  his  grinding 
tuition,  the  little  fellow  began  to  haye  headaches,  and  General 
Latour  was  ordered  to  work  him  more  easily.  But  as  the  Prince 
took  a  growing  pleasure  in  study  he  was  practically  allowed  to 
read  as  much  as  he  could  without  bringing  on  headaches.  On  the 
whole  he  looked  upon  reading  as  his  best  recreation,  for  when  not 
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at  his  books,  he  had  drills,  riding  lessons,  fencing  lessons 
gymnastics  and  yisits  to  museums,  picture  galleries,  and  factories, 
with  learned  guides  who  lectured  him  upon  these  improring  sights. 
It  is  dismal  to  think  of  a  nervous,  delicate  boj  fretting  secretly 
under  incessant  supervision  and  lecturing,  and  finding  his  only 
refuge  in  books;  but  so  it  was  with  the  little  Archduke,  who 
scarcely  ever  had  a  moment  out  of  the  schoolroom  which  he  could 
call  his  own.  He  was  too  well-mannered  to  say  how  much  hi^ 
generals  and  professors  bored  him.  They  had  of  course  taught 
him  not  to  yawn.  They  were  always  impressing  upon  him  that 
he  must  carry  himself  upright,  smile  graciously,  and  look  happy. 
If  he  appeared  listless  for  a  moment  in  examining  cases  of  stuffed 
birds  in  a  museum,  they  would  nudge  him,  upon  which  he  pulled 
himself  together  and  murmured  with  a  gratified  air  his  invariable 
expression,  "  Ea  ist  sehr  merkwurdig  "  (very  remarkable). 

He  saw  little  of  his  parents,  and  grew  to  be  somewhat  afraid 
of  his  father  as  of  a  perpetual  examiner.  The  fact  is  that  the 
warm-hearted  Emperor,  who  doted  upon  him,  had  been  persuaded 
by  the  tutors  into  believing  that  the  boy  was  a  prodigy,  and  with 
parental  pride  he  liked  to  ^aw  him  out.  Yet  he  did  tJiis  with  an 
affected  brusqueness,  fearing  to  let  his  fondness  betray  itself;  and 
sometimes  with  a  gravity  which  looked  like  sternness,  he  spoke 
to  the  Crown  Prince  about  the  duties  of  an  Emperor.  This  was 
not  done  by  way  of  reprimand,  for  the  Prince  was  a  good  boy  who 
required  no  scolding :  on  the  contrary,  the  Emperor's  most  serious 
exhortations  were  delivered  when  the  cup  of  fatherly  love  and 
contentment  was  most  full.  It  was  necessary  to  remind  the  boy 
sometimes  that  there  were  lessons  which  he  could  not  learn  in 
books,  and  which  only  his  father,  as  an  Emperor,  could  teach  him. 
In  the  education  of  Princes  the  philosophy  of  authors  has  to  be 
largely  tempered  by  the  wisdom  of  statecraft. 

The  Crown  Prince,  however,  lay  under  no  danger  of  forgetting 
that  he  was  to  become  Emperor,  for  his  Archducal  cousins  and 
the  young  members  of  the  aristocracy,  who  were  his  occasional 
playmates,  were  schooled  into  paying  him  scrupulous  reverence. 
At  a  time  when  there  were  so  many  loose  theories  abroad,  it 
seemed  good  to  inculcate  upon  these  young  men  that  there  must 
be  no  half-heartedness  in  their  allegiance  towards  their  future 
chief,  and  the  better  to  convince  them  of  this,  competitive  exami- 
nations were  arranged  in  which  the  Crown  Prince  invariably 
distanced  his  playfellows,  and  this  without  any  favouring.  The 
Crown  Prince  had  not  imagination  enough  to  enjoy  his  superiority 
very  much,  he  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  there  was  a 
native  modesty  in  him  which  would  have  kept  him  back  had  he 
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been  allowed  to  yield  to  it.  He  would  have  been  glad  to  lean  on 
some  stronger  companion  for  guidance,  and  to  have  forgotten  his 
rank  now  and  then  in  such  companionship.  One  day,  when  he 
was  ten  years  old,  he  was  wandering  alone  in  the  gardens  of 
Schonbrun  and  came  upon  a  workman  who  was  painting.  Not 
knowing  who  he  was,  but  struck  by  his  serious  attentiveness  as 
he  stood  and  watched,  the  workman  asked  him  his  name :  "  My 
parents  call  me  Rudolph,"  answered  the  boy.  *'  Others  call  me 
Prince."  **And  what  is  your  father's  name?"  continued  the 
workman.  "  I  call  him  papa,  others  Emperor,"  was  the  naive 
reply. 

The  Crown  Prince's  want  of  imagination  was  a  distinctive  trait 
in  him.  His  mind  was  of  an  exact  inquiring  turn,  always 
searching  for  facts.  By  dint  of  looking  at  cases  of  stuffed  birds, 
he  contracted  a  taste  for  ornithology,  and  became  in  time  an 
authority  on  the  habits  of  birds.  He  also  liked  mathematics,  and 
had  a  real  talent  for  learning  languages.  The  day  came  when 
he  was  to  pass  the  final  examination  which  would  have  qualified 
him  for  a  commission  in  the  Army  had  he  been  a  private  person, 
and  he  passed  it  brilliantly.  He  was  then  eighteen,  and  having 
attained  his  age  of  majority  among  Princes  he  was  duly  emanci- 
pated, that  is  a  separate  household  was  established  for  him,  and 
Bear-Admiral  Count  Charles  Bombelles  was  appointed  his 
comptroller. 

The  abrupt  contrast  between  a  life  of  close  surveillance  and 
hard  study,  and  a  life  of  fireedom,  is  very  trying  to  most  Princes, 
and  it  proved  so  to  Crown  Prince  Rudolph.  Bh  education  came 
to  a  dead  stop  on  the  last  day  of  his  eighteenth  year.  Next 
morning  his  tutors  and  professors  all  took  &rewell  audience  of 
him,  and  it  was  settled  that  he  should  travel  for  a  while,  see  the 
world  and  enjoy  himself.  For  the  very  reason  that  he  had  been 
so  diligent  over  his  books,  it  was  thought  that  he  ought  now  to 
be  encouraged  to  amuse  himself  acc6rding  to  his  tastes.  Count 
Bombelles  was  supposed  to  be  a  discreet  man  who  would  keep  him 
out  of  mischief,  while  not  holding  the  leading-strings  too  tight. 
Bat  the  gallant  sailor  was  a  man  of  the  world,  with  self-control 
enough  in  himself  to  imagine  the  possession  of  this  virtue  must 
be  a  common  thing,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  thrown  off 
his  guard  by  the  precocious  wisdom  which  the  Prince  evinced  in 
some  things.  It  was  not  easy  to  control  a  young  man  whose 
attaiMa^^te  ^ere  much  above  the  average  level,  and  who,  when 
^^y  whim  of  his  was  argued  against,  could  put  a  decided  touch  of 
imp^riotisness  into  his  answers.  Kept  in  strict  obedience  to 
masters  during  his  boyhood,  the  Prince  remembered  the  preroga- 
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fives  of  his  rank  as  soon  as  he  became  his  own  master.  After  all 
he  was  to  be  Emperor,  and  his  relations  were  rather  pleased  to  see 
him  show  signs  of  spirit  after  haying  lived  so  long  in  subjection. 
It  must  be  added  that  when  he  was  in  good  humour  his  manners 
were  charming,  and  he  had  at  all  times  a  winning  way  of  ex- 
pressing himself,  and  a  great  fund  of  animal  spirits.  His  father'^ 
subjects  took  a  great  liking  for  him.  His  handsome  face,  his 
open-handedness,  for  he  was  decidedly  generous,  his  ready  laughter 
and  his  vnllingness  to  be  amused,  appealed  to  the  amiable  instincts 
of  Viennese  character,  while  his  fondness  for  horses  and  field 
sports,  and  the  cavalier-like  dash  in  his  bearing,  soon  made  him  a 
great  favourite  with  the  Hungarian  magnates.  It  must  be  noted 
that  the  Crown  Prince  himself  always  evinced  a  marked  preference 
for  the  Hungarian  over  the  Austrian  portion  of  the  Empire.  The 
Austrians  have  not  the  same  ''  go  "  in  them  as  the  Hungarians. 
The  latter  like  to  pass  through  life  as  they  ride  and  drive  over 
their  immense  plains —  with  galloping  and  loud  laughter.  Their 
society  is  never  dull,  but  always  pleasant  and  often  intoxicating. 

It  thus  came  to  pass  that  the  Grown  Prince  began  to  spend  a 
gay  time  with  the  new  friends  who  clustered  round  him.  His 
inquiring  spirit  pushed  him  in  his  amusements,  as  in  his  studies, 
to  see  everything  and  do  everything  which  others  saw  and  did. 
Naturally,  vnth  an  unlimited  command  of  money,  he  could  push  his 
investigations  very  far,  and  three  years  after  his  emancipation  he 
had  learned  as  much  about  the  hidden  ways  of  the  world  as  it  is 
good  for  any  man  to  know.  Let  us  tread  lightly  over  this  matter. 
A  residence  at  Prague,  vnth  military  duties  to  perform,  put  some 
check  upon  his  merry  courses,  and  a  tour  of  some  length  in  the 
East  and  in  Egypt  rekindled  his  taste  for  study,  and  particularly 
drew  his  mind  towards  geographical  explorations.  In  1880  it  was 
resolved  to  marry  him,  and  the  Princess  Stephanie,  second  daughter 
of  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  was  selected  as  his  bride. 

The  Princess  was  very  young,  almost  too  young  for  the 
position  to  which  she  was  suddenly  called  from  the  schoolroom  ; 
but  the  marriage,  which^took  place  in  1881,  promised  at  first 
to  be  a  very  happy  one.  The  Princess  Stephanie  was  not  only 
pretty,  but  clever,  gentle,  and  of  mirthful  disposition.  She 
Boon  gained  a  hold  upon  her  husband's  afiEections,  and  as  a 
reaction  set  in  vnthin  him  after  the  life  of  excitement  which 
he  had  been  leading,  he  settled  down  for  a  time  into  a  thoroughly 
domesticated  existence.  This  was  the  most  salutary  and 
agreeable  epoch  of  his  life.  The  Crown  Prince  and  his  wife 
were  always  seen  together.  He  took  her  vnth  him  even  to  camps 
when  he  had  to  attend  manoeuvres,  and  he  was  ever  impatient  to 
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get  back  to  his  quiet  home  in  Yiennay  or  at  Laxenborg,  where  he 
passed  his  time  in  stndy  and  writing.  Often  and  often  during 
the  fine  season  he  would  go  down  to  Lazenburg  from  Saturday 
to  Monday  with  his  young  wife,  and  spend  the  two  days  in 
absolute  retirement.  He  wrote  narratiyes  of  his  journeys, 
pursued  his  researches  in  ornithology ,^entered  into  correspondence 
with  learned  societies,  and  conceiyed  the  plan  of  the  great 
ethnographical  work  'Austria-Hungary  in  Word  and  Picture/ 
the  first  number  of  which  appeared  in  1886.*  During  the 
autumn  and  winter  he  went  out  shooting  a  great  deal ;  but  the 
Crown  Princess  accompanied  him  in  these  excursions  also.  They 
seemed,  in  fact,  to  be  inseparable,  and  all  the  people  at  the 
Imperial  Court  declared  admiringly  that  they  had  neyer  seen 
such  a  well^matched  couple. 

A  daughter  was  bom  of  the  marriage  in  1883,  and  it  looked  as 
though  nothing  but  the  birth  of  a  son  were  now  wanted  to 
complete  the  felicity  of  the  union.  But  this  son  was  neyer  born, 
and  in  1885  clouds  began  to  gather  oyer  the  Prince's  domestic 
life.  The  Wittelsbach  blood  apparently  began  to  work  in  him. 
After  a  long  period  of  rest,  he  began  to  craye  for  excitement 
again.  He  grew  more  reckless  in  bis  shooting  expeditions, 
exposed  himself  unnecessarily  to  dangers,  and  was  eager  for 
adyentures.  His  physical  strength  was  not  equal  to  the  demands 
which  he  made  upon  it,  and  he  had  to  reyiye  himself  with 
stimulants.  His  temper  got  spoiled.  He  passed  from  fits  of 
deep  moodinesa  to  angry  paroxysms,  in  which  he  spoke  roughly  to 
eyerybody  about  him.  His  irregularities  began  to  be  noticed, 
rumours  of  them  reached  his  wife,  and  there  were  painful 
domestic  scenes.  This  did  not  mend  matters.  The  Crown 
Princess,  as  a  woman  of  spirit,  would  not  shut  her  eyes  to  things 
which  humiliated  her  in  the  eyes  of  other  women.  At  her  age, 
and  with  such  a  yery  small  experience  of  the  world  as  she  had 
before  her  marriage,  the  indulgence  which  some  women  practise 
as  a  matter  Of  policy,  or  from  resignation,  was  not  to  be 
expected.  The  Princess  Stephanie  was  too  much  in  loye  with  her 
husband  to  let  herself  be  abandoned,  especially  as  she  saw,  with 
a  wife's  penetration,  that  her  husband's  courses  were  pleading 
him  to  perdition.    Better  than  anybody  she  marked  the  deterio- 

*  It  is  a  work  in  fortnightly  parts  and  appears  in  two  editions — a 
German  and  a  Hongarian — the  former  nnder  the  editorship  of  Herr 
Joseph  Yon  Weilen,  the  latter  with  the  noyelist  and  poet  Moriz  Jokai  as 
editor.  The  idea  of  the  work  is  to  get  eyery  locality  in  the  Empire 
described  in  word  and  picture  by  the  best  local  writers  and  artists.  The 
Crown  Prince  wrote  the  preface  and  contributed  several  articles;  the 
Crown  Princess  contributed  some  sketches. 
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ration  in  liis  health,  manners,  and  character,  produced  by  his 
altered  style  of  living,  and  she  made  desperate  attempts  to  save 
him,  though,  perhaps,  she  did  not  always  use  the  best  means  to 
this  end.  He,  on  his  side,  was  too  ill-pleased  with  himself  to 
take  her  expostulations  in  good  part,  and  sharp  words  on  both 
sides  gradually  led  to  more  violent  scenes  of  recrimination.  At 
last  a  complete  estrangement  supervened,  and  the  pair  lived  as 
much  as  possible  apart.  They  kept  up  appearances,  however,  so 
wonderfully  well  that  nobody  who  saw  them  in  public  on  the 
occasions  when  they  were  bound  to  figure  side  by  side,  could  have 
suspected  there  was  anything  the  matter.  In  fact,  when  rumours 
of  the  estrangement  first  leaked  out,  they  were  widely  con- 
tradicted, on  the  testimony  of  persons  ^who,  having  seen  the 
Prince  and  Princess  in  company,  declared  that  they  had  just  the 
same  honeymoon  faces  as  ever.  If  a  Court  training  does  nothing 
else,  it  schools  those  who  undergo  it  to  hide  their  emotions ;  but 
one  cannot  think  without  deep  pity  of  the  gnawing  sorrow  which 
the  Grown  Prince  and  Princess  must  have  concealed  during  at 
least  a  couple  of  years  under  their  smiling  features. 

The  Crown  Prince,  however,  was  clearly  in  an  unsound  state  of 
mind.  Those  who  formed  his  Court  cannot  be  excused  for  the 
grave  responsibility  which  they  incurred  by  concealing  what 
tiiey  saw  from  the  Emperor.  Long  after  things  had  come  to 
such  a  pass  between  the  young  couple  that  reconciliation  was 
hopeless,  the  Emperor  imagined  that  their  quarrel  was  one  of 
those  which  intruders  had  better  not  meddle  with.  He  was 
obliged,  however,  to  reprove  his  son  for  scandals  which  had 
become  nearly  public,  and  at  last,  when  he  perceived  that  there 
was  worse,  mischief  than  he  had  at  first  believed,  he  appointed 
him  to  the  high  post  of  Inspector-Q-eneral  of  Infantry,  and  soon 
afterwards  ordered  him  to  go  on  a  tour  through  Bosnia  with  his 
wife.  The  Prince  went,  but  the  tour  must  have  been  a  dismal 
afiair,  for  it  is  said  the  pair  hardly  exchanged  a  word  save  in 
public.  Outraged  dignity  on  the  one  side,  and  a  devil-may-care 
perverseness  on  the  other,  formed  impassable  barriers  over  which 
there  was  no  shaking  hands.  It  was  generally  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  the  Crown  Prince  discharged  his  military  duties 
with  extraordinary  minuteness.  If  anything,  he  was  too  exacting, 
as  though  determined  to  prove  at  the  moment  when  he  knew 
himself  how  diseased  his  brain  was,  that  he  had  all  his  wits  about 
him. 

This  is  but  an  ordinary  symptom  in  the  malady  with  which 
he  was  afflicted.  The  insane  often  exercise  an  astonishing 
control  over  themselves  when    they  are  being  watched;    but 
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the  nerve-tension  produced  by  these  efforts  finds  a  reTulsion 
in  wild  scenes  of  self-forgetfolness  at  other  times.  When 
dining  alone,  the  Prince  wonld,  if  dissatisfied  with  what 
was  brought  him,  dash  glasses  and  dishes  off  the  table  with 
a  sweep  of  the  hand.  He  went  about  slamming  doors.  He 
stormed  at  servants  and  threatened  them.  It  also  began  to  be 
observed  by  his  entovrage  that  he  had  contracted  a  taste  for  low 
company  which  was  quite  at  variance  with  his  naturally  refined 
instincts.  Cabmen  and  the  least  respectable  of  music  hall 
comics  were  invited  to  sing  before  him  in  private  parties,  to 
which  only  boon  companions  were  admitted,  and  at  which  a  great 
deal  was  drunk.  Wine  was  no  longer  strong  enough  for  the 
enervated  Prince,  and  he  mixed  brandy  with  his  champagne. 
Again  it  must  be  said  that  the  Emperor  knew  nothing  of  all  thi& 
With  an  incredible  disregard  of  the  duty  they  owed  to  the  Father, 
as  well  as  to  the  Sovereign,  the  men  who  were  in  a  position  to 
tell  the  Emperor  everything,  informed  him  of  nothing.  More 
than  a  year  ago  the  Prince  ought  to  have  been  placed  under 
affectionate  restraint,  but  his  insincere  friends  callously  allowed 
him  to  go  on  from  bad  to  worse. 

He  became  haunted  by  two  fixed  ideas--one,  that  he  should  die 
mad  like  his  kinsman  the  late  King  of  Bavaria ;  and  the  other,  that 
he  might  possibly  be  saved  if  he  got  a  divorce.  He  had  a  picture 
of  Louis  II.  hung  up  in  his  study,  often  looked  at  it,  and  began  to 
tell  his  friends  that  he  should  not  be  alive  long.  The  thought  of 
suicide  had  undoubtedly  germinated  in  his  mind,  but  this  brought 
him  back  the  more  tenaciously  to  his  idea  of  divorce.  The  un- 
ceremonious way  in  which  King  Milan  of  Servia  cut  through  his 
own  marriage  knot  had  a  deep  and  demoralising  effect  upon  him. 
One  day  he  summoned  a  distinguished  clergyman  of  the  rank  of 
Monsignor,  and  requested  him  to  collect  precedents  of  divorces 
granted  by  the  Church  of  Some.  The  clergyman,  though  amazed 
and  uneasy,  complied,  and  was  eventually  persuaded  to  draft  a 
form  of  petition  to  the  Pope  in  which  the  Crown  Prince  prayed  for 
a  divorce  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  married  without  free 
consent  on  his  part,  and  that  there  was  an  utter  incompatibility  of 
temper  between  him  and  his  wife.  This  document  falling  unex- 
pectedly upon  the  Vatican  caused  no  little  stir,  and  was  at  once 
referred  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  called  his  son  and  tried  to 
reason  with  him  upon  his  extreme  folly.  The  Crown  Prince  was 
dogged  in  his  answers,  and  had  at  length  to  be  told  that  if  he 
did  not  mend  his  manners,  he  should  be  sent  to  live  for  a  year  or 
two  in  Bosnia  or  somewhere  else  far  from  Court.  As  for  the  young 
lady  with  whom  his  name  had  become  associated — a  young  lady  of 
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some  beauty,  but  with  no  other  remarkable  attractions — ^he  was 
warned  that  if  he  did  not  break  off  his  relations  with  her,  her 
family  wonld  be  requested  to  put  her  in  a  convent. 

This  was  on  the  Sunday  before  the  Crown  Prince's  death.  He 
had  had  a  terrible  scene  with  his  wife  that  day,  before  having 
been  reprimanded  by  his  father,  and  yet,  when  the  Emperor,  the 
Grown  Prince  and  the  Grown  Princess  appeared  in  the  evening  at 
a  rout  given  by  Princess  Beuss,  the  German  Ambassadress,  they 
seemed  to  be  on  the  most  affectionate  and  happy  terms.  The 
Grown  Prince  in  this,  his  last  public  appearance,  wore  a  Prussian 
uniform.  When  he  left  the  party  with  his  wife  they  went  out 
arm-in-arm,  she  clinging  witib  a  playful  fondness  to  him,  and 
cheerfully  greeting  many  of  the  guests  as  she  passed. 

The  next  morning  the  Prince  transacted  some  military  business, 
looking  in  excellent  spirits  and  whistling  over  his  work.  He 
afterwards  wrote  to  Herr  von  Weilen,  the  German  editor  of 
'  Austria-Hungary  in  Word  and  Picture,'  who  had  asked  him  to 
undertake  a  new  article  for  that  periodical.  He  said  in  his  letter 
that  he  must  rest  for  a  day  or  two  before  he  could  write  his  article, 
and  that  he  would  go  to  Meyerling  for  the  special  purpose.  He 
started  the  same  afternoon,  accompanied  by  only  one  Mend,  and 
taking  no  aide-de-camp  with  hiio.  The  ScUoss  of  Meyerling  is  a 
lonely  little  mansion  standing  in  the  midst  of  picturesque  and 
mountainous  scenery,  about  an  hour's  drive  firom  Austrian  Baden, 
which  itself  is  at  half  an  hour's  distance  by  rail  from  Yienna. 

The  day  after  the  Grown  Prince's  arrival  at  Meyerling— a  Tues- 
day— he  was  joined  by  his  brother-in-law.  Prince  Philip  of  Goburg, 
who  went  down  to  remonstrate  with  him.  The  two  went  out 
shooting  together,  accompanied  by  Gount  Joseph  Hoyos,  but  the 
Prince  soon  left  the  party,  and  when  Prince  Philip  returned  to  the 
Schloss  he  found  the  Grown  Prince  in  the  company  of  Mademoiselle 

Marie ,  the  young  lady  for  whom  he  had  an  attachment. 

The  girl  had  run  away  from  her  mother's  house  in  Yienna,  and 
was  making  a  tearful  appeal  to  the  Grown  Prince  not  to  desert 
her.  What  she  expected  the  Grown  Prince  to  do  is  not  very  clear, 
for  she  was  aware  that  he  could  not  marry  her  nor  elope  with  her ; 
but  she  saems  to  have  been  very  fond  of  him,  and  was  distracted 
at  the  idea  of  an  enforced  separation.  The  Prince's  feelings 
towards  her  were  of  a  much  cooler  sort  than  hers  towards  him. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  ever  entertained  a  strong  passion 
for  her ;  but,  weak  in  health,  and  worried  as  he  was,  her  distress 
unnerved  him,  and  he  had  not  the  courage  to  send  her  away. 
Prince  Philip  of  Goburg  tried  hard  to  persuade  him  to  return  to 
Yienna  and  attend  a  court  dinner,  but  he  refused,  so  Prince 
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PhUip  went  back  to  Vienna  alone,  leaving  Marie still  at 

the  Schloss. 

The  girl  then  made  another  hysteric  appeal  to  the  Prince  not  to 
forsake  her,  and  he  was  obliged  to  tell  her  of  the  peremptory  orders 

which  he  had  received  from  his  fafcher.    Upon  this  Marie 

turned  away,  and,  unseen  by  the  Prince,  swallowed  the  contents 
of  a  paper  full  of  strychnine  powder.  The  violent  poison  took 
almost  immediate  effect,  and  the  unfortunate  girl  rolled  on  the 
floor  uttering  piercing  screams.  The  Prince's  valet  came  to  the 
rescue  and  was  frantically  told  to  run  and  fetch  a  doctor ;  but 
before  he  could  leave  the  house  on  this  errand,  he  was  called  back 

and  required  to  give  assistance  in  lifting  Marie on  to  a 

bed.    She  died  in  convulsions  about  half  an  hour  afterwards. 

The  Crown  Prince,  in  his  terror  and  consternation,  probably  made 
up  his  mind  at  that  time  that  he  would  commit  suicide ;  but  after 
the  first  outburst  of  his  grief  was  over,  he  grew  calm  and  ordered 

his  valet  to  say  nothing  of  what  had  occurred.    Marie 

was  covered  with  a  white  sheet;  and  the  Prince,  taking  some 
flowers  from  a  vase,  scattered  them  over  this  shroud.  He  then 
went  into  another  room  to  dine  with  Count  Joseph  Hoyos,  and 
the  valet  naturally  supposed  that  the  two  would  concert  means 
for  informing  Mfurie ^'s  friends  of  her  death.  So  he  re- 
mained silent  as  he  had  been  ordered,  and  spoke  uot  a  word  of 
what  he  had  seen  to  the  other  servants. 

The  Crown  Prince  ate  little  at  dinner,  but  drank  feverishly,  and 

several  times  left  the  room  to  go  and  look  at  Marie *s  body 

and  to  write  letters.  After  dinner  a  cabman  who  had  driven  the 
Prince  to  Meyerling  and  had  put  up  his  horses  in  the  stables 
of  a  neighbouring  villa,  was  introduced  into  the  dining-room  to 
sing  comic  songs  before  Count  Hoyos.  The  Crown  Prince  entered 
the  room  occasionally,  but  was  too  agitated  to  sit  down,  and  he 
complained  of  headache.  Yet  he  was  loth  that  the  Count  and  the 
cabman  should  separate,  and  he  kept  these  strange  guests  up  till 
three  in  the  morning.  Count  Hoyos  then  went  to  bed,  and  the 
coachman  left  the  house.  The  Prince's  valet  was  also  told  to  go 
to  bed,  but  feeling  uneasy  he  went  and  lay  down  in  his  clothes. 
Dropping  off  to  sleep,  however,  he  only  awoke  at  about  half-past 
seven  in  the  morning,  when  Prince  Philip  of  Ooburg  returned  . 
from  Vienna  with  the  intention  of  not  losing  sight  of  the  Crown 
Prince  any  more. 

The  valet  went  to  inform  his  master  of  Prince  Philip's  arrival,  and 
found  him  sitting  half  dressed  on  the  side  of  his  bed.  The  Crown 
Prince  gave  orders  to  prepare  the  guns  for  shooting,  and  the  valet 
went  away  to  do  this,  but  returning  in  about  twenty  minutes  heard 
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a  shot,  and  rnshing  to  the  Prince's  door  found  it  locked. 
Prince  Philip  and  Count  Hoyos  were  summoned.  The  door  was 
broken  open,  and  the  Crown  Prince  was  then  seen  lying  dead  on 

the  bed,  beside  the  lifeless  figure  of  Marie . 

It  had  taken  the  Prince  nearly  twelve  hours  after  Marie 's 

death  to  nerre  himself  to  this  act  of  desperation,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whateyer  that  his  suicide  was  that  of  a  man  out  of 
his  senses.  All  other  yersions  as  to  the  causes  or  circumstances 
of  his  death  are  fanciful.  It  remains  only  to  be  said,  that  in  the 
opinions  of  the  doctors  who  made  the  post-mortem  examination, 
the  state  of  his  brain  showed  that  he  could  not  long  have  preserved 
even  the  outward  semblance  of  sanity. 
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Tifn)  battle  thunder  grew  of  yore 

Onr  England's  might  and  fame; 

And  still  burns  high  on  sea  and  shore 
Her  valour's  olden  flame; 

For  listless  never  may  the  hand 

Be  found)  that  will  so  wide  command. 

Tet  if  thou  would'st  of  earth  descry 

The  true  and  very  lord, 
Look  not  to  warrior's  eagle  eye, 

Or  hand  that  grasps  the  sword; 
For  these  obey  a  mightier  power, 
That  gathers  with  the  brightening  hour. 

'Tis  the  wise  word,  by  kindling  thought 

Bom  in  the  living  soul! 
Stem,  but  with  generous  passion  fraught : 

This  mles  the  wondrous  whole; 
That  so  life's  scattered  rays  may  be 
One  light  on  Time's  eternal  sea. 

Once  in  God's  breast  high  counsel  lay, 

From  mortal  scenes  afar, 
And  lit  the  fires  and  taught  the  way 

Of  dazzling  sun  and  star; 
But  when  man  turned  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
The  sacred  seed  to  him  was  given. 

Ah  look,  what  flowers  and  fruitage  grow 
Whea  heart  with  heart  entwines! 

War's  lightnings  fade,  a  tender  glow 
On  Earth's  fair  bosom  shines; 

New  energy  insfires  the  breast; 

And,  e'en  in  labour,  man  has  rest. 
VOL.  Lxxxy,  2  L 
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First  in  onr  sires  awoke  of  old 

True  purpose  and  strong  will; 

And,  looking  backward  we  behold 
Their  ancient  glories  still; 

But  ampler  thoughts  with  years  increase, 

Dinner  arts,  and  nobler  peace. 

J.  B.  MozLsr. 
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**  And  at  about  six  o'dock  that  night  he  and  Mr.  Squeers  and  the 
little  boys  and  their  nnited  Inggage  were  put  down  at  the  George 
and  New  Inn." 

So  reads  the  ardent  pilgrim  who^  after  a  beaatiM  walk  from 
Barnard  Castle  by  the  wooded  banks  of  Tees,  and  the  stately 
demesne  of  Bokeby,  finds  himself  leaning  against  the  balustrade  of 
the  Greta  Bridge,  fired  with  a  fresh  perusal  of '  Nicholas  Nickleby/ 
and  bent  on  a  pilgrimage  in  the  footsteps  of  the  great  novelist. 

But  where  is  the  George  and  New  Inn  ? 

Watling  Street,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  a  branch  of  Watling 
Street,  called  the  Maiden  Way,  runs  right  and  left,  coming  up  from 
the  South  in  a  nearly  straight  line  from  Gatterick  Bridge,  and  pro- 
ceeding westw^d  by  way  of  Bowes  and  Brough.  There  is  not  a 
human  being  in  sight,  and  the  only  sound  which  breaks  the  stillness 
is  the  musical  roar  of  Greta  dashing  over  its  rocky  bed  through  the 
picturesque  scenery  of  Bokeby  Park  on  its  way  to  join  the  Tees.  But 
the  pilgrim  sees  no  G^rge  and  New  Inn,  is  unwilling  to  belieye 
that  the  new-fangled  Morritt  Arms  which  he  has  just  passed  can  be 
an  old  friend  with  a  new  face,  and  is  beginning  to  feel  a  disappoint- 
ment as  great  as  he  felt  when  he  turned  down  Snow  Hill  before 
proceeding  northwards  to  see  the  old  Sarac^'s  Head,  when  his 
attention  is  attracted  by  a  large,  rambling  old  house  with  a  long 
range  of  stables  and  ooach-houses,  which  he  instinctiyely  dimes 
must  haye  been  at  one  time  an  inn. 

A  chance  natiye  coming  upon  the  scene  confirms  his  opinion,  and 
tells  him  that  this  was  the  identical  Inn  at  which  the  party  from  the 
Saracen's  Head  alighted,  and  whence  they  started  for  Dotheboys  Hall 
in  the  rusty  pony-chaise  and  cart  Being  an  unusually  intelligent 
natiye,  he  adds  tiiat  the  pleasant  country  house  about  half-a-mile 
down  the  road  in  a  southerly  direction,  now  known  as  Thorpe 
Grange,  was  originally,  before  the  introduction  of  railways,  built  as 
an  inn,  and  called  the  New  Inn ;  which  not  only  riyalled  its  elder 
brother  by  the  bridge  side,  but  took  away  its  custom,  so  that  its 
present  owner  claims  for  it  the  distinction  of  being  the  original 
hostelry  celebrated  by  Charles  Dickens.  Our  solution  is  that  the 
noyelist,  not  to  be  inyidious,  combined  the  titles  of  the  two  inns ;  and 
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we  may  proceed  with  the  rusty  pony-chaise  and  cart  along  the  old 
Boman  road  to  Bowes,  where  is  sitnated  the  immortal  Dotheboys 
HaU. 

Li  the  brightest  of  weather  it  is  a  sad,  desolate  old  road,  so  that  we 
can  readily  realise  the  chill  which  struck  upon  poor  Nicholas  as  he 
drove  along  it  that  bitter,  snowy  night — a  straight  road,  dwindling 
in  some  places  to  the  proportions  of  a  mere  grass-grown  cart  track, 
nmning  on  a  high  bank,  according  to  the  inyariable  old  Boman 
fjEUshion,  through  a  sparsely-inhabited,  quarry-dotted  country.  And 
an  appropriate  termination  to  so  sad  and  desolate  a  highway  is  the 
first  aspect  of  the  village  of  Bowes. 

The  first  house  in  Bowes — that  grim,  square  building  to  the  right, 
now  known  as  Bowes  Hall — was  one  of  the  Yorkshire  schools  crudied 
by  the  publication  of '  Nicholas  Nickleby,'  and  is  moreover  famous  as 
having  been  for  some  time  the  residence  of  Bichard  Gobden.  To  the 
left  goes  the  road  to  Gilmonby ;  from  the  right,  by  the  railway 
station,  comes  another  Boman  road  from  Barnard  Castle ;  and  in  front 
stretches  battered,  decayed,  deserted,  Pompeii-like  Bowes.  Geese 
straddle  over  the  uneven  grass-grown  footpaths;  a  savage  dog 
growls  and  slinks  away  at  our  approach ;  a  few  women  and  children 
peer  curiously  at  us  from  the  patched-up  windows  of  tumbledown 
oottages ;  a  native  giant,  swinging  along  with  a  pitchfork  on  his 
shoulder,  pauses  to  have  a  look  at  u^—otherwise  Bowes  seems 
to  be  a  village  of  the  dead. 

But  a  hearty  welcome  is  given  us  by  the  genial  clergyman,  who 
frankly  tells  us  that  a  visitor  from  the  metropolitan  world — some  one 
who  has  ideas  above  cattle  and  crops — comes  like  a  ray  of  sunshine 
on  a  November  day ;  and  he  directs  us  to  Dotheboys  Hall 

A  word  of  advice  here  to  intending  pilgrims.  Do  not  allude  to 
Charles  Dickens  or  to  Squeers'  School,  except  in  the  presence  of  those 
whom  you  know  to  be  above  common  prejudices  and  animositiee. 
These  subjects  may  be  said,  to  use  an  expression  more  forcible  than 
elegant,  to  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  your  true  Bowes  man.  He  believes 
that  the  village  owes  its  decay  entirely  to  the  abolition  of  Yorkshire 
schools  in  general,  and  of  Dotheboys  Hall  in  particular.  He  points 
to  the  fact  that  whereas  half  a  century  ago  Bowes  had  close  upon  two 
thousand  inhabitants,  it  has  now  short  of  four  hundred.  He  has 
never  read  'Nicholas  Nickleby,'  nor  would  he  if  a  copy  could  be 
found  in  the  place.  If  you  question  him  about  the  school,  he  will 
either  tell  you  flatly  that  he  knows  nothing  about  it,  or  will  evasively 
refer  you  to  other  places  infeunous  from  their  schools.  If  you  mention 
the  name  of  Dickens  he  will  flush  up  and  relate  with  glee  the  popular 
story  that  the  great  novelist,  upon  the  occasion  of  a  subsequent  visit 
to  Bowes,  was  pumped  on  and  thrashed  by  the  infuriated  iahabitants. 
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Of  0011186  all  Bowes  folk  do  not  share  these  prejudices,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  see ;  but  the  broad  fact  remains  that  Bowes,  which  was 
rained  in  common  with  many  hundreds  of  country-places  standing  on 
our  great  roads  elsewhere  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  stage-coaches, 
must  be  humoured  if  the  visitor  hopes  to  reap  any  profit  from  his 
exploration. 

We  pass  by  a  grand  old  inn,  once  known  as  the  George,  now  the 
Unicom,  whereat  eight  coaches  changed  horses  daily  on  their  r^d 
between  London  and  Scotland — a  typical  inn  of  the  old  sort,  with 
labyrinths  of  rooms,  a  huge  kitchen,  a  large  courtyard,  and  acres 
of  outhouses — and,  with  the  little  Norman  church  and  the  grim  keep 
of  the  old  Norman  Castle  on  our  left,  push  on  to  Dotheboys  Hall, 
which  is  the  last  house  in  the  village. 

'*  A  long,  cold-looking  house,  one  storey  high,  with  a  few  straggling 
outbuildings  behind,  and  a  bam  and  stable  adjoining/'  So  we  read. 
The  house  itself  is  unaltered,  save  that  it  is  now  decidedly  the 
pleasantest  and  most  cheerful-looking  dwelling  in  the  village,  with  its 
creeper-embowered  windows  looking  on  to  a  trim  and  well-kept 
garden.  The  stable  and  bam  too  remain ;  but  the  outbuildings,  in 
which  was  comprised  the  school-house  proper — the  scene  of  the 
merciless  thrashings,  the  starvation,  the  br^iking  of  young  hearts, 
the  wrecking  of  young  lives,  the  revolting  misery  and  the  blood- 
stirring  barbarity — they  have  long  disapp^u:ed« 

A  woman's  face  looks  out  from  a  lower  window,  and  we  are  about 
to  turn  in  at  the  front  gate,  but  our  guide  stops  us,  saying — 

**  Not  that  way !  No  admittance  there.  You  would  be  asked  if 
you  wanted  to  buy  the  house,  and  have  the  door  slanmied  in  your 
face." 

So  we  follow  the  path,  and  turn  in  through  the  bam  door.  This 
leads  us  into  a  yard,  where  still  stands  the  identical  pump  which,  it 
may  be  remembered,  Mr.  Squeers  discovered  to  be  frozen  on  the 
moming  after  the  long  coach-ride  from  London. 

From  here  we  enter  the  kitchen — cautiously  and  silently,  for  the 
servant  teUs  us  that  if  her  master  discovered  us  we  should  assuredly 
be  turned  out  with  ignominy.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
kitchen — a  large,  low,  heavily-Taftered  apartment ;  nor  in  the  little 
room  leading  from  it,  which  was  the  schoolmaster's  study ;  but  we 
linger  a  long  while  as  we  gaze  at  the  marks  on  the  wall  by  the 
modem  cooUng-range,  where  stood  the  coppers  wherein  were  boiled 
the  potatoes  which  formed  a  principal  part  of  the  ''young  noble- 
men's "  food ;  and  as  we  peer  through  the  study  window,  which  the 
boys  were  set  to  dean  when  they  had  satisfactorily  spelt "  tl^-w^-d-c-r, 
winder,"  on  to  the  garden,  whither  they  were  despatched  to  hoe  and 
rake  on  the  attaiument  of  the  word  "  bottiney,"  we  ask  if  a  great 
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number  of  people  do  not  come  here  bound  upon  the  same  errand  as 
ourselyes.  The  reply  is  that  a  great  many  come ;  but  that  as  they  go 
to  the  front  door  they  do  not  get  in  at  all,  but  have  to  content  them- 
selves with  an  exterior  view  of  Dotheboys  HaU,  so  that  we  may 
deem  ourselves  lucky  to  have  seen  even  the  little  we  have. 

So  much  for  Dotheboys  Hall  itself.  Still  more  interesting  is  the 
information  we  managed  to  pick  up  from  various  sources  concerning 
Squeers  and  his  SchooL 

All  our  informants — country  clergymen,  intelligent  residents, 
"  oldest  inhabitants,"  and  such  natives  as  did  not  feel  themselves  in 
honour  bound  to  keep  their  mouths  shut — agreed  on  one  point :  that 
the  system  of  Yorkshire  schools  was  monstrous  and  iniquitous  to  an 
incredible  extent;  that  frightful  cruelties  were  practised  upon  the 
boy9 — ^who  were  chiefly  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  London  parents 
— but  that  the  school  typified  by  Charles  Dickens  was  the  only  one  to 
which  he  could  gain  access,  and  was  the  best  of  the  loi  There  were 
two  other  schools  at  Bowes,  one  at  Gilmonby,  one  at  Gotherstone, 
and  one  at  Barnard  Castle ;  and  the  proprietors  of  these,  suspecting 
the  presence  of  a  fEunous  literary  Londoner  amongst  them,  refused 
him  admittance ;  but  at  Shaw's  he  was  made  welcome,  and  shown 
over  the  premises. 

But  in  other  respects  the  evidence  was  so  conflicting  that  we  must 
simply  give  it  without  pronouncing  any  opinion  on  its  value  or  the 
reverse.  For  instauce,  one  woman,  a  native  of  Bowes,  whose  sym- 
pathies one  would  naturally  imagine  to  be  with  the  maligned  Squeers, 
told  us  that  she  distinctly  remembered  the  boys  coming  in  summer- 
time to  her  father's  fields  to  help  get  in  the  hay,  goaded  to  the  work 
of  horses  by  ushers  armed  with  whips.  On  the  other  hand  a 
gentleman  whose  fE^her,  being  a  schoolmaster,  used  to  go  up  to  the 
Saracen's  Head  with  and  on  the  same  errand  as  Squeers,  declared 
that  the  one-eyed  schoolmaster  was  an  estimable  man,  who  cared  for 
his  pupils  properly,  and  was  generally  respected  aixd  liked.  He 
farther  stated  that  his  father  related  to  him  how  he  happened  to 
be  at  the  Saracen's  Head  with  Squeers  after  the  Dotheboys  Hall 
numbers  of  'Nicholas  Nickleby'  had  taken  the  public  by  storm ; 
that  the  crowd  literaUy  besieged  the  inn,  with  the  intention  of 
lynching  Squeers ;  that  the  commotion  had  such  an  effect  upon  the 
schoolmaster  as  to  deprive  him  of  reason,  and  that  Mrs.  Squeers  died 
of  a  broken  heart. 

Another  gentleman — once  in  holy  orders — told  us  that  he  was  at 
Bowes  Grammar  School  contemporaneously  with  the  existence  of 
Shaw's  School,  that  Shaw  was  known  as  the  '*  King  of  the  Boad." 
because  every  half-year  he  hired  a  special  coach  to  bring  his  pupils 
from  London,  and  that  the  arrival  of  this  coach  at  Bowes  was  the 
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occasion  of  imiyersal  excitement  and  enthusiasm.  He  farthermore 
cited,  as  a  proof  that  Shaw  was  maligned  as  to  his  treatment  of  his 
pupils,  that  great  riyalry  always  existed  between  the  Grammar  School 
boys  and  those  of  Dotheboys  Hall ;  that  they  played  tremendous 
football  matches  together;  and  that  every  Easter  Sunday  it  was  a 
custom  to  appear  in  new  suits  and  to  pelt  each  other  with  Easter 
eggs.  A  fourth  informant  told  us  that  the  deaths  at  Shaw's  School 
were  frequent,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  boys  were  maimed  by 
ill*usage,  and  that  the  neighbouring  cottagers  were  continually 
giying  shelter  to  runaways.  A  fifth  spoke  of  the  prototype  of 
Fanny  Squeers  as  a  woman  imiyersally  beloved  and  respected,  who 
did  infinite  good  among  the  poor  and  sick  of  the  parish. 

All  however  spoke  of  Shaw  as  a  man  subject  to  fits  of  violent 
passion,  and  ad^tted  that  he  was  addicted  to  using  the  cane 
unmercifully  when  under  these  influences. 

In  other  instances,  when  we  ventured  to  propound  questions  to 
more  illiterate  folk,  we  found  that  without  committing  themselves  to 
giving  any  definite  opinion,  they  tried  to  evade  the  questions,  and 
tixereby  tacitly  admitted  that  there  ma  a  great  deal  more  truth  in 
what  Dickens  had  written  than  their  local  patriotism  allowed  them 
to  express. 

The  graves  of  *'  Squeers/'  his  wife,  of  "  Fanny  Squeers,"  and  of 
young  "  Wackford,"  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  ar^  to  be 
seen  in  Bowes  Churchyard.  The  late  assistant  station-master  at 
Barnard  Castle,  Mackay  by  name,  was  said  to  be  a  son  of  ^the 
original  of  Nicholas  Nickleby.  John  Browdie  was  one  John  Todd 
of  Bamingham,  and  died  not  very  long  ago;  and  the  original  of  poor 
Smike  is  said  to  have  died  during  the  year  1885,  aged  seventy-four. 

When  we  add  that  the  '*  original "  bowl  and  ladle  with  which  Mrs. 
Squeers  used  to  dispense  brimstone  and  treacle  to  the  boys  were  sold 
a  short  time  back  for  ten  pounds,  and  that  many  of  Squeers's  old 
pupils  have  done  very  well  in  life,  and  frequently  come  to  revisit  the 
old  house  at  Bowes,  we  exhaust  the  information  we  were  able  to 
collect  concerning  Mr.  Squeers  and  Dotheboys  Hall. 

There  is  much  else  that  makes  a  visit  to  Bowes  an  interesting 
excursion.  The  little  Norman  Church,  put  into  excellent  order  and 
well  cared  for  by  the  present  clergyman,  Mr.  Wardale,  contains  some 
curious  old  Saxon  relics:  and  indeed  tiiere  is  a  strong  Saxon  local 
colour  all  about  this  neighbourhood,  as  we  may  see  in  such  names  as 
Thorsgill,  Wodensoroft,  Baldersdale,  and  Bomaldskirk.  Under  the 
west  window  of  the  Church,  outside  the  wall,  is  a  tablet  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Boger  Wrightson  and  Martha  Bailton,  better  known 
as  the  Edwin  and  Emma  of  Mallet's  beautiful  and  pathetic  ballacl. 
Mr.  Wardale  told  us  that  on  Sundays  it  is  quite  amuRing  to  note 
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the  nnmber  of  rustic  sweethearting  couples  who  throng  to  this 
spot  to  vow  love  as  true  and  lasting  as  was  that  of  Edwin  and 

A  cnrions  stone  in  a  cottage  garden  attracts  the  visitor's  notice 
and  becomes  interesting  when  he  is  told  that  where  it  now  stands 
was  once  Bowes  market-place,  and  that  dnring  a  long  bygone 
period  of  pestilence  the  people  £rom  untainted  districts  brought  tiieir 
dairy  produce  and  placed  it  on  this  stone,  retiring  to  some  distance 
whilst  purchasers  from  infected  places  took  the  goods  away,  placing 
the  payment  in  a  basin  of  water. 

Of  old  Bowes  Castle  only  the  keep  remains;  but,  mere  shell  as  it  is, 
the  masonry  is  superb,  being  in  places  eleven  feet  thick,  and  in  the 
days  of  catapults  and  archery  must  have  made  Bowes  an  awkward 
nut  to  crack 

Behind  the  Castle  and  Church  are  the  intrenchments  which  mark 
the  site  of  the  important  Boman  station  of  LavatrsB,  connected  with 
Cataraotorum  or  Catterick  Bridge  on  the  one  side  by  the  camp 
behind  the  Morritt  Arms  Lm  at  Greta  Bridge,  and  with  Yerterse  or 
Brough  on  the  other  by  the  earthworks  at  SpitaL  Here  are  the 
remains  of  the  ubiquitous  Boman  bath,  this  one  built  by  Valerius 
Fronto  in  a.d.  202 ;  of  an  aqueduct  connected  with  the  Tees,  which 
foams  far  below ;  and  if  funds  were  forthcoming  doubtless  other  most 
interesting  ''finds ''  would  be  brought  to  light,  although  the  site  has 
been  ransacked  at  a  remote  period. 

There  are  probably  few  more  utterly  silent  and  desolate  highways 
in  Britain  than  this  sturdy  old  Boman  road  upon  which  Bowes  stands ; 
but  a  six-mile  tramp  along  it  in  a  westerly  direction  is  interesting. 
The  road  runs  as  it  was  laid  down  two  thousand  years  ago,  on  a  high- 
raised  bank  built  up  of  the  stone  which  abounds  in  this  country ;  and 
on  either  side  stretches  a  wild,  picturesque  moorland  district,  feanous 
for  its  game,  and  with  which  are  associated  innumerable  weird 
legends  and  traditions.  At  five  miles  distance  is  a  large  solitary  old 
house  standing  amidst  the  only  trees  in  the  district,  known  as  Old 
Spital,  once  a  changing  house  for  the  coaches,  and  fiunous  as  being 
the  scene  of  a  dark  tragedy  related  under  the  title  of  '^  The  Hand  of 
Glory." 

Beyond  this  house  the  scenery  if  possible  grows  more  wild  and 
desolate,  and  the  pedestrian  may  on  a  winter's  day  walk  for  miles 
along  the  old  road  without  hearing  any  sound  but  the  "  cluck,  duck  " 
of  the  partridges  and  the  detonation  of  the  breechloader,  and  without 
seeing  a  human  being  but  a  stray  beater  stirring  the  birds  to  flight 
by  waving  a  flag. 

Beyond  a  lonely  turnpike,  long  disused,  the  road  rises  until  it 
gains  the  summit  of  Stanemoor.   Here,  amidst  intrenchments  of  some 
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grandeur,  stands  in  a  trough  a  stone,  known  as  the  Bey  Boy  or  Bere 
Gross,  once  the  honndary  between  the  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Scotland,  now  marking  the  border  of  Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland — 
and  alluded  to  by  Scott  in  *  Bokeby,' — 

"And  the  best  of  our  nobles  his  bonnet  shall  vail, 
Who  at  Bere  Gross  on  Stanmore  meets  Allan  a  Dale." 

It  is  also  interesting  as  being  the  traditional  spot  where  Malcolm 
Ganmore  and  William  the  Gonqueror  met  to  decide  by  battle  the 
boundary  line  of  their  respective  kingdoms,  but  settled  the  dispute 
amicably,  one  of  the  articles  of  agreement  being  that  ^'  in  the  midst 
of  Stainmoor  there  should  be  set  up  a  cross  with  the  King  of 
England's  image  on  the  one  side,  and  the  King  of  Scotland's  on  the 
other,  to  signify  that  one  is  to  march  to  England  and  the  other  to 
Scotland." 

Beyond  this  we  are  not  tempted  to  go,  as  a  bitter  wind  is  rising, 
and  dark  night  is  falling;  so  we  make  the  best  of  our  way  back  to 
Bowes,  well  primed  for  a  re-perusal  of  *  Nicholas  Nickleby '  oyer  the 
Hre  in  the  cosy  parlour  of  the  Golden  Lion,  Barnard  Gastle. 

H.F.A. 
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Dew  on  her  robe  and  on  her  tangled  hair, 
Twin  dew-drops  for  her  eyes,  behold  her  pass, 
With  dainty  step  emshing  the  young,  green  grass, 

The  while  she  trills  some  high,  fantastic  air, 

Full  of  all  feathered  sweetness :  she  is  fair. 
And  all  her  fresh,  young  beauty,  as  a  glass, 
Mirrors  out  hope  and  love,  but  still,  alas. 

Traces  of  tears  her  languid  lashes  wear. 

Say,  doth  she  weep  for  very  wantonness? 

Or  is  it  that  she  dimly  doth  foresee, 
Athwart  her  youth,  the  joys  grow  less  and  less, 

The  burden  of  the  months  that  are  to  be, — 
Autumn  and  withered  leaves  and  vanity. 
And  winter  bringing  end  in  barrenness? 

Ernest  Dowson. 
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IN  TWO  PAETS. 

Part  I. 

"  I  ALWAYS  hold  that  no  one  is  ever  missed,"  wrote  the  still  young 
Disraeli  from  Paris,  under  date  22nd  November,  1839 ;  *'  but  he 
(the  Duke  of  Wellington)  is  so  great  a  man  that  the  world  would 
perhaps  fancy  his  loss  irreparable."  This  month  of  April  brings 
on  the  ninth  year  that  has  passed  since  Lord  Beaoonsfield  died, 
and  the  truth  of  this  apothegm  has  been  abundantly  proved. 
When  he  passed  away  in  the  plentitude  of  his  power,  conqueror 
in  everything,  the  trusted  friend  and  minister  of  the  sovereign 
who  had  at  one  time  been  barely  civil  to  him,  the  idol  of  a  nation 
that,  through  along  period  of  his  life,  had  ridiculed  and  mistrusted 
him ;  the  adulated  leader  of  a  party  that  he  had  educated,  if  not 
created,  it  seemed  to  his  contemporaries,  even  more  strongly  than 
was  the  case  respecting  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  his  loss 
would  be  irreparable.  But  the  world  must  needs  go  round,  and 
after  a  while  the  space  Lord  Beaconsfield  left  vacant  on  the  Front 
Opposition  Bench  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  occupied,  and  things 
went  on  very  much  as  they  had  done  whilst  he  was  yet  with  us. 
His  place  was  not  filled  up,  but  it  was  covered  over. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  it  was 
announced,  with  some  circumstance,  that  his  secretary  and  friend 
had  undertaken  to  write  his  memoirs.  This  understanding  gained 
additional  currency  from  a  passage  in  Lord  Beaconsfield's  will,  in 
which  he  bequeathed  all  his  manuscript  and  literary  remains  to 
Lord  Bowton,  with  certain  instructions  about  appropriating  out  of 
the  proceeds,  by  way  of  personal  recompense,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
£500.  This  idea  was,  however,  based  upon  a  misconception,  and 
covers  a  curious  episode  which  I  am  permitted  to  relate. 

In  the  year  1872  Lord  Beaconsfield  commenced  his  last  novel, 
'EndymioD,'  a  work  which  he  undertook  chiefly  from  the 
honourable  desire  to  obtain  a  sum  of  money  that  would  finally 
wipe  off  a  residue  of  monetary  engagements.  He  worked  at  it 
pretty  steadily  till  the  general  election  of  1874  called  him  into 
office,  when  his  literary  work  was  set  aside.  Still  he  wrote  at  it 
occasionally  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1876,  when  the  Eastern 
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Qnestion  coming  to  the  front  and  engrosBing  his  attention,  he,  as 
he  thought  finally,  laid  the  work  aside.  He  then  wrote  a  letter 
to  Lord  Eowton,  enclosing  the  manuscript,  unfinished  by  some- 
thing like  one  hundred  pages  of  printed  matter.  He  stated  his  yiew 
that  the  pressure  of  public  work  would  preclude  his  continuing 
the  novel,  and  in  the  event  of  his  decease  he  instructed  Lord  Bowtoa 
to  finish  the  work,  but  not  to  volunteer  the  announcement  that  it 
had  been  left  in  an  incomplete  state,  or  to  avow  his  collaboration, 
leaving  the  book  to  stand  solely  in  the  name  of  its  original  creator. 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  however,  living  through  his  own  administra- 
tion, and  finding  comparative  leisure  when  in  Opposition,  completed 
the  novel  with  his  own  hand,  and  it  was  sold  for  the  splendid  sum  of 
£10,000,  possession  of  which  sum  enabled  him  to  fulfil  his  cherished 
desire  of  paying  off  his  debts. 

I  believe  that,  as  far  as  Lord  Bowton  is  concerned,  the 
Biography  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  will  remain  unwritten.  Contrary 
to  general  belief,  there  is,  I  understand,  no  such  wealth  of  material 
as  is  assumed  to  exist.  Lord  Beaconsfield  never  contemplated 
having  his  memoirs  written.  He  wrote  no  diary,  nor  did  he  ever, 
either  in  his  life  or  in  his  testamentary  directions,  make  provisions 
for  his  biography  being  written.  He  kept  no  copies  of  his  own 
letters,  and  though  there  remain  at  present  in  Lord  Bowton's 
possession  piles  of  letters  received  by  him  from  more  or  less 
eminent  personages,  these,  though  possibly  useful  to  compilers 
of  the  biographies  of  his  contemporaries,  are  not  regarded  as  a 
sufficient  basis  on  which  to  raise  the  superstructure  of  a  memoir 
worthy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  There  is  beyond  this  the  difficulty 
of  dealing  with  much  of  the  correspondence,  which  is  of  a  strictly 
confidential  character.  Some  day  a  worthy  life  of  Benjamin 
Disraeli  will  undoubtedly  be  written.  But  those  most  nearly 
interested  and  directly  responsible  do  not  believe  that  the  time 
has  yet  come. 

The  precise  date  of  Benjamin  Disraeli's  birth  is  uncertain. 
He  himself  fixed  it  in  December  1805,  but  there  are  some  authori- 
ties who  place  the  date  twelve  months  earlier.  This  uncertainty 
seems  to  have  prevailed  at  a  very  early  period,  for  when,  on* 
the  31st  of  July,  1817,  he  was  baptised  in  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Andrew,  Holbom,  the  entry  in  the  registry  book  bears  the 
curiously  vague  statement:  ''said  to  be  about  twelve  years 
old."  At  this  time  Isaac  D'Israeli,  his  father,  lived  in  the 
King's  Bead,  Gray's  Lin,  the  house  in  which  a  recent  writer  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  affirms  he  was  born.  But  here  again 
obscurity  broods  over  this  initial  fact.  At  least  four  localities 
claim  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the  great  statesman.    Mr. 
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Hitohman  Bays  he  was  certainly  born  in  a  house  at  Islington^  now 
nnmbered  218,  in  Upper  Street.  The  QuaHerly  reviewer  clings  to 
the  King's  Bead;  whilst  Mr.  Disraeli  himself,  when  he  did  not  affirm 
that  he  was  bom  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  in  a  house  facing  Hart 
Street,  airily  alluded  to  ''  a  set  of  chambers  in  the  Adelphi,"  as  the 
place  where  he  first  saw  the  light  of  heaven. 

One  other  and  most  amazing  declaration  on  this  point  was  made 
when  he  was  contesting  Shrewsbury  in  1841.  Addressing  the 
electors  from  an  open  window  of  the  Lion  Hotel,  he  dwelt  upon 
the  immense  sacrifices  he  had  made  for  their  sake^  observing  tiiat 
so  highly  did  he  stand  in  the  favour  of  all  political  parties  in  the 
borough  of  Wycombe,  that  they  had  not  oidy  offered  to  place  him 
at  the  head  of  the  poll,  but  also  to  return  any  second  member  he 
might  name.  WiUi  reference  to  the  statement  that  he  had  gone 
to  the  poll  supported  by  Mr.  O'Connell :  "  Why,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  the  borough  of  West  Wycombe  is  the  property  of  my  father. 
There  I  was  born,  there  I  hope  to  die,  and  there,  where  every  one 
has  known  me  since  infancy,  I  do  not  need  the  recommendation 
of  an  outsider."    That  probably  was  only  Mr.  Disraeli's  fun. 

Obscurity  in  reference  to  the  details  of  Disraeli's  early  life 
extends  beyond  the  date  and  locality  of  his  birth,  touching  the  place 
where  he  received  his  education.  At  Shrewsbury,  the  home  of  a 
famous  public  school,  Mr.  Disraeli^  listened  without  contradic- 
tion to  Dr.  Kennedy  proposing  his  health  as  '^a  Winchester 
scholar."  This  little  misunderstanding  may  probably  have  arisen 
from  the  young  candidate,  asked  what  school  he  was  at,  replying 
that  he  was  "  at  Winchester."  Dr.  Kennedy  knew  only  of  one 
Winchester  seminary,  the  great  foundation  school,  and  so 
introduced  to  the  Shrewsbury  boys  their  brother  scholar  from 
Winchester.  It  was  really  at  a  private  boarding  school,  situated 
at  Winchester,  that  Disraeli  received  his  education,  which  was 
certainly  not  classical,  though  his  friend  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
declares  that  he  '*  was  far  from  being  unacquainted  with  the  works 
of  the  classic  authors  of  Greece  and  Bome,  and  was  thoroughly 
imbued  with  their  spirit." 

Modem  languages,  it  is  added  upon  this  same  authority,  did 
not  form  part  of  young  Disraeli's  curriculum.  In  later  years, 
notably  at  the  Berlin  Conference,  he  was  at  a  great  disadvantage 
by  reason  of  his  ignorance  of  French.  But  that  he  at  one  time 
set  himself  to  learn  French  appears  from  a  letter  written  to  his 
sister  in  1830,  when  he  was  setting  out  for  that  voyage  to  the 
East  which  illuminated  his  early  youth.  'VWe  made  the  ac- 
quaintance in  the  packet,"  he  writes,  '^  of  a  Spanish  officer,  a  very 
knowing  felloWi  exceedingly  polished  and  Parisian,  having  long 
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resided  in  France.  We  were  introduced  to  him  by  the  Captain  as 
interpreters,  being  the  only  men  on  board  supposed  to  know 
French.  In  the  meantime  our  French  improyes,  and  perhaps  he 
may  be  of  nse  to  ns  in  Spain." 

Yonng  Benjamin  was  born  into  moderately  comfortable  circum- 
stances. His  father,  Isaac  D'Israeli,  had  what  to  readers  of  to-day- 
appears  a  curiously  wide  reputation.  A  leisurely  scholar  and  a 
plodding  writer,  he  produced  the  ^  Curiosities  of  Literature,'  and 
other  volumes  of  the  Hone  Every-Day-Book  order.  Benjamin's 
affection  for  his  father  was  profound,  and  his  admiration  for  his 
literary  work  was  at  least  well  simulated.  Starting  on  his  journey 
to  the  East  he  meets  at  Falmouth  a  Mr.  Cornish.  ''  You  neyer 
saw  such  a  man ! "  he  writes  to  his  sister.  '^  He  literally  knows  my 
father's  works  by  heart,  and  thinks  our  revered  sire  the  greatest 
man  thai  ever  lived."  Again  at  Gibraltar  he  writes  to  his  father : 
'*  In  the  garrison  library  are  all  your  works,  even  the  last  edition 
of  *The  Literary  Character;'  in  the  Merchant's  Library  the 
greater  part ; "  and  this  statement  is  not  intended  to  introduce 
the  announcement  which  follows  it:  '^Each  library  possesses  a 
copy  of  another  work  supposed  to  be  written  by  a  member  of  our 
family,  and  which  is  looked  upon  at  Gibraltar  as  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  the  nineteenth  century."    This  refers  to  *  Vivian  Grey.' 

Most  of  the  letters  on  this  trip  to  the  East  were  written  to 
''  My  dearest  Father,"  and  breathe  the  spirit  of  home  affection. 
'^  Adieu,  my  dearest  friend,"  is  the  conclusion  of  one ;  *^  a  thousand 
loves  to  all.  Write  without  ceasing."  Once,  indeed,  there  is 
suspicion  of  the  tongue  in  the  cheek  as  he  discourses  on  some 
faltering  lines  written  by  his  father  as  the  epitaph  of  a 
favourite  dog : — 

"  The  epitaph/'  he  writes,  "  is  charming,  and  worthy  of  the  better  days 
of  our  poetry.  Its  classical  simplicity,  its  highly  artificial  finish  of  style, 
and  fine  natural  burst  of  feeling  at  the  end  are  remarkable,  fuid  what,  I 
believe,  no  writer  of  the  day  could  produce.  It  is  worthy  of  the  best 
things  in  the  anthology.  It  is  like  an  inscription  by  Sophocles  translated 
by  Pope." 

Disraeli's  father  was  of  Jewish  birth,  or,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  himself 
put  it,  was  *^  an  Italian,  descendant  from  one  of  those  Hebrew 
families  whom  the  Inquisition  forced  to  emigrate  from  the 
Spanish  Peninsula  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  who  found  a 
refuge  in  the  more  tolerant  atmosphere  of  the  Venetian 
Bepublic."  Disraeli's  family,  though  not  in  opulent,  were  at 
least  in  affluent  circumstances.  His  grandfather, .  a  merchant, 
had  left  behind  him  possessions  that  gave  his  son  Isaac  £3000  a 
year,  and  full  opportunity  of  pursuing  those  literary  studies  he 
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loved  so  well.  Isaac  D'Israeli  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  his  son 
belonged  to  the  Portngnese  Synagogue  in  Beyis  Marks.  In  1817, 
the  very  year  when  Benjamin,  **  said  to  be  abont  twelve  years 
old/'  was  received  into  the  Christian  Church,  Isaac  Disraeli, 
quarrelling  with  the  authorities  of  the  synagogue,  formally 
withdrew  from  the  congregation.  But,  in  the  meantime,  little 
Benjamin  had  been  initiated  into  the  covenant  of  Abraham. 

He  seems  to  have  left  school  early,  and  went  into  business  in 
the  office  of  a  firm  of  attorneys,  situated  in  Frederick  Place,  Old 
Jewry.  He  probably  liked  this  as  little  as  Charles  Dickens 
liked  the  blacking-pot  business  to  which  he  was  early  apprenticed. 
But,  unlike  Dickens,  Disraeli  never  told  the  story  of  the  period 
of  life  when  he  was  merging  from  boyhood  into  youth.  The 
earliest  record — and  that  merely  incidental — ^is  found  in  the 
charming  little  volume  of  ^Home  Letters,'  published  on  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  his  death  by  his  brother  Balph. 

In  1826,  when  Disraeli  was  just  of  age,  appeared  *  Vivian 
Grey,'  a  book  which,  forty-four  years  later,  he  himself  described  as 
"  essentially  a  puerile  work,  that  has  baffled  even  the  efforts  of  its 
author  to  suppress  it."  That,  however,  was  not  the  view  of  its 
contemporaries,  nor  is  it  of  those  who  still  read  it  in  these  later  days. 
It  made  him  immediately  famous,  and  opened  to  him  those  gilded 
saloons  and  the  company  of  those  wits  and  people  of  fashion  whom  he 
had  imagined  whilst  yet  he  lived  and  wrote  in  his  father's  house 
in  the  Gray's  Inn  Boad.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1827,  the  year 
following  the  publication  of  *  Vivian  Grey,'  that  Isaac  D'Israeli 
removed  with  his  family  to  Bloomsbury  Square,  a  locality  then 
greatly  frequented  by  judges,  and  what  Mr.  Disraeli  in  later 
House  of  Commons  days  used  sonorously  to  allude  to  as  "  gentle- 
men of  the  long  robe."  Speaking  of  *  Vivian  Grey,'  the  writer  in 
the  Qtuirterly  Review  says : — 

**  The  f  asliionable  world  which  he  attempts  to  picture  was  not  then  open 
to  him,  and  liis  experience  of  life  fuid  manners  must  have  been  confined  to 
his  family  circle,  and  to  that  of  the  Austens,  fuid  to  the  late  Mr.  Murray 
of  Albemarle  Street,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  the  most  'intimate 
friendship,  in  which,  though  he  met  many  eminent  literaiy  men,  he  was 
not  likely  to  learn  much  of  the  language  and  habits  of  Mayiair.'* 

The  journey  to  the  East  in  company  with  Mr.  Meredith, 
described  in  the  *  Home  Letters,'  was  not  young  Disraeli's  first 
acquaintance  with  the  Continent.  Immediately  after  the  publica- 
tion of '  Vivian  Grey,'  on  the  4th  of  August,  1826,  he  set  out,  the 
guest  of  his  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aust^  in  their  travelling 
carriage,  on  a  tour  through  France  and  Italy.  At  Geneva, 
where   memories   of  Byron  were  still  fresh,  the  young  man 
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gleaned  with  ayidity  all  he  could  learn  abont  the  poet,  with 
whom  he  fapcied  he  had  much  in  common.  He  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Tita,  the  body-seryant  in  whose  arms  Byron  had 
died.  He  was  not  the  rose,  but  he  had  lived  near  it ;  and  when, 
later,  Disraeli  set  out  for  the  East,  he  engaged  Tita  to  be  his 
valet  as  he  had  been  Lord  Byron's.  "  Such  a  valet !  "  he  writes 
from  Malta  in  1830.  ^' Byron  died  in  his  arms,  and  his 
moustachios  touch  the  earth ;  withal  as  mild  as  a  lamb,  though 
he  has  two  daggers  always  about  his  person."  Tita  died  many 
years  later,  holding  the  honourable  appointment  of  a  messenger 
at  the  India  Office,  procured  for  him  at  Mr.  Disraeli's  inter- 
vention. 

In  addition  to  the  house  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  Isaac  Disraeli 
had  about  this  time  a  little  country  place  at  Fy field,  in  Oxfordshire, 
which  he  occupied  before  permanently  settling  at  Bradenham 
House,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  lived  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
and  whither,  presently,  his  son  was  able  to  bring  eminent  persons 
like  Lord  Lyndhurst  to  stay  for  a  while.  At  Fyfield  and  Braden- 
ham Hall  young  Disraeli  lived,  apart  from  the  giddy  world,  for 
nearly  four  years,  hard  at  work  in  journalism  and  literature. 
Here  he  wrote  *  The  Young  Duke,'  his  second  novel. 

Bradenham  is  situated  within  a  comfortable  walk  of  Hughenden, 
and  when,  in  later  years,  Disraeli  lived  at  the  latter  place  in  such 
retirement  as  was  permitted  to  one  of  the  foremost  statesmen  in 
Europe,  he  was  fond  of  walking  over  to  Bradenham  with  the 
intimate  companion  of  his  later  years,  wandering  about  the  scenes 
of  his  early  manhood,  and  recalling  the  associations  of  the 
place.  He  always,  from  Fyfield  and  Bradenham  days,  liked  the 
notion  of  having  a  place  of  retreat  in  the  country ;  but  he  did  not 
find  that  keen  and  abiding  delight  in  country  life  which  is  given 
to  some  men.  It  was  a  change,  a  rest  from  incessant  town  labour, 
and,  moreover,  to  retire  to  the  country  at  certain  periods  of  the 
year  was  the  proper  thing  for  an  English  gentleman  to  do.  Even 
in  the  accessories  of  country  life  Disraeli's  oriental  taste  prevailed. 
He  preferred  dahlias  to  daisies,  peacocks  to  robin-redbreasts ;  in 
the  last  years  peacocks  were  always  on  the  lawn  at  Hughenden, 
and  Lord  Beaconsfield  delighted  to  watch  them  majestically  spread 
their  tails  and  stalk  across  the  landscape. 

The  fable  which  has  connected  his  name  with  the  primrose 
would  much  have  amused  him  had  he  lived  to  learn  it.  The  only 
remembered  observation  he  offered  with  respect  to  primroses  was 
that  they  made  an  excellent  salad.  The  origin  of  the  fable  is 
well  known,  and  I  have  heard  the  explanation  confirmed  by  a 
gentleman  whose  intimate  connection  with  the  court  at  the  time 
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placed  him  in  a  position  to  know  the  facts.  When  Lord  Beacons- 
field  was  borne  to  the  grave  there  lay  prominent  on  the  coffin  a 
wreath  of  primroses,  bearing  the  inscription:  "His  favourite 
flower/'  and  signed  with  the  autograph  initials  of  the  Queen.  It 
was  naturally  assumed  that  the  personal  pronoun  related  to  the 
dead  statesman,  and  the  story  noised  abroad  that  the  primrose  was 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  favourite  flower,  was,  from  the  startling  incon- 
gruity of  the  association,  hailed  with  pleasure.  The  truth  is,  that 
when  the  Queen  wrote  that  inscription,  she  had  in  her  mind  the 
Prince  Consort,  and  desired  to  offer  on  the  bier  of  her  friend,  the 
dead  statesman,  the  cherished  floral  gift  connected  with  her  dead 
husband. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  was  wont  in  later  days  frankly  to  declare 
that  he  **  liked  trees  better  than  flowers,"  a  preference,  it  is  sug- 
gested by  one  who  knew  him  best,  not  unconnected  with  the 
circumstance  that  he  could  see  trees,  whilst  to  his  fading  eyes 
flowers  were  but  a  patch  of  blurred  colour.  During  the  last 
years  of  his  life  he  was  often  sadly  conscious  of  his  in- 
firmity, and  deeply  regretted  the  occasional  pain  he  involuntarily 
gave.  He  was  constantly,  though  all  unconsciously,  "  cutting " 
people  whom,  if  he  could  have  recognised  them,  he  would  have 
been  delighted  to  salute  or  to  speak  with.  His  companion  in  his 
walks  and  drives  was  always  on  the  qui  vive  to  advise  him  of  the 
approach  of  friends  or  acquaintances.  Once  this  arrangement  led 
to  comical  consequences.  Walking  out  one  day  they  met  the 
Prince  of  Wales  approaching,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  duly 
informed  of  his  approach.  Close  by  his  Boyal  Highness  walked 
a  commissionaire  speeding  on  an  errand,  and  to  him  Lord  Beacons- 
field, raising  his  hat,  bowed  with  courtly  grace,  the  Prince  passing 
unobserved. 

At  the  Bloomsbury  Square  epoch  he  seems  to  have  been  in  a 
state  of  health  that  caused  great  anxiety  both  to  himself  and  his 
friends.  In  November,  1829,  he  writes  that  he  is  "  desperately  ill," 
and  at  one  time  his  life  appears  to  have  been  despaired  of.  In  a 
ietter  to  Mrs.  Austen,  dated  from  Bradenham  House,  7th  of  March, 
1830  (quoted  in  the  Quarterly  Beview),  he  says  of  himself,  that  he 
cannot  be  worse;  that  of  all  places  London  was  the  one  least  suited 
to  him,  and  that  solitude  and  silence  do  not  make  his  existence 
easy,  but  they  make  it  endurable. 

"My  plans  about  leaying  England  are  more  unsettled  than  ever. 
I  anticipate  no  benefit  from  it,  nor  from  anything  else ;  bat  I  am  desirous 
of  quitting  England,  that  I  may  lead  even  a  more  recluse  life  than  I  do 
at  present^  and  emancipate  myself  from  perpetual  commiseration.  When 
I  was  in  town  last  I  consulted  many  eminent  men.     I  received  from 
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them  no  consolation.  ...  I  grieve  to  say  my  Lair  grows  veiy  badly, 
and,  I  think,  more  gray,  which  I  can  nnfeignedly  declare  occasions  me 
more  angnish  than  even  the  prospect  of  death." 

Later  on  he  described  himself  as  beingTin  a  constant  state  of 
stnpor,  and  nnable  to  write  a  line  witbont  the  greatest  effort.  He 
passed  a  whole  week  in  a  sort  of  trance,  sleeping  daily  sixteen  out 
of  the  twenty-fonr  hours.  He  complained  of  giddiness  in  the  head, 
and  palpitation  of  the  heart.  He  had,  he  said,  giyen  np  all  idea  of 
the  East,  and  doubted  whether,  if  even  the  opportunity  offered, 
he  would  have  the  strength  and  spirit  to  avail  himself  of  it;  and 
he  ends  his  letter  by  begging  his  correspondent  to  consider  him 
his  "  deceased,  though  sincere  friend." 

Mr.  Austen  insisted  upon  his  carrying  out  his  cherished 
desire  of  visiting  the  East,  and,  it  is  more  than  probable,  provided 
him  with  the  necessary  funds,  which  must,  considering  the 
style  in  which  he  travelled,  have  reached  a  formidable  sum. 
He  seems  to  have  set  ss^l  for  Gibraltar  from  London.  However 
it  be,  the  first  of  the  "  home  letters,"  addressed  to  "  my  dear  Sa," 
is  dated  from  the  Eoyal  Hotel,  Falmouth,  June  1st,  1830,  and 
imnounces  ''  our  arrival  here  this  morning  at  four  o'clock,  instead 
t>{  Sunday,  having  had  a  very  rough  passage  indeed,  the  wind  ahead 
the  whole  time."  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Meredith,  a 
gentleman  engaged  to  be  married  to  '^  my  dear  Sa,"  and  who  died 
at  Cairo  on  the  return  journey. 

The  account  of  this  expedition  is  given  in  the  "  Home  Letters," 
a  very  charming  narrative,  in  literary  style  perhaps  the  best 
work  from  his  pen,  being  free  from  the  affectation  which  later 
laboured  it.  The  letters  show  Disraeli  at  his  very  best — gay, 
audacious,  popular,  with  a  good  conceit  of  himself,  and  endowed 
with  a  keen  eye  for  beauty  of  scenery  or  phases  of  character. 
Throughout  the  journey  the  mysterious  illness  which  beset  him  is 
frequently  alluded  to.    From  Gibraltar  he  writes : — 

"The  air  of  the  mountains,  the  rising  son,  the  rising  appetite,  the 
variety  of  picturesque  persons  and  tbings  we  met,  and  the  impending 
danger,  made  a  delightful  life ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  great  enemy,  I 
should  have  given  myself  up  entirely  to  the  magic  of  the  life— but  that 
spoiled  alL  It  is  not  worse — sometimes  I  think  it  lighter  about  the  head — 
but  tbe  palpitation  about  the  heart  greatly  increases.  Otherwise  my 
health  is  wonderful.  Never  have  I  been  better;  but  what  use  is  this  when 
the  end  of  all  existence  is  debarred  meP  I  say  no  more  upon  this 
melancholy  subject,  by  which  I  am  ever  and  infinitely  depressed,  and  often 
most  so  when  the  world  least  imagines  it;  but  to  complain  is  useless,  and 
to  endure  almost  impossible ;  but  existence  is  certainly  les3  irksome  in 
the  mild  distraction  ot  this  varied  life." 
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Three  months  later  he  writes  from  Corfu : — 

"I  contmue  mncli  tlie  same — still  infirm,  but  no  longer  destitute  of 
hope.  I  wander  in  purstdt  of  health,  like  the  immortal  exile  in  purgnit  of 
the  lost  shore  which  is  now  almost  glittering  in  my  sight.  Five  years  of 
my  life  have  been  already  wasted,  and  sometimes  I  think  my  pilgrimage 
may  be  as  long  as  that  of  Ulysses." 

Writing  from  Cairo  of  the  illness  of  his  friend  Meredith  and  of 
Tita,  he  says :  ^'  thus,  you  see,  the  strong  men  have  all  fallen, 
while  I  who  am  a  habitual  invalid  am  firm  on  my  legs."  But  he 
had  benefited  by  his  trip  and  began  that  convalescence  which 
finally  saw  the  complete  extinction  of  the  enemy.  ^'I  cannot 
write  to  say  I  am  quite  well/'  he  reports  from  Cairo,  on  the  28th 
of  May,  1831,  ''because  the  enemy  still  holds  out,  but  I  am 
sanguine,  very,  and  at  any  rate  quite  well  enough  to  wish  to  be  at 
home." 

He  had,  in  truth,  long  been  homesick,  and  whilst  crossing  the 
^gean  Sea,  he  dropped  into  poetry.  His  verse  is  not  nearly  so 
good  as  his  prose,  but  is  worth  quoting,  partly  as  a  curious 
sample  of  his  literary  work,  but  principally  as  showing  him  in 
that  homely  character  unfamiliar  to  those  of  a  later  generation, 
who  knew  him  as  ''  The  Asian  Mystery,"  the  political  adventurer, 
the  imperturbable  statesman : — 

"Bright  are  the  skies  above  me. 

And  blue  the  waters  roll; 
Ah !  if  but  those  that  love  me 

Were  here,  my  joy  were  whole. 
When  those  we  love  are  wanting, 

Then  o'er  the  clouded  heart 
A  thousand  yisions  haunting. 

Their  darkening  shadows  dart. 

Wild  bird  that  fiiest  so  lightly. 

Ah,  whither  dost  thou  roamP 
Thou  art  a  wanderer  rightly. 

Thou  hast  not  left  thy  home. 
For  thou,  altho'  thou  art  nestless. 

Art  not  so  lone  as  he 
Whose  spirit,  sad  and  restless, 

Impels  him  o'er  thy  sea." 

In  this  little  volume,  Disraeli,  writing  in  the  frankness  and 
freedom  of  home  conversation,  sketches  off  a  good  many  people,  not 
least  successfully  himself.  Here  he  is  at  Gibraltar  rejoicing  in 
the  possession  of  a  set  of  studs  his  mother  had  presented  him 
with,  which  were  probably  very  large  and  fine : — 

"It  fortuitously  happens  to  be  tiie  fashion  among  the  dandies  of 
Gibraltar  not  to  wear  waistcoats  in  the  morning ;  so  tell  my  mother  that 
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her  new  stads  come  into  fine  play,  and  maintain  my  reputation  of  being  a 
great  judge  of  costume  and  the  admiration  and  enyj  of  many  subalterns.*' 

Also,  the  yonng  visitor  from  London,  is  an  adept  in  the  nice 
conduct  of  the  clouded  cane. 

"  I  have,"  he  tells  his  father,  "  the  fame  of  being  the  first  who  ever  passed 
the  straits  with  two  canes,  a  morning  and  an  evening  cane.  I  change  my 
cane  as  the  gan  fires,  and  hope  to  carry  them  both  on  to  Cairo.  It  is 
wonderful  the  effect  these  magical  wands  produce." 

Arrived  at  Malta,  his  mother's  studs  have  lost  their  pristine 
charm,  and  the  evening  and  the  morning  cane  no  longer  make  a 
day  for  him. 

"  You  should  see  me,"  he  writes  to  brother  Balph,  "  in  the  costume  of 
a  Greek  pirate,  a  blood-red  shirt  with  silver  studs  as  big  as  shillings,  an 
immense  scarf  for  girdle,  full  of  pistols  and  daggers,  red  cap,  red  slippers, 
broad  blue-striped  jacket  and  trousers." 

We  only  wish  we  could  have  seen  the  sight.  What  a  priceless 
addition  to  a  portrait  gallery,  a  finished  picture  of  the  sketch 
here,  lightly,  but  graphically  made ! 

Beneath  all  his  frivolities  and  vanities,  there  was,  even  at  this 
early  age,  a  fixed  purpose  about  the  glittering  youth. 

"To  govern  men,"  he  writes  in  another  letter  from  Malta,  "you  must 
either  excel  them  in  their  accomplishments  or  despise  them.  Clay  does 
one,  I  do  the  other,  and  we  are  both  equally  popular.  Affectation  tells 
here  even  better  than  wit." 

Then,  there  follows  a  story,  interesting  as  showing  how  little  it 
took  to  amuse  Malta. 

"  Yesterday  at  the  racket  court,  sitting  in  the  gallery  among  strangers, 
the  ball  entered  and  lightly  struck  me,  and  fell  at  my  feet.  I  picked  it 
up,  and  observing  a  yoang  rifleman  excessively  stiff,  I  humbly  requested 
him  to  forward  its  passage  into  the  court,  as  I  really  had  never  thrown  a 
ball  in  my  life.  This  incident  has  been  the  general  subject  of  conversation 
at  all  the  messes  to-day ! " 

The  next  day,  having  had  an  interview  with  the  Governor, 
which  he  believed  had  been  a  success,  ''  I  jumped  up,  remember- 
ing that  I  must  be  breaking  into  his  morning,  and  was  off,  making 
it  a  rule  always  to  leave  with  a  good  impression."  There  was 
evidently  a  method  in  the  young  man's  madness  of  affectation  and 
occasional  buffoonery. 

His  high  spirits,  his  sense  of  humour,  and  his  audacity,  not  to 
call  it  impudence,  are  illustrated  in  an  account  he  gives  of  an 
incident  in  his  journey  through  Albania.    The  light  and  rapid 
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touch  illustrates  the  admirable  literary  style  of  these  letters 
already  noted : — 

"  This  khan  had  now  been  turned  into  a  military  post,  and  here  we 
found  a  yoiing  bey,  to  whom  Ealio  had  given  ns  a  letter,  in  case  of  our 
stopping  for  an  hour.  He  was  a  man  of  very  pleasing  exterior,  but 
unluckily  could  not  understand  Giovanni's  Greek,  and  had  no  interpreter. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  We  could  not  go  on,  as  there  was  not  an  inhabited 
place  before  Yanina;  and  here  were  we,  sitting  before  sunset  on  the  same 
divan  with  our  host,  who  had  entered  the  place  to  receive  us,  and  would 
not  leave  the  room  while  we  were  there  without  the  power  of  communi- 
cating an  idea.  We  were  in  despair,  and  we  were  also  very  hungry,  and 
could  not  therefore  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  plead  fatigue  as  an 
excuse  for  sleep,  for  we  were  ravenous  and  anxious  to  know  what  prospect 
of  food  existed  in  this  wild  and  desolate  mansion.  So  we  smoked.  It  is  a 
great  resoui'ce,  but  this  wore  out,  and  it  was  so  ludicrous  smoking,  and 
looking  at  each  other,  and  dying  to  talk,  and  then  exchanging  pipes  by 
way  of  compliment,  and  then  pressing  our  hand  to  our  heart  by  way  of 
thanks.  The  Bey  sat  in  a  comer,  I  unfortunately  next,  so  I  had  the  onus 
of  mute  attention,  and  Clay  next  to  me ;  so  he  and  M.  could  at  least  have 
an  occasional  joke,  though  of  course  we  were  too  well-bred  to  exceed  an 
occasional  and  irresistible  observation.  Clay  wanted  to  play  ^cart^,  and 
with  a  grave  face,  as  if  we  were  at  our  devotions;  but  just  as  we  were 
about  commencing,  it  occurred  to  us  that  we  had  some  brandy,  and  that 
we  would  offer  our  host  a  glass,  as  it  might  be  a  hint  for  what  should 
follow  to  so  vehement  a  schnaps.  Mashallah !  Bad  the  effect  only  taken 
place  1830  years  ago,  instead  of  in  the  present  age  of  scepticism,  it  would 
have  been  instantly  voted  a  first-rate  miracle.  Our  mild  friend  smacked 
his  lips  and  instantly  asked  for  another  cup — we  drank  it  in  coffee  cups. 
By  the  time  that  Meredith  had  returned,  who  had  left  the  house  on 
pretence  of  shooting.  Clay,  our  host,  and  myself,  had  despatched  a  bottle  of 
brandy  in  quicker  time  fuid  fairer  proportions  than  1  ever  did  a  bottle  of 
Burgundy,  and  were  extremely  gay.  Then  he  would  drink  again  with 
Meredith,  and  ordered  some  figs,  talking,  I  must  tell  yon,  all  the  time, 
indulging  in  the  most  graceful  pantomime,  examining  our  pistols,  offering 
UB  his  own  golden  ones  for  our  inspection,  and  finally  making  out 
Giovanni's  Greek  enough  to  misunderstand  most  ludicroudy  every  obser- 
vation we  communicated.  But  all  was  taken  in  good  part,  and  I  never  met 
such  a  jolly  fellow  in  the  course  of  my  life. 

"  In  the  meantime  we  were  ravenous,  for  the  dry,  round,  unsngary  fig  is 
a  great  whetter.    At  last  we  insisted  upon  Giovanni's  communicating  our 
wants,  and  asking  for  bread.    The  Bey  gravely  bowed,  and  said,  *  Leave  it 
to  me,  take  no  thought,'  and  nothing  more  occurred.     We  prepared 
ourselves  for  hungry  dreams,  when,  to  our  great  delight,  a  most  capital 
supper  wus  brought  in,  accompanied,  to  our  great  horror,  by  wine.    We 
ate,  we  drank;  we  ate  with  our  fingers,  we  drank  in  a  manner  I  never 
recollect.    The  wine  was  not  bad  but  it  ^^  bad  been  poison  we  must  drink 
it  was  such  a  compliment  for  ^  \roBlemin ;  we  quaffed  it  in  rivers.    The 
Bey  called  for  the  brandy;  he  ^       v  it  all.    The  room  turned  round;  the 
wild  attendants  who  sat  at     ^'^^ee*^  seemed  dancing  in  strange  and 
fantastic  whirls;  the  Bey  ej.  ^^if  ^  ^e  wit\i  me;  \ie  tihouted  English,  I 
Greek.    *Yery  good!'  he  ia^Vv  ^^  tit)  trom  tib;  *Ea\o,kalo\'  was  my 
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Tcrjoinder.  He  roared ;  I  smacked  him  on  the  back.  I  remember  no  more. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  woke.  I  found  myself  sleeping  on  the  divan, 
rolled  np  in  its  sacred  carpet;  the  Bey  had  wisely  reeled  to  the  fire. 
The  thirst  I  felt  was  like  that  of  Dives.  All  were  sleeping  except  two, 
who  kept  up  during  the  night  the  great  wood  fire.  I  rose  lightly, 
stepping  over  my  sleeping  companions,  and  the  shining  arms  that 
here  and  there  informed  me  that  the  dark  mass  wrapped  up  in  a  capote 
was  a  human  being.  I  found  Abraham's  bosomin  a  flagon  of  water.  I  think 
I  must  have  drunk  a  gallon  at  one  draught.  I  looked  at  the  wood-fire 
and  thought  of  the  blazing  blocks  in  the  hall  at  Bradenham,  asked  myself 
whether  I  was  indeed  in  the  mountain  fastness  of  an  Albanian  chief,  and, 
shrugging  my  shoulders,  went  to  bed  and  woke  without  a  headache.  We 
left  our  jolly  host  in  regret.  I  gave  him  my  pipe  as  a  memorial  of  having 
got  tipsy  together." 

Disraeli  had  adventures  of  another  kind  in  Spain,  once 
"escaping  the  brigands  only  by  a  moonlight  scamper  and  a 
change  of  route/'  and  another  time  being  nearly  shot  by  an  escort 
of  a  caravan,  who  mistook  him  and  his  party  for  brigands.  A 
month  or  two  later,  instead  of  going  to  Egypt  as  was  his  ordered 
intention,  he  proceeded  to  Corfu,  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  of  joining 
the  Turkish  Army  as  a  volunteer.  Albania  was  in  revolt,  the 
G-rand  Vizier,  Beschid  Pacha,  was  in  personal  command  of  the 
Turkish  forces,  and  Disraeli,  fired  with  recollection  of  Byron's 
military  expedition,  seriously  resolved  to  volunteer.  There  was 
this  important  distinction  between  his  action  and  Lord  Byron's, 
that,  whilst  the  poet  went  to  the  help  of  a  nation  straggling  to  be 
free,  Disraeli  was  drawn  to  throw  his  pistols  and  daggers,  his  red 
cap,  his  red  slippers,  and  his  silver  studs,  into  the  scale  on  the 
side  of  the  enslaver. 

He  mentions  the  project  twice,  once  in  a  letter  to  the  gentle- 
man then  known  as  Edward  Bulwer,  and  once  to  his  friend  and 
confidante,  Mrs.  Austen.  He  made  that  lady's  flesh  creep  by  the 
following  dark  sayings : — 

"  With  regard  to  myself  I  have  certainly  made  great  progress,  but  not 
enough.  I  have  still  illness  to  make  my  life  a  burden,  and  as  my  great 
friend,  the  sun,  is  daily  becoming  less  powerful,  I  daily  grow  more 
dispirited,  and  resume  my  old  style  of  despair.  Had  I  been  cured  by  this 
time  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  join  you  in  Italy — as  it  is,  I  go  I  know 
not  where,  but  do  not  be  surprised  if  you  hear  something  very  strange 
indeed." 

In  a  succeeding  letter,  written  from  Corfu,  he  discloses  his 
intention  of  going  to  the  assistance  of  the  Turkish  Army;  a 
project  finally  abandoned,  on  learning  that  the  Porte  had  proceeded 
with  such  surprising  energy,  that  *'  the  war  in  Albania  which 
had  begun  so  magnificently  has  already  dwindled  into  an 
insurrection." 

Another,  and  scarcely  less  startling  scheme  for  disposing  of  his 
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spare  time  which  suggested  itself  to  the  restless  fancy  of  Disraeli, 
was  that  he  should  become  a  publisher.  Greyille  writes  in  his 
Memoirs :  '^  Moxon  told  me  on  Wednesday  that  some  years  ago 
Disraeli  had  asked  him  to  take  him  into  partnership.  But  he 
refused,  not  thinking  he  was  sufficiently  prudent  to  be  trusted." 

Possibly  Mr.  Moxon  had  in  mind  John  Murray's  business 
connection  with  the  brilliant  young  man  and  its  calamities.  It  is 
amongst  the  least  familiar  facts  in  the  early  history  of  Disraeli 
that  he  was  the  founder  and  editor  of  a  newspaper.  It  was  called 
The  Bepresentativey  its  publisher  and  proprietor  being  John  Murray, 
who  had  determined  to  "  put  down  the  Times"  I  have  found  in  an 
old  number  of  the  London  Magazine  some  interesting  particulars 
of  this  adventure.  It  is  called  '^  The  Private  History  of  the  Rise 
and  Fall  of  a  Newspaper,"  and  is  evidently  written  by  one  who  had 
intimate  relations  with  its  staff  The  first  number  of  the  Bepre- 
sentcUive  appeared  on  January  5th,  1826,  with  an  intimation  that 
*^  the  title  of  the  paper  was  chosen,  since  it  was  intended  to  present, 
as  in  the  bright  reflection  of  a  mirror,  an  image  as  faithful,  as 
brilliant,  of  the  political  events  the  literature  and  the  manner  of 
the  present  times."  But  it  did  not  realise  this  modest  anticipation, 
and  certainly  did  not  succeed  in  its  original  design  of  putting  down 
the  Times.  It  lasted  only  a  few  months,  John  Murray  having  in 
the  meantime  had  a  hot  quarrel  with  his  oiled  and  curled  young 
editor. 

The  climax  of  enjoyment  in  this  first  journey  to  the  East  was 
reached  by  the  young  Disraeli  when  he  beheld  the  cupolas  and 
minarets  of  Stamboul  rising  before  him  at  sunset,  and  "  felt  an 
excitement  which,"  aged  at  25,  he  "thought  was  dead."  Writing 
to  Edward  Bulwer  he  says  : — 

"  I  confess  to  you  that  my  Tarkisli  prejudices  are  very  much  confirmed 
by  my  residence  in  Turkey.  The  life  of  this  people  greatly  accords  to  my 
taste.  To  repose  on  voluptuous  divans  and  smoke  superb  pipes;  daily  to 
indulge  in  the  luxuries  of  a  bath  which  requires  half-a-dozen  attendants 
for  its  perfection ;  to  court  the  air  in  a  carved  caique,  by  shores  which  are 
a  perpetual  scene,  and  to  find  no  exertion  greater  than  a  canter  on  a 
barb ;  this  is,  I  think,  a  far  more  sensible  life  than  the  bustle  of  clubs,  aU 
the  boring  of  drawing-rooms,  and  all  the  coarse  vulgarity  of  our  political 
controversies." 

He  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  Turk,  and  went  so 
far  as  to  wear  a  turban,  add  many  lengths  to  his  pipe,  and  practise 
sitting  on  a  divan.  One  l^ehemet  Pacha  quite  won  his  heart  by 
telling  him  he  could  not  }^^  -n  Englishman, but  was  rather  one  of 
Eastern  race,  "because  Vv^^Iked  bo  alo^l^."  Those  who  knew 
him  half  a  century  h^^  ^jl  remember   Vow  this  peculiarity 
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marked  him  to  the  last.  There  were  few  things  in  a  small  way  more 
impressive  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  to  witness  Mr.  Disraeli's 
approach  to  the  tahle  after  returning  from  the  division  lobby. 
With  head  slightly  bent,  he  glided  with  long  slow  stride  down 
the  very  centre  of  the  floor,  bowing  with  stately  grace  to  the 
Speaker.  Whether  coming  in  after  a  crushing  defeat  or  returning 
after  an  important  victory  he  never  varied  his  measured  gaifc,  the 
more  remarkable  among  the  hurrying  throng  of  the  House  after 
a  division. 

In  degrees  the  same  peculiarity  was  noticeable  out  of  doors.  One 
who  walked  behind  him  up  Parliament  Street,  one  afternoon  at  the 
beginning  of  1878,  thus  described  his  appearance  : — 

"  Taken  at  a  back  view  it  would  not  be  thought  he  was  a  very  old  man. 
He  was  smartly  dressed  in  a  coat  new  as  the  year.  In  gracious  recognition 
of  this  spring  day  tbat  had  strayed  into  winter  weather,  the  garment  was 
of  light  grey,  with  trousers  to  match.  A  blue  necktie  and  lavender  kid 
gloves — over  which  mittens  were  drawn,  since  it  was  not  yet  quite  spring — 
completed  fm  attire  remarkable  on  any  person  on  this  particular  day. 
But  the  wearer  was  himself  a  notable  man.  He  walked  erect  with  a 
certain  swinging  pace.  Bat  his  progress  was  slow,  and  there  was  a 
curious  hesitation  about  lifting  his  feet,  which  suggested  that  his  boots 
were  soled  with  lead.  Then  his  face  was  very  old,  leaden  in  hue,  and  with 
deeply  furrowed  lines  by  the  side  of  his  mouth,  which  was  adorned  by  a 
little  patch  of  hair,  supematurally  black,  just  covering  the  i>ortion  of  his 
upper  lip  immediately  under  the  nostrils,  like  an  *  imperial '  transplanted. 
He  was  evidently  engrossed  in  deepest  thought,  regarding  passing  events 
with  lack-lustre  eyes,  and  with  a  mind  that  was  far  away.  Many  people 
who  passed  raised  their  hats  in  salutation.  Sometimes  when  he  caught 
the  motion  he  mechanically  bent  his  head  in  acknowledgment;  but  oftener 
he  did  not  see,  and  walked  steadily  on." 

Beference  is  made  in  his  night's  adventure  with  the  bibulous 
Bey  to  his  giving  his  host  his  pipe.  At  this  period  of  his  life  the 
pipe  was  a  constant  companion  of  the  young  Disraeli  and  figures 
largely  in  his  correspondence. 

"I  have,"  he  writes  from  Cairo,  "  become  a  most  accomplished  smoker ; 
carrying  the  luxurious  art  to  a  pitch  of  refinement  of  which  Ralph  has  no 
idea.  My  pipe  is  cooled  in  a  wet  silken  bag,  my  co£fee  is  boiled  with 
spices,  and  I  finish  my  last  chibouque  with  a  sherbet  and  pomegi*anate." 

At  Smyrna  he  ascribes  to  the  fine  weather  and  to  smoking,  the 
continued  improvement  of  his  health.  From  Athens  he  declares 
that  he  does  not  care  for  privations  in  respect  of  food,  "  as  I  have 
always  got  my  pipe." 

More  than  twenty  years  before  his  death  the  pipe,  cherished 
companion  of  his  blooming  youth,  was  laid  aside,  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
gave  up  the  habit  of  smoking.  Occasionally,  in  certain  company, 
he  would  smoke  a  cigar,  but  did  not  particularly  care  for  it.      He 
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"^ought  home  the  pipes  which  figure  so  prominently  in  his 
correspondence  from  the  East,  and  one  day  presented  them  to  a 
friend  who  still  keeps  them  among  his  most  treasured  relics.  It 
is  characteristic  of  Disraeli  that  he  christened  his  pipes  in 
magniloquent  fashion.  One  he  called  '^  Bosphorus,"  and  the 
other  "Sultan,"  as  if  they  were  iron-clad  line-of-battle  ships. 
The  stems  are  fully  eight  feet  long,  made  of  wood  covered  with 
fluted  silk,  gorgeous  to  behold  when  young  Disraeli  sat  on  his 
divan  and  sipped  his  spiced  coffee  and  toyed  with  the  sherbet  of 
pomegranate.  But  to-day  they  are  woefully  faded,  the  heavy 
amber  mouth- pieces  are  cracked  and  chipped,  and  the  inadequately 
small  bowl,  which  looks  more  like  ordinary  clay  than  the  porcelain 
Disraeli's  fancy  pictured,  has  lost  some  of  its  fittings. 

Sherbet  and  coffee  were  only  occasional  distractions  at  this 
time,  for  then,  and  I  believe,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  Disraeli's 
favourite  drink  was  Burgundy.  Contemplating  making  an 
important  speech  he  liked  to  take  the  precaution  of  a  bottle  of 
Burgundy.  Dining  nearly  forty  years  later  with  Sir  Charles 
Burrell,  he  incidentally  mentions  a  duke  or  two  among  the  guests, 
and  adds  "the  best  guests,  however,  were  turtle,  whitebait, 
venison  and  Burgundy." 


{To  he  continued,) 
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Fabewell!  the  many  voices  now  are  still, 
No  word  may  reach  heyond  the  clouded  veil, 
No  word  of  sorrow ;  or  of  past  goodwill 
'Twixt  severed  hearts;  can  now  avail! 

And  this  frail  blossom  of  the  earliest  spring 
XJp-gather'd  though  the  chilling  March  winds  rave. 
Is  all  I  have  for  thee,  but  let  it  cling 
The  year's  first  tribute  on  thy  grave. 

Mankind  deride  the  clear-set  minds  that  fight 
For  Truth  above  the  empty  schemes  of  those 
Who  fail  to  learn  or  catch  the  inner  light 
But  live;  contented  with  repose. 

Farewell!  we  lived  in  Plato's  poet-dream 
And  knew  the  largeness  of  that  soul  divine; 
In  what  far  isle,  by  what  old  classic  stream, 
Commingles  now  his  shade  with  thine? 

Oh,  tell  me,  are  the  lands  we  loved  as  fair, 
As  faultless  as  the  sweet-tongued  Grecian  said — 
With  lithe  forms  tripping  thro'  pellucid  air 
The  violet-tinted  sky  o'erhead? 

Or  is  this  jaded  scene  our  all  in  all  ? 
No  golden  gateways  from  life's  farthest  sea? 
A  boimdlees  nothing  'neath  the  fimeral  pall? 
Oh  say,  what  death  and  life 'may  be! 

BOBEBT  BeELLT. 
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Ghapteb  I. 
I  AM  very  far  from  intending  to  tell  my  own  story,  and  shall 
accordingly  be  as  short  as  I  can  on  matters  which  only  concern 
myself,  but  I  must  mention  that  I  lived  to  the  age  of  thirty-nine, 
without  ever  supposing  I  should  have  to  take  service ;  however, 
at  that  date,  my  father,  a  market  gardener  in  a  fair-seeming 
way  of  business,  died  bankrupt,  and  I  was  thankful  when  by 
means  of  my  kind  friend  and  godmother,  Mrs.  Brand,  I  got  the 
situation  of  young  ladies'  maid  to  the  two  Miss  Laghis,  step- 
daughters to  Mr.  Charlesworth  of  Sweetfields.  Mrs.  Brand 
was  the  vicar^s  wife  of  Maddersley ;  Sweetfields  lies  just  within 
the  south-eastern  boundaries  of  Upper  Maddersley.  I  had  often 
looked  through  those  palings  as  I  went  by,  and  thought  that  with 
the  little  stream  threading  it,  and  sloping  lawns  and  stretch  of 
lield-land  and  cool  fir-walk,  Sweetfields,  to  those  who  called 
it  home,  must  be  indeed  a  pleasant  place.  It  is  my  home  now, 
and  I  know  that  the  idea  did  not  mislead  me. 

When  I  first  went  to  Sweetfields,  Mr.  Charlesworth  was  a  new 
bridegroom,  yet  past  his  forty-fifth  year;  a  bookish  dreamy 
gentleman,  to  whom  not  a  soul  in  Maddersley,  though  talk  of  the 
kind  is  as  well  liked  there  as  anywhere  else,  had  once  thought  of 
giving  a  wife.  He  met  the  lady  of  his  choice  at  Torquay; 
she  was  a  widow,  some  ten  years  younger  than  himself,  and  had 
been  twice  married,  first  as  a  mere  girl  to  an  Italian  silk- 
merchant,  Alessandro  Laghi;  her  second  name  was  Blay.  The 
only  child  of  the  second  marriage  had  died  in  infancy ;  of  the  other, 
there  were  two  daughters.  Miss  Laghis,  and  these  young  ladies, 
Mr.  Charlesworth  and  their  mother  had  determined  to  establish  at 
Sweetfields  with  a  governess  and  a  few  servants,  while  they  made 
a  stay  of  a  year  or  it  might  be  more  (and  so  afterwards  proved)  in 
foreign  parts.  There  were  cook  and  housemaid,  with  a  strong  girl 
under  them  to  help  in  the  work  of  both,  and  a  boy,  in  a  livery- 
jacket  to  wait  and  atx^^^r  the  beU ;  these,  with  myself,  made  up 
our  number  indoors  n^id  turned  out  to  be  quite  sufficient ;  no 
company  was  kept,  tK  ^g  ladies  being  still  in  the  school-room. 
Miss  Delamayn,  tK  J  qxH^^  whoia  Mia.  Charlesworth  had 
engaged  for  them^  -^^    6    ne  4»'7>^®^  'pivjila  the  next;  I  believe 
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we  all  looked  on  one  another  a  little  doubtfully  at  first ;  it  was  an 
awkwardness  that  soon  wore  off.  But  now  I  must  not  go  any 
further,  without  giving  some  description  of  Lauretta  and  Sophy 
— so  my  young  mistresses  were  called. 

Lauretta  had  just  turned  her  seventeenth  year.  She  was  short 
and  plump,  with  the  prettiest  dimpled  arms  and  hands  I  ever  saw, 
and  very  little  feet.  I  should  exaggerate,  perhaps,  if  I  were 
to  call  her  a  beauty,  but  at  any  rate,  it  was  impossible  to  look  at 
her  without  pleasure.  She  had  features  of  infantine  softness,  a 
peachy  complexion  which  got  a  sprinkling  of  freckles  as  the 
summer  heats  came  on,  reddish  hair,  not  in  any  great  quantity, 
but  what  there  was  of  it,  soft  as  silk,  and  tending  to  curl ;  small 
sleepy  hazel  eyes,  twinkling  into  starry  brightness  when  she 
laughed  or  was  eager  over  anything;  add  to  this,  a  look  of 
simplicity  and  dependency  on  others  and  a  trick  of  biting  in  her 
under-lip,  and  you  have  Lauretta,  as  far  as  outward  appearance 
goes,  complete. 

You  would  never  have  taken  Sophy  for  her  sister.  She  was  two 
years  the  younger,  taller  than  Lauretta,  yet  not  tall;  very 
strongly  made.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  first  time  I  saw  her,  with 
her  marked  meagre  cast  of  face,  and  sallow  skin  and  dark  burning 
eyes,  I  thought  her  like  nothing  so  much  as  one  of  those  poor 
wandering  Italian  boys  we  see  here,  earning  their  chance  coppers 
about  our  doors ;  she  was  more  chary  of  her  smiles  than  they  are, 
but  when  she  did  smile,  the  effect  was  the  same,  a  brilliant 
beautiful  flash,  teeth  of  pearl  showing,  the  whole  countenance 
altering  in  a  moment.  Both  Lauretta  and  Sophy  were  very 
childish  in  some  respects,  totally  unacquainted  with  the  notions 
of  any  part  of  life  beyond  that  narrow  one  which  had  been  their 
own ;  they  had  grown  up  under  the  roof  of  their  mother's  uncle, 
who,  it  seemed,  had  a  farm  in  a  wild  corner  of  Kent;  their 
mother,  since  she  married  her  second  husband,  and  Sophy  was  then 
but  three  years  old,  had  been  almost  a  stranger  to  them.  He  was 
a  spendthrift  and  a  rogue,  Miss  Delamayn  told  me;  they 
separated  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  and  Mrs.  Blay,  as  she  was  at 
that  time,  took  to  living  with  ladies  in  need  of  a  companion ;  she 
was  in  some  such  post  when  Mr.  Charlesworth  met  and  married 
her  at  Torquay.  Mr.  Blay  had  been  dead  two  years.  Money 
being  scarce,  and  no  female  relative  with  them  at  the  farm,  these 
girls  had  but  three  frocks  apiece,  of  which,  one  was  unfit  to  wear 
and  the  best  by  no  means  new ;  their  underclothing  was  in  a  sad 
state  of  disrepair,  though  Sophy,  the  active  one  of  the  sisters,  had 
cobbled  the  rents,  after  a  fashion,  for  herself  and  Lauretta  too.  I 
was  glad  to  find  that  Miss  Delamayn  had  been  allowed  a  handsome 
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sum  for  the  replenishing  of  their  wardrobes.  Lauretta  went  half 
crazy  with  delight  over  her  new  attire ;  Sophy  was  charmed  to  see 
Lauretta  dressed,  and  indifferent  as  to  her  own  part  in  the  business ; 
she  had,  with  the  muscular  strength  and  something  the  appearance 
of  a  boy,  tastes  and  habits  to  correspond.  Biding,  cricket, 
venturous  climbing,  shooting  at  a  mark,  the  rearing  of  young 
animals,— these,  I  gathered,  had  been  her  favourite  pursuits, 
Lauretta  sharing  in  them,  as  far  as  she  was  able,  and  contented  to 
be  outshone.  The  affection  between  the  two  was  something 
extraordinary;  though  of  such  different  dispositions,  they  lived 
in  perfect  sympathy  and  the  most  intimate  understanding  of 
one  another.  Sophy's  passion  for  her  sister  seemed  the  more 
remarkable,  because  she  did  not  easily  attach  herself  to  any  one, 
acting  as  if  she  had  fully  enough  in  Lauretta's  love,  but  the  elder 
girl  was  soft-hearted  and  caressing  and  made  friends  with  readiness ; 
Miss  Delamayn  preferred  her  far  above  Sophy,  as  was  natural ; 
Sophy  was  my  favourite. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gharlesworth  had  been  married  just  a  year,  when 
a  child  was  born  to  them,  a  daughter ;  I  felt  pretty  certain  that 
they  would  bring  the  infant  to  England  as  soon  as  prudence 
allowed,  but  I  was  mistaken.  Another  year  went  over,  and  Miss 
Delamayn  and  I  began  to  look  at  the  blooming  fully-developed 
Lauretta,  now  past  nineteen,  and  wonder  how  long  she  and  Sophy 
were  to  be  left  to  their  studies  and  seclusion,  when  a  change 
came.  Mrs.  Gharlesworth  died  at  Nice,  a  town  in  southern  France, 
of  a  sudden  inflammation  on  the  lungs ;  Mr.  Gharlesworth  writing 
home,  announced  his  intention  of  returning  at  once  to  Sweetflelds 
with  his  child ;  the  lady  who  had  enjoyed  her  ease  and  variety  of 
diversions  such  a  short  while,  was  to  be  buried  abroad.  Some- 
thing happened,  however,  which  obliged  Mr.  Gharlesworth  to  alter 
his  plan.  Sophy  sickened  with  scarlet  fever ;  Miss  Delamayn  at 
once  took  Lauretta  away  to  lodgings  in  Maddersley,  while  I 
remained  in  charge  of  the  younger  girl.  As  soon  as  it  became 
surely  evident  that  she  had  not  caught  the  infection,  Lauretta 
joined  her  step-father  at  Fontainebleau,  near  Paris. 

Sophy  was  long  and  violently  ill ;  the  doctor  who  attended  her, 
had  more  fears  for  her  than  I  could  share  in ;  at  the  highest  of 
the  fever,  and  later,  when  extreme  weakness  followed  it,  I  never 
felt  death  near,  and  I  was  right.  She  recovered,  and  as  soon  as 
she  grew  strong  enough  the  doctor  ordered  her  to  the  sea :  it 
was  arranged  that  she  ghoiil^^  go  for  six  weeks  to  Deal,  under 
my  sole  care.  "^  " 
into  summer ; 
the  house  done 
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the  end  of  June,  or  beginning  of  July,  it  was  expected  that  he 
would  return  there,  and  Lauretta,  of  course,  with  him.  Keeping 
this  reunion  with  her  sister,  which  was  no  longer  so  very  distant, 
steadily  in  view,  Sophy  bore  her  loneliness  with  a  great  deal  of 
patience;  we  contrived  to  make  out  some  happy  hours  at  Deal, 
and  the  girl's  native  vigour  came  back  to  her  apace.  Her  looks 
were  improved  by  her  illness ;  she  had  gained  in  height ;  her  skin 
was  more  clear  and  her  features  seemed  softer ;  a  blush  of  red 
showed  in  her  cheeks,  which  used  to  be  singularly  colourless ;  in  a 
word,  Sophy  began  to  grow  handsome,  but  with  no  more  conscious- 
ness of  her  person  or  wish  to  excite  admiration  than  formerly. 

One  afternoon,  about  a  week  before  we  came  away  from  Deal,  I 
had  left  Sophy  happily  absorbed,  as  I  thought,  in  a  letter  from 
Lauretta,  and  busied  myself  in  the  kitchen,  getting  the  tea.  As  I 
returned,  Sophy  met  me  at  the  door  of  our  parlour,  with  a  pale 
face  and  her  large  eyes  staring  wistfully  and  half-frightened  out 
of  it.  I  set  down  the  tray  in  a  hurry,  and  then  without  a  word, 
she  put  the  letter  into  my  hand.  I  enquired  if  I  was  to  read  it ; 
she  made  a  sign  in  the  affirmative  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 

My  Own  Darling  Sis, — (Lauretta  wrote) — My  precious  one,  how 
can  I  torite  you  my  great  news  ?  you  will  be  surprised,  I  know, 
and  so  was  I,  for  I  am  not  a  hundredth  part  good  enough  or  clever 
enough,  darling.  I  am  engaged  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Grandire.  I 
have  mentioned  him  several  times,  you  know,  and  described  him  a 
little,  but  not  nearly  nice  enough,  he  is  quite  perfect.  We  have 
often  talked  about  my  Sis,  and  he  is  going  to  love  you  exactly  like 
a  sister,  and  I  seem  to  love  my  Sis  and  long  for  her  more  than  I 
did  before.  Tou  must  love  him  and  be  sweet  to  him,  or  it  will 
spoil  all  for  me.  His  name  is  Henry,  but  I  have  not  called  him 
by  it  yet.  He  is  very  particular  and  difficult  to  please,  I  can't 
think  why  he  likes  silly  me.  He  has  a  casUe  in  Ireland;  fancy 
you  and  me  in  a  castle  !  It  is  post-time,  so  I  must  stop.  Papa's 
love,  little  Lulu's  too,  our  sweet  weeny  sister ;  good-bye  darling, 
mind  you  write  directly  and  put  some  kisses  in  and  tell  me  you're 
glad  for 

Your  lovingest 

Lauby. 

I  read  this  scrawl,  for  it  was  no  better,  three  or  four  times 
through,  and  I  was  still  sitting  and  looking  at  it  when  Sophy 
came  in  again.  She  continued  very  pale;  but  had  a  kind  of  fixed 
serenity  in  her  expression ;  I  told  her  I  hoped  she  would  feel  able 
to  take  a  part  in  Lauretta's  joy,  and  she  answered  gravely,  "Yes, 
Ellen,  I  am  glad  for  Laury's  sake ;  Laury  always  thought  it  must 
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be  a  good  thing  to  get  married."  With  this  speech  she  began 
and  ended;  I  do  not  believe  I  heard  her  allude  to  the  subject 
again. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  Mr.  Grandire  did  not  appear  in  the  eyes 
of  other  people  as  the  angel  Lauretta  painted  him.  He  was  a 
rather  dark  young  man  of  four-  or  five-and-twenty,  with  a 
melancholy  brow  and  quiet  manners.  I  saw  little  of  him,  but, 
when  I  had  the  opportunity,  I  studied  his  face  carefully,  and  I 
thought  I  could  read  a  diflficult  exacting  temper  in  the  lines  of  it. 
I  am  aware  now,  from  after  experience  of  the  gentleman's  ways, 
that  my  opinion  was  correct.  Sunny  manageable  little  Lauretta 
was  made  for  his  happiness ;  his  eye  lightened  when  it  rested  on 
her,  and,  for  her  part,  she  fairly  adored  him.  He  exerted  himself 
to  get  intimate  with  Sophy,  but  not  very  successfully;  there 
remained  always  a  certain  distance  between  them,  which  neither 
his  attempts  to  please  her,  nor  Sophy's  determined  civility,  did 
much  to  lessen;  fortunately  for  Lauretta,  she  was  not  quick- 
sighted,  and  so  long  as  her  lover  and  her  sister  appeared  like 
friends,  made  herself  quite  content. 

I  found  a  new  phase  of  things  at  Sweetfields ;  the  household 
was  put  back  on  its  former  footing,  and  Miss  Louisa  Charles- 
worth's  foreign  maid  having  been  suddenly  detected  in  a  serious 
piece  of  misconduct,  Mr.  Charlesworth  got  such  a  fright,  that 
nothing  else  would  suit  him  but  I  must  undertake  the  super- 
intendence of  the  nursery.  I  had  a  steady  girl  under  me,  and 
so  was  not  obliged  to  give  up  attending  on  my  young  ladies. 

Now,  hoping  to  be  excused  for  the  broken  haphazard  way  in 
which  I  write,  I  shall  travel  on  to  the  first  week  in  September. 
The  thirtieth  day  of  that  month  was  fixed  for  the  wedding.  Mr. 
Grandire  being  a  rich  man,  and  with  no  one's  pleasure  to  consult 
beyond  his  own,  there  was  no  reason  for  deferring  it;  but  as 
Lauretta  and  Sophy  were  still  in  mourning  for  their  mother,  the 
ceremony  was  to  be  perfectly  private  and  quiet.  Mr.  Grandire 
was  staying  in  London.  Maddersley  is  almost  a  suburban  place, 
thirteen  miles  from  town  by  rail ;  he  came  down  three  or  four 
times  a  week.  Sophy's  unjealous  satisfaction  in  the  spectacle  of 
Lauretta's  felicity  outwent  my  best  expectations ;  I  trusted  that 
as  time  went  on,  she  and  Mr.  Grandire  would  somehow  get  drawn 
closer  together.  Thus  serenely  then  were  we  situated,  and  I  am 
sure  no  presentiment  of  disaster  troubled  any  of  us.  Alas,  it 
was  close  at  hand! 
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Chapter  II. 


One  oveniDg  vfhen  Mr.  Grandire  was  coming  to  dinner,  I  went 
into  the  youDg  ladies'  room  at  six  o'clock.  Dinner  was  not  till 
half-past  seven,  but  Lauretta,  I  knew,  would  want  to  be  dressed 
early ;  Mr.  Grandire  was  expected  in  half  an  hour.  The  sisters 
had  gone  together  for  a  stroll  down  Mill  Lane,  the  narrow 
country-looking  road,  with  no  way  for  carriages,  into  which  two 
doors  opened  from  the  grounds  of  Sweetfields  ;  one  at  the  end  of 
the  fir-walk,  the  other  nearer  the  house.  I  was  surprised  not  to 
see  them  returned,  for  Lauretta  had  only  accompanied  Sophy  on 
the  understanding  that  their  walk  was  not  to  extend  beyond  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  However,  I  concluded  that  the  beauty  of  the 
evening,  mild  as  midsummer,  and  bathed  in  the  last  light  of  the 
sun,  had  tempted  them  to  linger,  and  so  many  thoughts  were 
busy  within  me,  I  did  not  tire  of  waiting  or  notice  enough  how 
time  slipped  away,  until  I  started  to  hear  Lauretta's  new  French 
clock,  a  present  from  an  aunt  of  Mr.  Grandire,  strike  the  half- 
hour  ;  then  I  had  a  sensation  of  uneasiness,  but,  nearly  at  the 
same  moment,  there  were  steps  along  the  passage,  and  the  young 
ladies  came  in. 

Lauretta's  face  was  disfigured  with  cryiog,  almost  past  recog- 
nition; she  turned  it  away  as  soon  as  she  saw  me,  and  walked  to 
one  of  the  windows,  where  she  stood,  looking  out.  Sophy  had 
shed  no  tears,  but  the  faint  flush  her  cheeks  wore,  when  I  saw 
her  start  with  Lauretta,  was  deepened  to  crimson ;  she  had  not 
so  much  sorrow  as  a  kind  of  violence  in  her  altered  aspect, 
something  I  cannot  give  any  notion  of  in  words ;  it  alarmed  me 
more  than  the  traces  of  Lauretta's  passionate  weeping. 

"My  dears!"  I  could  but  exclaim — "Miss  Lauretta! — ^Miss 
Sophy !— is  there  bad  news  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  news,  Ellen,"  said  Sophy,  composedly  taking  off 
her  hat  and  gloves  and  laying  them  on  a  chair.  "  Laury,  it  is 
twenty-five  minutes  to  seven;  get  dressed." 

I  saw  that  for  once  I  was  not  to  be  confided  in,  so,  though  I 
etill  felt  my  heart  flutter  with  dismay,  I  said  no  more.  The 
business  of  dressing  was  proceeded  with  as  usual,  only  in  dreary 
silence.  I  put  some  rosewater  in  Lauretta's  handbasin,  and,  with 
infinite  pains,  she  succeeded  after  a  time  in  restoring  her  delicate 
complexion  to  something  more  like  its  natural  hues ;  but  when 
she  was  at  last  all  ready  to  go  down  to  her  lover,  she  suddenly 
faltered,  trembled,  gave  a  piteous  look  at  Sophy,  and,  sinking 
down  on  the  end  of  her  bed,  burst  again  into  tears. 

"  Miss  Laury ! "  I  cried — "  Miss  Laury,  love,  what  ails  you  ?  " 
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"It's  nothing — nothing,  Ellen,"  she  protested  through  her 
sobs ;  then,  as  if  seeing  the  folly  of  her  words,  "  It's  my  head — 
oh,  my  head  aches  so !  '*  she  said.     "  What  shall  I  do  ?  " 

I  glanced  towards  Sophy,  who  stood  a  little  aloof,  with  her  eyes 
straight  before  her,  and  that  same  dreadful  bitter  look  working  in 
her  features. 

"Miss  Sophy,"  I  said  vehemently,  "I  can't  bear  to  see  you 
look  so ;  there  must  be  something  wrong  in  your  heart  to  come 
out  like  that ! "  I  scarcely  knew  what  I  said^  but  boldness  never 
offended  Sophy. 

"  My  heart !  I  am  not  thinking  about  my  heart,  Ellen,"  she 
answered  half  absently.  "  Please,"  she  added,  "  you  had  better 
leave  us." 

I  saw  her  gather  Lauretta  maternally  to  her,  (she  was  always 
the  leader  and  protector  of  the  two,)  and  I  hurried  away  to  the 
nursery  with  the  contagion  of  a  woe  I  could  not  even  guess  at, 
strong  in  my  breast.     Gelia,  my  nursemaid,  said  I  looked  cold. 

"Miss  Lulu  is  in  the  drawing-room,"  she  went  on.  "The 
master  came  and  fetched  her  himself,  and  you  are  to  go  for  her, 
Mrs.  Wilson,  at  twenty  minutes  past  seven." 

When  I  went  down  the  young  ladies  had  not  appeared.  Mr. 
Grandire  stood  on  the  hearth-rug  in  front  of  a  new-lit  fire,  all 
impatience  and  perplexity,  as  I  could  see,  although  he  was  for 
preserving  his  usual  rather  formal  demeanour.  I  could  not 
wonder  that  he  felt  doubtful  what  to  think,  for  his  simple 
Lauretta  would  usually  fly  to  him  the  moment  she  knew  he  was 
in  the  house.  Mr.  Gharlesworth  was  on  the  sofa  at  some  game 
with  his  little  girl,  equally  delightful  to  both.  The  precocious 
elf-like  child  shook  her  head  when  she  saw  me,  and  very  intel- 
ligibly declared  that  she  did  not  mean  to  go  up  in  the  nursery 
with  Ellen.  Her  father  could  never  bear  to  see  her  thwarted, 
and  I  was  fruitlessly  trying  to  persuade  her  with  promises,  when 
the  door  opened,  on  which  Mr.  Grandire's  wearying  eyes  were  fixed, 
and  Lauretta  and  Sophy,  in  their  black  silk  frocks,  entered  hand 
in  hand. 

It  was  still  very  evident  that  Lauretta  had  been  crying,  but  as 
her  face  sprang  into  smiles  and  a  flush  of  emotion  at  the  sight  of 
her  lover,  those  marks  on  her  face  showed  less.  Mr.  Grandire  saw 
them,  however,  and  surveyed  her  anxiously,  retaining  her  hand 
while  he  exchanged  a  proper  greeting  with  Sophy,  who  the  next 
moment  joined  me  by  the  sofo*  1*^1^  had  a  partiality  for  her 
black-haired  step-sister,  vj  /•countable  to  me ;  Sophy  I  thought 
treated  the  child  in  a  m^|.  nxxi^^  ^^^  ^^  teeiping  with  her  infant 
years ;  but  so  it  was,  ^k  ^^^  %  docile  directly  and  well-pleased 
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she  left  her  pretended  carriage  for  Sophy's  arms^  and  let  herself 
be  taken  upstairs  without  a  single  cross  word  or  cry*  I  followed 
in  silence. 

I  have  been  particular  in  recounting  my  impressions  of  that 
evening,  because  a  marked  change  in  the  behaviour  and  spirits  of 
the  young  ladies  dated  from  it.  Mr.  Grandire,  it  so  happened^ 
had  been  obliged  to  make  his  visit  one  of  farewell,  if  the  term  be 
not  too  solemn,  when  he  was  only  to  remain  away  two  weeks. ' 
Some  disaster  occurring  on  his  Irish  property,  he  was  urgently 
needed  there,  and  whatever  Mr.  Grandire's  faults  of  temper  may 
be,  certainly  he  was  never  known  to  put  inclination  before  duty. 
Every  one  in  the  house,  but  myself,  ascribed  Lauretta's  constant 
dejection  to  his  absence.  Mr.  Gharlesworth  rallied  her  mildly ; 
Miss  Delamayn  thought  it  right  to  show  her  the  sinfulness  of 
giving  way  to  such  overstrained  sentimental  sorrow.  Lauretta 
listened  languidly  without  denying  the  charge ;  I  felt  sure  that 
it  went  far  wide. 

She  continued  to  weep  in  secret — that  is,  when  alone  with 
Sophy;  for  the  two  were  more  inseparable  than  ever,  and  her 
round  face  got  a  look  of  care  very  strange  to  it ;  even  her  bright 
bloom  seemed  fading.  Sophy  did  not  bear  about  her  any  such 
unmistakable  marks  of  suffering  as  Lauretta ;  but  I,  knowing  her 
so  well,  saw  that  the  trouble  was  divided  between  them,  as  indeed 
it  could  not  be  otherwise.  They  withdrew  themselves  a  great 
deal,  and  in  the  few  country  walks  they  took,  wanted  neither 
other  society  nor  attendance.  Miss  Delamayn  remarked  that  she 
fiupposed  it  was  natural  they  should  make  the  most  of  what  short 
time  they  had  left  to  spend  together  in  the  old  way,  and  so 
'everything  combined  to  prevent  their  conduct  from  appearing 
inexplicably  singular.  I  was  the  only  one  who  suspected  a 
mystery,  and  tired  myself  out  with  unaided  melancholy  con- 
jectures; my  waking  hours  were  overcast;  all  the  dreams  I  had, 
miserable. 

In  this  way,  more  than  half  the  time  of  M;:.  Grandire's  stay  in 
Ireland  had  gone  by,  when  on  a  Sunday  evening,  at  about  six 
o'clock,  I  was  returning  from  the  new  cemetery,  where  I  had 
been  to  lay  a  cross  of  white  dahlias  on  my  father's  grave ;  it  was 
his  birthday.  As  I  came  to  the  top  of  Mill  Lane,  I  saw  Sophy 
issue  quickly  from  the  gate  of  an  untenanted  farmhouse  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Gharlesworth,  which  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road — opposite,  that  is,  to  Sweetfields.  I  say  untenanted ; 
an  old  woman  and  her  granddaughter  lived  there  as  caretakers, 
but  I  knew  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  shutting  the  place 
up  early  on  Sunday  morning,  and  going  to  spend  the  day  with 
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relations  in  Maddersley;  they  wonld  not  return  before  night. 
I  began  to  T^onder  with  a  strange  thrill  what  had  taken  Sophy  at 
this  honr  into  the  neglected  lonely  garden  of  the  farm,  and  then 
I  rebnked  myself,  fox  I  knew  that  but  for  my  rooted  notion  of 
something  amiss,  I  should  hare  thought  little  of  seeing  her 
there.  She  waited  for  me  to  join  her,  which  helped  to  reassure 
me,  and  I  noticed  directly  an  irrepressible  animation  in  her  air 
and  a  particular  gleaming  of  her  dark  eyes ;  she  appeared  elate. 
But  soon,  as  I  walked  by  her  side,  I  found  that  her  frock  and 
mantle  were  faintly  impregnated  with  the  smell  of  tobacco,  and 
very  bad  tobacco  too;  this  may  seem  a  trivial  thing,  yet  it 
brought  back  all  my  nameless  apprehensions. 

"  Miss  Sophy,  dear,"  I  said  as  quietly  as  I  could,  "  where  can 
you  have  been  to  get  so  unpleasantly  scented  ?  " 

Sophy  started. 

'^  You  need  not  walk  with  me  then,  Ellen,"  she  replied  after  a 
moment,  standing  still  and  raising  her  head  with  a  proud  air;  but 
her  bosom  panted — ^'  you  can  go  on." 

She  signed  with  her  hand. 

"  Miss  Sophy,"  I  said,  stopping  too  (this  was  a  quiet  road  always, 
and  now  entirely  deserted),  "  you  are  cruel,  pretending  to  mis- 
understand me.    I  thought  you  considered  me  a  friend,  a  very 

humble  one,  I  know,  but  feelings "    I  could  say  no  more,  I 

walked  quickly  on. 

Sophy  followed  me.  Her  masterful  little  hand  came  pushing 
through  my  arm. 

"  How  foolish,  Ellen  !  "  she  said.  "  Of  course  we  are  friends. 
There — don't  let  us  talk  any  more ! " 

I  had  to  be  satisfied  with  this  reconciliation ;  explanation  was 
not  to  be  looked  for. 

Lauretta  and  Sophy  were  closeted  together  for  nearly  an  hour, 
when  the  younger  girl  came  in,  and  from  t^at  time  I  saw  Lauretta, 
there  was  no  mistaking  it,  raise  up  her  head  like  a  revived  flower ; 
back  came  the  frequent  laugh  and  the  airy  demeanour,  and  the 
sweet  colours,  and  all  the  gay  idle  ways.  Sophy  shared  in  the 
relief,  after  her  undemonstrative  fashion,  the  cloud  cleared  off 
suddenly  and  secretly  as  it  had  arisen ;  and  now  was  I  too  at  ease  ? 
I  cannot  say  so. 

Ghaptbb  ni. 

It  was  about  at  this  time  that  we  heard  of  young  Mr.  French 
being  expected  at  Sweetfi^i  jg.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Charles- 
worth's  only  sister,  who  J^^ ,  ij^  early,  leaving  this  one  boy.  An 
out-of-the-way  name  he  J|_  ^^   tfobi^^'    "^^  id.i\iQX  was  an  English- 
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man  by  birth  and  breeding,  but  after  his  wife's  death  had  gone 
over  to  America,  where  he  was  one  of  the  partners  in  a  thriving 
mercantile  concern.  I  had  often  sat  looking  at  tall,  bine-eyed 
Miss  Eglantine  Gharlesworth  in  Maddersley  church,  when  I  was 
a  growing  girl  and  she  a  charming  young  lady ;  I  used  to  admire 
her  past  everything,  and  now  felt  a  curious  interest  in  the  thought 
of  seeing  her  son.  I  little  dreamed  what  manner  of  meeting  our 
first  one  was  to  be. 

Mr.  Grandire  returned,  the  days  passed  on  wings,  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  27th  of  September — the  wedding,  as  I  said  before, 
was  appointed  for  the  30th. 

Well,  that  27th  !  It  opened  tranquilly  enough.  Mr.  Grandire 
came  down  early  in  the  morning,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  drove 
Lauretta  over  to  Kingsferry,  a  town  six  miles  from  Maddersley, 
where  they  were  to  pay  a  long-promised  visit  to  an  invalid  lady, 
an  old  friend  of  the  Gharlesworth  family.  Mr.  Gharlesworth 
accompanied  them.  Sophy  was  invited,  but  she  begged  off  from 
the  expedition.  Mr.  French,  I  must  not  forget  to  say,  had  written 
that  he  should  arrive  at  his  uncle's  house  on  the  28th.  I  myself 
had  a  trifling  yet  necessary  purchase  to  make  in  Maddersley ;  in 
fact,  I  wanted  to  match  the  trimming  of  the  silver-grey  gown  I 
had  made  for  Lauretta's  wedding,  wiih  two  dozen  of  small  buttons, 
some  which  I  had  bought,  inconsiderately  attracted  by  a  prettiness 
in  the  shape,  turning  out  to  be  of  too  light  a  colour.  I  gave  Lula 
her  tea  at  five,  left  her  with  a  new  picture-bopk  on  Gelia's  lap,  and 
set  briskly  forth,  a  little  disappointed  that  Sophy,  being  alone, 
had  not  come  up  to  ask  for  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  nursery.  Miss 
Delamayn  had  gone  to  see  a  married  sister  in  London.  It  was  a 
cloudy  chill  evening  as  if  tending  to  rain ;  I  walked  so  fast,  for 
though  stoutish,  I  was  yet  very  active,  that  by  the  time  I  got  to 
Field's,  a  high -class  draper's  shop,  right  opposite  the  Maddersley 
parish-church,  I  felt  myself  all  in  a  glow.  I  stood  a  minute  at 
the  window,  and  then  turning  to  pass  in,  became  aware  that  a 
man  whom  I  noticed  lounging  along  the  street  as  I  came  up,  had 
stopped  at  a  short  distance  from  me,  and  was  m!aking  me  the  object 
of  a  fixed,  uncivilly  attentive  stare.  I  felt  puzzled,  but  I  was  too 
old  to  be  embarrassed  or  distressed ;  I  gave  him  a  steady  look, 
which  he  returned  with  a  half-repressed  meaning  smile,  and  seemed 
for  a  moment  as  if  he  were  going  to  speak,  hesitated  however,  and 
finally  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  on  at  his  former  slow 
swaggering  pace. 

His  appearance,  before  this  oddness  in  his  behaviour  drew  my 
notice,  had  struck  me  disagreeably ;  he  looked  about  thirty,  waa 
dressed  smartly  in  new  clothes,  he  had  an  ill-bred  air  yet  an 
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tmdeniable  handsomeness  about  him  too ;  a  square  upright  figure 
and  red-and- white  complexioned  face  with  a  brown  bushy  moustache 
and  darker  hair.  He  walked  away,  and  I  persuaded  myself  that  he 
might  not  be  entirely  sober,  and  so  put  the  matter  out  of  my  head. 
My  father's  old  friend,  Mr.  Field,  came  to  the  counter  himself.  I 
had  soon  selected  the  right  buttons,  but  could  not  get  away 
without  going  round  into  the  parlour  to  chat  awhile  with  his  wife ; 
thus  more  time  went  by  than  I  knew,  as  I  found  when  I  came  out 
again  and  looked  at  the  church-clock.  I  hurried  back  between  the 
lamps  and  lighted  shops  of  Maddersley,  and  through  the  duller 
streets  of  Upper  Maddersley,  and  on  along  the  bit  of  lonely 
meadow-skirted  high*  road,  from  which  a  byway  (leading  down,  if 
one  followed  it  further,  to  the  corner  of  Mill  Lane)  took  me  in  less 
than  five  minutes  round  to  the  servants'  entrance  of  Sweetfields. 

I  do  not  know  why,  but  I  no  sooner  got  inside  the  house,  than, 
seeing  Bose  Miller,  the  under-housemaid,  I  enquired  after  Sophy. 

"  Miss  Sophy  is  out,"  said  Rose — and  as  I  exclaimed  in  surprise 
— "  Miss  Sophy  is  only  gone  in  the  grounds,"  she  added ;  "  she 
is  so  fond  of  being  out  at  twilight."     This  was  true. 

I  found  Lulu  in  a  restless,  fretty  mood ;  I  knew  she  would  not 
sleep  if  I  put  her  to  bed  like  that ;  so,  with  her  arms  round  my 
neck  and  her  flaxen  head  nestling  in  it,  down  we  came  into  the 
hall,  to  listen  for  the  carriage;  it  was  expected  every  minute. 
Lulu,  now  at  the  height  of  contentment,  began  making  a  little 
singing  sound,  not  unlike  some  hedge-birds,  a  sure  sign  that  she 
was  happy;  I  walked  her  up  and  down,  regretting  to  feel  my 
burden  so  light.  Lulu  was  the  slenderest  child  I  ever  had  to  do 
with.  Suddenly  she  cried  out,  *'  Wheels  !  wheels !"  I  could  not 
hear  them  so  soon,  but  at  the  same  moment  some  one  rang  the 
front-door  bell ;  the  footman  ran  to  open  it,  and  there,  in  the  light 
of  the  great  lamp,  stood  an  unlooked-for,  dismaying  apparition— a 
young  man  mortally  pale,  yet  his  face  wore  a  smile ;  he  had  his 
coat  open,  and  a  handkerchief  held  against  his  breast,  streaming 
with  blood. 

I  confess  my  first  thought  was  to  keep  the  tender  infant  in  my 
arms  from  seeing  the  blood;  I  must  have  seemed  to  act  like 
a  person  distracted  with  terror,  as  I  flew  up  the  stairs.  I  merely 
pushed  Lulu  screaming  with  disappointment  into  Gelia's  arms, 
and  bade  the  girl  keep  the  nursery-door  fast  till  I  returned ;  then 
I  ran  back  to  the  hall. 

I  had  known  the  wounded  youth  the  instant  I  set  eyes  on  him  ; 
no  one  who  had  seen  hig  mother  as  a  girl  could  mistake  those 
features,  the  peculiarly  |^i  ^ye  and  elegant  make  of  figure ;  it 
was  Mr,  Charlesworthg  ^     ^^^^  Fabian  French.     I  got  to  the 
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liall  again^  as  be  just  sat  down  on  one  of  tbe  oaken  chairs ;  I  told 
Gibbons  to  fetch  some  brandy,  and  suppojrted  Mr.  French  as  best 
I  could,  for  he  was  half  fainting,  yet  he  spoke  and  thanked  me 
with  a  great  deal  of  courtesy. 

I  thought  Gibbons  dawdled  intolerably,  though  the  poor  fellow, 
I  belieye,  really  made  all  the  haste  he  could,  and  was  not  gone 
above  two  or  three  minutes ;  however,  before  I  had  the  brandy, 
Mr.  French  fell  in  a  dead  swoon.  Gibbons  cried  out  he  was  dead 
indeed,  but  I  knew  better  than  that.  While  I  put  the  brandy  to 
his  lips,  and  now  the  whole  household  getting  astir,  Mrs. 
Parpworth,  the  cook,  brought  cold  wet  linen,  and  the  silly  girls  in 
the  servants'  hall  set  up  a  shrieking  and  sobbing  which  we  could 
hear  quite  plainly.  In  the  middle  of  this  scene,  the  carriage 
dashed  up  to  the  door;  Miss  Delamayn  was  there  too;  in  a 
moment  the  hall  appeared  full  of  people  and  all  was  distress, 
confusion,  aimless  movement,  crossing  half-heard  talk.  Mr. 
Grandire  did  best ;  hearing  that  the  coachman  had  already  ridden 
oflf  to  Maddersley  for  a  doctor,  he  ruled  down  the  miserable 
bustle,  sent  the  servants,  with  the  exception  of  Gibbons  and  my- 
self, from  the  spot,  requested  Lauretta,  who  had  behaved  very 
creditably,  to  take  hysterical  Miss  Delamayn  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  Gibbons,  carried  Mr. 
French  straight  up  to  bed.  Mr.  Gharlesworth  I  pitied  sincerely ; 
he  leant  against  the  wall  of  the  passage  as  we  entered  Mr. 
French's  room,  trembling  in  an  agony  of  concern — "  His  father's 
only  child!"  he  repeated  several  times  despairingly.  It  was 
evident  that  with  the  unaccustomed  signs  of  a  violent  accident 
before  his  eyes,  he  at  once,  without  waiting  for  opinion  or 
examination,  gave  the  young  man  over  for  lost.  All  these  things 
take  more  time  to  describe  than  they  did  in  the  happening ;  it  was 
not  really  long  before  Mr.  French  recovered  consciousness,  and  by 
the  time  Dr.  Springwater  (the  gentleman  wlfo  had  attended  Sophy) 
and  a  surgeon  from  Maddersley  hospital,  arrived  together,  he  was 
well  able  to  speak.  They  gave  a  good  account  of  the  injury, 
which  was  a  pistol-shot  wound,  a  little  below  the  neck,  on  the  left 
side — of  a  simple  nature,  I  think  they  said;  but  what  satisfied  Mr. 
Gharlesworth  more  than  anything  else,  was  their  telling  him  that 
he  need  not  alarm  old  Mr.  French  or  inform  him  of  the  event, 
except  lightly  in  the  usual  way  of  letter-writing.  When  Mr. 
Gharlesworth  heard  them  say  this,  he  could  breathe  and  look  about 
him  again,  and  the  whole  house  in  a  less  degree  felt  the  same ;  a 
weight  on  all  spirits  was  as  if  moved  away. 

The  first  moment  I  got  time  to  sit  down  and  think,  my  mind 
darted  to  Sophy.     She  had  not  shown  herself.    Lulu,  tired-out. 
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was  sleeping  quietly  in  her  crib.  I  wanted  to  find  my  other 
charge ;  since  her  illness,  Sophy  always  appeared  to  me  a  little  in 
that  light.     I  went  and  knocked  at  the  young  ladies'  door. 

"Come  in,"  said  Lauretta's  voice;  she  was  standing  at  the 
mirror,  trying  to  fix  some  chrysanthemums  in  her  hair.  Sophy, 
still  in  the  short  black-and-white  plaid  cloak,  and  knitted  cap, 
which  she  usually  wore  in  the  garden,  knelt  by  the  window.  I 
told  her  that  dinner,  which  had  been  put  ofi",  would  be  ready  in  ten 
minutes ;  she  turned  round. 

"  There  is  plenty  of  time,"  she  said. 

"I  don't  like  chrysanthemums,"  remarked  Lauretta;  "they 
look  made-up.  I  like  myself  better  without  them ;  what  do  you 
say,  Ellen?" 

"  The  white  relieves  your  black,  miss,"  I  said ;  "  let  me  arrange 
them  for  you."  While  I  did  so,  I  noticed  how  dull  Sophy  looked, 
as  if  over-fatigued. 

"  Have  you  potted  out  the  mignonette  you  promised  me  from 
your  garden.  Sis  ?  "  Lauretta  inquired. 

"Yes,"  said  Sophy. 

"  You  lamb !    Do  you  think  it  will  thrive  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Sophy  again. 

Lauretta  looked  quickly  round  at  her  sister.  "  Are  you  grieving 
for  papa?"  she  asked.  "So  would  I  indeed,  but  he  is  quite 
cheerful  now ;  I  heard  Dr.  Springwater  say  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
some  pain  and  a  little  time,  and  men  ought  not  to  mind  pain, 
you  know,  and  Mr.  French  has  nothing  to  do ;  his  time  doesn't 
signify." 

"  I  am  not  grieving,"  said  Sophy  steadily.  "  I  have  not  tender 
enough  feelings  for  that.  Ellen  looks  as  if  she  did  not  believe  me, 
but  it  is  true,  nevertheless." 

Lauretta  sat  down  on  her  lap. 

"  I  asked  papa  if  we  should  put  it  oflf,'*  she  said  (she  alluded  to 
the  wedding),  «*  but  he  said,  no.  You'll  kiss  Henry — won't  you. 
Sis  ? — afterwards." 

"  I  don't  mind,"  said  Sophy  gently,  "  if  it  is  the  custom." 

"  Ellen  ! "  cried  Lauretta  in  a  sudden  rapture ;  "  will  you  look 
at  this  darling?" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  Miss  Sophy  rather  pale,"  I  said. 

Lauretta  touched  her  rosy  fingers  to  Sophy's  cheek. 

"  Henry  says  you  will  be  a  beauty  some  day,"  she  half  whispered. 
"  When  you  are  with  us,  I  shall  give  balls,  and  everyone  will  be 
saying,  'Who  is  that  pA^jrless  girl?'  and  the  answer  will  be: 
*  Don't  you  know  ? '  }/ly  »»  here  Lauretta  blushed,  but  went 
boldly  on—"  Mrs.  Qt^^'^^a  BiBtet." 
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"  Henry  is  wondering  where  yon  are,"  said  Sophy. 

"Let  him  wonder  a  minnte  longer,  then,"  Lanretta  replied. 

Sophy  had  been  sitting  quite  still,  until  now,  she  embraced 
Lauretta  with  a  burst  of  emotion  such  as  she  seldom  showed. 

"Oh,  Laury!"  she  cried,  almost  wildly.  "Laury!  Laury! 
Laury!" 

Chapteb  rv. 

Mr.  Fbench's  story  was  as  follows.  To  begin  with,  he  arrired 
in  London  a  day  sooner  than  he  had  expected.  Some  delay 
arising  at  the  station  there,  about  his  luggage,  he  left  his  valet  to 
bring  it  by  the  next  train,  and  himself  came  straight  down  to 
Maddersley.  He  walked  from  the  station.  He  had  stayed  at 
Sweetfields  as  a  child,  so  knew  the  place  well,  and  when  he  reached 
the  turning  which  leads  into  Mill  Lane,  the  fancy  seized  him  to 
take  that  way  instead  of  bearing  on  along  the  Oranley  high-road 
and  entering  by  the  front  gates.  "  I  wanted  to  surprise  you  all," 
he  said  to  his  uncle,  "  well — I  succeeded.  I  loitered  down  Mill 
Lane,  I  crossed  the  bridge ;  I  came  to  the  door  into  Fir  Walk.  It 
used  to  be  kept  locked ;  I  found  it  ajar.  I  walked  in.  I  wondered 
if  it  could  be  the  same  place ;  I  remembered  a  forest.  I  pushed 
down  through  the  plantation  till  I  got  to  a  sort  of  little  open 
space ;  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  house  from  there ;  I  stared  at 
the  house — I  was  leaning,  you  must  understand,  against  a  tree,  in 
a  sentimental  attitude  I  dare  say — I  heard  nothing,  saw  nothing, 
then  or  afterwards,  but  the  next  thing  I  knew,  I  had  a  bullet 
in  me." 

Mr.  Charlesworth,  as  may  be  supposed,  made  all  the  efforts 
imaginable  to  trace  this  mysterious  disaster  to  its  origin ;  his 
pains  were  lost ;  nothing  could  be  discovered.  Mr.  French,  of 
course,  had  looked  about  here  and  there,  on  finding  he  was  shot, 
but  the  fir-trees  closing  pretty  thickly  ro^nd  the  place  where 
he  described  himself  to  have  stood,  the  hour  too,  that  of  evening, 
an  adroit  person  would  be  very  likely  to  evade  his  solitary  search ; 
it  was  cut  short,  moreover,  by  his  disabled  condition  and  altogether 
the  escape  of  the  culprit  at  that  moment,  could  not  surprise  us.  The 
privacy  of  the  place  and  absence  of  motive  gave  the  thing  a  plain 
character  of  accident ;  malice  or  intent  to  rob  being  equally  out 
of  the  question.  Mr.  Grandire  was  convinced  that  some  scape- 
grace boy  had  been  trespassing  in  the  fir-walk,  with  his  eye  on 
small  game,  owls  or  rabbits ;  this  had  the  sound  of  a  credible 
supposition,  and  as  time  went  on,  Mr.  Charlesworth  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  it,  and  even  offered  a  free  pardon  to  anyone 
who  should  come  forward  and  confess  himself  as  such  a  trespasser 
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and  the  unwitting  cause  of  Mr.  French's  wound;  the  offer  fell  on 
silence. 

As  for  Mr.  French,  he  took  the  whole  affair  very  lightly. 
Young  as  he  was,  barely  past  twenty-one,  he  had  already  been 
about  the  world  a  good  deal,  and  some  strange  rough  experiences 
had  fallen  to  his  lot.  I  was  often  in  the  room,  waiting  on  him ; 
he  liked  to  talk,  and  his  conversation  was  something  new  to  me. 
He  had  gay  spirits  which  confinement  and  forced  inaction  could 
not  exhaust ;  a  tongue,  he  used  how  he  pleased ;  a  giving  hand ;  a 
look  so  attractive,  children  loved  him  directly ;  fanciful,  reserved, 
little  Lulu  courted  his  kisses. 

It  was  a  pity  he  could  not  be  present  at  Lauretta's  wedding ; 
his  liveliness  was  sadly  wanted  on  the  occasion.  Mr.  Grandire's 
agitation  made  him  nervous  and  stiff;  his  cousin,  who  came 
with  him  as  groomsman,  was  shy ;  only  Lauretta  smiled,  pretty 
as  a  rosebud.  Sophy's  picture  would  have  done  almost  as  well  as 
her  presence,  she  kept  so  silent  and  unapproachably  grave ;  Mr. 
Charlesworth  did  not  fill  the  post  of  oflScial  father  to  the  bride 
gracefully,  though,  as  we  all  knew,  he  had  shown  her  enough 
paternal  kindness  in  fact;  Miss  Delamayn  seemed  endeavouring 
to  compose  a  suitable  conntenance,  but  unable  to  please  herself; 
Lulu  had  a  fit  of  crying  in  the  church,  and  scattered  her  bouquet 
in  shreds  on  the  floor ;  I  could  have  wept  as  I  attempted  to  soothe 
her,  I  felt  unutterably  sad. 

Well,  however,  we  got  done  with  it.  Mr.  Grandire's  face  had  a 
ray  of  secure  happiness  as  he  put  Lauretta  into  the  carriage,  I 
found  afterwards  she  had  promised  Sophy  not  to  shed  tears  at 
the  last,  and  she  kept  her  word;  I  could  see  it  cost  her  a 
struggle,  but  Mr.  Grandire,  just  at  the  right  moment,  kissing 
Sophy  and  reminding  her  that  at  the  end  of  three  months  she  was 
to  be  their  guest  in  Ireland,  Lauretta  suddenly  was  all  joy  again, 
and  so  these  two  parted. 

And  now  Sophy's  character  showed,  as  it  were,  a  new  face ;  I 
do  not  know  what  other  expression  to  use.  The  lonely,  uncom- 
plying humour  which  no  one  but  Lauretta  could  really  understand 
or  influence,  forsook  her ;  she  grew  very  gentle  in  these  days,  I 
had  almost  said  submissive ;  her  voice  took  a  less  decided  tone ; 
her  eyes  got  a  pensive,  shadowy  look.  Miss  Delamayn  said 
*•'  Sophy  is  improving  extremely,"  and  the  change  might  be  a  good 
one  in  some  respects,  but  it  did  not  entirely  please  me.  For  one 
thing,  I  had  an  odd  sensation  as  if  something  in  the  Sophy  I 
knew  had  been  extinguished,  and  I  wanted  her  back  as  she  used 
to  be,  if  but  for  one  day;  for  another,  she  was  gradually  but 
steadily  losing  flesh. 
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Mr.  French  made  a  very  quick  recovery,  and  perhaps  you  feel 
a  little  curious  to  know  how  this  young  gentleman  and  Sophy  got 
on  together.  He  admired  her,  no  douht;  no  one  needed  to 
wonder  at  that,  for  her  appearance  was  now  remarkably  attractive, 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  up  and  about  he  seemed  to  find  the  chief 
business  of  his  days  in  endeavouring  to  dissipate  the  deep-seated, 
painful  shyness  which  marked  Sophy's  manner  towards  him. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  her;  indifference,  not  timidity, 
prevented  her  from  making  friends  as  a  rule,  but  she  could  not 
master  or  conceal  the  feeling  in  her  necessary  intercourse  with 
Mr.  French.  I  say  necessary,  because  at  first  she  kept  from  him 
as  much  as  possible,  and  this  conduct  and  her  averted  gaze  and 
short  replies,  when  he  resolutely  engaged  her  in  conversation, 
would  have  appeared  to  mean  mere  dielike,  but  for  something 
strangely  soft  and  even  meek  that  mingled  with  it  all.  Instead 
of  being  repelled  by  this  shrinking  and  holding  off,  it  acted  on 
Mr.  French  like  a  charm,  and,  as  I  said  before,  he  spent  himself 
devotedly,  sanguinely,  too,  on  the  task  of  bringing  about  an 
easier  state  of  things  between  them.  Mr.  French  was  a  trifle 
effeminate  in  his  person-^I  mean  only  as  to  looks ;  he  had  plenty 
of  strength,  so  far  as  I  could  see.  His  liberality  made  him 
popular  in  the  house,  and  not  a  soul  but  praised  him  up  for 
sweetness  of  temper ;  indeed,  little  things  did  not  vex  him ;  but 
he  was  as  fond  of  having  his  own  will  in  his  own  way  as  any  one 
I  ever  saw,  and  most  ingenious  and  painstaking  always  in  that 
pursuit.  He  had  a  restless  nature,  too,  which  would  have  put  me 
to  the  use  of  all  my  patience  if  I  had  been  much  in  his  company ; 
Sophy,  it  is  likely,  viewed  him  with  different  eyes.  I  was 
teaching  her  to  knit;  Mr.  French  would  come  in  the  nursery, 
making  a  pretext  of  Lulu,  who  always  had  her  charming  face  on 
for  "  dear  Fabian,"  as  she  was  pleased  to  call  him,  and  the  child 
being  set  on  his  knee,  he  used  to  remain  as  long  as  half  an  hour 
at  a  time,  and  entertain  us  with  his  stories.  He  artfully  made  as 
if  addressing  me  rather  than  my  young  lady ;  Sophy  kept  close 
to  her  work  on  the  whole ;  sometimes,  however,  she  would  glance 
up  in  a  way  which  showed  that  she  was  deeply  interested,  or  be 
lured  to  put  a  question ;  these  were  Mr.  French's  moments  of 
triumph.  Then  he  took  to  silently  anticipating  her  few  wishes, 
for  all  the  world  as  if  a  spirit  informed  him  of  them,  it  looked 
magical ;  and  thus,  what  with  his  determination  to  please,  and  the 
gift  I  admit  he  had  that  way,  I  could  not  be  surprised  to  notice 
Sophy  begin  to  yield  a  little,  slowly  and  with  inexplicable  pangs 
of  reluctance,  yet  it  was  yielding.  I  watched  in  a  sober  frame  of 
mind ;  I  heard  enough  and  too  much  said  downstairs  about  Miss 
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LagU  and  Mr.  French ;  Miss  Delamayn  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
remark  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  grand  match  for  Sophy;  Mr. 
Charlesworth,  meanwhile,  gave  no  more  observation  to  the 
behaviour  of  his  nephew  and  step-daughter  than  if  they  had  been 
merry  companions  nnd^r  twelve.  I  watched,  and  I  puzzled  over 
Sophy  and  I  doubted  Mr.  French.  I  thought  that  perhaps  he 
only  occupied  himself  with  her  because  in  our  quiet  house  he  was 
at  a  total  loss  for  other  diversion ;  a  deep  attachment,  I  fancied, 
would  be  differently  shown.  Mr.  French  was  too  declared  and 
forward,  and,  if  I  can  make  myself  understood,  too  clever  in  the 
manner  of  his  attentions,  for  me. 

One  morning,  when  we  were  getting  to  the  end  of  November, 
I  took  Lulu  out  to  play  ball  on  the  gravelled  terrace.  The 
noonday  sun  shone  quite  warm  out  of  a  pale  blue  sky,  and  with 
the  pleasant  rays  full  on  her,  Sophy,  in  her  cap  and  black  cloak 
lined  with  fur,  stood  leaning  against  one  of  the  stone  pillars  at 
the  foot  of  the  wide  flight  of  steps  which  leads  up  from  the 
terrace  to  the  glass  doors  of  the  drawing-room.  She  had  a 
history-book  in  her  hand,  which  she  was  studying  for  Miss 
Delamayn;  the  governess  was  to  stay  at  Sweetflelds  until  the 
Christmas  vacation,  and  after  that  return  no  more,  Sophy  being 
just  eighteen.  It  was  not  long,  you  may  be  sure,  before  Mr. 
French  appeared  on  the  scene.  He  came  down  from  the  drawing- 
room,  and  taking  his  stand  behind  Sophy,  affected  to  be  reading  out 
of  her  book.  Sophy  blushed  a  little,  turned  with  a  distant  yet 
gentle  air,-and  offered  him  the  volume;  he  took  it,  but  closed  it 
instantly,  and,  as  I  could  guess,  though  of  course  I  did  not  over- 
hear their  talk,  fell  to  urging  on  her  some  plan  he  had  in  his 
head.  He  seemed  very  earnest,  and  spoke  fast ;  the  winter  light 
struck  sharp  on  his  face  and  Sophy's ;  Lulu  ran  past  them  with 
her  many-coloured  ball ;  I  see  it  like  a  picture. 

Gelia  came  round  the  house  and  said  that  Mr.  Gharlesworth 
wanted  me  in  the  morning-room.  I  gave  permission  for  her  to 
keep  Lulu  out  another  ten  minutes  and  went  at  once. 

Mr.  Gharlesworth,  with  a  troubled  face,  was  leaning  back  in 
his  chair  by  the  fire;  opposite  stood  a  woman  from  the  Glock 
Cottage,  a  little  house  at  the  top  of  Mill  Lane,  so  called  because 
there  was  a  round  clock  over  the  door,  which  old  Mr.  Gharles- 
worth, at  the  time  when  he  worked  the  farm  himself,  had  caused 
to  be  put  up  for  the  convenience  of  his  labourers ;  it  was  out  of 
order  now ;  but  all  this  is  of  no  importance.  The  woman's  name 
was  Davis,  and  she  had  little  Ada  Davis,  an  orphan  niece  of  her 
husband's  who  lived  with  them,  by  the  hand.  I  knew  the  girl 
well ;  she  was  nine  or  ten  years  old. 
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"  Here  has  this  child  come  to  make  a  statement,  Ellen,*'  said 
Mr.  Gharlesworth,  "  about  someone  she  saw — a  stranger — in  the 
fir- walk,  on  the  27th  of  September — the  day,  Mr.  French  was  shot. 
It  looks  odd,  I  don't  know  why  she  has  waited  so  long,  but  of 
course  I  will  hear  her  story,  and  the  aunt  says  you  can  speak  well 
of  the  child ;  is  that  so  ?  '^ 

Ada  was  a  wild  little  gipsy,  always  in  trouble  with  Mrs. 
Davis  herself,  but  I  considered  her  an  innocent  creature,  and  now 
said  as  much,  and  I  crossed  to  Mr.  Charlesworth's  elbow,  and 
suggested  that  the  little  girl  would  speak  more  at  her  ease  if  her 
aunt  were  not  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Gharlesworth  nodded  and  rang  the  bell  at  his  side. 

"Take  Mrs.  Davis  into  the  housekeeper's  room,"  he  said 
when  the  butler  came;  "give  her  a  glass  of  wine.  We  need 
not  trouble  you  to  wait,  Mrs.  Davis." 

She  looked  sourly  at  this,  but  had  no  help  for  it,  and 
curtseyed  herself  out  of  the  room.     I  would  have  followed  her. 

"  No,  Ellen,"  said  Mr.  Chailesworth,  **  oblige  me  by  remaining. 
Tell  the  child  to  come  closer." 

I  stood  near  Mr.  Gharlesworth's  chair,  and  told  Ada  to  come 
up  and  speak  to  the  gentleman ;  as  she  obeyed,  Sophy  appeared, 
followed  by  Mr.  French.  She  caught  her  foot,  at  entering,  in 
a  loose  piece  of  carpet,  slipped,  and  would  have  fallen  forward 
if  Mr.  French  had  not  grasped  her  by  the  arm.  I  should 
have  expected  this  to  put  her  out  a  little,  but  instead,  she 
turned,  and  I  saw  her  face  gleam  on  him  for  a  moment  with 
its  lovely  Italian  smile — Italian,  I  take  leave  to  call  it;  she 
never  looked  so  but  she  put  me  in  mind  of  her  partly  foreign 
origin. 

"  What  is  the  play  ?  "  asked  Mr.  French,  when  they  were  well 
inside  the  room,  "do  we  intrude?  why  do  you  both  look  so 
solemn  on  that  helpless  village-girl  ?  " 

Mr.  Gharlesworth  briefly  explained  the  matter  to  his  nephew. 
The  young  man  shrugged  his  shoulders,  "  Oh  ! "  he  said  lightly, 
*^  I  thought  that  was  forgotten." 

I  was  terrified  to  see  Sophy  lose  her  colour  and  sink,  gasping 
for  breath,  upon  an  ottoman  in  the  window.  And  then  she 
struggled ;  she  put  forth  all  her  native  power ;  she  got  the  better 
of  that  betraying  agony;  I  trembled  to  watch  her,  but  in  a 
minute,  the  worst  was  over ;  Sophy  sat  up,  pale,  lookijig  down, 
wretched,  but  composed  and  on  her  guard.  Mr.  French  was 
standing  near  her,  but  he  had  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  child;  Mr. 
Gharlesworth  noticed  nothing.  I  felt  as  if  I  should  faint  or  cry 
out;  I  did  neither. 
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"Well,  Ada  Davis,"  began  Mr.  Charles  worth  in  his  mild  accent, 
"  what  have  you  got  to  say  ?  " 

"  I'll  never  do  it  again,"  whispered  Ada. 

"  Don't  be  frightened.  No  one  here  will  be  angry  with  yon,  and 
if  you  are  careful  to  speak  the  truth,  you  shall  have  five  shillings." 

Ada  turned  very  red. 

"  I  went  in  the  fir- walk,"  she  said  rapidly,  "  along  of  myself,  to 
look  for  cuckoos." 

"  Cuckoos ! "  sighed  Mr.  Charlesworth. 

"  She  means  fir-cones,  sir,"  I  interposed. 

"  Oh !  well,  you  went  to  look  for  fir-cones,  and  what  did  y  ou 
see?" 

Mr.  French  was  leaning  near  the  window,  watching  the  child ; 
evidently  she  amused  him.  Sophy  sat  motionless,  and  to  a  careless 
observer  would  have  appeared  simply  uninterested. 

"  I  saw  a  man,"  said  Ada. 

"  What  sort  of  a  man  ?  "  Mr.  Charlesworth  inquired. 

"  A  gentleman." 

"Go  on.  No;  wait  a  minute.  You  know,  Ada  Davis,  that  if 
you  were  to  invent  a  tale  and  bring  it  here,  you  would  be  acting 
very  wickedly  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

Mr.  French  shook  his  head,  in  some  impatience,  at  his  uncle's 
want  of  discernment. 

"  She  is  speaking  the  truth,"  he  said—"  eh,  Ellen  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  so,  sir,"  I  replied.  "  What  did  you  do  when  you 
saw  the  gentleman,  Ada  ?  " 

"I  was  frightened,"  cried  Ada,  answering  me  much  more 
promptly  than  when  she  had  to  address  Mr.  Charlesworth.  "  I 
hid." 

Mr.  Charlesworth  signed  to  me  to  continue  questioning  her. 

"  And  what  did  he  do  ?  "  I  said. 

"  He  got  in  the  trees,  and  then  I  crept  away  through  the  field, 
and  climbed  out  in  the  road  where  a  bit  of  the  paling's  ofi*  at  top, 
and  I  dropped  all  my  cuckoos." 

"  What  was  the  gentleman  like  ?  " 

The  child's  eye  grew  narrow. 

"  I  never  saw  him  before,"  she  said. 

"Was  he  small?" 

"As  tall  as  him,"  said  Ada,  pointing  to  Mr.  French.  "  Not  so 
light.  Wider  along.  He  had  a  nice  coat  and  spotty  blue  tie,  and 
a  stick  with  a  blue  top/* 

"  I  am  sure  I  saw  hiQ^  f  /, "  ^  exclaimed.  "  In  the  town— on  the 
same  day."  ^  ' 
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Sophy  raised  her  head. 

*'What  time  were  you  in  the  fir- walk,  little  one?"  asked  Mr. 
French. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir." 

'' Nonsense,  my  dear.  I  admire  your  curls;  they  are  like 
barley-sugar ;  but  you  must  learn  to  think." 

Ada  looked  at  him  with  a  saucy  smile. 

"  Tes,  sir ;  I  remember  now,"  she  said ;  "  Mr.  Orford  "  (that 
was  the  curate  of  St.  Mary's,  Upper  Maddersley)  "  went  by  running 
down  Mill  Lane,  to  meet  a  funeral,  as  if  he  was  late,  and  Fanny 
Meads  was  going  to  see  it  at  the  cimmentary,  so  she  wouldn't  stop 
with  me,  and  the  funeral  was  a  quarter  to  three." 

"  Well  done,"  said  Mr.  French.  "  And  I,"  he  went  on,  turning 
to  his  uncle,  "as  I  came  into  the  fir-walk,  heard  your  stable-clock 
strike  seven.  We  have  had  enough  of  this,  with  your  leave ;  let 
the  witness  stand  down." 

Sophy  rose,  and  hurried  from  the  room. 

''  It  seems  an  odd  sort  of  coincidence,  though,"  said  Mr.  Charles* 
worth.  "  Why  did  you  not  mention  this  sooner  ?  "  he  enquired  of 
Ada  Davis. 

"  I  thought  aunt  would  give  it  to  me  for  getting  in  the  fir- 
walk." 

"  Then  what  made  you  speak  now  ?  " 

"  I  told  Fanny  Meads  in  a  secret,"  said  Ada  pouting,  "  and  she 
went  and  told  aunt  and  uncle,  and  they  said  as  I  was  to  tell  you. 
Fanny  Meads  and  me  aren't  friends  now." 

Mr.  Gharlesworth  began  again  perplexing  himself  with  useless 
conjectures ;  Mr.  French  was  deep  in  thoughts  of  another  nature, 
but  when  his  uncle  made  a  direct  appeal  to  him,  he  replied  readily, 
"  Tour  fir- walk  is  pretty,  and  if  you  don't  keep  the  door  locked, 
you  must  expect  cuckoo-hunting  maidens  and  tourists  with  spotted 
ties  and  other  strange  characters  to  get  in."  I  heard  no  more ;  Mr. 
Gharlesworth  giving  Ada  Davis  the  promised  five  shillings,  and 
Mr.  French  adding  five  more  to  them,  I  took  the  happy  child 
away. 

What  could  I  think  ?  I  felt  fixed  at  my  secret  heart,  the 
certainty  that  in  spite  of  times  not  agreeing  and  the  other  evident 
improbabilities  on  the  surface  of  the  thing,  the  over-dressed 
stranger  seen  by  Ada  Davis  in  the  fir-walk  and  by  myself,  that 
same  day,  in  Maddersley  town,  had  some  connection  with  the 
accident,  if  accident  indeed  it  were,  sustained  by  Mr.  French  on 
the  twenty-seventh  of  September.  I  also  was  sure  that  Sophy 
knew  the  truth,  that  it  afiected  the  sisters  in  some  way,  and  that 
Sophy,  for  a  reason  not  to  be  imagined  by  me,  held  herself  bound 
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to  keep  it  concealed.  Oh !  what  a  strong  reason  she  must  esteem 
it,  thought  I ;  what  a  sacred  one !  for  I  had  seen  this  girl,  it  must 
be  remembered,  from  an  age  when  she  was  almost  a  child,  and  I 
say  that  she  had  sincerity  wrought  in  with  her  soul,  and  marked 
on  her  brow.  Sophy  was  sincerity,  her  faults  and  her  virtues  all 
partook  of  that  one  quality,  none  who  knew  her  would  deny  it. 
Poor  Sophy !  poor  erring,  devoted,  tortured,  motherless  girl !  I 
leave  it  to  others  to  condemn  her. 

I  learnt  that  when  Mr.  French  joined  Sophy  on  the  terrace,  as 
I  have  described,  he  was,  after  all,  only  persuading  her  to  ride  with 
him,  in  the  afternoon,  and  Sophy  at  the  time  had  given  way ;  but 
before  the  luncheon-hour,  she  sent  down  word  that  her  head  ached, 
and  she  would  not  leave  her  room,  she  desired  to  be  perfectly 
quiet ;  Gelia,  who  was  her  messenger,  told  me  she  repeated  that 
twice  over,  and  so  I  dared  not  disturb  her.  I  spent  a  weary 
afternoon,  sitting  alone  in  the  nursery,  at  my  needle ;  Lulu  was 
gone,  attended  by  Celia,  to  drink  tea  at  the  vicarage;  I  sat  and 
saw  the  bright  short-lived  sun  decline,  and  stitched  on  incessantly, 
but  with  none  of  the  usual  interest  in  my  work,  a  frock  I  had  in 
hand  for  the  child ;  it  was  all  one  to  me  what  I  did. 

There  was  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  Mr.  French  came  in,  returned 
from  his  ride.  He  said,  where  was  the  little  one  ?  and  without 
waiting  for  a  reply,  inquired  after  Sophy.  I  told  him  that  I  had 
not  been  to  my  young  lady  yet,  but  intended  soon  to  get  ready  a 
cup  of  tea,  and  take  it  round  to  her  room.  Instead  of  going  away 
as  soon  as  these  speeches  had  been  exchanged  between  us,  Mr. 
French  walked  to  the  window  and  stood  there  with  his  back  to 
me,  looking  out  at  the  prospect,  pleasant  even  in  that  leafless 
season,  of  rivulet  skirting  lawn,  and  beyond,  wide  pasture-meadows, 
and  further  yet,  the  dark  fir- walk.  He  stood  so  perhaps  a  minute, 
and  then  came,  as  if  in  a  musing  fit,  to  the  chimney-piece  at  one 
comer  of  which  I  was  sitting,  and  leaned  back  against  it— all  this 
in  complete  silence,  for  it  was  not  my  place  to  make  a  remark, 
and  I  worked  on  as  if  by  myself.  However,  aftet  a  while,  I  could 
not  help  looking  up  at  him,  and  met  his  brilliant  blue  eyes  fixed 
on  my  face  with  a  disconcertingly  direct  sharp  gaze. 

*'  Well,  Ellen,"  he  said  immediately,  "  do  you  think  I  have  any 
chance  ?  " 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  sir,"  I  answered  in  a  hurry,  but  my 
conscience  reproached  me,  and  I  added,  "  or  if  I  do,  I  am  sure  it 
does  not  become  my  position  that  I  should." 

Mr.  French  laughed  shortly»  though  he  was  in  no  laughing  mood, 
and  went  on,  still  looki^j^  i^^^jd  in  my  face,  "  That  is  admirable," 
he  said ;  "  but  suppose  ?^     forg©*  1^^    "poBition   for  once  and 
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remember  only  that  you  know  more  of  your  young  lady  than 
anyone  else  in  this  house ;  more  than  my  excellent  uncle,  more 
than  the  monumental-browed  governess,  more,  though  I  have 
studied  deeply,  Ellen,  than  I  myself.  I  repeat,  and  I  don't  want 
to  hear  about  your  position,  have  I  any  chance  ?  " 

I  thought  his  speaking  to  me,  in  this  open  way,  so  extraordinary, 
and  yet  he  did  it,  as  if  it  were  the  most  matter-of-course  thing  in 
the  world ;  I  was  so  fluttered  to  find  that  he  had,  as  I  could  not 
but  believe  now,  set  his  heart  seriously  on  winning  Sophy ;  I  felt 
at  the  same  time  so  blindly,  heavily  conscious  of  something  wrong 
which  complicated  matters,  and  of  which  Mr.  French  knew 
nothing  at  all ;  I  say,  with  this  rush  of  mingled  sensations,  my 
brain  was  in  such  a  maze,  that  speech  was  impossible  at  first,  till, 
Mr.  French  waiting  and  his  searching  expectant  eye  on  me,  I  got 
a  little  rid  of  my  agitation  and  replied,  "  I  have  nothing  to  say  on 
the  subject,  sir,  but  this—God  blesi  Miss  Sophy  and  send  her 
happy." 

"Amen!  by  all  means,"  said  Mr.  French;  **but  religious, 
scrupulous,  flawless  model  of  discretion  though  you  be,  Ellen'' 

(those  were  his  exact  words),  "I  fail  to  see  why  you  object *' 

He  broke  off;  he  heard  her  step  before  I  did;  the  door  was  slowly 
opened  and  Sophy  came  in.  Trifling  things  certainly  strike  us  at 
strange  moments;  as  she  appeared,  I  do  not  know  why,  the 
reflection  crossed  my  mind  that  Mr.  French  had  never  seen  Sophy 
except  in  black ;  it  did  not  misbecome  her,  but  white  was  the  wear 
I  preferred  for  her  in  summer,  and  in  winter  rich  shades  of  red. 

Sophy's  features  were  still  and  set  and  her  eyes  half-closed ;  her 
dark  hair,  which  grew  so  thickly  it  was  not  easy  to  manage,  drooped 
forward  in  disorder,  partly  over  her  brow ;  I  saw  she  had  forgotten 
to  smoothe  it  before  leaving  her  room.  She  had  a  withdrawn, 
hopeless,  calm,  deliberate  look ;  Mr.  French  surveyed  her  and,  for 
the  first  time  that  I  ever  saw  him  at  such  a  loss,  changed  counte- 
nance and  said  nothing.  I  mended  the  fire ;  Sophy  chafed  her 
hands  at  the  blaze,  though  they  were";burning  hot  already,  as  I 
could  see ;  and  then  she  raised  herself  from  her  stooping  posture 
and  looked  at  Mr.  French. 

"  I  have  something  to  tell  you,"  she  said,  in  a  low  but  clear 
voice. 

"  Oh !  what  you  please,  Sophy,"  he  murmured ;  the  high-spirited, 
assured  young  man  was  in  a  tremor,  his  brow  bent ;  from  under  it, 
he  darted  strange  wavering  glances  at  the  girl,  as  if  he  could  not 
wait  for  her  to  speak,  and  yet  wished  to  avoid  hearing.  It  was 
Sophy's  manner  affected  him  in  this  way ;  she  spoke  and  acted  like 
a  person  returned  from  another  world. 
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*'  Will  yon  like  to  go  in  the  drawing-room,  Miss  Sophy  ?  "  I 
asked,  thinking  perhaps  she  had  forgotten  I  was  there. 

"No,  Ellen,"  she  said,  "  I  want  yon." 

And  her  eyes  nnconscionsly  sought  my  face  as  if  she  took 
comfort  and  a  sense  of  protection  from  my  heing  near ;  she  did 
not  move  a  finger,  only  gave  me  that  glance ;  hut  I  have  never 
forgotten  it.  She  took  her  place  on  my  low  nursing-chair,  and  Mr. 
French  remained  standing  hy  the  chimney-piece ;  I  moved  with 
my  work,  a  little  behind  Sophy ;  she  began,  leaning  her  head  on 
her  hand  and  looking  into  the  fire.  "  It  is  something,*'  she  said, 
"  which  does  not  only  concern  me,  or  it  would  be  no  secret.  It 
is  a  secret — the  whole  of  it.  Will  you  please  remember?"  Mr. 
French  answered  this  by  a  look  which  satisfied  Sophy.  "  Ellen," 
she  continued,  without  turning  her  head,  **  you  know  that  evening 
when  Mr.  Grandire  was  here  and  Laury  and  I  came  home  in  trouble, 
from  walking  in  Mill  Lane  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Miss  Sophy,"  I  replied. 

"  I  must  go  back  a  little,"  she  said,  "  or  you'll  not  understand. 
We  were  unhappy  sometimes  at  the  farm  where  we  lived  with 
Uncle  Basil  before  coming  to  Sweetfields;  especially  Laury  did 
not  like  it.  There  was  a  man  we  used  to  know  when  we  were 
little ;  he  was  a  younger  brother  of  mamma's  second  husband ;  his 
name  was  Alfred  Blay.  We  had  not  seen  him  since,  but  he  got  a 
place  in  an  oflSce  at  Famyfroot — that  was  the  town  nearest  to  us 
— and  he  made  friends  with  us  again,  out  walking ;  he  could  not 
come  to  the  farm,  because  Uncle  Basil  said  all  the  Blays  were  as 
bad  as  they  knew  how  to  be.  Laury  was  sixteen  and  I  was 
fourteen.  He  and  Laury  used  to  write  to  one  another,  and  Laury 
fancied  she  liked  him,  and  at  last  he  persuaded  her  to  go  away 
with  him.  Uncle  had  been  very  unkind  to  Laury  that  day,  and 
Alfred  Blay  said  they  could  be  married  in  France,  and  he  promised 
to  return  in  a  week  and  fetch  me  over ;  Laury  would  not  leave 
me  without  that.  She  was  not  to  have  told  me,  but  she  did,  the 
night  before ;  we  were  awake  all  night,  and  I  begged  and  cried 
so  much  by  morning  she  had  given  it  up.  We  know  now  that 
Alfred  Blay  was  all  falsehood,  so  we  cannot  tell  what  he  really 
intended  to  do.  Laury  sent  a  boy  with  a  note  to  the  place  where 
he  was  waiting  with  a  tax-cart  on  the  Famyfroot  road ;  he  came 
np  to  the  farm  in  the  evening,  because  he  thought  Uncle  Basil 
would  be  out,  but  uncle  was  at  home,  and  he  saw  Alfred  Blay  and 
set  the  dogs  on  him.  After  that,  we  were  ordered  not  to  walk 
outside  the  gates,  unless  the  housekeeper  could  go  with  us.  We 
heard  soon  that  Alfred  Blay  was  dismissed  from  the  office  at 
Famyfroot  for  some  bad  conduct ;  Laury  hated  to  hear  his  name, 
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and  when  we  came  away^  she  seemed  to  forget  him  altogether. 
We  saw  him  no  more,  till  that  evening  in  Mill  Lane." 

The  melancholy  even  voice  came  to  a  pause ;  Sophy  changed 
her  attitude ;  she  leaned  back  and  pushed  the  heavy  locks  from 
her  forehead.  Mr.  French's  face  was  extremely  flushed,  but  he 
looked  relieved,  and  when  Sophy  was  silent,  he  said  gently : 

"  And  this  scoundrel  wanted  money  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Sophy ;  "  he  had  Laury's  letters,  and  he  said  he 
thought  of  sending  them  to  Mr.  G-randire,  as  he  felt  sure  he  would 
get  a  good  price  for  them.  I  wanted  so  much  to  tell  Henry,  for 
Lauiry  had  done  nothing  wrong,  and  she  was  only  sixteen ;  but 
there  was  a  misfortune.  Henry  has  very  strict  ideas,  and  when 
Laury  was  first  engaged  to  him,  he  told  her  that  he  had  always 
said  he  would  take  his  wife  out  of  a  convent ;  but  he  used  to  hear 
her  describe  our  wild  lonely  life  at  the  farm,  and  afterwards  how 
quiet  we  were  at  Sweetfields,  and  he  thought  she  must  have  been 
kept  as  well  from  the  world  as  in  any  convent,  and  he  asked  her 
if  she  had  ever— ever *'  Sophy  faltered. 

"  Ever  played  a  part  in  any  sort  of  love-affair,"  said  Mr.  French 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  and  more  and  more  recovering 
his  usual  self ;  ''  and  she  said,  no,  of  course.    Oh,  G-randire  I  " 

"  So,  when  I  looked  at  Alfred  Blay,"  Sophy  went  wearily  on, 
''  and  thought  of  some  of  the  words  in  Laury's  letters  and  called 
Henry  to  mind,  I  could  not  help  agreeing  with  her,  that  if  he 
were  told  now,  and  saw  the  letters,  he  would  not  go  on  with  the 
marriage,  and  though,  if  I  had  been  in  her  place,  I  would  rather — 
but  that's  nothing;. was  Laury's  heart  to  break?  Alfred  Blay 
said  that  if  he  had  his  expenses  paid,  and  something  to  start  with, 
he  would  go  to  Australia ;  we  gave  him  all  the  money  we  had, 
but  it  was  not  nearly  enough ;  then  we  wrote  to  a  person  we  knew 
in  Farnyfroot,  and  asked  her  to  lend  us  a  certain  sum  in  confidence 
and  we  would  pay  it  back  with  interest  by  degrees.  She  sent  the 
money,  and  I  took  it  myself,  one  Sunday  evening  to  Alfred  Blay 
in  the  garden  of  the  mill-farm ;  I  did  best  without  poor  Laury. 
He  said  he  had  a  good  offei  to  go  out  with  a  friend  and  learn 
sheep-farming,  and  they  would  sail  in  three  days,  and  he  burnt 
the  letters  in  my  presence ;  but  he  did  not  really  bum  them.  He 
showed  me  a  packet  made  up  exactly  like  the  other,  but  with  only 
one  of  Laury's  letters  at  the  top  and  another  at  the  bottom,  and 
he  kept  the  rest.  I  never  thought  of  that.  Then  on  the  27th,  in 
the  morning,  I  got  a  letter  admitting  that  he  had  done  so,  as  the 
temptation  was  too  great,  and  he^asked  me  to  meet  him  at  a 
quarter  to  three  in  the  Mill  Walk  I  did  not  tell  Laury.  He  was 
much  better  dressed  and  behaved  differently ;  he  said  he  could  not 
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make  np  his  mind  to  go  to  Australia  and  lie  had  a  stroke  of  luck 
with  his  money  in  London.  I  asked  him  why,  if  he  did  not  want 
more  money,  he  came  again  to  torment  us,  and  I  must  make  haste 
back  I  told  him,  or  I  should  be  missed,  and  he  said  very  well ;  but 
would  I  meet  him  at  seven  that  evening  in  the  same  place ;  and 
then,"  said  Sophy,  still  with  the  far-off  look  and  voice,  in  half- 
apathy,  "  he  began  to  make  love  to  me." 

Mr.  French  started  forward  with  a  violent  execration ;  a  flame 
sprang  for  one  instant  into  Sophy's  pale  face  and  faded  again,  and 
she  said,  ''Hush!  he  did  not  come — he  did  not  come  again ;  that 
evening  he  was  dead." 

"  Dead — ^how  dead  ?  "  cried  Mr.  French,  standing  close  in  front 
of  her.     "  I  don't  care  how — but  how  ?  " 

"  He  was  killed  crossing  the  railway-line  at  Seventrees  Slope," 
said  Sophy,  "  he  took  the  short  cut  from  Maddersley  here,  and  he 
was  killed  at  Seventrees  Slope.  I  don't  know  about  the  letters, 
but  they  were  signed  with  a  pet  name,  not  like  Laury's  own — a 
stranger  would  learn  nothing  from  them,  and  I  suppose  they  have 
been  destroyed." 

There  was  a  short  silence  after  this;  we  were  now  between 
twilight  and  firelight.  Mr.  French  bent  down  and  whispered 
to  Sophy,  on  which  she  suddenly  rose  from  her  chair  and  half- 
crossed  the  room.  There  she  turned  and  looked  back  towards 
him,  yet  her  face  and  form  were  as  if  drawn  away. 

"  Cast  every  thought  you  have  had  of  me  out  of  your  heart,'^ 
she  said  in  a  strong  piercing  voice.  "  It  was  I  fired  the  shot  that 
struck  you  in  Fir  Walk;  I  took  you  for  the  man  I  went  to  meet, 
it  was  evening  and  you  stood  in  the  same  place,  you  leant  against 
the  very  tree.  I  meant  to  kill  him,  and  if  you  had  not  moved  as 
I " — she  broke  off — "  Oh,  I  did  not  plan  it,"  she  wailed,  wringing 
her  hands.  "  I  had  no  thoughts,  I  could  not  think,  my  blood  sang 
in  my  head,  I  dragged  myself  to  meet  him,  and  my  bad  angel  put 
the  pistol  in  my  way — ^I  was  used  to  firearms,  uncle  taught  me  as 
a  child." 

Mr.  French  stood  motionless  and  perfectly  pale,  I  could  not  see 
his  features  clearly. 

**  I  am  guilty— a  guilty  creature,"  said  Sophy,  her  head  sinking 
forward,  "  and  I  cannot  declare  it,  I  must  live  out  a  lie.  And  you 
don't  feel  your  wound  now  ?  "  she  went  on,  addressing  herself  with 
melancholy  tenderness  to  Fabian  French ;  "  and  lately,  I  don't 
know  how,  neither  have  J  go  much  felt  it,  but  this  morning  the 
words  of  a  harmless  chi]^  j^f  ruck  ^^  down  ia  -jour  presence,  and  you 
did  not  see,  you  did  not  15,  ^^^^vrhen  "WOXLlA.'jouauspeet?  I  shall 
feel  better  directly,"  gi.  ^8p^.  httrriedlv. — ^*'  \)ft^tei  now  you  know, 
^^  ^f^lO-  ^  ^  2  0  2 
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and  Laury's  secret — Laury's  secret "  A  wandering,  frightened 

look  came  in  her  face,  she  breathed  very  hard  and  quick,  and  laid 
both  hands  against  her  side.  I  ran,  seeing  she  would  fall,  but 
Fabian  French  was  before  me,  he  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

"  Sophy,  Sophy ! "  he  said.  He  repeated  her  name  again  and 
again  with  words  of  love,  and  soothed  her  ;  but  another  moment 
and  it  needed  not,  Sophy's  life  on  earth  was  done. 
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In  the  days  when  leading  articles,  mob  oratory,  and  nniversal  libraries 
were  unknown,  the  pulpit  was  a  much  greater  power  in  the  land 
than  it  is  now.  By  means  of  it  chiefly  large  bodies  of  men  could  be 
reached,  and  to  it  there  was  little  or  no  counteracting  influence. 
People  flocked  with  eagerness  round  the  pulpit  placed  outside  the 
cathedral  in  the  large  cities,  to  hear  the  scirmons  preached  there  on 
Sunday  afternoons  and  on  week-days  during  Lent.  Both  preacher 
and  congregation  were  more  at  ease,  more  unrestrained  than  they  were 
wlien  within  the  sacred  building  itself.  The  sermon  became  more  of 
a  popular  harangue ;  anecdotes  and  amusing  stories  were  introduced  ; 
the  preacher  would  point  a  lesson  from  some  incident  which  was 
happening  before  him  in  the  open  street ;  the  interest  of  the  listeners 
was  kept  up.  The  people  did  not  come  simply  to  be  taught,  they 
came  to  be  interested,  to  be  moved,  to  hear  evildoers,  even  if  in  high 
places,  denounced  unsparingly.  With  the  gradual  awakening  of 
men's  minds  which  came  with  the  sixteenth  century,  the  power  of 
the  pulpit  increased  amazingly.  The  nation  was  divided  into  two 
schools  of  thought;  the  exponents  of  each  side  endeavoured  to 
persuade  by  means  of  the  pulpit,  whilst  they  coerced  by  means  of  the 
stake  and  the  prison.  ''Have  at  them.  Master  Latimer,  have  at 
them ! "  cried  the  people  who  filled  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  to  the 
preacher,  as  they  made  a  passage  for  him  to  reach  the  Cross.  They 
had  no  idea  of  being  listeners  only  — "  passive  buckets  to  be  poured 
into " — they  intended  to  show  which  way  their  sympathies  went  in 
the  great  question  then  agitating  England,  to  mark  approval  or 
disapproval  of  sentiments  delivered.  Thus,  when  shortly  afterwards 
Bishop  Bonner  was  preaching  from  the  same  spot,  some  one  in  the 
crowd  threw  a  dagger  at  him  as  emphatic  mark  of  disapprobation. 

It  is  easy  to  note  in  the  language  of  the  sermons  of  that  time  how 
unrestrained  the  preacher  was.  Latimer,  when  he  was  preaching, 
scattered  denunciations,  epithets,  invective  and  sarcasm  about  him  in 
a  way  which  a  modern  audience  would  not  appreciate.  He  attacks 
the  judges  for  unfairness,  for  taking  of  bribes ;  the  citizens  of  London, 
for  their  selfishness,  their  greedy  extravagance ;  "  their  brother,"  he 

cries,  "  shall  die  in  the  atre^^  ^^  ^^^'  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
and  perish  for  hung^.    „     ^^he  ladies  \>etoxe  him  are  reproved  for 
their  vanity,  "  laying  ^    '  ,  ^  hfldr  m  tuBaoska  and  tufts ; "  and  for  the 
Hi 
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general  people  he  has  each  epithets  as ''  yon  velvet-coats,  yon  npskips, 
yon  hodipoles,  yon  doddypecks."  The  preachers  of  that  time  oonld, 
moreover,  employ  that  dangerous  weapon,  hnmour,  which  a  modem 
preacher  had  best  avoid.  The  people  then  were  used  to  hnmonr,  and 
nnderstood  it.  Latimer  was  preadiing  once  on  the  want  of  interest 
shown  in  Church  services,  and  blaming  the  clergy  for  it,  he  said : 
^'  A  neighbour  met  a  gentlewoman  of  London,  and  said,  ^  Mistress, 
whither  goest  thou  ? '  '  Marry,'  said  she,  '  I  am  going  to  St.  Thomas 
of  Acres,  to  the  sermon.  I  could  not  sleep  last  night,  and  I  am 
going  now  thither;  I  never  failed  of  good  sleep  thera' "  Sometimes 
his  humour  is  bolder  still.  Preaching  one  day  of  Elias  stopping  the 
rain,  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  said :  "  I  think  there  be  some  Elias 
about  at  this  time  which  stoppeth  the  rain ;  we  have  not  had  rain  a 
good  while." 

The  outspokenness  of  the  preachers  was  not  confined  to  occasions 
when  they  were  addressing  the  citizens  only.  The  sermons  preached 
before  the  Court  are  full  of  unsparing  denunciations.  Lever,  in  a 
grand  sermon  before  the  King  and  the  Court,  denounced  the  nobles  for 
their  harshness  to  the  poor,  and  with  amazing  boldness  added:  '^  My 
lords  of  the  laity  and  clergy,  in  the  name  of  G-od  I  warn  you  to  take 
heed.  When  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  see  His  flock  scattered  and 
spoilt,  if  He  follow  the  trace  of  the  blood  it  will  lead  Him  straight- 
way into  this  Court."  Truly,  a  man  who  could  speak  in  that  way 
must  have  felt  he  was  the  servant  of  One  who  was  Lord  of  lords. 

In  time  the  custom  of  preaching  at  the  market  cross  passed  away, 
and  the  sermons  were  delivered  from  the  parish  church.  But  they 
did  not  at  once  lose  their  popular  character.  They  were  frequently 
of  great  length,  and  an  hour-glass  by  the  pulpit  cushion  allowed  the 
preacher  and  congregation  to  note  the  time.  The  congregations,  too, 
had  not  yet  learned  their  present  passivity.  It  was  allowed  to  th^i 
to  applaud  or  hiss  the  preacher,  as  the  occasion  required,  the  applause 
taking  the  form  of  a  loud  hum  of  approbation.  Dr.  Johnson  relates, 
on  the  authority  of  his  father,  that  Dr.  Burnet  and  Dr.  Sprat  once 
preached  on  the  same  day  before  Parliament.  When  Burnet  preached, 
part  of  the  congregation  hummed  so  loudly  and  so  long,  that  the 
delighted  preacher  sat  down  to  enjoy  it,  rubbing  his  face  with  his 
handkerchief.  Dr.  Sprat,  during  his  sermon,  was  honoured  with  the 
like  animating  hum,  but  he  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  exclaimed : 
"  Peace,  peace,  I  pray  you,  peace."  When  the  same  Dr.  Burnet  was 
preaching  on  another  occasion  before  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
turned  his  glass  at  the  end  of  the  hour,  as  a  sign  that  he  was  going 
to  continue  his  sermon,  when  his  audience  broke  out  into  a  loud  hum 
of  approbation — a  strong  testimony  either  to  his  eloquence  or  to  their 
endurance. 
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The  rule  of  the  Puritans  was  favourable  to  the  length  of  sermons. 
These  are  the  times  which  have  given  us  the  words  Holdfasts,  Spin- 
texts,  and  others.  Most  people  delighted  in  long  discourses,  and  for 
those  who  did  not,  there  were  the  stocks  to  teach  them  a  more 
excellent  way.  The  municipal  records  of  all  our  towns  will  show 
how  far  compulsory  attendance  at  church  was  carried.  The  records 
of  Dorchester  for  February  1656,  show  the  following — 

"  Feb.  7.  Samuel  Cole,  convicted  of  absenting  himself  from  church, 
fined  28.  Qd. 

'^  Feb.  9.  E^therine  Bartlett  fined  2«.  Qd.  for  absenting  herself 
from  church  contrary  to  law. 

''  Feb.  14.  John  Samwayes  ordered  to  be  stocked  for  not  being  at 
church  these  five  weeks." 

What  excuse  these  people  had  for  non-attendance  is  not  recorded ; 
but  one  would  have  thought  that  even  Puritan  rigour  would  have 
relented  in  a  case  such  as  the  following:  "  Two  sweethearts  convicted 
and  fined  for  walking  in  a  lane  during  sermon-time." 

When  England  had  once  again  relapsed  into  indifference  to 
sermons,  whether  long  or  short,  it  was  the  out-door  preaching  of 
Whitfield  and  Wesley  that  aroused  the  interest  of  the  people,  leading 
to  a  reawakening  of  religious  life  which  has  continued  to  our  times. 
The  pulpit  at  the  present  day  is  perhaps  too  exclusive,  it  reflects  but 
slightly  the  character  of  the  times,  but  it  is  something  to  keep  it 
from  vulgarity.  Anything  which  is  popular  now  seems  destined  to 
be  vulgarized;  there  is  always  a  danger  of  a  lowering  of  tone,  a 
danger  which  our  forefathers  had  not  to  contend  against,  for  if  they 
were  plain  and  outspoken,  they  had  the  instincts  of  '^  nature's 
gentlemen." 

Waltee  Slatbb. 
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Chapter  XI. 

I  WONDERED  who  wonld  first  break  the  silence  that  followed.  Lizzie 
had  spoken  as  people  do  when  they  make  disclosures  in  real  life — 
quite  simply ;  only  the  lowness  and  trembling  in  her  tones  showing 
her  sense  of  the  gravity  and  import  of  her  confession. 

George  did  so.  I  heard  him  address  a  few  words  to  the  policeman^ 
dismissing  him  from  the  room.  The  movement,  and  the  closing  of 
the  door  behind  the  man,  aroused  Septimus. 

"It's  a  lie!" 

"  Every  week  of  my  life,"  cried  Lizzie  bitterly,  **  I've  wished  that 
it  was  not  true.  That  you  don't  believe  me  cannot  undo  what  when  I 
was  very  young  I  was  so  weak  as  to  be  persuaded  into." 

"  Persuaded  into !     By  whom,  pray  ?  " 

"  By  my  father,  and  yours.  I  was  urged  by  both,  and  my  feeble 
will  gave  way.    It  was  an  error  that  I  have  been  severely  punished  for." 

"False!  Why  on  earth  do  you  mean  to  pretend  the  old  man 
wanted  to  marry  you  ?  He  could  have  paid  for  your  services  without 
that." 

She  did  not  answer  him.  But  she  knew  the  motive.  Soon 
enough  after  the  marriage,  if  not  before,  it  must  have  been  plain 
to  her — the  vindictive,  unnatural  motive  which  had  foreseen  and 
exulted  secretly  in  this  discovery,  which  would  have  found  malignant 
recompense  in  the  frightful  pallor  and  fixed  eyes  of  the  man  who, 
with  an  incredulity  that  every  minute  became  more  forced,  paid  the 
penalty  for  the  suffering  he  had  inflicted. 

**  Why  wasn't  this  told  ?  Why  has  it  been  hidden  up,  to  injure,  in 
the  worst  way,  the  whole  lot  connected  with  it  ? "  George  struck 
in  with  a  cold  utterance,  stem  with  the  sternness  of  sorely  wounded 
pride. 

"  I  begged,  I  entreated  until  I  was  tired  that  it  might  be.  It  was 
no  use.  I  was  always  put  off,  and  I  see  now  that  it  was  never 
meant  to  be  known  until  after  his  death.  I  was  bound  myself  by  a 
solemn  promise  not  to  tell." 

**Not  to  publish  her  lie  until  the  only  person  who  could 
contradict  it  was  past  denying  anything ! "  cried  Septimus,  savagely. 
"My  father's  wife!  ha,  ha!" 
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"  But  I  can  prove  it,  I  can  prove  it !  "  the  woman  was  maddened 
by  the  mocking  jeer.  "  Do  you  think  I  want,  or  expect,  anybody 
here  to  believe  my  bare  word  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  matchless  impudence,  but  you  might.  Your  proof*?, 
then.    Show  them.    Where  are  they  ?  " 

He  had  sharply  and  suddenly  pulled  himself  together,  and  was 
regaining  his  wonted  manner. 

Lizzie  seemed  about  to  say  something  eagerly ;  but  as  the  words 
rose  to  her  lips,  her  eye  fell  on  Septimus'  face,  and  a  sudden 
hesitation  took  her. 

"  You  shall  see  them,  and  be  told  something  else  you  ought  to 
know  when  my  father  comes  to-morrow  morning — not  long  to  wait. 
But  I  will  not  stay  here  until  then.  I  can  get  shelter  in  the  village, 
and " 

"  No,"  said  George.  "  I  believe  this,  because  I  can  understand  it. 
You  can't  be  turned  out  of  a  house  which  for  all  we  know  is  your 
own.    In  any  case,  you  must  stop  here  until  after  the  faneral." 

"  You've  made  up  your  mind  to  believe  it,  have  you  ?  "  replied  the 
other.  "Well,  give  me  leave  to  remain  sceptical  still.  However, 
Mrs.  Hazlit,  rest  for  the  present  the  quasi-wife  or  widow  until 
Garthorpe  comes.  Perhaps  he  has  the — proofs?  The  marriage 
certificate  bundled  up  with  my  father's  will?  I'll  swear  neither  of 
them  are  in  the  house." 

He  spoke  quickly  but  carelessly.  How  he  had  composed  himself 
so  soon  from  the  raging  bully  of  a  few  minutes  back  I  could  not 
have  guessed.  The  younger  brother,  with  deep  vertical  lines 
between  his  eyes,  and  his  hand  playing  with  his  thick  moustache, 
seemed  now  the  more  disturbed  of  the  two. 

"They're  not  with  your  solicitor.  He  knows  nothing  of  the 
marriage.  Only  father  does,  and  only  I  can  tell  you  where  to  find 
the  papers." 

"Doubtle^  they  keep  warm  the  money,  the  plate,  and  everything 
besides,  which  has  been  carefully  removed  from  downstairs." 

Lizzie  did  not  reply.  She  appeared  to  close  her  lips  firmly  against 
the  temptation  to  do  so. 

"  Well,  this  has  been  a  charmingly  unexpected  episode,"  went  on 
Septimus,  with  a  shrug.  "I'm  gkd,  Mrs.  Markenfield,  after  all, 
you  didn't  leave  us  to  it.  You'd  have  missed  something  that  the 
vulgar  would  call  *as  goo^  jyg  a  PM-'  1  auppoae,  now,  1  might  as 
well  send  Johns  away,  y  nr  room,  Mrs.  Hazlit,  is  iree  to  you  when 
you  require  it." 

When  he  had  depa^*  ^  Keeaie  ^itt^  "^^j  lAzzve  murmuied  to 

me—  ^^  tfi^ 

"I'm  going  nps/a^     '       .^^  ^O^cOl^^  ^'^^'^^^^^''^^'''" 
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I  said  "  Yes,"  and  she  was  half-way  to  the  door,  when  she  arrested 
herself,  as  if  a  thonght  had  strnck  her. 

"  May  I  say  to  you,"  bhe  spoke  to  George,  with  her  eyes  hent  on 
the  floor,  and  never  lifted  them,  '^  something  that  it  would  he  no  use 
to  say  to  your  hrother ;  that  if  what  I  have  told  you  has  come  as  a 
great  surprise  or  shock,  it  was  against  my  wish  altogether.  I  would 
never  have  married  your  father  if  I  had  foreseen  this  secrecy  and  all 
it  has  brought.  Thousands,  millions  of  money  could  not  repay  me 
for  the  wretchedness  that  I  have  often  endured.  If  my  motives  at 
first  were  mercenary,  it  was  not  for  myself — I  was  persuaded." 

'^  It  is  a  shock,"  he  said  gravely,  "  coming  this  way.  K  I  had 
known  of  it  any  time  before,  it  would  have  b^n  a  relief  to  me.  As 
far  as  you  are  concerned,  Mrs.  Hazlit,  the  only  feeling  besides  pity 
that  I  have,  is  wonder  that  you  held  your  promise  to  keep  the  secret. 
It  was  very  wrong  to  exact  it.  It  should  have  been  broken.  There 
I  blame  you." 

"  I  was  to  blame — I  know  it.  I  dared  not  tell — even  when  Mr. 
Hazlit  was  ill,  I  dared  not.  I  was  frightened  by  your  brother.  I 
was  so  worked  upon  by  cowardice  as  to  believe  that  my  life  might 
not  be  safe  if  he  found  out  the  marriage.  If  Mrs.  Markenfield  had 
not  been  in  the  room  now,  I  should  have  waited  for  my  father  to 
come  before  I  told." 

A  spasm  crossed  his  face  as  he  listened.  My  reason  was  entirely 
on  Lizzie's  side.  I  sympathised  with  her  feelings  so  much  that  it 
seemed  possible  I  might  have  acted  likewise.  Coolly,  I  know  I 
should  not.  For  no  terror  could  I  have  submitted  to  the  stigma 
that  she  had  been  branded  with.  But  my  own  nature  not  being  as 
timid,  it  was  not  my  part  to  condemn  her.  At  last  I  was  alone  with 
George,  and  my  opportunity  had  come.  But  just  as  I  was  framing 
the  question,  the  words  faltered  on  my  lips  and  died  away. 

He  was  so  haggard,  so  careworn,  so  aged  by  a  few  terrible  hours. 
I  read  the  dejected  unrest  in  his  eyes,  and  my  heart  ached  for  the 
feehngs  his  face  betrayed. 

A  change  came  as  he  noticed  that  I  looked  at  him.  Something 
passed  into  his  expression  that  made  me  turn  quickly  away. 

"  What  mischief  I've  done  unthinkingly  1  I  wish  I'd  never  asked 
you  to  stay  longer  here.  Shall  I  ever  forgive  myself  for  bringing 
you  into  this  wretched  work  ?  " 

"Don't  let  that  trouble  you  as  your  fault    It  is  not." 

"All  the  neighbourhood  will  be  talking  of  this  marriage 
to-morrow,"  he  went  on  thoughtfully.  I  fully  credit  it ;  but  it  has 
given  me  a  blow.  So  far  as  my  father's  reputation  and  the  girl's  is 
concerned,  I  am  glad  of  it.     But " 

"  It  means  mischief  to  you  ?  " 
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"  No,  no ;  I  wasn't  worrying  about  that.  I  was  going  to  say  that 
this  morning  I  had  worked  myself  into  a  decent  state  of  mind.  The 
feeling  that  tries  to  make  softened  memories  was  with  me,  though 
God  knows,  as  I  told  you  once,  I  have  no  real  memories  of  kindness 
or  affection  that  I  can  call  np.  Bqt  the  suddenness,  the  horror  of 
that  death  had  thrust  all  resentments  from  me;  and  now  this 
malice,  this  idea  of  revenge,  foreseeing  the  time  when  he  imagined 
we  should  be  thirsting  for  the  spoil,  and  forming  this  scheme  to  crush 
our  hopes !  Oh,  I  can  well  understand  that  the  secret  was  always 
meant  to  be  kept  until  such  a  day  as  this ! " 

What  could  I  urge  in  comfort,  when  my  own  thoughts  sadly 
coincided  with  his?  My  next  words  were,  deliberately,  wide  of 
those  he  had  uttered. 

"  Do  you  think  that  Miss  Waylen — ^Mrs.  Hazlit  will  haye  a  great 
deal  left  to  her?" 

"  I  should  guess  so.  From  this  beginning,  I  augur  that  Septimus 
will  come  badly  off.  I  wonder  if  my  father  talked  this  scene  over 
when  he  went  those  long  excursions  he  took  latterly  with  his  wife. 
She  must  haye  trembled  at  him  if  he  did.  His  energy  would  be 
terrific ;  and  she  is  the  sort  of  timid  woman  whom  anything  strong, 
good  or  bad,  alarms." 

The  occasion  when  I  had  so  unwelcomely  come  across  the  two  in 
the  field  rose  to  my  mind.  I  had  mentioned  it  to  George,  under  a 
promise  of  silence  which  I  knew  he  would  respect  better  than  I  had 
done  mine  in  telling  him.  He  bad  wondered,  but  did  not  appear  to 
think  much  of  the  matter. 

Just  then  Septimus  passed  outside  the  window.  He  was 
ruminating  deeply,  pushing  the  leaves  that  had  fallen  from  the 
creeper  before  him  with  his  feet.  His  head,  sunk  more  than  usual 
between  his  shoulders,  was  bent  downwards.  He  was  oblivious  even 
of  Jem,  the  boy  who  was  sweeping  the  path,  and  kept  castmg  sly,  » 
curious  glances  at  hinu 

"  Come  here !  " 

I  did  not  hesitate;  but  George  Hazlit's  impatience  thought  I 
delayed. 

"  Away  from  that  window.    Eight  away — ^here  I " 

I  crossed  the  room  and  approached  him.  As  I  am  very  tall, 
rather  too  tall,  I  think,  for  a  woman,  it  brought  our  heads  close 
together  when  I  was  standing  near  him. 

"  I  have  longed  so  much  since  last  night  for  a  few  words  alone 
with  you.  There  is  a  ^veight  oppxesang  me  that  I  fancy  may  lie 
lighter  when  they  are  said  " 

"  I  wished— meant-^4  imeftk  to  ^ou.  1  \lkioug\it  I  should  not  be 
able  to  wait  an  instant^     Vt^ow  I  draw  VwnSt " 
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'^  Tes ;  don't  speak.    Let  me  speak  once  and  for  always." 
"  I  would  lather." 

"I  saw  him— there" — ^motioning  towards  the  garden — "early 
this  morning."  He  told  me  fully  and  truthfully,  mark,  how  he  came 
first  to  be  below  last  night.  He  had  gone  into  the  cellars  by  the 
side  door ;  had  been  through  them  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  had 
made  the  discovery  of  the  abduction  from  the  strong-room;  for 
although  he  had  not  been  inside  it  lately,  from  his  knowledge  of 
business  past  and  present,  he  had  a  shrewd  guess  what  ought  to  hare 
been  there.  He  was  leaving  in  the  usual  way,  through  the  kitchen, 
when  a  short  cry,  which  he  recognised  to  his  amazement  as  in  my 
father's  voice,  struck  him  from  the  direction  of  the  garden.  If  he 
had  not  then  turned  back,  in  all  probability  we  must  have  met  him. 
Oh,  if  it  had  only  been  so !  But  by  some  impulse  that  he  couldn't 
explain  to  himself,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  went  on  until  at  last  he 
saw  the  old  man.  He  said  his  eyes  were  wide  open,  but  they  looked 
perfectly  vacant." 

George  might  have  been  dehvering  a  painfully-learnt  lesson.  His 
sentences  came  slowly  and  with  effort,  suggesting  the  intention  of 
repeating  exactly  what  he  had  been  told. 

"  He  didn't  seem  to  notice  Septimus,  although  they  were  face  to 
face.  He  was  deaf,  and  blind,  and  lost  to  ereiy thing  but  his  fixed 
end,  whatever  that  may  have  been." 

He  made  a  short  pause.  I  was  trying  to  seize  the  entire 
significance  of  the  tale.  This  was  Septimus'  story,  which  his 
brother  said  he  behoved.     I,  therefore,  was  prepared  to  accept  it. 

''  Septimus  says  he  determined  not  to  arouse  him,  feariug  it  might 
bring  on  some  sort  of  fit  if  he  were  startled  into  consciousness. 
Bight ;  but  that  he  should  have  gone  on  and  secured  the  side  door, 
allowing  the  old  man  to  get  out  of  his  sight,  and,  as  it  turned  out, 
barring  us  from  entrance,  was  a  fatal  mistake.  I  take  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  he  could  not  know  any  one  in  the  house  had  been 
alarmed.  He  did  not  deUberately  exclude  me.  You  remember 
what  happened  then?  You  heard  Septimus'  step  following  my 
father's  while  we  were  dogging  them  both  ?  " 

**  I  wish  we  had  called  out — called  loudly,  and  let  them  know  we 
were  near.  That  has  troubled  me  ever  since.  It  might  have 
prevented " 

I  did  not  finish.     I  was  aghast  at  the  purport  of  my  words. 

"  I  can't  forgive  the  mad  stupidity  which  made  me  utterly  forget 
that  when  covetousness  has  raged,  some  'of  the  family  before  now 
have  behaved  like  devils.  I  had  no  special  fear,  only,  up  to  quite  the 
last,  a  desire  to  overtake  them.  It  I  had  felt  more,  those  cellars 
would  have  rung !  .  .  .  . 
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"  Just  a  little  more,  and  then,  between  you  and  me,  last  night's 
oyents  must  be  blotted  out.  We  must  think,  both  of  us,  that  we 
were  deceived.  When  all  was  over,  and  I  carried  you,  in  a  stupor 
that  I  envied,  to  your  room,  I  was  a  madman  for  hours.  It  seemed 
that  the  hideous  spirit  which  has  governed  the  house  so  long,  and 
made  ruin  of  all  good  or  tender  things,  had  quite  destroyed  us. 
There  was  nothing  left  for  one  of  us.     The  ruin  was  total." 

"  Did  you  say  much  to  him  ?  " 

"  No ;  there  are  things  too  awful  for  words.  But  what  we  know 
divides  us  for  the  future. .  He  will  hate  me  during  life.  What  a 
Nemesis  if  he  has  lost  at  last !  " 

I  told  Greorge  that  I  would  endeavour  to  forget,  yet  I  inwardly 
suspected  that  what  I  had  seen  would  be  the  nightmare  of  years  to 
come.  It  was  easy  to  promise  never  to  mention  it  again.  I  had  no 
temptation.  The  load,  strange  to  say,  was  the  most  overpowering 
while  I  had  to doult  and  shudder  secretly.  But  that  was  over;  I 
did  not  bear  it  alone.  I  had  not,  after  all,  gone  through  a  morbid 
delirium,  but  shared  with  my  companion  the  knowledge  of  an  evil 
deed,  to  be  hidden  from  the  very  air,  and  our  wishes  were  one, 
henceforward  to  be  mute. 

"To-morrow,"  I  said,  when  some  time  had  passed  by,  "I  am 
going  home.  My  house  is  not  let,  and  the  old  servant  whom  I  left 
in  charge  is  there.  Afterwards  I  think  I  shall  go  abroad.  I  can't 
call  myself  an  invalid  now,  but  I  feel  that  it  will  be  good  for  me." 

"Yes.  These  last  days  have  told  upon  you  palpably.  You're 
right  to  shake  the  dust  of  the  Owlery  from  your  feet  at  once. 
Change  of  scene  is  change  of  mind.  With  nothing  to  recall  them, 
this  house,  which  you  have  chanced  to  visit  at  such  an  unfortimate 
time — and  all  the  memories  belonging  to  it — must  soon  slip  from 
you. 

The  finishing  sentence  had  a  marked  inflection  which  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  pass  over. 

"Not  quite  all.  You  say  your  future  life  will  lie  apart  from 
everything  here,  and  with  me  there  never  has  been,  or  ever  will  be, 
any  ideas  connected  with  you  which  are  not  entirely  separate  from 
all  besides  at  the  Owlery.  If  at  any  time  you  like  to  come  to  see 
me  in  my  own  home,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
making  some  return  for  the  kindness  you  have  shown  me  during  my 
stay." 

"  Kindness !  No ;  there  has  been  none  of  that.  The  motive  was 
too  selfish." 

George  said  this  so  simply  and  earnestly  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  me  to  make  a  disclaiming  reply.  He  took  my  hand  as 
he  spoke,  and  when,  after  a  few  moments,  I  observed  quietly  that  I 
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mnst  go,  I  had  preparations  for  departure  to  make,  he  bent  his  head 
and  kissed  it. 

On  leaving  him,  I  betook  myself,  as  I  had  promised,  directly  to 
Lizzie.  My  slight  knock  at  her  door  gaining  no  answer,  I  went  in, 
apparently  rousing  her  from  a  light  sleep.  Her  first  survey  of  her 
ransacked  bedroom  had  so  dismayed  her  that,  exhausted  as  she  wa^ 
by  the  long  continuance  of  so  many  burdens  on  her  shoulders,  for 
the  present  she  had  no  heart  to  set  about  repairing  the  disorder.  I 
encouraged  her  to  rest ;  said,  if  she  liked,  I  would  sit  there  and  write ; 
that  she  had  now  nothing  further  to  dread,  and  the  best  thing  she 
could  do  was  to  fit  herself  to  be  equal  to  the  many  arrangements  iu 
which,  as  Mr.  Hazlit's  widow,  she  would  be  obliged  to  take  a  part. 

Poor  girl!  when  her  silence  and  regular  breathing  told  me  she 
had  succimibed  to  exhaustion,  I  went  to  the  bed-side,  and  as  I 
carefully  lifted  some  loose  hair  away  &om  her  cheek,  I  noted  once 
more  the  traits  in  her  pretty  face,  which  to  me  have  been  tell-tale 
from  the  first — the  long  fine  line  of  the  eyebrows,  the  absence  of  all 
firm  character  in  the  mouth,  the  receding  turn  of  the  small  chin. 

Isabella,  it  seemed,  was  ashamed  to  show  her  face,  for  she  went 
home  directly  after  Lizzie  was  beguiled  downstairs,  her  guard  over 
wh^i  the  policeman  arrived. 

As  I  was  trying  to  remedy  the  disorder  of  the  room,  there  was  a 
thump  at  the  door,  and  opening  it,  I  saw  Keezie  carrying  a  tray. 

"Mr.  George,  ma'am,  has  sent  your  dinner  up,  thinking  you'd 
maybe  like  it  better  upstairs ;  for  there'll  be  plenty  o'  trampling  in 
and  out  of  the  parlour  for  a  bit" 

I  thanked  Mrs.  Skey,  but  added  that  I  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
all  about  meals  or  being  hungry. 

"Fiddle-faddle !  if  lasses  take  to  fainting,  they'll  do  it  quickest  on 
an  empty  stomach.  I've  not  thought  much  o'  food  myself  this  day 
with  death  in  the  house ;  but  I'm  old,  and  you're  young,  there's  the 
dijQference.  I  said  that  just  now  to  Mr.  George,  for  he  wants  to  play 
the  fool  with  his  meals  too." 

I  looked  at  my  watch,  having  the  vaguest  ideas  as  to  the  time. 
Meanwhile,  Keezie  set  the  tray  temporarily  on  a  chair,  and  began  to 
clear  a  place  on  the  table,  peering  askance  all  round  at  the  confusion. 
Generally,  she  is  a  slave  to  order,  but  she  was  grimly  revelling  as  she 
murmured : 

"  Eh,  what  a  precious,  precious  mess !  It'll  take  some  siding,  I'm 
thinking!" 

"  Shcy  yonder  " — Keezie  would  rather  have  torn  out  her  tongue  than 
called  Lizzie  "Mrs.  Hazlit" — "sleeps  sound.  It  'ud  have  been 
better  for  old  master  if  she'd  been  a  bit  wakefuUer  last  night.  I 
wonder  if  it'll  ever  come  to  hap  that  she  and  her  cumber  will  plant 
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themselyes  here  and  turn  out  those  they've  robbed  ?  Eh,  old  man^ 
bat  you  were  a  dotted  fool  with  that  tricky  that  I  should  live  to  say 
it  of  you." 

"  It  would  be  hard  for  you,  Mrs.  Skey,  after  so  many  years  of 
service,  to  have  any  one  but  a  Hazlit  living  here." 

**  It's  a  sight,  miss," — the  old  woman's  taU  figure  drew  itself 
straight  as  a  dart,  and  from  the  setting  of  her  dark  face  her  bright 
eyes  flashed  a  lightning  fierce  enough  to  have  riven  the  intruder  she 
spoke  of,  if  looks  could  kill — ''  it's  a  sight  as  Keziah  Skey  will  never 
look  on.  Ere  a  beggarly  Waylen  of  the  lot  comes  to  meddle,  wasting 
and  squandering  what  their  betters  made,  the  Owlery  will  have  seen 
the  last  of  me.  It  'ud  near  be  my  death  to  leave  the  old  place ;  and 
I'd  &in  it  might  I've  got  a  place  ready,  in  Bollerton  Cemetery, 
not  fax  from  where  they'll  lay  master,  bought  and  paid  for  long  ago, 
and  the  sooner  I  was  shovelled  in  the  better,  and  my  monyment 
heaven  on  top.  But  if  folks  do  walk  after,  which  I  don't  hold  quite 
Christian  to  beUeve,  though  some  does,  there's  one  old  ghost  'ud 
walk  here  that  'ud  make  the  Owlery  a  hot  nest  for  strange  birds  to 
roost  in  I " 

She  seemed  a  sibyl  prophesying  evil,  vnth  her  arm  half-lifted 
menacingly,  backing  gradually  towards  the  door,  alternately  throwing 
her  baleful  glances  upon  me  and  the  sleeping  girl  Her  speech 
appeared  the  more  vindictive  because  it  was  given  almost  in  a 
whisper. 

My  watch  had  signified  that  the  afternoon  was  wearing.  I  did 
not,  however,  betake  myself  to  packing,  but  resumed  my  efforts  for 
Lizzie's  benefit  The  collecting  and  putting  up  of  my  own  property, 
I  had  considered,  would  fiU  the  night  hours  and  keep  them  occupied, 
if  I  daUied  sufficiently,  for  I  could  hope  for  no  more  sleep  in  this 
house.    I  envied  Lizzie  the  ignorance  which  made  it  possible  for  her. 

The  air  grew  cooler,  and  flesh-tinted  douds  began  to  move  across 
the  sky.  Lizzie  had  awakened,  and  talked,  and  slumbered  again. 
My  labours  were  finished,  and  I  sat  in  the  vnndow-recess,  the 
window,  like  mine,  overlooking  the  garden.  I  had  employed  some 
time  in  setting  down  part  of  what  I  have  written.  It  was  all  in  my 
Daind,  so  I  might  as  well  do  so,  my  thoughts  defying  diversion. 
Keezie  had  not  come  in  again ;  and  in  the  quiet  I  grew  so  abstracted 
that  even  voices  which  began  to  hold  colloquy  in  the  garden  did  not 
inunediately  draw  my  attention.  It  was  only  when,  on  their  coming 
close,  I  discovered  that  one  of  them  belonged  to  Septimus,  that,  vrith 
a  BluTer,  I  felt  impelled  to  follow  the  conversation. 
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Chapteb  XTL 

"  I'll  do  it  first  thing  to-morrow,  sir."     It  was  the  boy  speaking. 

"  Mind  you  do.  And  that  chair,  it's  no  use  now,  don't  let  it 
stand  about.  Pat  it  in  the  stable.  There's  a  man  coming  in  a 
day  or  two  to  take  it  away." 

*'  Yes,  sir." 

*'  Maves  will  stay  here  to-night,  he'll  be  wanted.  All  the  idlers 
in  the  neighbourhood  seem  to  be  prying  about  our  doors,  and 
Mrs.  Skey  has  plenty  to  do  without  keeping  them  at  a  distance." 

His  tone  was  smooth  and  composed.  But  my  ear  caught  a 
latent  irritation.     After  a  short  pause  the  lad  began,  hesitatingly. 

"The  country  folks  are  foolish,  sir,  and  they  hang  about 
expecting  the  master  will  walk  now  that  he's  gone,  and  they 
think  maybe  after  dark  they'll  see  him  through  the  windows." 

Septimus  gave  a  hard  laugh. 

•'"What  fools!  what  idiots  they  are!  Tour  master  worried 
himself  enough  when  he  was  alive,  without  troubling  himself 
afterwards — before  he's  in  his  coffin,  too.  Do  you  beliere  such 
nonsense  ?  " 

**  Me  ?  Oh  no,  sir  I  "  with  prompt  mendacity ;  "  but  they  vnU 
talk.  And  before  a  month's  out,  there'll  be  heaps  o'  them  gabies 
to  swear  to  haying  met  him  at  dusk  on  the  BoUerton  road ;  or  in 
the  fields  below  the  terrace,  and  further  still,  where  I  used  to 
draw  him,  until  he'd  scarce  strength  to  lift  his  legs*in  and  out  of 
the  chair — oh  Lord ! " 

The  boy  pulled  himself  up  with  a  jerk  as  sudden  as  that  with 
which  a  brake  sometimes  arrests  a  progressiye  train.  I  felt  that 
alarm  was  painted  on  his  chubby,  stupid  face. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Jem  ?  "  Septimus  spoke  very  encouragingly 
— very  reassuringly  indeed. 

'*  Why,  sir,  the  times  that  him  as  is  dead  has  said  to  me — 
'  Never  so  long  as  you  wish  to  stay  in  my  service,  let  your  tongue 
run  on  what's  no  business  o'  yours.  You'd  better  be  without 
tongue  at  all  than  chatter  about  what  I  do  or  where  I  go  to.' 
And  as  sure  as  I'm  standing  here  this  day,  I've  never  spoke  of  it 
to  a  creature  I  " 

"Quite  right.  Be  trustworthy,  my  lad,  and  you'll  get  on. 
You've  done  your  duty  so  well  to  Mr.  Hazlit,  that  I  intend  to  find 
something  for  yom  to  do  about  the  place  still.  But  your  old 
master's  dead,  and  although  it's  natural  when  people  are  in  years 
for  them  to  get  odd  and  close  in  their  ways,  afterw&rds  it  can  do 
them  no  harm  to  talk  about'  their  habits.  Don't  be  frightened, 
there's  no  crime  in  mentioning  to  me — to  me,  mind,  what,  as  you 
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were  ordered,  it  was  quite  right  of  you  to  hold  your  tongue  about 
before.     So  Mr.  Hazlit  used  to  go  a  long  way  in  his  chair  ?  " 

"  Well,  not  80  long,  sir.  Maybe,  by  the  road,  near  two  mile ; 
but  to  go  across  the  fields  nothing  like  that.  Only  we  couldn't 
take  the  chair  that  way,  'cause  of  stiles." 

"  No,  of  course  not,"  Septimus  answered  carelessly.  **  I  suppose 
as  your  master  grew  weaker,  the  distance  tired  him  more  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  sir,  it  seemed  to.  There  was  the  rest  between,  but  still 
he  was  obliged  to  walk  a  little  when  he  got  out  of  his  chair." 

"  Not  far,  surely  ?  And  with  you  to  help  him  on  one  side,  and 
Miss  Waylen  at  the  other,  I  dare  say  it  didn't  hurt  him." 

'^  Eh,  sir  !  he  neyer  took  me  in  with  him.  That  was  the  reason 
he  walked.  He'd  only  his  stick  besides  Miss  Waylen  to  help 
him." 

"  And  you  amused  yourself  in  the  meanwhile  as  you  pleased,  I 
suppose  ? " 

''  Well,  I  just  throwed  stones,  and  looked  in  the  hedges  for  nests, 
and  suchlike.  Sometimes,  when  the  master  was  a  extra  long 
time,  I'd  drop  oflf  to  sleep." 

"  Was  he  yery  long  generally  ?  " 

''Always  a  goodish  time,  sir.  But  now  and  again  I  used  to 
think  he  was  never  coming  back ;  and  the  number  of  shawls  and 
things  Miss  Waylen  carried  for  him  to  sit  on  !  The  chair  used  to 
be  awful  heavy ;  and  he  never  let  me  help  him  in  or  out." 

The  boy  stopped;  breaking  out  again  after  a  few  moments 
impulsively — 

'^'Twas  strange  to  see  them  sitting  there  alone,  so  quiet. 
Looking  more  as  if  they'd  come  to  go  to  sleep  than  anything 
besides ! " 

"Sitting  where?  I  thought  you  said  you  were  always  left 
behind?" 

''So  I  was,  sir,  always,"  the  lad  answered  in  a  hurry,  and 
then  paused  once  more.  Did  those  loadstone  eyes  ransack  him 
the  while,  until  they  succeeded  in  magnetically  drawing  all 
reservation  from  him  ?  At  all  events  he  resumed  speaking,  his 
tongue  gradually  gaining  fluency,  as  if,  when  once  the  mandate 
that  had  tied  it  was  broken,  communication  was  a  relief  to  his 
simple-mindedness. 

"  You  say  talking  doesn't  matter  now,  sir,  don't  you  ?  If  it's 
only  to  you,  too.  It  was  just  once,  only  once,  and  master  never 
knew  it.  I'd  got  tired  of  waiting  and  stone-throwing,  and  I 
wasn't  sleepy,  and  nobody  passed,  so  it  came  into  my  head  to 
foUolv  the  way  they'd  gone,  and  see  what  they  were  doing.  I 
always  had  a  feeling  they  went  after  something,  going  day  by  day 
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to  the  same  place,  bat  as  it  happened  I  was  mistaken.    I  went 
along  the  road " 

"  The  BoUerton  road  ?  " 

**  No,  sir.    The  by-road  to  '  Three-field '  gate." 

"  Oh— onr  fields ! "  By  the  sonnd  of  the  careless  intermption, 
Septimns  is  stooping  down,  perhaps  setting  his  boot  or  tronser- 
leg  right,  or  looking  closely  at  something  on  the  path. 

^  Tes.  And  when  I  got  to  the  gate,  which  was  shnt  np  and 
locked,  jost  as  nsnal,  I  peeped  through  very  cautious,  for  fear  the 
master  should  see  me,  and  I  couldn't  see  a  soul.  That  set  me  off 
wondering  if  they'd  managed  to  walk  so  far  as  the  second  field. 
I  was  just  thinking  it  was  uncommon  strange  if  they  had,  when 
I  caught  sight  of  a  bit  of  colour  through  them  thick  trees  there 
are  there,  and  I  knew  it  was  one  of  master's  shawls." 

^'  Well,  what  then  ?  Did  your  curiosity  make  you  climb  the 
gate,  and  leaye  Mr.  Hazlit's  chair  to  take  care  of  itself  in  the 
road  ?    Pretty  cool,  Jem,  if  it  did." 

'^  I  wasn't  more  nor  five  minutes  away,  sir,  and  the  chair  was 
drawn  close  into  the  hedge.  And  you  know  how  lonely  that 
road  is,  leading  to  nowhere  like.  I  did  climb  over,  and  kept  by 
the  hedge,  and  I  ran  along  till  I  got  to  the  back  of  the  trees. 
Then  I  came  to  master  and  Miss  Waylen,  and  they  wam't  doing 
nothing.    They  were  sitting  as  still  as  ghostses." 

'^  Well,  it  was  no  great  matter,  as  you  didn't  rex  your  master 
by  letting  him  see  you ;  only  don't  go  and  chatter,  my  boy,  or 
we  shall  hare  all  the  place  running  to  the  field,  climbing  the  gate 
•and  breaking  the  hedges.  Understand,  you  are  not  to  gossip 
About  this." 

So  firm  and  authoritative  was  the  perfectly  changed  tone,  I 
could  understand  the  boy's  emphatic  "  No,  indeed,  sir ! " 

''  Be  off  now,  and  put  that  chair  away  as  I  told  you.  Then 
Mrs.  Skey  can  give  you  some  tea  and  you  may  go  home." 

I  heard  the  scrunch  of  nailed  boots  dying  away  on  the  gravel, 
and  then  no  further  sound  for  several  minutes.  Septimus 
evidently  remained,  when  he  was  alone,  without  changing  his 
position. 

Why  does  the  man  compel,  why  has  he  always  compelled  from 
me  an  espionage  of  his  movements,  a  most  reluctant  speculation 
on  his  motives  ?  My  inclination  drove  me  or  sought  to  drive  me 
from  all  sight  or  hearing  of  him ;  but  something  infinitely  more 
potent  than  inclination  bound  me  to  my  seat. 

By-and-by  the  soft  tuneless  whistle  with  which  Septimus 
frequently  accompanies  reflection,  began.  Then  I  beheld  him 
stroll  over  the  grass,  and  take  my  favourite  seat  by  the  sun-dial. 
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pulling  out  a  pipe.  He  turned  his  head  then  and  scanned  the 
windows  of  the  house ;  but  the  recess  was  too  deep  for  him  to 
distinguish  me,  especially  as  the  sun  was  lighting  up  the  glass 
with  dazzling  gold. 

How  quietly  Lizzie  was  lying !  I  wished  she  would  wake  or 
he  would  go  away,  to  break  the  spell.  Neither,  however, 
happened ;  he  sat  on  and  the  girl  still  slept. 

The  sun  sank.  The  twilight  increased,  growing  grey  and 
misty  as  the  clouds  faded,  the  man's  figure  on  the  lawn  became 
less  distinct,  I  watched  him,  but  he  seemed  quite  motionless, 
and  my  eyes  had  begun  to  strain  themselyes  to  see  him  clearly 
through  the  growing  dusk,  when  at  last  he  rose  quickly  and 
moved  away.  Not  towards  the  house,  but  through  the  fruit 
garden,  where  he  vanished  amidst  the  bushes.  With  a  sense  of 
relief  I  was  preparing  to  quit  the  window,  when  a  square- 
shouldered  figure  advanced  rapidly  from  the  opposite  direction.  1 
had  an  impulse  to  knock  on  the  pane  and  wave  my  hand,  but 
I  forebore,  as  Septimus  re-appeared,  carrying  what  I  took  to  be  a 
tool-basket. 

The  brothers  met  on  the  lawn.  George  half  paused,  but  the 
other,  apparently  with  some  remark,  made  a  curve  to  avoid  him, 
and  steadily  proceeded;  George  also  resumed  his  course,  but 
after  going  a  few  yards,  he  halted  suddenly  and  looked  round. 

He  remained  stationary  until  Septimus  must  have  been 
almost  out  of  sight;  iind  when  he  began  to  walk  again  it 
was  not  towards  the  house,  but  to  follow  quickly  in  his  brother's 
wake. 

If  I  had  seen  him  preparing  heedlessly  to  descend  a  steep 
mountain  slope,  whose  incline  I  knew  to  be  of  treacherous  slipperi- 
ness,  and  tending  to  a  plumbless  gulf  below,  the  pang  of  dread  I  was 
inspired  with  could  not  have  been  surpassed.  I  should  have  cried 
out  to  him  to  stay  if  I  could  have  made  my  voice  reach  him. 
There  was  no  plan  in  my  head,  I  had  no  idea  what  I  purposed, 
therefore  I  was  wholly  driven  by  a  spirit  of  vague  dread  to  act  as  I 
then  did.  I  caught  up  a  hat  and  wrap  of  Lizzie's  which  were  lying 
on  a  chair  and  sped  swiftly  from  the  room  and  down  the  stairs. 

Both  men  were  beyond  view  when  I  gained  the  garden,  and 
I  was  unaware  in  what  direction  they  had  gone.  Assuredly,  then, 
it  was  no  mere  chance  that  led  me  to  the  terrace. 

For,  far  down  the  field  was  a  dark  moving  blot  that  must  be 
Septimus,  for  it  was  carrying  something.  I  saw  no  second 
figure,  but  George  might  be  close  to  the  hedge,  and  so  shrouded 
in  the  dense  white  mist  that  hung  over  the  ditch.  The  whole 
field  was  lightly  covered  with  mist  that  had  the  appearance  of 
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a  strange,  ghostly  sheet  of  water.  I  ran  down  the  bank,  risking 
the  chance  of  one  of  the  two  turning  round,  although  I  would 
fain  hare  remained  undiscovered. 

Septimus  wan  moving  rapidly,  and  I  held  the  same  pace,  until 
it  seemed  that  the  h^ge  slid  by  me,  and  not  that  my  hurrying 
feet  devoured  the  way.  The  grass  was  rank  and  heavy  with  dew. 
I  heard  the  frogs  jumping  about  the  ditch,  and  the  shouting  of 
men  calling  to  each  other  on  the  road  at  the  bottom  of  the  fields ; 
but  in  my  ears  the  dominant  sound — the  sound  in  which  the 
rest  were  deadened  and  obscured — was  that  of  my  heart  beating 
painfully  with  heavy  thumps. 

The  fields  are  traversed.  I  climb  the  last  stile,  and  am  out  on 
the  country  highway!  Before  I  reach  it,  I  see  two  forms  in 
succession  get  over  and  disappear.  The  moon  has  risen ;  but  it  is 
not  high  enough  yet  to  lighten  the  lonely  road,  bordered  by  tall 
trees  and  wooden  fences.  There  is  a  turning  some  way  ahead,  and 
when  I  have  passed  the  stile  the  leading  figure  has  rounded  it. 
That  must  be  Septimus,  for  the  one  still  visible  is  not  carrying 
anything.     So  far  all  is  well. 

I  pass  the  turn,  but  still  do  not  see  Septimus.  Perhaps  George 
does,  for  he  holds  steadily  on.  We  have  progressed,  crossing  from 
one  lane  and  road  to  another,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when 
he  abruptly  stops,  seems  to  slip  into  the  hedge  beside  him,  and 
appears  no  more.  I  quicken  my  steps  to  a  run  that  soon  brings 
me  to  the  spot,  and  find  a  tall  gate  whose  aspect  is  familiar ;  it 
is  secured  with  cruel  carefulness,  and  stands  between  thick  over- 
branching  trees. 

The  top  is  encumbered  with  brushwood.  Alas  !  to  a  dweller 
amongst  pavements  and  chimney-pots,  as  I  have  always  been,  this 
was  a  formidable  obstacle.  But  there  was  a  break  in  the  barricade 
where  the  men  had  passed  over,  and,  unless  I  meant  to  be  baffled 
from  further  following,  I  must  climb  likewise.  It  is  well  that 
I  am  supple  and  lithe-limbed,  or  the  feat  would  have  been 
beyond  me. 

The  gate  was  very  steep  and  the  brushwood  caught 
desperately  to  my  skirts,  so  that  when  I  jumped  down  on  the  inner 
side  I  seemed  to  be  alone.  But  I  had  a  clue  now ;  I  did  not  need 
to  keep  the  two  in  sight.  There,  where  the  moon  was  sending 
shimmering  shafts  upon  stirring  boughs  and  thick  leafage,  I  knew 
I  should  find  them. 

They  are  still  apart,  I  fancy,  as  I  penetrate  the  trees  at  a  place 
where  the  undergrowth  is  so  close  and  thick  that  I  have  to  part 
it  as  I  go,  for  I  can  distinguish  no  talking.  My  feet  make  such  a 
crackling  as  they  tread  dry  leaves  and  prostrate  twigs  that  I 
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expect  each  step  I  giye  mnst  send  forth  a  note  of  warning  of  my 
approach*  I  try  to  be  noiseless,  for  unless  strong  necessity 
compels  me,  I  wish  to  keep  my  presence  secret ;  and  as  I  push 
further  into  the  plantation,  I  become  aware  that,  at  all  eyents,  I 
am  nearing  one  of  the  brothers. 

Heavy  and  dull  arises  a  sound  like  the  regular  falling  of  a  mass 
of  earth,  and  now  and  again  a  kind  of  ringing  as  if  of  metal 
bodies  coming  in  contact.  Over  and  over  I  hear  the  dull  fall ; 
the  sounds  of  the  digger's  creation — ^it  is  someone  digging — will 
surely  serve  to  deaden  those  of  my  advance. 

After  scouting  for  some  little  time  in  two  or  three  directions,  X 
strike  into  a  path  that  brings  me  closer  to  the  goal.  But  the 
trees  and  shrubs  belt  it  jealously  round,  and  I  yet  see  nobody. 
Doubtless,  I  may  not  until  I  am  within  arm's  reach.  I  divined 
that  the  man  I  heard  must  be  Septimus.  Was  he  still  ignorant 
that  George  had  dogged  him  ? 

Spite  of  every  precaution,  spite  of  my  utmost  pains  to  discover 
the  place  from  which  I  could  peep  out  most  safely,  I  was 
hazardously  near,  and,  in  fact,  only  a  few  yards  from  Septimus' 
bent  head,  when  I  cautiously  drew  back  a  staggering  bough  and 
looked  through. 

He  was  stooping  over  a  long  narrow  cavity  in  the  ground  that 
uncomfortably  suggested  a  grave.  The  earth  which  he  had  dug 
up  in  making  it  was  lying,  not  in  lumps,  but  in  a  loose  mass 
about,  and  also  some  layers  of  rough  turf  that  seemed  to  have  been 
first  cut  away.  He  had  desisted  from  his  work,  and  was  tugging 
with  vigorous  hauls  at  something  apparently  a  few  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  hole.  I  caught  the  short  quick  breathing  which 
accompanied  each  pull ;  but  I  could  not  see  the  object  of  his 
exertions,  it  lay  too  deep.  By-flnd-by,  however,  the  moon, 
which  lit  up  the  rest  of  the  clearing  in  which  Septimus  stood, 
would  throw  the  searching  gleam  of  her  lamp  immediately 
upon  it. 

It  was  the  precise  place  inseparably  linked  in  my  memory  with 
Mr.  Hazlit  and  Lizzie.  I  recognised  it  in  an  instant  There  was 
the  old  elm,  there  unmistakably  rose  the  little  mound  where  I  had 
seen  the  dead  man  sit,  whereon,  even  at  that  moment,  the  apparition 
of  the  bent  sinewy  figure  I  remembered  would  scarcely  have 
surprised  me,  Septimus  had  flung  his  basket  there ;  I  could  almost 
have  touched  it.  The  open  field  was,  therefore,  opposite  to  me, 
and,  except  on  that  side,  the  nook  was  entirely  screened  amongst 
the  foliage. 

I  was  gazing  intently  at  Septimus,  when  our  ears  became 
simultaneously  aware  of  a  hasty  trampling  that  did  not  seek  to 
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conceal  itself,  biit  emnched  heavily  forward.  He  threw  up  his 
head,  listened,  then  with  a  fnrioas  oath  awaited  the  advent  of 
the  intruder. 

Alarmingly  close  to  my  hiding-place,  the  branches  of  the  trees 
were  tossed  apart,  and,  forestalling  his  appearance,  came  the  voice 
of  George. 

"  Stop — stop,  man !  What  brings  you  here  alone  ?  I've  followed 
you  all  the  way ;  if  you'd  turned  once  you  must  have  seen  me. 
But  I  lost  you  in  the  bushes." 

The  elder  brother  straightened  himself,  leaning  his  back 
against  a  tree.  In  the  moonlight  the  two  faces  confronted  each 
other. 

"  It's  a  new  departure  for  you  to  take  up  the  family  hobby  fof 
playing  detective.  My  brains  brought  me  here.  They  generally 
lead  me  where  my  interest  lies." 

^'You  think  so.  Maybe  to  irreparable  mistakes.  I  feared 
something  from  your  look  as  you  passed  me  in  the  garden — 
something  which  made  me  come  after  and  keep  you  in  fdght — at 
least  until  a  few  minutes  since.  What  on  earth  are  you  doing— 
digging  a  grave  ?  " 

"No,"  was  the  deliberate  reply,  "I'm  playing  resurrectionist, 
and  disinterring.    Look  here — here — ^here ! " 

One  by  one  as  he  spoke  he  drew  from  the  hole  various  different 
sized  packages,  carefully  wrapped,  and  scattered  them  on  the 
ground. 

"  Or  here !  "  concluding  in  a  triumphant  tone,  he  hurled  back 
the  lid  of  what  he  had  so  painfully  raised,  which  I  now  saw  was  a 
strong  iron  box  such  as  is  used  to  contain  important  papers  or 
valuables.  A  ray  of  moonlight  seized  the  revealed  contents,  and 
flashed  them  into  a  radiance  of  quivering  silver  light. 

With  a  wondering  exclamation  George  drew  nearer  and  bent 
over  the  box. 

"This  is  the  miser's  hole!  The  magpie's  nest!  Where 
Thomas  Hazlit,  gone  mad  as  a  March  hare,  as  his  father  went 
before  him,  removed  all  he  could  carry.  His  own  house  didn't 
please  him — bis  sons  knew  where  his  treasures  were  kept  there, 
so  he  buried  them  in  this  precious  hole  in  the  earth,  which  he 
could  sit  by  and  brood  over  like  a  hen  upon  its  eggs.  This  was 
where  he  came  day  after  day ;  and  when  he  could  come  no  more, 
he  sent  his  wife !  With  more  plunder  filched  from  its  proper  place 
and  carted  away  here  ! " 

This  outburst,  which  gained  in  furious  emphasis  as  it  proceeded, 
was  not  stopped  by  George.  He  seemed  still  lost  in  astonish- 
ment. 
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"How  extraordinary  I  He  was  so  acute  to  the  last  in  some 
things.  I  can't  understand  it !  Well,  these  things  can't  lie 
here.  We'd  better  take  as  much  back  with  us  now  as  we  can 
carry.  Put  the  rest  securely  where  they  were,  and  in  the 
morning  send  for  them  and  let  them  be  stowed  safely  until  we 
know  whose  they  are." 

"  I'ye  settled  that  point  already."  A  smile,  evil  and  mirthless, 
played  oyer  the  fair,  fleshy  face,  accentuating  in  a  peculiar 
manner  the  calm  power  of  the  smooth  heavy  jaw.  "  I've  made 
sure  of  that.  If  Madam  Waylen,  or  Hazlit,  was  to  have  any 
interest  in  them,  I  should  leave  the  lot  to  the  mercies  of  the  tramps 
or  crows.  But  for  another  individual's  sake,  I  agree  with  your 
proposal  exactly,  George." 

"  I  expect  her  interests  are  entrusted  to  safe  hands.  The  whole 
matter  affects  me  very  little.  For  years  I've  guessed  pretty 
shrewdly  how  I  shall  stand.  If  I'm  mistaken,  it  won't  make  any 
difference.    Nothing  would  induce  me  to  touch  a  penny." 

"  You  carry  magnanimity  to  folly,  my  good  fellow !  To  absurd 
folly ;  though  perhaps  it's  a  trifle  cheap.  If  you  say,  supposing 
you  get  the  chance,  you'll  give  up  that " — he  indicated  the  box 
where  the  jewels  still  played'  lambently — "  or  those  " — touching 
some  of  the  packages  that  Jiay  about  with  his  foot — "  or  your 
share  in  this,"  he  lifted  a  heavy  bag  from  the  ground  and  shook  it 
as  he  spoke — "  or  anything  represented  by  worm-eaten  documents, 
here  or  elsewhere,  still  it's  not  business,  though  it  may  be  high- 
minded.  Men  don't  live  by  magnanimity  or  sentiment  in  these 
days,  unless  they're  professional  philanthropists.  Your  generosity 
is  unbusinesslike,  as  well  as  what  I  called  it — cheap." 

"  Yes,  facts  do  make  it  rather  cheap.  But,  anyway,  I  mean 
in  any  circumstances  I  should  do  the  same." 

"  Ah !  You're  very  well,  George.  You've  been  well  enough, 
for  a  bachelor,  with  a  pretty  talent  for  philanthropy,  too,  for 
years.  Now  you  have  the  ambition  to  change  your  estate,  the 
pretty  widow's  compact  little  income  will  support  the  extra 
expense  easily." 

For  the  world,  as  I  listened  to  these  words,  I  would  not  have 
betrayed  my  presence.  My  fears  had  subsided.  The  men,  though 
miles  estranged  from  any  sympathy  of  feeling,  were  not  engaged 
in  strife  or  recrimination.  My  position  had  grown  uncomfortable, 
and  I  sought  a  chance  to  slip  away.  Although  he  thought  me 
housed  at  the  Owlery,  and  could  not  imagine  I  was  watching, 
some  feeling  made  me  move  my  eyes  away  from  George  as  he 
replied : 

"  Keep  Mrs.  Markenfield  out  of  the  discussion  entirely,  if  you 
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please.    She  has  no  more  to  do  with  my  resolution  than  if  she 
had  never  been  born." 

An  ejaculation  of  contemptuous  incredulity  escaped  Septimus' 
lips  before  he  answered  blandly,  though  with  underlying 
provocation — 

"  I'm  surprised  !  Sceptic  as  I  am,  I  must  be  doubtful.  Pardon 
me !  You  know  you  may  be  deceiving  yourself  as  to  your  purity 
of  motive.  It's  a  complex  point.  But  why  mayn't  I  have  the 
privilege  of  uttering  a  name  associated  with  something  so  charming 
that  I  grudge  it  even  to  you?  We've  both  good  taste,  it  seems. 
Still,  if  I'd  been  the  single  man,  I  should  have  staked  my  fate 
before  now.    I'm  quicker  in  action  than  you." 

« Hold  on.    Stop!" 

"Nay,  her  dainty  little  haughty  nose,  her  *  don't-care'  blue 
eyes,  not  to  mention  that  hair— a  brown,  which  only  nature  can 
dye,  and  she  only  does  for  one  woman  in  a  thousand — would  have 
whipped  me  to  the  point  headlong.    And  I  should  have  won,  too." 

I  shuddered  at  the  air  of  cool  conviction  with  which  he  assumed 
a  supposititious  triumph.  But  my  thoughts  were  to  be  startled 
into  another  course.  The  rough  hot-flowing  Hazlit  blood,  held  in 
check  by  Septimus  through  habitual  dissimulation,  in  George  by 
civilised  manners,  was  rising.  Passion  stood  forth  in  the  bronzed 
features  of  the  younger  man,  lighting  up  his  eyes  with  such  a 
look  of  determined  anger  as  only  light  eyes  can  assume.  For  an 
instant  George  lifted  his  arm,  and  the  oncoming  rush  seemed  to  be 
delayed  but  for  a  breathing-time,  while  Septimus  fell  an  involun- 
tary pace  back.  But  just  as  my  vivid  alarm  foreboded  another 
illustration  of  the  many  fratricidal  struggles  begun  with  the  first 
brotherhood  ages  ago,  the  fury  passed.  A  deep  paleness  spread 
over  George's  face,  the  uplifted  arm  dropped,  dropped  quietly 
against  a  bush.  The  angry  passionate  regard  wandered  from 
Septimus  to  fix  itself  in  troubled  vacancy  upon  the  empty  air. 

Septimus  was  relieved.  He  drew  breath,  and  in  a  changed 
manner,  one  devoid  of  either  sarcasm  or  irritation,  proceeded 
hastily — 

"This  isn't  a  time  to  waste  in  idle  talking,  with  all  these 
things  lying  loose  about.  Help  me,  if  you  will,  and  I'll  tell 
you  what  I  mean  about  securing  another  person's  interests." 

He  quickly  restored  bundle  after  bundle  to  the  hole.  A  few 
small  parcels  and  one  or  two  papers  he  stufibd  into  his  pockets 
or  the  basket  of  tools  upon  the  mound. 

Then  I  attempted  to  go.  But  my  first  movements  were  so 
audible,  evoking  loud  rustles  from  leaves  and  boughs,  that  both 
looked  sharply  round,  and  I  dared  not  repeat  them. 
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''Now,  look  here/'  said  Septimns^at  length,  snspendiDg  his 
occupation  and  stopping  George.  "  This  " — he  pulled  two  folded 
papers  one  after  another  from  an  inside  pocket — *'  is  the  last  will 
and  testament  of  our  late  respected  father,  dated  later  than  the 
one  we  know  of.  Garthorpe  hasn't  drawn  it  up,  hut  as  far  as 
IVe  just  scanned  it,  by  the  light  of  the  moon  and  a  box  of  matches, 
it  reads  sane  and  regular.  It  was  the  first  thing  I  rooted  up, 
and  as  I  saw  what  it  was  I  gave  it  longer  attention  than  any- 
thing else.  It  appears  to  ''pot"  everybody  but  his  wife.  This 
other  thing  is  a  certified  copy  of  the  registry  of  marriage — 
marriage  performed  before  the  registrar  in  some  little  town  at 
the  other  end  of  the  county — all  quite  legal.  I  give  in  that 
Senex  Gophetua  Hazlit  married  his  beggar-maid  with  sufficient 
rites.  The  entry  can  be  found  in  the  book  if  it's  wanted,  of 
course,  so  it  don't  much  matter  whether  the  certificate's  left  here 
or  not;  but  as  a  saving  of  trouble,  and  because  Tm  partial  to 
the  sound  of  tearing  paper — the  will's  on  paper,  observe — here 
goes ! " 

He  held  the  papers  together.  His  hands  clasped  them  firmly, 
ready  to  rend  them  into  undecipherable  bits.    I  heard  George 


"You  musn't  do  that.  I  won't  have  it.  It's  out  of  the 
question." 

"Why?  Don't  be  Quixotic.  It  isn't  strictly  honourable,  I 
allow ;  but  we  have  the  place  to  ourselves.  What's  integrity  to 
an  opportunity  ?£and  it's  a  moral  certainty  that  only  one  person 
can  swear  the  thing  was  here.  Ease  your  conscience,  take  a  walk 
round  while  I  dispose  of  these." 

"No.  Give  them  to  me.  Garthorpe  must  have  them  by 
to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow,  Garthorpe  is  coming  over  to  see  me.  He's  got 
the  document  the  old  man  drew  up  when  he  loved  us — or  one  of 
us — rather  more  than  he  has  done  lately.  Don't  be  thin-skinned, 
it  was  done  after  your  row  with  him,  so  I  don't  fancy  he  leaves 
you  much." 

"  Those  papers,  Septimus  I  Put  the  idea  of  destroying  them, 
along  with  the  power,  out  of  your  hands.    Let  me  have  them." 

"  I  won't !  "  The  voice,  subdued  thus  far,  rose  with  opposition 
into  smouldering  rage.  "  Fool !  What's  the  crime  in  taking  my 
own?  I've  earned;; it  well.  Do  you  think  IVe  worked  and 
schemed  and  managed  to  be  a  beggar  at  last  ?  " 

"  Not  a  beggar.  Through  Isabella  you're  as  rich  as  I  am,  if 
you  cared  to  spend  your  money;  it's  a  sham  for  you  to  cry 
poverty.    Then  the  business  must  still  be  yours — yours  wholly. 
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Your  brains  and  energies  are  better  capital  than  all  you  lose  by 
that  paper.    Besides " 

He  ceased  abruptly.  I  was  watching  them  intently.  They 
were  standing  very  close  together.  Septimus'  profile  was  set 
into  icy  immovability.  His  hands  held  the  papers  in  a  grip  of 
iron.  Again  George's  face  seemed  to  be  gazing  into  vacancy.  He 
had  stopped  as  if  the  words  choked  him. 

"  Besides  what  ?  Out  with  it !  Don't  look  as  if  you  were 
staring  at  a  ghost  I " 

"  I  do  see  one.  It  has  come  before  to-night.  It  will  not  be 
laid.  I  judge  your  feelings  by  mine,  and  that  was  what  drove 
me  after  you,  to  hinder  what  I  feared  might  be  your  purpose, 
self-destruction.  You  force  me  to  speak — I  have  avoided  it. 
Be  thankful,  man,  if  that  paper  saves  you,  at  any  rate,  from 
taking  the  price  of  blood." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

The  whispered  reply  was  hushed  as  if  it  must  be  hidden  even 
from  the  quiet  sky  or  sheltering  trees. 

*'  Your  father  was  a  dying  man,  and  you  pushed  him,  helpless 
and  unconscious,  to  a  headlong  fall.  He  might  have  lingered 
long,  but  you  pulled  his  last  foot-hold  of  life  from  under  him — 
hurried  him  to  his  grave ! " 

'^It's  a  lie!  A  mad  lie!  You  didn't  get  there  last  night 
until  he  slipped,  and  you  saw  nothing  before  I  tried  to  save  him. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  your  manner  this  morning.  This 
outrageous  vagary  explains  the  frowns  and  gloomy  looks  I  ppt 
down  for  an  affectation  of  mourning  I    Ha,  let  go  I  " 

"No!" 

Swift  as  an  arrow  George  had  suddenly  grasped  the  papers. 
Each  now  held  them — strained  so  firmly  that  I  wondered  they 
did  not  tear  in  the  tension.  Both  had  spoken  low  and  hurriedly, 
with  a  reservation  of  care  for  the  faint  possibility  of  being 
overheard. 

As  the  "  No  I "  was  uttered  the  struggle  began.  It  could  only 
end  by  one  becoming  secure  possessor  of  the  object  they  were 
equally  resolved  to  have.  It  terrified  me  to  see  the  two  strong, 
angry  men,  matched  in  inflexible  determination,  as  they  swayed 
to  and  fro,  their  features  firmly  set,  their  muscles  bent  to  the 
uttermost,  their  handp  touching,  as  they  held  the  packet 
crumpled  and  twisted  between  them.  They  were  near  a  height, 
and  both  well-set ;  but  Septimus,  fleshier  and  less  active  than 
George,  would,  probably,  in  a  prolonged  effort  be  worsted.  His 
breath  was  drawn  in  short  quick  gasps,  he  did  not  keep  the 
reserve  force  of  a  practised  wrestler.    Once  let  George  get  the 
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prize,  he  wonld  surely  remain  its  master.  Neither  appeared  to 
think  of  defeating  his  opponent  by  an  unexpected  blow.  It  was 
yet  a  wrestle  only,  not  a  fight. 

Their  feet  trampled  backwards  and  forwards,  over  the  things 
that  still  lay  on  the  ground,  and  occasionally  stumbled  as  they 
shifted.  Again  and  again  I  trembled  for  fear  some  chance  moye- 
ment  should  throw  them  against  the  branches  at  the  place  where 
I  was  lurking,  and  reveal  me. 

In  the  struggle  Septimus'  shoulder  struck  sharply  in  contact 
with  the  knotted  boll  of  the  old  elm,  and  for  an  instant  he  shifted 
his  eyes  to  look  at  it.  In  that  brief  moment's  distraction,  by  the 
moonlight  which  shone  full  on  his  face,  I  saw  a  baleful  expression 
arise  in  it,  the  reflex  of  a  viyid  inspiration.  He  released  one  hand 
from  the  papers,  and  George,  pursuing  the  advantage  thus  given 
him,  bent  his  head  low  in  a  supreme  effort. 

He  was  bareheaded,  and  so  was  Septimus.  Both  had  lost  their 
hats  in  the  scuffle.  I  saw  the  elder  brother's  fingers  stealthily 
close  upon  the  handle  of  the  spade,  which  rested  against  the  tree, 
then  it  was  lifted  so  swiftly  through  the  air,  that  the  moon, 
catching  its  edge,  worn  bright  with  usage,  made  it  describe  an 
arc  of  silver.  Heavy  as  the  weapon  was,  it  was  raised  as  if  it  had 
been  a  feather ;  then  with  a  dreadful  momentum,  and  a  direct  and 
fatal  aim  that  must  have  ended  far  more  than  the  conflict,  I  saw 
it  descending — descending 

Whence  or  how  came  the  harsh  discordant  sound,  half-wordci, 
half-shriek,  but  piercing  and  shrill  enough  to  have  startled  the 
sleeping  birds,  I  could  not  have  told.  I  was  not  conscious  of 
producing  it ;  it  seemed,  without  any  effort  of  my  own,  to  fill  the 
Btillness  with  a  sudden  note  of  warning  and  alarm.  But  more 
fervently,  with  more  strength  of  aspiration  than  I  have  ever  felt, 
I  hope  that  so  long  as  I  live  such  an  impulse  of  terror  will  never 
again  force  from  me  a  like  utterance. 

(To  be  continiied,) 
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Next  to  Mr.  Thackeray,  the  most  iUnstrions  person  I  remember 
among  the  many  remarkable  men  and  women  who  gathered  at  my 
mother's  salon  in  Paris  was  Monsienr  Alfred  de  Vigny  (Member  of 
the  French  Academy,  Anthor  of  *  Cinq-Mars/  '  Servitude  et  Grandenr 
Militaires/  *  La  Marechale  d'Ancre/  *  Chatterton/  etc.). 

I  was  a  little  girl  when  Monsieur  de  Vigny  came  to  our  home,  yet  I 
can  distinctly  recall  the  courtly,  carefully-dressed  gentilhomme,  with 
the  charming  smile  and  quiet  dignified  manner,  so  different  from  the 
ordinary  gesticulating  Frenchman,  whose  head,  shoulders,  arms  and 
features  are  so  seldom  in  repose.  Alfred  de  Vigny's  courteous 
manner,  tinged  with  the  high-bred  gallantry  of  the  old  rSgime,  had 
a  peculiar  fascination ;  there  was  a  halo  of  romance  about  him  that 
almost  idealised  his  demeanour  towards  life,  literature,  women,  and 
children.  When  he,  as  was  his  wont,  used  to  deposit  a  kiss  on  my 
little  hand,  it  made  me  think  of  the  preux  chevaliers  I  had  read  of  in 
my  French  story-books.  His  face,  as  I  still  remember  it,  though 
not  striking,  bore  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  high  breeding  and 
thought;  his  blue  eyes,  if  small,  had  a  shrewd,  penetrating  ex- 
pression; he  wore  his  hair  rather  long,  falling  in  curls  about  his 
neck,  as  he  used  to  say,  was  the  fashion  of  the  old  Franks.  Monsieur 
Alfred  de  Vigny  had  known  me  from  my  birth ;  he  often  told  me 
how  he  used  to  rock  me  to  sleep  in  my  cradle,  and  how  he  had  found 
out  the  secret  of  hushing  my  cries.  He  always  called  me  Henriette 
d'Angleterre ;  my  sister,  who  was  very  fair,  delicate,  and  pretty,  he 
called  Ophelia.  To  us  little  girls  this  deferential  homage  was 
flattering,  and  we  strove  in  his  presence  to  appear  at  our  best. 

Monsieur  de  Vigny's  voice  was  thin,  but  well  modulated;  his 
utterance  precise ;  there  was  just  a  soupgon  of  the  faded  heau  about 
him.  I  can  see  him  still,  sitting  in  one  of  our  big  arm-chairs, 
soliloquising  (I  may  say  far  above  my  understanding),  generally  with 
half-closed  eyes,  as  if  looking  into  the  depths  of  his  own  mind.  His 
talk  was  nearly  always  upon  some  delightful  literary  topic;  he 
rigidly  eschewed  politics  and  scandal. 

Though  a  poet,  he  did  not  care  for  the  country ;  he  adored  Paris 
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in  all  seasons  (where  else  could  be  gathered  together  such  an 
assemblage  of  wits   and  intellects  as  those   that  were  his  con- 
temporaries ? ).    I  remember  one  day  mj  astonishment  at  hearing  ^ 
him  remark,  as  he  stepped  out  on  the  balcony  :  *'  What  a  charming  ^ 
view  of  chimney-pots !    I  adore  those  chimneys — ^yes,  the  smoke  of  \ 
Paris  is  more  beautiful  to  me  than  the  solitude  of  woods  and 
mountains." 

Monsieur  de  Yigny's  greatest  enjojrments  were  eauserie  and 
reverie.    He  would  set  out  after  dinner,  drop  in  at  the /oyer  of  the  \ 

Theatre  Franqais,  where  a  circle  would  gather  round  the  author  of  V 

the  dramas  '  Chatterton '  and  '  La  Mar^chaled'Ancre/  to  listen  to  his  . 

delightful  talk.  He  would  then  turn  in  at  his  intimate  friends' 
houses,  after  midnight,  and  chat  away  in  his  interesting  fashion  till 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning ;  after  this  he  used  to  return  to  his 
apartment  in  the  Bue  des  Ecuries  d'Artois,  and  sit  during  his  hours 
of  inspiration  at  his  desk,  with  the  blinds  closed  against  the  dawn, 
retiring  to  bed  about  five  or  six  in  the  morning.  He  had  a  fire 
always  in  his  study,  a  curious  peculiarity  of  the  old  soldier  (he  had 
been  an  officer  in  the  Garde  Boyale),  to  whom  all  seasons  out  of 
doors  were  alike,  while  at  home  he  lived  the  life  of  a  hothouse  plant. 
He  could  not  bear  an  open  window,  even  in  a  crowded  room ;  and  yet 
to  the  end  of  his  fairly  long  life  he  preserved  a  singular  look  of 
juvenility. 

I  remember,  one  late  afternoon.  Monsieur  de  Vigny  coming  to  my 
mother's  salon,  and  being  much  amused  at  the  manner  of  two 
Englishmen  who  happened  to  come  in.  They  had  not  been  intro- 
duced, so  neither  addressed  the  other.  My  father  has  often  told  me 
what  Monsieur  de  Vigny  said  then : — 

^'  How  strange  that  when  two  Englishmen  meet  for  the  first  time 
they  should  eye  each  other  like  a  couple  of  strange  buU-dogs ;  they 
seem  more  ready  to  fly  at  each  other's  throats  than  to  shake  hands. 
They  slink  away  and  sniff  as  if  they  scented  hostility." 

Monsieur  de  Yigny  lived  a  life  of  Spartan  simplicity.  His 
apartment  was  small ;  the  drawing-room  furniture  was  covered  with 
dull  red  chintz ;  on  the  chimney-piece  stood  a  white  marble  clock 
and  vases ;  there  was  an  old  grand  piano,  a  few  arm-chairs,  a  divan. 
That  was  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  full-length  portraits — one 
of  which  was  Macchiavelli.  Close  by  the  salon  was  his  study, 
furnished  with  a  bureau,  a  leather  arm-chair,  and  books.  One  servant, 
a  woman,  was  the  sole  domestic.  Madame  de  Yigny  (English  by  birth) 
was  a  queer  old  lady,  primitive  and  kind,  but  the  very  antithesis  of 
one's  notions  of  a  poet's  wife.  She  was  a  sort  of  Mrs.  Malaprop  in 
her  way,  assuring  people,  with  a  snule,  that  they  were  of  course 
'^  excluded  in  her  invitations,"  meaning  ''  included  " ;  that  others  were 
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as  "  proud  as  Luther,*'  instead  of  "  Lucifer."  To  his  odd  old  wife 
Monsieur  de  Vigny  was  always  kind  and  courteous. 

One  evening  I  went  with  my  father  to  the  De  Vignys,  and 
brought  my  first  shaded  drawmgs,  to  show  to  M  de  Vigny,  who  took 
a  special  interest  in  my  education. 

He  looked  at  my  work  long  and  critically ;  advised  me  not  to 
waste  my  time  shading,  but  to  do  outline  drawings  from  the  figure, 
and  to  study  the  icorchS  in  order  to  understand  thoroughly  the  play 
of  the  muscles.  He  said  he  admired  Ingre's  work  so  much,  because 
of  the  purity  and  perfection  of  his  line.  He  showed  me  some 
beautiful  drawings  illustrating  his  poem  ''  Eloa,"  the  angel  of  pity 
that  sprang  from  the  tear  that  Christ  shed  at  Lazarus'  grave.  He 
presented  me  that  evening  with  a  copy  of  his  dramas,  writing  on  the 
fly-leaf,  in  his  bold,  fine  handwriting — 

A  Henriettb  d'Anoleteere  Souvenir  de  mon  Hereditaibe 
Affection. 

"Alfred  de  Yiony." 

Monsieur  de  Vigny  was  about  sixty  years  of  age  when  I  remember 
nim  best.  He  had  not  published  anything  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  He  was  very  fastidious,  and,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  approached 
his  literary  work  with  meditation,  holy  as  prayer."  Madame  de  Vigny 
told  my  father  that  when  her  husband  was  writing  '  Chatterton '  he 
often  fainted  from  excess  of  emotion.  I  have  heard  people  say  that 
he  feared  to  compromise  his  literary  reputation  by  works  of  inferior 
merit,  and,  like  Bossini,  he  stopped  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame. 

I  went  two  or  three  times  with  Monsieur  de  Vigny  to  the  Louvre. 
It  was  a  treat  to  hear  him  talk  over  the  pictures  he  liked  best.  The 
ScdU  carree  of  the  Louvre  was  a  favourite  resort  of  his.  He  knew  every 
work  there  by  heart.  It  was  Alfred  de  Vigny  who  first  urged  me,  as 
soon  as  I  could  draw,  to  learn  Pastel ;  the  elegance  and  delicacy  of 
this  branch  of  Art  specially  charmed  him.  I  remember  his  stopping 
before  a  Pastel  of  Bosall^  at  the  Louvre,  and  exclaiming,  '^  Ah !  it 
is  only  in  Pastel  that  an  artist  can  faithfully  render  the  bloom  on  a 
young  girl's  cheek,  and  the  down  on  a  butterfly's  wing." 

I  shsdl  conclude  this  little  sketch  of  our  dear  old  friend  by  giving 
the  substance  of  a  few  notes  written  to  me  when  I  was  a  girl  of  about 
thirteen.  It  seems  a  pity  to  translate  them,  as  it  is  not  possible  to 
render  into  English  the  graceful  toumure  of  his  French  phrases. 

The  following  letter  is  an  answer  to  a  request  of  mine,  asking 
him  to  recommend  a  little  play  for  acting  purposes — 

"  Dear  Henriette  d'Angleterre, 

"  Beware  of  losing  time  which  ought  to  be  precious  to  you,  in 
filling  your  memory  with  the  trivial,  silly  comedies  that  have  too 
frequently  been  written  for  young  people ;  this  sort  of  morality  in  action 
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in  the  style  of  Berqnin  and  his  followers  is  good  for  nothing ;  not  even  for 
teaching  the  lang^oage.  There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  great  poet  in 
France,  who  was  asked  hy  the  Oonrt  to  write  something  amusing  for 
Louis  XIV.  He  wrote  a  masterpiece  for  the  little  girls  of  St.  Cyr.  Learn 
it  by  heart,  you  will  never  forget  it,  and  even  unconsciously  you  will 
always  have  the  words  upon  your  tongue,  study  the  parts  of  Esther. 
Some  evening  you  will  come  and  recite  them  to  me.  It  is  by  learning 
such  parts,  written  in  French  verse,  that  your  pronunciation  will  become 
pure  and  lose  all  trace  of  accent.  Our  actors,  French  though  they  be, 
when  they  act  prose  parts,  forget,  transpose,  stammer,  sputter  with 
impunity,  but  poetry  obliges  them  to  count  the  twelve  feet  of  each  line, 
and  the  syllables  of  each  word,  and  to  give  correctly  the  most  musical 
expression  of  our  language. 

*'  For  you,  dear  little  English  girl,  it  will  be  the  best  trainiug.  If  there 
were  still  *  Des  Demoiselles  de  St.  Oyr,'  I  should  like  to  place  you  there 
under  the  direction  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  always  impresses  me 
as  an  excellent  schoolmistress.  Good-night,  Henriette  d'Angleterre.  Bo 
a  good  girl,  believe  me  and  believe  in  me, 

"  Alpebd  db  Yigny." 

The  next  is  about  a  fancy  ball  for  children.  Monsieur  de  Yigny 
designed  my  costume,  that  of  a  saubrette : — 

"  Here  is  the  album ;  I  hope  I  am  obedient  I  was  already  sufficiently 
guilty  in  going  out  the  day  it  came  into  your  little  head  to  come  and  see 
Lydia.  Wear  one  or  two  pretty  skirts  (a  couleur  de  rose  one,  and  a  sky 
blue)  and  a  gold  cross  worthy  of  Henriette  d'Angleterre. 

"  Good-bye,  good-night. 
"  Alfred  db  Yiomr.'* 

The  following  was  sent  with  autograph  verses  I  had  asked  for  a 
friend  of  mine : — 

"  Here  are  some  verses  for  your  young  friend.  You  did  not  come  to 
take  them  at  my  house,  so  they  will  have  to  go  and  find  a  little  Henriette 
d'Angleterre,  who  I  saw  the  day  she  was  bom  in  France,  and  who  took  me 
for  her  mother  a  few  days  after. 

"  You  see  how  good  it  is,  when  one  is  a  woman,  to  say  I  vnll  I  with  a  little 
decided  air ;  nothing  charms  us  Frenchmen  so  much,  because  we  think 
great  importance  is  attached  to  what  we  do.  Forgive  our  vanities,  dear 
child,  and  pray  for  us ! 

"  Alfred  db  Yignt." 

Henriette  Corkran. 
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Ghapteb  IX. 

"What  a  careless,  even  deportment  hath  your  borrower!  What  con- 
tempt for  money,  accounting  it  (yours  and  mine  especially)  no  better 
than  dross ! " — Charles  Lamb. 

"  We  get  along,  don't  we  ?  "  demanded  Miss  Lawrence  cheerf ally . 
They  had,  indeed,  gone  down  the  street  of  the  old  town  at  a 
rattling  pace,  leaving  the  Oastle  behind  them,  and  soon  finding 
themselves  on  the  level  of  the  river,  having  reached  which  point 
they  bore  to  the  right,  and  immediately  plunged  into  such  a 
labyrinth  of  green  lanes,  running  up  and  down  in  apparent  sheer 
wantonness  of  will,  as  might  well  have  appeared  to  a  stranger 
hopeless.  Lawrence  however,  had  known  them  from  childhood. 
He  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  their  tangled  intricacy — ^knew 
the  warm  red  of  the  banks;  the  over-arch  of  the  trees;  the 
scattered  cottages,  thatched,  with  great  chimneys  running  up  from 
the  ground  outside,  and  a  wealth  of  flowers  in  their  gardens ;  the 
break  in  the  hedges  from  gate  or  dip,  over  which  you  might  look 
at  the  beautiful  river  flowing  down  to  the  sea  between  heron- 
haunted  sedges.  The  familiar  points  came  back  to  him  with  a 
newer  and  keener  pleasure  than  he  had  expected.  He  laid  his 
hand  on  the  reins. 

"  Hold  hard,  Nell,  and  give  me  time  to  look  round.  There's  no 
such  tremendous  hurry,  is  there  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  be  back  within  the  hour,"  she  said,  slackening  the 
pace  reluctantly.  *'  I  know  there's  more  to  be  got  out  of  the  cob 
than  Uncle  Tim  admits.  You  see,  since  the  chestnut  mare's  been 
laid  up,  I've  had  to  take  to  him  a  good  deal,  and,  I  give  you  my 
word,  he's  a  different  animal.     He  just  wanted  waking  up." 

"  He's  had  enough  of  it  for  to-day,"  said  Lawrence  coolly, "  and 
you  can  do  what  you  like  with  him  to-morrow.  I  want  to  hear 
something  about  home  matters.  My  mother's  letter  has  brought 
me  down ;  she  seems  to  be  afraid  that  my  father  may  have  rushed 
again  into  some  unfortunate  speculation  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  mother's  in  a  way,  bnt  then  she's  always  in  a  way  about 
Uncle  Tim.  I  daresay  he  is  rather  wild  in  his  advice,  still  he's 
always  got  a  whole  heap  of  good  reasons  for  what  he  does,  and 
he's  so  jolly  and  good-tempered.  I  know  the  house  seems  a 
different  place  when  he's  here." 

"I  suppose  you  do  find  it  rather  slow,"  answered  Lawrence, 
conscious  of  a  small  pang  of  remorse. 

"No,  I  don't." 

"What  do  you  do,  then?" 

"  There's  heaps  to  do.  Fish  and  ride,  and  coach  the  boys  in 
cricket." 

"What  boys?" 

"  Why,  the  village  boys,  of  course.  Some  of  them  were  the 
most  awful  duffers,  but  Uncle  Tim  is  licking  them  into  shape." 

Lawrence  did  not  look  very  sympathetic,  and  Nelly  relapsed 
into  silence,  and  took  off  a  fly  with  her  whip. 

"I  suppose  there  are  people — neighbours  about?"  he  said 
presently. 

"  Well,  of  course.    And  you  must  know  who  they  are." 

"  Do  I  ?  "  he  said,  smiling  at  the  severity  of  her  tone.  "  I  didn't 
know  but  that  somebody  new  might  have  turned  up,  Nell,  since  I 
was  here.  Yes,  I  remember  the  Terrys  and  Humphreys  and 
Percivals  and  old  Miss  Cholmley — is  there  any  one  else  ?  What 
of  the  King's  Ferry  people  ?    Don't  you  get  any  going  out  ?  " 

"Who  wants  it?"  returned  the  girl  scornfully.  "I'm  not 
going  to  their  stupid  garden  parties,  where  a  lot  of  women  stand 
about,  looking  like  " —  she  turned  upon  him  with  a  sudden  frank 
smile  which  brightened  her  face  wonderfully — "  you  don't  know, 
what  fools  they  look  ! " 

"  That  isn't  a  necessary  part  of  the  entertainment,  though,  is 
it  ?  "  he  inquired  with  a  laugh. 

**  I  don't  see  how  they  can  do  anything  else.  I've  tried  it." 
She  spoke  with  the  air  of  one  who  had  for  ever  disposed  of  the 
fiubject,  and  the  next  moment  had  pulled  up  the  cob,  and  was 
looking  eagerly  over  a  gap  in  the  hedge.  The  river  here,  green- 
grey  in  colour,  was  on  the  point  of  making  one  of  its  most 
beautiful  curves,  low  richly-wooded  banks  stooped  over  it,  three 
or  four  cottages,  thatched  and  bright  with  flowers  like  the  others, 
nestled  close  to  the  water's  edge,  and  rich  brown  nets  were  hang- 
ing high  to  dry. 

**  Yes,  that's  worth  looking  at,"  said  Lawrence. 
She  glanced  at  him  impatiently.    "What?    The  view?   I  didn't 
stop  for  that.    Do  you  see  the  salmon  boats — a  long  line  close  in 
to  the  shore?    I  wish  I  was  down  there.    They've  been  having 
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the  most  splendid  catches.    One  boat  got  thirty  fish  the  other 
day.    Wasn't  that  something  like  ?  " 

*'  Very  good  for  the  fishermen,  bnt  I  shouldn't  care  mnoh  about 
it  myself,  looked  at  as  dport." 

"  Ton  must  take  what  yon  can,"  said  the  girl  gloomily.  She 
whipped  up  the  cob,  and  sent  him  np  and  down  hill  at  a  pace 
which  allowed  no  more  than  rapid  glances  at  the  smiling 
scenery.  Lawrence  put  further  questions  about  his  father, 
which  she  answered  curtly.  He  was  well. — He  walked  about 
as  usual. — ^He  had  talked  of  a  curate,  but  she  was  thankful 
to  say  had  giyen  up  the  idea.  Uncle  Tim  had  been  there  some 
time,  had  tamed  two  robins,  which  followed  him  all  oyer  the 
garden. — Had  promised  to  get  her  a  fox  cub.  Mother  wasn't 
very  strong.  The  serrants  were  the  same — of  course.  Then 
they  came  upon  two  boys  carrying  a  salmon  between  them. 
Nelly  pulled  up,  questioned  them  eagerly,  and  bought  the  salmon. 
She  looked  at  her  brother,  evidently  expecting  him  to  carry  it. 
He  shook  his  head. 

"  Thank  you— no.    Stuff  it  in  behind." 

"And  let  it  knock  about?  No,  indeed.  Jack,  gather  some 
grass  and  leaves  in  the  hedge,  and  lay  it  here  at  our  feet.  I 
suppose  you  can  see  to  it  ?  "  to  George. 

"  I'll  try.  I'll  answer  for  smelling  it.  However,  it  isn't  far 
from  home." 

"  Uncle  Tim  would  have  carried  it,"  remarked  Nelly  promptly. 

"  My  stock  of  virtues  is  not  the  same  as  his." 

"  No.    I  don't  think  you're  likely  to  be  so  nice." 

"  Won't  you  allow  for  a  variety  in  species  ?  "  asked  Lawrence 
thoughtfully.  *^  There  are  people  who  don't  shine  upon  you  all 
at  once.  I'm  one  of  them ;  and  you  may  find  me  developing  in  all 
sorts  of  unexpected  ways.  Own  that  it  would  be  dull  if  I  were 
Uncle  Tim's  double." 

To  this  his  sister  deigned  no  reply.  The  cottages  thickened, 
and  presently  the  dog-cart  climbed  a  steep  street,  surmounted  by 
a  church  of  which  the  handsome  tower  had  for  some  time  been 
visible.  Here,  at  the  lychgate,  the  road  forked,  and  taking  the 
hill  to  the  right,  Nelly  drove  on  until  she  reached  a  shrubbery,  of 
which  the  gate  was  posted  only  half  open.  She  immediately  cried 
out — 

'*  That's  to  delay  me !    How  wicked  of  Uncle  Tim ! " 

''  Let  me  get  out,"  said  her  brother. 

'*  No.  I  can  do  it — I  will  do  it.  Now  that  we've  lost  all  that 
time  it  doesn't  really  matter,  but  Fm  not  going  to  let  him  think 
he  has  succeeded.    Quiet,  old  man !    There  isn't  much  room  to 
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spare.    Through,  without  a  touch ! "  she  cried   triumphantly. 
"Not  bad,  was  it?'' 

She  was  too  much  absorbed  in  her  own  glee  to  require  the 
congratulations  she  asked  for,  and  Lawrence  was  not  much 
disposed  to  bestow  theln.  They  drove  through  a  short  shrubbery 
towards  the  side  of  a  low  house,  built  of  grey  stone,  without  more 
adornment  than  that  which  freely  bestowed  itself  in  the  form  of 
climbing  plants.  These,  clambering  about  it  with  the  generous 
growth  of  many -years,  redeemed  it  from  the  absolute  ugliness 
which  the  square  windows  and  dingy  colouring' would  otherwise 
have  offered  to  the  eye.  The  beds  in  the  grass-plot  in  front, 
though  not  very  carefully  trimmed,  were  brilliant  in  colouring, 
and  in  the  genUeman  who  came  towards  them,  with  a  long  hoe  in 
his  hands,  George  Lawrence,  though  he  had  not  seen  him  for 
many  years,  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  Major  Macarthy. 
He  was  tall,  slender,  slightly  stooping  and  high-shouldered,  with 
light  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and,  what  immediately  struck  his  nephew 
as  something  which  he  remembered  impressing  him  in  old  days, 
when  his  impressions  were  less  apt  to  clothe  themselyes  in  definite 
words — the  gayest  smile  he  had  eyer  seen  on  a  man's  face.  To 
hare  kept  such  a  smile  through  the  wear  and  tear  of  life  seemed 
almost  miraculous. 

**  He  will  ruin  us  all,  if  he  does  it,  with  the  sweetest  nature  m 
the  world,"  said  Lawrence  to  himself  as  he  found  himself  standing 
before  Major  Macarthy,  and  greeted  with  a  warmth  which  wast 
unmistakably  genuine. 

^*  I  began  to  think  I  was  never  to  see  you  again,  my  dear  boy ! "" 
— wringing  his  hands.  "  It's  lucky  indeed  that  I  hadn't  ta^en 
myself  off  last  week,  and  so  lost  this  look  of  you.  Your  mother's 
got  a  cold,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  but  the  parson's  about  somewhere. 
Henry !  Hi !  Henry ! — ^never  mind,  he'll  be  round  in  a  minute, 
he's  sure  to  be  on  the  look  out,  for  according  to  Nell,  she  was  to 
have  brought  you  here  ten  minutes  ago.  Just  ten  minutei?,  Nell. 
Come,  out  with  the  gloves! " 

**  I  didn't  bet,  as  you  know  very  well,  and  I  should  have  been 
here  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago — ^yes,  in  spite  of  your  gate.  I 
drove  in,  all  the  same  1 " 

''Ton  didn't!" 

'*I  did.  Go  and  look;  it  hasn't  been  moved  a  quarter  of  an 
ijich." 

I  "Honour  bright?" 
I   "  Honour  bright.    Ask  (George." 

i   "  Upon  my  soul  that's  pretty  driving,  and  111  forgive  you  the 
yoves  this  time." 
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"  As  I  tell  yon,  I  should  have  been  np  to  time,  only  George 
would  make  me  slacken  the  pace.  He  wanted  to  stare  oyer  every 
stUe,"  cried  the  girl  impatiently. 

"  Well,  take  yonr  wonderful  beast  round.  As  I've  told  you 
already,  you're  forgiven.  And  if  you  see  your  father,  let  him  know 
that  Gfeorge  is  here." 

"  My  mother  has  a  cold,  you  say  ?  I'll  go  and  find  her,"  said 
Lawrence,  running  up  the  two  or  three  steps  to  the  front  door. 

"  In  the  study,"  the  major  called  after  him.  "I'll  hunt  up  your 
father." 

Mrs.  Lawrence,  a  thin  woman,  with  a  sensible  face  and  an 
anxious  expression,  turned  from  the  window  as  her  son  came  in. 

"  I  heard  the  wheels,  but  I  knew  your  uncle  would  get  hold  of 
you  the  first.  I  only  wonder  you  got  away.  My  dear  boy,  I  am 
so  thankful  you  have  come !  " 

"  I  suspect  I  ought  to  have  come  before." 

"  Well,  you  were  wanted,  but  of  course  you  could  not  be  expected 
to  bury  yourself  in  these  solitudes.  There  are  plenty  of  other 
things  for  you  to  do " 

He  stopped  her  with  a  gesture. 

"  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  my  principal  aim  in  life 
has  been  my  own  entertainment.  There  really  was  no  reason  why 
I  should  not  have  been  here." 

His  mother  made  no  attempt  to  disprove  this  assertion.  She 
had  kissed  him,  and  was  now  sitting  in  a  round  oak  chair  which 
stood  before  her  husband's  writing-table.  She  was  looking  dovni, 
and  the  side  light  striking  through  a  western  window  accentuated 
the  fine  network  of  lines  which  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of 
her  pale  face. 

"  I  have  been  very  uneasy,"  she  said. 

"  So  I  gathered.  Still  I  can't  think  my  father  would  have  done 
anything  prodigiously  rash  against  your  expressed  wishes." 

"  You  don't  know,  you  don't  know !  When  those  two  put  their 
heads  together,  there's  no  folly  they'll  not  commit.  The  sight  of 
your  uncle  makes  me  shiver." 

"  And  yet  all  the  mischief  he  does  is  done  with  the  utmost 
innocence  of  heart,  with  the  good  intentions  of  a  delightful  child," 
Lawrence  hazarded. 

"Don't  I  know  it?"  said  Mrs.  Lawrence  bitterly.  "Don't  I 
know  too  well  the  sort  of  irresponsible  way  which  people  finl 
charming  ?  There  isn't  a  person  in  the  house  who  isn't  ready  t » 
adore  him.  I  stand  absolutely  alone.  Nelly — ^Nelly  is  a  sensible 
girl,  though  too  independent,  too  much  bent  upon  being  uncon- 
ventional.    Well,  I  assure  you,  that  if  I  were  to  tell  Nelly  to- 
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morrow  morning  that  we  were  mined,  and  that  through  her 
uncle's  instrumentality,  all  she  would  say  would  be,  *  Poor  Uncle 
Tim !  I  do  hope  he'll  never  hear  of  it.'  Ko  one  ever  blames  him. 
We  all  suffer,  but  no  one  blames  him." 

"He  suffers  himself,  though "  began  Lawrence,  but  his 

mother  interrupted  him. 

"He  has  lost  his  own  money  through  his  insane  loye  for 
speculation,  and  now  his  great  delight  is  to  play  with  other 
people's.  That  does  just  as  well.  Oh,  it's  madness,  of  course," 
she  exclaimed  impatiently,  "  but  it  seems  to  me  that  madness  is 
just  as  dangerous  as  wickedness." 

"For  other  people  I  don't  know  but  what  it  is,"  agreed  her 
son,  "only  it  offers  a  saving  clause  for  one's  own  soul.  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  my  father  is  swept  away  by  this  benevolent 
whirlwind  ?  " 

"  Your  father  is  so  obstinate,  he  will  never  allow  that  he  can  be 
in  the  wrong.  I  talk  and  talk — ^I  may  as  well  talk  to  a  stone 
wall.  Tour  father  is  a  perfect  baby  in  money  matters.  If  I 
didn't  keep  the  accounts,  what  state  do  you  think  the  parish 
would  be  in  ?  You  must  insist  upon  taking  matters  into  your 
own  hands." 

"  How  am  I  to  do  that  if  he  will  not  allow  that  he  has  made  a 
mistake  ?  " 

"Oh,  you  must  insist,"  repeated  Mrs.  Lawrence  with  ready 
inconsequence.  "  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  but  I  suppose  he  will 
allow  that  his  only  son  should  have  something  to  say  to  the 
matter.  I  am  trxdy  thankful,  George,  that  you  have  money  of 
your  own ;  we  may  all  live  to  be  thankful  for  it." 

"  Yes,  it's  a  mercy  I  haven't  a  passion  for  playing  with  ducks 
and  drakes." 

"  You've  had  travel  and  outlets  for  your  energies,  while  your 
father  stays  here  from  year's  eod  to  year's  end.  A  man  requires 
some  sort  of  excitement  in  his  life,"  said  Mrs.  Lawrence,  quick  to 
defend.    But  her  son  was  not  listening. 

"  Do  you  think  anything  has  actuaUy  been  done?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  am  afraid  so.  I  can't  get  the  money  that  is  wanted,  and 
your  father  keeps  on  complaining  about  bad  times.  Of  course 
the  fields  let  badly,  but  that  wouldn't  be  enough  to  affect  our 
living." 

"  And  what  do  you  suspect  has  happened  ?  " 

Her  fingers  played  nervously  on  the  arm  of  her  chair. 

"I  am  kept  in  ignorance.  Your  father  knows  that  I  detest 
speculation ;  indeed  I  think  for  a  poor  man  it  is  positively  wicked. 
But  I  greatly  fear   that,  at  your  uncle's  instigation,  he  has 
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remoyed  a  large  sum  of  money  which  was  inyested  in  Qneensland 
b6nds,  and  has  flung  it  into  some  harbour  works.  I  remember, 
when  your  uncle  was  here  six  months  ago,  he  was  raying  about  the 
adyantages  of  this  harbour.  It  was  to  swallow  up  all  the  trade  in 
England,  I  know."  She  added  scornfully,  '*  I  don't  doubt  its 
capacities  for  swallowing." 

"  Not  the  Stenson  harbour,  was  it  ?  " 

"  Yes.    That  was  the  name.    Is  it  very  bad  ?  " 

Lawrence  was  silent.  ^*  I  don't  know  much  about  it/'  he  said 
at  last. 

"You  know  enough,  anyway,"  said  his  mother,  who  had 
been  eyeing  him.  "Howeyer,  I've  never  had  any  actual  doubt. 
What  we  have  to  fight  now  is  against  more  being  flung  after 
this." 

"  I  should  think  my  father  would  have  had  enough  for  one  year," 
said  the  young  man  gravely. 

"Ah,  you  don't  know  your  uncle,"  she  returned;  "A«  has 
never  had  enough ;  loss  and  failure  have  no  more  effect  upon  him 
than " 

"  BKlliho !  Where's  Gteorge  ?  George !  Here  you  are,  my  boy  f 
Glad  you're  come  at  last ;  your  mother's  been  fretting  after  you. 
1  told  her  you  were  safe  to  turn  up  by-and-by,  but  she's  got  a  way 
of  fussing  herself — doesn't  take  life  easy,  I  tell  her.  Well,  and 
how  are  you  ?  " 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  middle-sized,  neither  tall  nor  short,  neither 
stout  nor  thin,  with  a  complexion  which  was  like  one  of  the  apples 
of  his  orchard,  bushy  eyebrows,  and  a  square  chin.  His  son 
thought  there  was  something  of  nervousness  in  his  greeting;  but 
if  this  were  so,  he  tried  to  carry  it  off  by  a  very  good  representa- 
tion of  cheerfulness,  and  as  for  Major  Macarthy,  it  was  impossible 
to  conceive  that  he  bore  about  a  guilty  conscience.  He  was  more 
like  a  mischievous,  good-tempered,  over-grown  boy  than  ever, 
ready  to  play  with  and  tease  Nelly,  equally  ready  to  jump  up  and 
there  and  then  proceed  to  mend  the  blind,  which  by  some  dis- 
arrangement was  allowing  the  sun  to  pour  in  upon  Mrs.  Lawrence's 
head,  and  evidently  unaware  that  she  did  not  even  thank  him. 
She  had,  indeed,  relapsed  into  silence  when  the  others  came  in, 
leaning  back  in  her  chair  with  an  air  of  weariness,  and  taking  no 
part  in  the  different  remarks  which  were  cheerfully  poured  forth. 
George  Lawrence,  after  his  father's  first  hearty  geeting,  found 
himself  very  much  in  the  position  of  an  outsider.  It  did  not 
appear  to  him  that  he  offered  them  any  element  of  interest :  if  he 
had  stepped  in  from  the  next  parish  there  might  have  been  much 
to  say,  but  no  one  was  apparently  curious  as  to  his  larger  move- 
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ments,  and  no  one  even  alluded  to  them^  so  when  his  father  had 
said — 

"  You  seem  to  have  been  running  about  pretty  well  these  last 
two  years,  George.  Glad  to  get  back  into  civilised  parts,  I  should 
say  ?  "  and  he  had  replied, — 

"  Glad  at  any  rate  to  see  you  all  again,  sir,"  his  travels  received 
no  more  attention. 

Nelly,  who  was  dark,  with  well-formed  features,  and  who  was 
dressed  in  a  tight  blue  serge  dress  and  a  small  felt  hat,  had  gone 
to  the  window,  and  leaned  out  of  it  with  her  elbows  on  the  silL 

**  Much  good  you  have  done  to  that  bed.  Uncle  Tim,''  she  scoffed. 
*^  The  idea  of  transplanting  things  at  this  time  of  year  ! " 

**  You'll  see  1  You  couldn't  do  it,  of  course,  any  more  than  you 
could  get  nine  miles  an  hour  out  of  that  old  cob,  but  I've  got  an 
idea  or  two  about  it.  It's  worth  the  experiment.  Where  have 
you  been,  Henry?  I  hunted  all  about  the  place,  until  Polly 
Medland  told  me  she  believed  you  were  gone  down  to  the  shore. 
By  the  way,  Polly  in  her  pink  sun-bonnet  is  a  picture,  and  I 

believe  M would  be  uncommonly  glad  to  come  down  and  paint 

her.  Shall  I  ask  Harvey?  Harvey  would  settle  it  alL  But 
where  have  you  been  ? — and,  by  the  way,  have  you  seen  Simcox? 
Poor  old  Simcox,  I  promised  I'd  say  a  word  for  him." 

"  So  he  told  me,  but,  upon  my  word,  I  believe  he  could  pay  that 
rent." 

"  No,  I  don't  think  he  can.  He  went  into  it  very  fully  with 
me,  and  you  see,  with  hard  times  and  such  ill  luck  with  his  cows, 
he's  in  a  bad  way,  poor  fellow  I " 

Mrs.  Lawrence  sat  upright  in  her  chair. 

"  And  pray  is  Simcox's  rent  to  be  lowered? " 

"  I  don't  blow,  my  dear ;  I  don't  know,"  said  the  rector  testily. 
**  You  hear  what  Tim  says,  but  I  have  not  yet  decided." 

"  Simcox,"  said  his  wife  steadily,  "  is  a  man  who  has  always 
grumbled,  always  demanded  reductions,  and  always  shown  the 
greatest  anxiety  to  remain  your  tenant,  because  he  knows  you  to 
be  the  easiest  landlord  in  the  county.  No  one  else  would  so  much 
as  listen  to  his  complaints.  Tim  judges,  as  usual,  without  know- 
ing any  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  if  our  reduced  income  is  to 
have  further  claims  made  upon  it,  I  think,  Mr.  Lawrence,  that 
the  proper  person  from  whom  to  take  advice  is  your  own  son." 

"  So  do  I,  so  do  I,"  said  the  major  heartily.  "  You're  quite 
right,  Fanny,  quite  right.  Simcox  shall  go  over  his  grievances 
with  George,  but  I'm  certain  you'll  find  George  will  think  as  I  do. 
I  wish  I  could  see  it  in  any  other  light,  for  Henry's  sake,  but  I 
can't.    I  told  Simcox  so." 
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"That  you  did/'  said  the  rector,  so  ruefully  that  his  son 
snspected  he  had  given  way  forther  than  he  was  willing  to  allow. 

"  If  yon  wonld  only  take  advice !  "  continued  his  wife  despair- 
ingly.   He  immediately  faced  round  upon  her. 

**  Kindly  allow  me  to  think  that  I  know  something  of  my  own 
affairs,  my  dear  Fanny.  I  do  not,  I  hope,  meddle  with  your  maids 
or  your  orders,  but  I  do  consider  that  in  the  matter  of  letting  land 
my  experience  and  judgment  may  be  of  slightly  more  value  than 
your  own,  or  even  than  that  of  George,  who,  I  should  say,  had 
given  himself  very  little  opportunity  indeed  to  become  acquainted 
with  useful  matters.  I  may  be  wrong,  of  course,  but  that  is  my 
opinion." 

Mrs.  Lawrence  leaned  back  wearily,  Oeorge  smiled. 

"  I  expect  my  mother  goes  upon  the  old  proverb  that  two  heads 
are  better  than  one." 

"  That  depends  upon  the  heads,"  remarked  his  father,  still  irately 

"George  has  a  capital  head,"  put  in  the  major  simply. 
"  Perhaps  you  and  I,  Henry,  are  not  such  good  men  of  business  as 
we  fancy ;  at  least  I  am  sure  I  am  not,  and  there  are  several 
things  I  should  be  glad  to  talk  over  with  George.    Fanny  is  right" 

"  Every  one  is  right,  it  seems,  except  me,"  grumbled  the  rector. 

His  brother-in-law  had  taken  a  case  out  of  his  pocket,  and  was 
putting  the  final  touches  to  a  fly  with  a  woman's  delicacy  and 
deft-handedness. 

"  What  did  Jeflferies  say  about  his  horse?  "  he  asked. 

"  Said  he  was  all  the  better  for  the  blister." 

"  I  should  think  he  was  glad  that  he  listened  to  you,  and  not  to 
Brown." 

"  I  should  think. he  was,"  said  Mr.  Lawrence,  clearing  up  with 
a  laugh.  "  Brown  is  an  old  donkey.  What  was  it  he  wanted  to 
do,  Tim?" 

"  Here  is  Jefferies  coming  up  the  drive,"  said  Nelly,  without 
turning  her  head. 

"  ril  go  and  see  him,"  said  her  father,  bustling  out.  "  George, 
you  know  your  room — the  one  you  always  have.  Nelly,  you'd 
better  see  that  your  brother  has  all  he  wants.  I  can't  tell  what 
he  may  be  accustomed  to." 

"  I  can't  either.  Uncle  Tim  has  been  up,"  returned  the  girl, 
strolling  over  to  watch  the  fly-making.  "  I  say,  that  is  a  beauty ! 
Do  let  me  see  how  you  do  it." 

"  If  no  one  else  will  go,  I  will,"  said  Mrs.  Lawrence,  getting  up 
from  her  chair  and  coughing. 

"  My  dear  Fanny  1 "  cried  her  brother-in-law,  jumping  up  and 
cramming  his  fly  into  the  case,  and  the  case  into  his  pocket, 
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''  i^hat  are  you  dreaming  about !  We  are  all  going.  No^  George, 
yon  needn't  protest.  Nelly  is  really  dying  to  go,  only  she  has 
been  a  little  put  out  by  that  failure  of  tine  cob,  and  doesn't  quite 
know  where  to  vent  her  displeasure*  Tear  mother  will  stay  here 
and  rest ;  and  the  women  have  by  this  time  got  over  staring  at 
your  man,  and  haven't  yet  begun  to  quarrel  about  him.  How 
could  you  yenture  to  bring  him  into  such  a  feminine  household  ? 
Though  he  looks  a  good  sort  of  fellow." 

''  What  on  earth  do  you  want  him  for  ?  "  added  his  sister,  as  they 
went  upstairs. 

Lawrence  was  not  very  well  pleased  with  the  question,  yet  it  forced 
itself  upon  him  when  he  was  alone  that  night.  Here  was  certainly 
padding,  and  padding  which  appeared  incongruous  in  the  some- 
what rough  atmosphere  of  the  rectory.  The  roughness  was  not 
agreeable,  but  the  amelioration  was  so  much  out  of  place,  and  so 
entirely  personal,  that  he  felt  ashamed  of  it  His  mother  had  no 
maid,  it  was  impossible!  for  her  son  to  require  a  man.  Bailey 
should  not  be  dismissed,  but  sent  to  his  own  home  the  very  next 
day ;  and  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  discomforts,  both  physical 
and  moral,  for  it  was  evident  that  there  was  much  daily  bickering 
in  the  rectory.  Bickering,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  is  enjoyed  by 
certain  people,  but  to  those  who  are  not  of  the  number  it  is  an 
undignified  and  detestable  thing.  Then  his  thoughts  travelled 
back  to  those  he  had  left,  to  Lucy's  kindly  sympathy,  to  Norma's 
fair  and  noble  face,  which  spoke  of  a  character  free  from  such 
pettinesses  as  at  this  moment  were  vexing  him.  '*  She  would  pull 
up  any  man,"  he  said,  "  any  man  whom  she  loved."  She  seemed 
far  above  him,  and  with  the  conviction  there  came  an  over- 
whelming weight  of  doubt  whether  he  would  ever  be  the  man  she 
loved. 

Chapter  X. 

**  To  all  these,  his  neareet  and  most  dear, 
It  was  no  matter.    And  he  heard  them  talk 
Of  timber  felled,  of  certain  fmitf ol  fields 
And  profitable  market8."^Jean  Ingelow. 

"  Hope  is  not  the  man  for  your  banker,  though  he  may  do  for  your 
travelling  companion. — Haliburton'* 

When  a  man  has  passed  the  age  of  thirty,  has  been  for  some  years 
practically  his  own  master,  and  has  blocked  about  the  world  until 
he  flatters  himself  that  his  angles  have  been  rubbed  off,  so  that 
wherever  he  found  himself  he  would  have  little  difficulty  in  adapt- 
ing himself  to  his  circumstances,  the  place  where  in  all  probability 
that  adaptation  will  be  least  successful  is  his  home.    It  is  not  as 
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yet  snffloiently  removed  by  time  to  allow  the  fall  force  of  the  great 
tie  of  blood  to  make  itself  felt,  still  less  the  more  subtle  bat 
scarcely  less  strong  charm  of  association.  He  may  be  welcomed 
with  warm  affection,  bat  old  familiarity  immediately  asserts  itself  ; 
there  are  those  who  admire,  others  who  criticise  with  that  want  of 
reticence  which  goes  by  the  name  of  speaking  one's  mind.  There 
are  relations  who  consider  this  their  charter ;  and  the  roughnesses 
of  a  life  of  travel  are  infinitely  less  disturbing  than  the  pitiless 
exposure  of  weak  points  which  society  has  obligingly  curtained. 

In  some  such  situation  George  Lawrence  found  himself.  He 
was  an  excellent  fellow,  honest-hearted  and  kindly,  with  no  more, 
perhaps,  than  his  inevitable  share  of  vanity.  He  had  come  home 
when  to  come  cost  him  no  slight  sacrifice,  urged  thereto  by  a 
remorseful  consciousness  that  for  want  of  him  his  father  bad 
stumbled  into  many  foolishnesses  with  regard  to  money  matters, 
from  which — ^although,  happily  for  himself,  he  was  not  greatly 
affected  by  their  probable  disastrous  results — his  father  himself, 
his  mother  and  his  sister,  who  should  have  been  protected  by  his 
foresight,  were  likely  to  suffer  most  severely.  Li  his  world,  which 
embraced  a  considerable  area,  he  was  of  some  importance;  his 
judgment  was  held  as  sound,  his  advice  was  consequently  not 
only  often  asked,  which  is  nothing,  but  occasionally  taken,  which 
is  very  rare.  He  had  had  a  large  experience,  and  though  at  times 
blunt,  was  not  cynical ;  without  the  disposition  to  argue,  which 
indeed  bored  him,  his  opinions  were  incisively  logical  and  carried 
unusual  weight. 

A  man  cannot  possess  these  qualities,  these  gifts — call  them 
what  you  will — and  remain  unconscious  that  he  possesses  them. 
He  may  rate  them  moderately,  but  he  knows  well  enough  that 
they  are  his,  and  that  they  are  valued  by  those  about  him.  He 
becomes  accustomed  to  the  conviction — which  may  by  no  means 
unduly  exalt  him — that  he  fills  a  certain  position  in  his  world; 
and  the  habit  of  being  deferred  to  as  well  as  referred  to,  leads  him 
to  expect  it,  however  unconsciously.  But  here,  in  this  simple 
parsonage,  among  his  own  people,  George  Lawrence  was  at  once 
confronted  with  the  conviction  that  he  was  regarded  as  a 
nonentity.  His  mother,  it  is  true,  was  anxious,  feverishly 
anxious,  that  he  should  counsel  his  father,  but  it  was  simply  to  be 
as  her  mouthpiece.  Her  opinions,  through  much  iteration,  had  lost 
what  power  of  impression  they  might  once  have  possessed ;  they 
now  only  served  to  irritate,  and  she  had  a  hope  that,  disguised  in 
a  new  and  masculine  form,  they  might  gain  fresh  force.  And 
with  her  seemed  to  end  all  desire  to  hear  ^hat  he  had  to  say. 
His  father  received  him — ^George  laughed  as  he  acknowledged  it 
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— as  a  young  fellow  whose  ideas  were  necessarily  crude,  and 
whose  experiences  were  as  nothing  compared  to  his  own.  Uncle 
Tim  seemed  to  expect  in  him  a  playfellow ;  he  treated  him  as  one 
boy  at  home  for  the  holidays  would  treat  another  who  had  come 
to  stay  with  him.  At  another  season  of  the  year  he  had  the 
conviction  that  he  would'  have  been  invited  to  go  out  bird-nesting. 
As  for  Nelly,  her  estimate  of  his  powers  was  unmistakably  low ; 
he  did  not  rank  with  her  on  anything  like  the  same  level  as  her 
uncle,  and  evidently  she  considered  him  inferior  in  mental  as  well 
as  physical  capacities. 

Further  than  this.  They  had  seen  little  of  him  for  years,  and 
might  need  time  to  reconstruct  their  notions  and  to  dismiss  from 
their  minds  the  idea  of  an  unfledged  youth.  What  more  aston- 
ished George  was  the  total  absence  of  interest  in  his  travels, 
which  had  been  unusually  extensive.  No  one  seemed  to  care  to 
hear,  much  less  to  question  him.  A  casual  mention  of  places 
which  few  have  seen  brought  no  response,  when  something  which 
had  been  noticed  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  rectory  afforded 
food  for  remark  for  a  whole  evening.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  their  minds  refused  to  move  outside  a  certain  radfus.  Beyond 
this  nothing  appeared  to  interest  them. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  days  he  had  not  gained  any  information 
from  his  father.  Mr.  Lawrence  showed,  indeed,  an  extraordinary 
ingenuity  in  evading  private  conversation  with  his  son,  and  this 
ingenuity  looked  too  like  a  guilty  conscience  not-  to  add  to 
George's  uneasiness.  He  had  wished  to  avoid  forcing  an  explana- 
tion from  his  father ;  it  would  have  been  more  seemly  and  less 
embarrassing  if  the  rector  would  have  turned  to  him  in  confidence, 
and  opened  upon  the  subject  of  his  difficulties.  Since  he  would 
not  do  this,  his  son  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  press  the  matter, 
and  to  come  to  some  definite  understanding,  if  only  for  his 
mother's  sake.  She,  indeed,  was  indignant  with  him  for  having 
paused  so  long. 

''  Unless  I  know  where  we  stand,  and  exactly  how  much  there 
is  left  to  live  upon,  I  believe  I  shall  go  mad,"  she  said  one  day. 

She  was  sitting  in  a  wicker  chair  in  the  garden  when  she  said 
this,  and  George,  stretched  on  a  rug  on  the  turf,  was  leaning  on 
his  elbow,  smoking  a  cigarette,  and  idly  prodding  at  a  daisy  root. 

^'  You  feel  certain  that  the  thing  is  done  ?  "  he  remarked. 

"  Absolutely  certain.  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  your  father  ? 
He  is  dreadfully  ashamed  of  himself,  and  will  not  own  it— he  will 
never  own  it." 

"  I  wonder  he  can  keep  it  from  you." 

''  He  can,  because  of  his  extreme  obstinacy.    He  is  qxdte  aware 
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of  the  folly  he  has  committed,  and  he  knows  that  I  warned  him 
against  it  with  all  my  strength.  I  suppose  that  if  I  had  said  less, 
my  words  might  have  had  a  better  effect,"  she  added  bitterly,  her 
thin  fingers  working  on  the  arms  of  the  chair. 

This  was  so  plain  to  George's  mind  that  he  conld  say  nothing 
against  it. 

''  I  do  think  that  my  father  is  like  other  men,  better  led  than 
driven,"  he  answered  quietly. 

''  Yon  need  not  tell  me  that,"  she  retorted^  "  If  I  could  bring 
myself  to  flatter  his  vanity,  to  appeal  to  his  weak  points,  as  your 
uncle  does ^" 

"  Not  consciously,"  interrupted  Lawrence. 

*'  Well,  unconsciously,  then.  The  effect  is  the  same.  If  I  could 
do  this,  I  suppose  I  might  influence  him.  But  I  couldn't.  With 
me,  at  any  rate,  it  would  be  conscious — conscious  humbug.  I 
can't  lose  my  self-respect,  even  to  keep  our  fortune.  I  am  obliged 
to  tell  him  the  truth,  and  he  does  not  like  it ;  and  then — I  believe 
he  really  runs  into  these  hateful  speculations  with  the  hope  of 
getting  a  triumph  over  me.  It  is  not  the  desire  of  gaining  money ; 
no  one  in  the  world  ever  cared  less  about  money  than  your 
father.  He  is  a  perfect  baby  on  the  subject.  It  is  that  he  is  so 
anxious  to  prove  himself  for  once  in  the  right  However,  never 
mind  the  why ;  the  question  is  whether  anything  can  be  done." 

''I  intend  to  have  it  out  to-day,  but  my  father  has  a  wonderful 
knack  of  avoiding  unpleasant  subjects/'  Lawrence  said  with  a 
laugh. 

''He  has  never  had  strength  to  face  the  disagreeable.  He 
always  leaves  it  for  others.  But  you  must  show  him  that  you  will 
not  be  put  off,  you  must  insist  upon  a  clear  statement,  and  you 
must  urge  upon  him  the  folly,  the  inconceivable  folly,  of  allowing 
your  uncle  to  be  his  adviser." 

She  was  very  much  agitated,  and  her  son  was  too  well  convinced 
of  the  justness  of  her  misgivings  to  be  able  to  treat  them  as  un- 
reasonable.   But  he  tried  to  comfort  her. 

"  It  may  not  be  so  bad  as  you  think '' 

"  That  is  what  you  must  find  out." 

"  Yes,  I  will  find  out.  But  what  I  was  going  to  say  was  that, 
anyhow,  we  must  take  care  that  you  are  not  deprived  of  any  com- 
forts." 

"  My  comforts !  Do  you  think  I  care  for  them  ?  I  could  live 
in  a  cottage,  and  ask  for  nothing  better.  I  don't  fear  poverty; 
what  I  dread  is  committing  the  horrible  injustice  to  others  of 
running  into  debt,  a  thing  from  which  I  have  kept  myself  clear  all 
my  life.    Your  unde  cares  nothing  about  it ;  be  will  come,  and 
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bring  me  presents — this,  that,  and  the  other,  for  which  he  has 
never  paid,  never  will  pay.  Can't  you  conceive  what  it  is  to  me  to 
have  this  done  ?  " 

"  We  must  stop  it,"  said  Lawrence  gravely. 

"  Yes,  when  yon  can  stop  the  tide.  By-and-by  these  debts  will 
grow  into  size,  and  then  your  father  will  feel  the  disgrace  dread- 
fully. He  will  feel  it  all,"  she  added,  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  and 
staring  into  vacancy,  "  most  of  all  the  knowledge  that  Nelly's 
money  has  been  squandered.  You  talk  of  me,  George.  Don't, 
don't  think  about  me.  My  life  will  not  be  long,  and  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  I  shall  not  survive  your  father.  I  have 
never  known  the  least  fear  of  being  poor,  and  the  comforts  you 
speak  of  I  could  part  with  to-morrow.  But  with  your  father  it  is 
different.'^ 

She  paused,  and  George  was  silent.  His  thoughts  had  indeed 
leaped  away  to  another  place  and  another  woman,  and  he  brought 
them  back  with  an  eflfort.  He  was  beginning,  "  WeU,  mother — " 
when  a  clear,  light-hearted  whistle  broke  upon  his  ears,  and  the 
next  moment  Major  Macarthy  came  briskly  across  the  grass,  carry- 
ing a  paper  bag  in  his  hand. 

"  Oh,  I  say,  George,  you  are  the  ^laziest  fellow  I  ever  came 
across!  There's  no  getting  you  out  of  the  place.  Nelly  and  I 
rowed  down  to  King's  Ferry  and  back,  and  a  pretty  fever  she  got 
herself  into,  because  -coming  home  she  would  take  both  oars. 
You've  no  idea,  though,  how  she  can  pull !  I  wish  we  could  get 
you  down  to  the  river,  Fanny.  It  would  do  you  all  the  good  in 
the  world,  and  I  believe  I  could  manage  it  too :  you  and  I,  George, 
could  rig  you  up  some  sort  of  a  chair — oh,  we  could,  and  it  wouldn't 
be  a  bit  of  trouble." 

"  I  prefer  the  garden,"  said  Mrs.  Lawrence  quickly. 

"  Yes,  you  say  that  just  because  you  fancy  it  would  be  a  bother, 
whereas,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world.  Here,  Nelly — ^never  mind  the  blisters  on  your  hands ; 
I'll  give  you  something  to  set  them  to  rights — just  tell  me  why 
we've  all  been  such  idiots  as  not  to  think  of  having  your  mother 
carried  down  to  the  boat  ?  Of  course,  it  would  be  new  life  to  her. 
I'll  go  round  to  the  carpenter  at  once." 

"Tim,  I  insist  upon  your  doing  nothing  of  the  sort." 

"  Now,  Fanny,  upon  my  soul  it  would  be  no  trouble  I  Just  a 
chair  with  a  couple  of  poles  fastened  to  it — the  simplest  thing ! 
John  Jefferies  would  turn  it  out  in  no  time — eh,  Nelly  ?  " 

"  You  won't  get  George  to  carry  it." 

"Why?" 

"  Ask  him.    Because  he  would  think  it  derogatory." 
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'' Nonsense,  Nelly,  nonsense  I  She  doesn't  mean  it,  George. 
She  has  a  yery  good  heart,  but  a  tongne  which  runs  away  with 
her  now  and  then«" 

~  He  appeared  genuinely  distressed,  and  relieved  when  his  nephew 
langhed.  No  one  could  look  at  (George  Lawrence,  and  feel  that  he 
was  a  man  likely  to  stand  priggishly  on  his  dignity,  so  that  Nelly's 
remark  carried  no  sting,  though  it  might  haye  some  rudeness  in 
its  brusquerie.  Her  brother  judged  rightly,  however,  that  she 
conscientiously  believed  in  the  virtues  of  rudeness,  not  having  as 
yet  learned  to  distinguish  between  that  and  the  perfect  frankness 
which  she  placed  before  herself  as  an  ideal.  George  looked  at  her 
critically  as  she  stood  in  the  flickering  sunshine  under  the  beech- 
tree,  and  saw  that  her  features  were  handsome,  though  the  face, 
like  his  own,  was  square.  Her  figure  was  strong,  not  graceful,  but 
in  no  wise  clumsy.  Her  dress  was  extremely  plain,  and  disdaiu- 
fully  devoid  of  adornment.  Altogether  she  would  probably  prove 
attractive  to  few  persons,  but,  where  she  cared,  might  show  herself 
in  the  light  of  a  devoted  friend,'  as  true  as  steel,  and  almost 
inconveniently  atfectionate. 

"  You  don't  really  mean,  Fanny,  that  you  wouldn't  use  the 
chair,  if  I  got  Jefferies  to  make  it  ? "  demanded  Major  Macartiiy 
anxiously.    "Wouldn't  you  just  try  it  ?  " 

"  I  would  not  try  it  on  any  account,"  said  Mrs.  Lawrence  with 
serious  decision.  "  You  seem  to  forget  that  all  these  things  cost 
money,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  we  are  very  much,  pressed  for 
money  at  present." 

She  said  this  very  slowly,  vnthout  glancing  at  her  brother-in- 
law.  She  was  so  much  more  sensitive  than  her  daughter  that  it 
was  positive  pain  to  her  to  utter  a  truth  which  she  felt  to  be  full 
of  reproach,  and  she  could  not  do  it  indifferently,  nor  without  a 
severe  intention  that  it  should  reach  home.  Major  Macarthy, 
however,  only  nodded  and  smiled, 

"We  are,  aren't  we?  Tight  times,"  he  responded,  "tight 
times,  George !  But  Jefferies  is  a  capital  fellow,  never  presses 
for  money ;  knows  I'd  do  the  same  for  him  any  day." 

"  He  knows  what  you  did  for  his  old  father,"  put  in  Nelly, 
clasping  both  hands  round  her  uncle's  arm.  He  stared  in  undis- 
guised amazement. 

"  What  on  earth  did  I  do?  Oh — that  I  *'  raising  his  eyebrows. 
"  Wrote  half  a  dozen  letters,  and  spent  sixpence  on  postage !  I'd 
do  more  than  that  for  him  any  day.  Oh,  look  here,  Fanny,  what 
a  fool  I  am !  I've  never  given  you  these  grapes.  I  got  them  at 
Song's  Ferry.  Bartlett  said  they  were  a  particularly  fine  lot,  and  I 
knew  they  were  the  best  things  in  the  world  for  your  cough." 
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Mrs.  Lawrence  almost  groaned. 

"Thank  you,"  said  George,  stretching  out  his  hand.  "Now 
that  I  am  hero  you  must  let  me  undertake  these  sort  of  things  for 
my  mother.    What  did  you  pay  for  them  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  I  did  pay,"  returned  the  major  cheerily.  "  Did 
I,  Nell?  Oh,  by  the  way,  you  weren't  there.  No,  I  remember,  I 
had  nothing  in  my  pocket.  Bartlett  said  it  could  wait,  and  it 
would  haye  been  a  pity  to  let  such  fine  grapes  slip.  I  knew  you'd 
have  pitched  into  me,  Fanny,  if  I  had  brought  you  peaches.  Your 
mother  thinks  me  extravagant,"  he  went  on  addressing  Lawrence 
with  a  laugh.  "  Upon  my  soul  I'm  not,  I've  the  simplest  tastes  in 
the  world,  and — ^here  he  looked  down  upon  himself,  and  laughed 
more  heartily — "  my  worst  foe,  bless  him,  couldn't  accuse  me  of 
making  my  tailor's  fortune  I " 

Mrs.  Lawrence  laid  her  thin  hand  hastily  upon  her  son's  arm. 

"  George,  your  father  is  just  turning  into  the  house." 

"  Henry  ?  "  cried  the  major  eagerly ;  "  oh,  I  must  talk  to  him 
about  getting  the  post-office  made  bigger !  It's  the  most  short- 
sighted folly  in  the  world,  it's " 

He  was  rushing  off,  when  Lawrence,  who  had  risen  to  his  feet, 
held  him  bacL 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  he  said.  "  I  want  a  word  with  my  father,  and  I'm 
going  to  take  it  now." 

"  All  right ! "  exclaimed  the  major.  "  Come  out  here  afterwards 
and  I'll  show  you  the  post-office ;  and  see  if  you  don't  agree  with 
me.  These  people  are  the  most  awful  stick-in-the-muds !  They 
haven't  an  idea  of  progression,  of  intelligent  expansion ;  they're 
content  to  go  on  just  as  their  forefathers  lived — lived?  Pigged  is 
the  better  word " 

George  Lawrence  glanced  with  some  anxiety  at  his  mother,  who 
was  leaning  back  wearily  in  her  chair,  but  she  signed  to  him  to 
leave  her,  and  he  walked  off,  with  the  major's  cheerful  anathemas 
becoming  more  and  more  vigorous.  On  the  steps  of  the  house  he 
met  his  father,  whose  face  changed  on  seeing  him  alone. 

"  Coming  in,  my  boy  ?  "  he  said  loudly.  "  Well,  you're  lucky 
you've  time  to  go  where  you  like  and  do  what  you  like.  Here  am 
I,  no  sooner  in  than  out." 

"  Anything  wrong  ?  '* 

"  No,  not  wrong,  only  the  usual  grind.    See  you  again  by-and- 

by." 

But  his  son  held  his  ground. 

"  I  must  ask  you  to  give  me  half-an-hour  first,"  he  said*  "  I 
would  go  with  you,  but  that  I  am  anxious  to  speak  on  business 
matters  without  interruption.    Shall  we  go  into  the  study  ?  " 
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Mr.  Lawrence  made  one  feeble  protest— 

^^  Another  time,  George,  another  time.  I  haven't  a  spare 
moment  now,  I  assure  you " 

George  Lawrence  had  a  stubborn  look  on  his  face,  which  his 
father  had  not  seen  there  before,  but  he  said  very  quietly — 

"  I  think  we  had  better  run  through  this  matter  first." 

The  rector  resigned  himself  with  a  sigh,  only  retorting  pettishly 
as  he  sat  down  in  an  old  leathern  arm-chair — 

"  Oh,  by  all  means,  by  all  means ;  though  I  can't  conceiye  what 
there  is  to  talk  about !    Tour  aunt  proyided  for  you,  at  all  events.'* 

There  was  a  good  deal  implied  in  this  answer,  as  his  son  per- 
ceived. 

'^  Yes,  she  did,"  he  assented ;  '^  but  my  mother  wants  to  know 
how  things  stand,  and  I  am  sure,  my  dear  father,  you  will  see  the 
reasonableness  of  her  wish." 

^'  A  woman  can't  understand,  and  your  mother  is  a  very  prejudiced 
woman,"  muttered  Mr.  Lawrence  uneasily.  "  She  has  the  most 
absurd  prejudices  against  your  uncle." 

"  Well,  I  haven't  I  think  him  a  delightful  being,"  returned 
the  younger  man,  with  a  laugh,  "  Whether  he  is  a  good  business 
man  is  another  matter.    Do  you  consider  him  so  ?  " 

*'  He  may  make  mistakes,"  replied  the  rector,  with  an  air  of 
generous  admission;  ''we  are  all,  I  presume,  liable  to  make  mis- 
takes, even  you,  George,  though  I  dare  say  you  consider  yourself  a 
very  smart  young  fellow." 

''Heaven  forbid,  sir!  My  estimate  of  myself  is  far  more 
modest." 

"  Glad  to  hear  it — glad  to  hear  it,"  chuckled  his  father,  pleased 
with  having  made  what  at  any  rate  looked  like  a  point.  "  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  you  haven't  done  any  thing  very  great  since  you've 
been  about  in  the  world.  Boiling  stones — eh,  George  ?  Better 
have  stuck  to  your  own  country." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  his  son  good-humouredly.  "  But  to  come  back 
to  these  money  matters.    My  mother  fears " 

"  I  tell  you  your  mother  knows  nothing  about  it,"  broke  out 
Mr.  Lawrence  irritably,  getting  up  from  his  chair  and  marching 
up  and  down  the  room. 

"  I  don't  think  she  will  rest  until  she  does  know  something,  and 
in  her  state  of  health ^" 

''  Her  state  of  health?  She  isn't  worse  ?  Tou  don't  perceive 
cause  for  anxiety?  "  said  his  father,  stopping  before  him,  and  pour- 
ing out  his  questions  anxiously. 

*^  I  hope  not.  I  don't  know  of  anything  special ;  but  any  one 
must  see  that  she  is  blessed,  or  cursed,  with  a  highly  nervous 
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organisation.  Anxiety  tells  more  on  such  natnres  than  any 
definite  misfortune." 

"  She  will  fret  herself  to  fiddle-strings  over  a  trifle/'  growled  Mr. 
Lawrence,  irritable  again,  and  resuming  his  march.  "  Well,  what 
do  you  want  to  know  ?  " 

**  About  those  Queensland  bonds.     Have  you  parted  with  them  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have.  And  I  suppose,  being,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
though  you  and  your  mother  may  be  of  a  different  opinion,  in 
possession  of  my  faculties,  that  I  have  the  right  to  change  an 
investment  ?  " 

George  left  the  question  unanswered. 

"  The  sum  was,  I  think,  three  thousand  ?  May  I  ask  what 
investment  you  chose  ?  " 

For  a  few  moments  his  father  did  not  speak.  Then  he  sat  down 
suddenly  in  his  chair,  and  blew  his  nose. 

"Well,  George,"  he  said  at  last  in  a  changed  voice,  "I  defy 
anything  to  have  looked  more  promising.  Capital  men  on  the 
board — one  of  them  a  personal  friend  of  your  uncle  Tim's.  And 
debentures,  too — nothing  would  induce  me  to  invest  in  ordinary 
shares.  It's  ridiculous.  The  thing  must  improve.  Tim  swears 
it  will ;  and  though  perhaps  he  is  disposed  to  take  a  sanguine  view 
of  matters,  I'm  convinced  he's  right  here,  qxdte  convinced.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  the  harbour  must  improve." 

"  Ton  did  not  mention  the  name  ?  " 

"  Didn't  I  ?  Yes,  I  did.  You  weren't  attending.  Stenson — 
Stenson  Harbour.  You  don't  know  anything  about  it,  I  presume  ?  " 
he  added  anxiously. 

"  Oh,  it's  well  enough  known,"  said  his  son  quietly. 

The  remark  seemed  to  make  Mr.  Lawrence  more  uncomfortable  ; 
he  stared  at  the  other.    Then  he  said  quickly — 

"  I  dare  say,  I  dare  say.  Such  a  failure  of  a  first-class  invest- 
ment must  have  produced  a  sensation.  What — what  is  said  about 
it?" 

"  Nothing  hopeful." 

Mr.  Lawrence's  apple-red  cheeks  had  grown  duller  in  colour. 
But  now  he  shook  himself,  and  affected  a  confident  air. 

"  My  dear  boy,  that's  ridiculous ;  excuse  me,  but  it  really  is 
ridiculous.  Of  course,  you  can't  be  expected  to  know.  Tim  has 
made  heaps  of  inquiries — there  never  was  such  a  fellow  for  taking 
any  amount  of  trouble,  he  doesn't  seem  to  know  what  it  means — and 
he  is  very  sanguine,  very  sanguine  indeed.  Of  course,  it's  a  bad  time 
now,  a  very  bad  time ;  you  know  that  I'm  a  poor  man,  and  a  small 
cutting  down,  as  it  doubtless  would  seem  to  any  one  else,  means  a 
great  deal  to  me.    But  that  I  don't  mind,  I  don't  indeed.     What 
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troubles  me,"  he  weint  on,  laying  his  broad  hand  on  his  son's  knee,  "  is 
the  thought  of  how  your  mother  and  Nelly  may  be  situated  when  I'm 
gone.  You're  a  young  fellow,  George,  and  such  thoughts  wouldn't 
affect  you,  but  when  you  come  to  my  years,  they  stick  to  you  like 
your  shadow." 

If  there  was  anything  ludicrous  in  this  comparison  of  the  two 
men,  the  younger  one  did  not  see  it.  He  was  filled  with  an  extreme 
pity  for  the  father  who  was  fighting  against  his  own  conyictions, 
and.  who  had  to  reproach  himself  for  the  position  in  which  he  had 
plunged  those  he  loved. 

"I  quite  understand,"  he  said  briefly.  "Has  the  harbour 
stopped  payment  altogether  ?  " 

"Altogether — for  the  present,"  said  Mr.  Lawrence,  carefully 
advancing  this  reservation. 

"  And  the  principal  cannot  be  realised,  even  at  a  loss  ?  " 

"  It  was  a  loan  for  so  many  years,  and  there  are  three  yet  to 
run.    Besides " 

"Yes?" 

But  his  father  had  changed  his  mind.  "  Nothing,  nothing,"  he 
said  hastily.  "  No  doubt  it  is  a  very  serious  temporary  inconve- 
nience, but  in  time,  in  time  matters  must  look  up,  trade  will 
doubtless  improve  ;  Tim  is  quite  confident  that  if  we  can  manage 

to  tide  over  this  present  depression "    He  spoke  in  a  high 

cheerful  tone,  but  suddenly  faltered  and  paused  abruptly.  Then 
he  got  up,  and  tried  to  be  cheery  again.  "  Well,  now  you've  heard, 
and  perhaps  you  can  satisfy  your  mother,  perhaps  she'll  have  more 
confidence  in  you.  Bather  absurd,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it, 
that  a  young  fellow  like  you,  always  running  about  over  the 
country,  should  know  anything  of  business  matters  I  But  there's 
no  reasoning  with  a  woman,  and  your  mother  always  thinks  poor 
Tim  is  to  blame." 

George  Lawrence  got  up,  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and 
lounged  to  the  window. 

"  The  value  of  the  living  is  about  three  hundred,  if  I  remember 
rightly,"  he  said,  without  noticing  these  disparaging  allusions  to 
his  age. 

"Not  that,  not  that,  at  present,  with  the  glebe  so  lowered  in 
value." 

"  And  all  the  parish  machinery  comes  out  of  your  pocket  ?  " 

"All." 

"  I  don't  know  how  on  earth  you  get  on,"  said  the  younger  man, 
faciiig  round  upon  his  father,  "  but  I  am  certain  that  my  mother 
would  be  happier  if  she  thoroughly  understood  what  she  has  to 
spend.    She  has  a  lively  horror  of  anything  like  debt." 
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"  Naturally,  naturally,"  said  the  rector  hastily. 

*'  But  it  doesn't  appear  to  me  that  the  horror  is  shared  by  Tim 
Macarthy.  Oh,  I'm  not  saying  anything  against  him,"  he  added, 
seeing  his  father  was  about  to  speak;  "merely  suggesting  that  I 
don't  think  economy  can  be  called  his  strong  point." 

"  He,"  returned  Mr.  Lawrence  with  warmth,  '*  he  has  the  most 
generous  soul  alive." 

"  Ah,  that's  a  dangerous  possession,"  said  his  son  coolly.     "  I 
really  think  that  you  must  talk  to  him — or  shall  I? — and  point 
out  the  inconveniences  of  generosity  when  there's  nothing  to  back 
it  yip.    Which  shall  it  be,  you  or  I  ?  " 
^Mr.  Lawrence  looked  almost  bewildered. 

[  "  Upon  my  word,"  he  said  at  last,  "  you  young  men  are  ready 
to  believe  that  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world  is  centred  in  yourselves. 
You  have  no  reverence,  no " 

George  interrupted  him  with  a  laugh. 

"  My  dear  father,"  he  said,  '*  I  am  not  so  young  or  inexperienced 
as  you  imagine,  nor  has  Tim  Macarthy  many  claims  upon  my  re- 
verence. He  is  not  even  my  uncle,  and  though  he  may  be  the 
best  fellow  in  the  world,  I  never  can  take  him  quite  seriously.  As 
for  business,  I  should  think  he  knew  about  as  much  about  it  as 
that  chair." 

"  Oh,  very  well,  very  well,"  returned  the  rector  in  a  choleric 
tone ;  "  you  have  all  your  mother's  obstinacy !  Tim  Macarthy's 
advice  is  good  enough  for  me,  but  my  opinion  counts  for  nothing. 
One  of  these  days  perhaps  you  may  change  your  mind — when  you 
have  lived  a  little  longer,"  he  added  with  emphasis. 

"That's  quite  possible;  I'm  always  changing  my  mind,"  said 
George  good-humouredly. 

"And  magr  I  inquire  whether  my  examination  is  at  an  end ?  " 
demanded  his  ^ther  in  the  same  tone  of  irritation.  "Perhaps 
I  may  be  pertnitted  to  remark  that  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  Inore  seemly  were  I  to  question  you  upon  your 
investments.'' 

"  I'll  tell  you  all  about  them  with  pleasure,  if  you  care  to  hear. 
I've  been  feirly  lucky  on  the  whole.  And,  by  the  way,"  added  the 
young  man  carelessly,  "  I've  got  a  few  hundreds  lying  idle  at  the 
bank.  If  you  approve,  I  think  they  had  better  be  made  over  to 
my  moth^  and  Nelly." 

Mr.  Lawrence's  face  changed  and  worked.    "  George,"  he  began 

hoarsely,  then  he  covered  lus  face  with  one  hand  and  stretched 

out  the  otljer.    "My  dear  boy — your  mother — God  bless  you. 

That  takes  a  load  off  my  mind." 

"  Don't  think  too  mti(jlx  about  it,  for  it  will  not  amount  to  much. 
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.But  it  may  pay  for  Tim's  presents,"  added  the 
a  smile. 

Tim  at  once,"  said  the  rector  hurriedly, 
as  George  Lawrence  paced  np  and  down   the 
ng,  with  a  fox-terrier  at  his  heels  which  had 
I  him.  Major  Macarthy  came  np  to  him. 
"  George,"  he  said  heartily,  **  your  fa,ther  says  yon  are  the  best 
son  iji  the  world." 

/*  Now  I  wonder  how  long  he  will  keep  that  opinion  ?  "  returned 
the  yonng  man  meditatively.  "  I  give  him  till  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, if  all  goes  well."  ' 

"NOj^he  means  it.     It  was  really  fine  of  yon.     But,  my  dear 
fellow,  I  wanted  just  to  say    ..  " 
"  Out  with  it ! " 

"You  spoke  of  the  money  being  in  the  bank.  Now  if  you 
wished  for  a  first-rate,  a  really  first-rate  investment,  high  interest, 
and  as  safe  as  consols,  I  can  give  you  the  tip." 

"Can  you?"  said  Lawrence,  with  a  laugh.  "Tim,  do  you 
know,  I  think  we  had  better  talk  of  something  else." 
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